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PREFACE. 


SoHE  considerable  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication 
c^  any  work  claimiog  to  be  a  record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Glasgow;  and  that  circumstance,  in  conjunction  witii  the  fact 
that  within  ih»  past  few  years  much  has  transpired  to  throw 
oot  a  little  additional  light  upon  important  matters  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  nnderstood,  has  weighed  with  the  Author  in  the 
preparation  of  this  History  of  Glasgow.  He  considered  that 
the  historical  material  that  had  accumulated  during  the  present 
ceatuiy-,  and  the  augmented  information  now  obtainaUe,  would 
enable  bim  to  place  before  the  public  much  that  would  be 
interesting  in  relation  to  Glasgow,  but  which  had  not  previously 
speared  in  popular  form. 

From  the  E;dradB  from  Oie  Buiyh  Beeords  of  Glasgow, 
prepared  for  the  Burgh  Records  Society  by  Dr.  Marwick,  the 
Town  C3erk  of  Glasgow,  and  from  the  Dioceaan  Seffisten  of 
Otatgotv,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bain  and  Dr.  Charles  Sogers 
for  the  Grampian  Club,  the  Author  has  derived  information 
which,  while  appealing  in  no  small  degree  to  antiquarian  tastes, 
also  discovers  some  notable  incidents  occurring  in  tiie  early  days 
of  the  City.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  municipal  government  in  Glasgow;  yet  tiie  advan- 
tage thus  gained  is  confined  to  no  particular  branch  of  inquiry, 
bat  extends  itself  to  tbe  whole  scope  of  the  volume. 

Instead  of  dividing  his  work  into  di^rent  sections — such  as 
eccIeaiaBtical,  educational,  municipal,  commercial,  and  social — as 
has  been  the  custom  of  almost  every  writer  of  the  history  of 
Glasgow,  the  Author  has  adopted  chronological  sequence  aa  his 
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guide,  believing  tha,t  to  be  the  more  natural  method,  and  one 
less  likely  to  have  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
By  showing  that  events  of  different  complexions  were  contem- 
poraneous would,  he  considered,  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  various  influences  at  work  at  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence. At  intervala,  also,  short  biographical  notes  have  been 
given  concerning  those  who  have,  in  any  noteworthy  degree, 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Glasgow. 

The  Author  desires  to  express  his  iodebtedneas  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Cunnin^iam,  minister  of  Crieff,  for  permiaaion  to  reproduce, 
from  bis  Church  History  of  Scotland,  the  account  of  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  Glasgow  in  1638;  and  to  Professor  John 
Young,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  for  the  summary  of  Uie 
Nova  Ereetio-  of  King  James  VI.  to  tiie  College.  Also  to  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Cutcheon,  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
Relief  Fund;  Mr.  William  West  Watson,  City  Chamberlain; 
Mr.  James  Ma<^regor,  of  the  Town  Qerk's  Office;  Mesara.  F.  T. 
Barrett  and  John  Ingram,  of  Mitchell  Library;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Mason,  of  Stirling's  Library,  for  assistance  courteously  granted. 

Guaoow,  Ifotitniiier,  IS81. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ISTEODUCrORY. 

Early  TnhabUanta  of  the  District — The  Rcnnan  Occupation — 
Tm  Introduction  of  Gkritinanit'tf — Kingdom,  of  Sirathdyde 
— The  Saxojis  and  Scots, 

The  origin  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  haB  heen 
a  fertile  source  of  controveisy  among  antiquarians  and  anthro- 
poloj^ts ;  and  the  many  volumes  written  on  the  subject  form,  if 
nothing  more,  monuments  to  the  industry  and  erudition  of  their 
individoal  authors.  It  may  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
great  moment  whether  the  race  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  foundation  or  basis  of  the  British  nation  as  it  at  present 
exists,  was  Celtic  or  Gothic;  more  especially  as  there  is  a 
certainly  that  both  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  elements  enter  largely 
into  its  constitution.  But  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  there  is  a 
desire  in  the  human  mind  to  know  the  why,  wherefore,  and 
whence  of  all  things ;  and  in  the  absence  of  information  it  will 
construct  for  its  own  satisfaction  hypotheses  which  may  have, 
probably  have  not,  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  In  this  particular  instance,  there  is  comparatively  little 
historical  evidence  in  support  of  any  special  theory.  There  are, 
however,  some  suppositions  so  strongly  reasonable  that  they 
have  been  generally  accepted  as  likely  solutions  of  the  problem. 
As  already  indicated,  it  is  the  contention  of  some  writers  that 
the  aborigines  of  this  island  were  Goths,  and  that  the  Celts,  on 
their  arrival,  found  these  Goths  in  possession.  That  theory  is 
bat  feebly  sapported.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  concensus 
of  opinion  among  learned  men  favouring  the  idea  that  these 
aborigines  were  Celts,  and  Celts  only — the  overflow  of  the 
Celtic  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Chalmers,  whose  Caledonia — 
a  work  of  great  magnitude  and  research — ^was  published  in  the 
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early  years  of  the  present  centuiy,  and  whose  conclasions  od  all 
that  relate  to  North  Britain  are  admitted  to  be  generally  eound 
and  irrefutable,  says  {GaXedonia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  15) : — "  The  original 
impulse,  which  had  been  given  to  mankind,  peopled  the  Britiah 
Isles  during  the  most  early  times.  The  stone  monuments,  which 
still  appear  to  inquisitive  eyes  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  evince 
that  the  first  settlemenb  of  tiiese  islajids  must  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  pristine  ages  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  while 
only  one  race  of  men  existed  in  Europe;  and  while  a  second 
impulse  had  not  yet  induced  various  peoples  to  quit  their 
original  settlements  in  Asia."  Without  going  further  into  a 
controversy  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  hard  thinking  and  . 
hard  speaking,  it  may  be  accepted  as  approaching  the  fact,  in 
view  of  the  concord  of  eminent  authorities,  that  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  Celts.  There  is  one  strong  point, 
though  it  also  has  been  denied  by  pugnacious  antiquarians,  iu 
favour  of  such  a  conclusion — that  at  the  advent  of  the  Romans 
the  island  was  peopled  by  that  race. 

Becoming  divided  into  tribes  or  dsna  the  early  settlers  of 
Britain,  with  diverse  interests,  and  occupying  tracts  of  country 
differing  in  many  respects,  developed  distinctive  characteristics. 
The  tribe  inhabiting  Uie  district  in  the  centre  of  which  Glasgow 
now  stands,  was  called  the  Damnii.  Their  territory  extended 
from  the  ridge  of  hills  between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  in  the 
south,  to  the  river  Earn  in  the  north.  It  comprehended  all 
Strathclyde,  or  Lanarkshire,  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and 
Stirling,  with  a  portion  of  the  shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Perth. 
Their  towns  were — Vanduara,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed 
now  to  be  occupied  by  Paisley;  Colania,  thought  to  be  Lanark ; 
Coria,  now  Carstairs;  Aiauna,  on  the  nver  Allan,  probably  at 
Keir,  a  short  distance  from  Bridge-of- Allan ;  Lindum,  near  the 
present  Ardoch,  in  the  parish  of  Muthill,  in  Perthshire;  and 
Victoria,  Calginross,  in  the  parish  of  Comrie,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ruchil  Water  and  the  Earn.  Hunting  and  fighting  seem 
to  have  been  the  chief  occupations  of  the  tribesmen.  Although 
tliere  are  no  written  records  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  living, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  relics  of  these  by-gone  days  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  British  forts  in  many  parts  of  the  district, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  weapons  of  war,  and  of  canoes 
found,  some  recently,  in  the  Clyde,  Lochlomond,  and  elsewhere. 
Druidism,  with  its  dark  superstitions  and  atrocious  rites,  was  the 
religion  of  this  and  all  the  other  tribes ;  and  in  the  parish  of 
Elast  Kilbride  and  the  village  of  Kilbarchan,  to  go  no  fiirther 
afield,  what  are  believed  to  be  Druid  remains  have  been  found. 

The  Romans,  having  conquered  the  southern  portion  of  Britain, 
Julius  Agricola  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian  to  under- 
take the  command  of  the  Roman  legions  la  that  most  recent 
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additioo  to  the  great  empire.  It  is  recorded  by  Tacitus, 
Agricok's  son-in-Uw,  that  in  hopes  of  further  conquest,  this 
eommander  made  an  expedition  into  the  region  bonnded  by  the 
S(4way  on  the  sonth  ana  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  on  the  Dor^ 
Althoogh  the  tribes,  including  of  coarse  the  Damnii,  were  not 
at  that  time  thoroughly  subdued,  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
conntiy,  afterwards  known  as  the  province  of  yalentia,  was 
only  a  matter  of  Hme.  During  that  occupation,  which  extended 
from  the  year  81  A.D.  till  about  the  year  410  A.D.,  the  conquerors 
did  much  towards  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  those 
whom,  by  force  of  arms,  they  had  made  Komtin  citizens.  At 
no  time,  however,  could  the  northern  tribes  be  said  to  be  under 
the  domination  of  the  fioman  eagle.  In  order  to  check  the 
ravages  of  these  clansmen  the  conquerors  built  a  wall,  which 
had  several  times  to  be  renewed,  extending  from  Old  Eilpatriok, 
or  perhaps  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  to  Caeriden  or  Blackness, 
on  the  Forth.  Of  that  wall  many  portions  of  the  foundation  are 
still  shown.  While  the  Romans  maintained  possession,  it  is 
said  tiiey  had  a  small  military  station  on  the  spot  on  which 
Olasgow  now  stands  ;  but  its  name,  or,  indeed,  anything  about 
it,  is  not  known.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
bad  stations  at  moat,  if  not  all,  of  the  towns  of  the  subjugat^ 
SanmiL  At  this  time  the  only  difference  between  the  Britons 
to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  those  that  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  latter  had  received 
some  of  the  polish  of  civilised  habits,  while  the  former  retained 
their  native  oarbarily,  including  that  custom  of  dyeing  their 
bodies  from  which  their  name  of  Hcts  was  derived. 

The  religions  history  of  the  time  has  also  given  rise  to  much 
exdted  writing.  Some  have  contended  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  the  country  directly  from  and  under  the  snper- 
viuon  of  the  Pontifis  of  Rome ;  while  others  hold  that  the  early 
Christianity  of  these  islands  was  of  a  purer  and  more  strictly 
apostolic  type  than  Uiat  promulgated  from  the  Papal  chair.  It 
most  be  confessed  that  the  latter  give  forth  the  stronger  ai^- 
Bwnis  in  support  of  their  idea.  It  is  generally  behaved  by 
Preebyterian  writers,  and  also  by  aevertd  Episcopalians,  that 
the  persecntions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors  in 
the  eariy  days  of  the  Church,  caused  many  of  that  suffering  sect 
to  seek  refuge  in  distant  parts  of  the  then  known  world.  Some 
of  these  refugees  settled  in  various  portions  of  the  British  Isles, 
and,  as  they  led  in  the  cause  of  religion,  they  proclaimed  the 
new  evangel  of  Christ  to  the  people  among  wnom  they  bad 
taken  np  their  abode.  In  Ireland,  especially,  did  their  work 
SDcceed,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  and  their  converts 
became  known  as  Culdees,  or  "  Servants  of  God."  St.  Ninian, 
a  native  of  Stntlkclyde,  but  educated  at  Rome,  is  credited  with 
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having  been  the  latroducer  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into 
his  DatiTe  land.     Notwithstanding  his  Roman  education,  "  the 

{trimitiTe  bistoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  to  quote  the 
earned  Dr.  Beeves,  "  is  essentially  Irish  in  its  character." 
(Gvldeea  of  the  Brit.  Islands,  p.  26.)  Being  Irish  it  must  have 
been  Culdee.  It  is  said  that  Ninian  finished  his  education  in 
a  monastery  jn  the  county  of  Kildare ;  while  during  his  ministry, 
or  his  episcopate,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  it,  he  had  frequent 
conmiunicattOQ  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Church.  Founding 
a  religious  establishment  at  Whithorn,  in  Galloway,  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  be  wrought  faithfully  and  earnestly 
in  the  good  work,  and  his  efforts  are  admitted  to  have  been 
rewarded  by  great  success.  As  a  result  of  his  movement,  it 
is  stated  that  St  Patrick — bom  of  noble  parents,  near  Eilpatrick, 
on  the  Clyde,  about  the  close  of  that  century — on  reaching  man- 
hood left  for  Ireland,  where  his  manifold  virtues  and  talents 
raised  him  to  the  position  of  apostle  or  patron  saint  of  the 
island.  After  the  death  of  St  Ninian,  the  missionary  mantle 
f^  upon  St  Serf,  or  Servanua,  who,  it  is  presumed,  must  also 
have  been  a  Culdee,  and  who  laboured  more  particularly  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth.  By  those  writers  who  claim  the  early 
supremacy  of  Home,  it  is  asserted  that  St  Palladius  was  sent 
by  Pope  Celestine  to  convert  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Cale- 
donia, and  they  say  further  that  he  assumed  St.  Serf  as  his 
assistant  But  the  writers  on  the  other  side,  while  not  denying 
that  such  a  mission  came  to  this  country,  aver  ill-success  re^rd- 
ing  it,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  vain  attempt  by  the  pope  to 
bnng  the  Oildees  under  his  rule.  These  Culdees  took  their 
itupiration  directly  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  their  lives  are 
recorded  as  having  been  exemplary  and  praiseworthy.  They 
formed  themselves  into  societies  or  colleges,  and  under  a 
"  head "  or  superior  tJiey  educated  the  young  and  preached 
the  Gospel  llieir  ecclesiastical  polity  was  not  very  complex, 
for  they  were  all  of  equal  rank  or  status,  merely  acknowlediging 
the  headship  of  that  one  whom  they  had  elected  to  preside  over 
them.  While  the  presence  of  such  a  band  of  men  in  the  country 
must  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  many  ways,  the  temper  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
subdued ;  and  if  any  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  productions 
of  later  chronicleiB,  their  religious  impressions  required  to  be 
sustained  by  many  "  aims  and  wonders." 

The  retiral  of  the  Romans  from  the  country  in  the  fifth 
century  gave  the  Picts  new  courage.  Descending  from  their 
mountun  fastnesses,  they  frequently  plundered  the  defenceless 
British  tribes  of  the  southern  division  of  the  countiy.  To  such 
an  extent  did  this  proceed,  that  the  retiring  army  had  to  make 
an  expedition  northwards  from  the  Northumbrian  wall,  and 
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drive  bftck  the  raiders.  Having  done  bo,  they  left  the  soathem 
tribes  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  But  these  tribes,  unac- 
ctist(»ned  for  many  yeats  to  self-defence,  safieted  severely  irom 
the  ravages  of  their  lees  civilised  brethren ;  and  as  a  meaBufe 
for  self-preservatdoD  tiiey  formed  themselves  into  a  commnnity 
known  to  histoiy  as  the  Cambrian  or  Cambrian  kingdom,  and 
more  commonly  as  the  kingdom  of  Stratiiclyde.  The  new  state 
was  composed  originally  of  five  tribes,  called  the  Ottadini,  the 
Gsdeni,  the  Selgovss,  the  Novantea,  and  the  Uamnii.  Their 
united  territories  are  sapposed  to  have  iodnded  Camberland, 
a  portion  of  Westmoreland,  Liddesdale,  Teviotdale,  Domfries- 
shue,  Galloway,  Ayrahirc^  Renfrewshire,  lAnarkshire,  the  middle 
and  western  ixNrtions  of  Stiriin^hire,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Dmnbartonshire.  Roughly  spe^inc,  their  boundaries  may  be 
^aoed  at  the  Forth  in  the  north,  and  the  Derwent  in  the  south. 
Here,  again,  antiquarians  have  been  in  fierce  conflict.  Pinkerton 
{Enq.  into  HiaL  of  SeoL,  pp.  67-83)  says  the  kingdom  of 
Stiathclyde  incladed  only  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Renfrew,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire.  The 
kingdom  of  Cumbria,  he  further  asserts,  was  a  kingdom  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other,  and  comprised  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  Skene  (Cdtie  Seot.)  gives  the  weight  of  his 
la.ter  antbority  in  favour  of  the  more  extensive  kingdom ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  Finkertnn's  earnest 
convictions  on  the  matter,  that  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  were 
one  and  the  same  kingdom,  and  that  that  kingdom  extended 
over  a  much  wider  area  than  he  was  willing  to  give  it.  The 
absence  of  any  mentiqp  in  the  ancient  traditions  and  records  of 
any  capital  of  Cumbria  other  than  Alclwyd  militates  seriously 
against  his  notion.  Running  through  this  early  British  king- 
dom was  the  now  famous  river  Clyde,  a  name  derived,  wiUi 
littie  or  no  alteration,  from  the  old  British  or  Welsh  word  Clyd, 
ngnifying  tnzrm  or  dieltered.  Even  in  these  primitive  days 
(^desdue  was  celebrated  for  its  fruit  crops,  for  there  is  an 
obscure  reference  by  one  of  the  early  chronicleis  to  the 
"orcbardes  of  Lenerck."  The  metropolis  of  this  region  was 
Alclwyd,  or  Fetra  Cloithe  (Elock  of  the  Clyde),  afterwards  called 
by  tbe  Scoto-Irish  Dunbritton  (Hill  of  the  Britons),  from  which, 
by  an  easy  transition,  comes  the  present  name  of  Dumbarton. 
'the  first  mentioned  ruler  is  Cawn  or  Caw,  who  is  sud  to  have 
been  driven  from  his  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  by 
the  Kcte,  and  who  took  refuge  in  the  kindred  principality  of 
Wales.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  centuty,  Hoel, 
Coyle,  or  Hnall,  became  king ;  but  his  reign  was  no  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  erest  King  Arthur,  whoee  exploits  have  been  tiie  subpect 
<f[  toe  vtnka  of  many  quaa-historians  and  minstrels,  obhged 
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Hoel  to  seek  refuge  ia  Anglesey,  where  be  died  m  508.  ArUiar, 
on  the  Bame  authority,  established  himself  firmly  in  Strathclyde, 
fixing  upon  Alclwyd  as  one  of  bis  fortreaaes.  This  place,  some 
say',  was  then  called  CaMrwm.  Artkuri;  while  Stirling  Castle  is 
affiimed  to  have  been  his  "  Bonnd  Table,"  Here  he  reigned  from 
508  till  his  death  iu  542.  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  truth,  or  even  probability,  in  the  tradition  of  King 
Arthur's  rule  in  Strathclyde ;  but  either  through  that  rule  being 
a  fact  of  history,  or  through  the  story  of  bis  exploits  having 
strongly  affected  the  minds  of  the  people,  many  localities  in  the 
district  have  traditions  bearing  upon  his  career,  and  some  places 
for  a  long  time  bore  evidence  of  Arthnrian  nomenclature. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  within  the  Cumbrian 
kingdom,  many  changes,  having  an  importajit  bearing  upon  the 
destinies  of  tbe  whole  country,  were  in  prc^freas  in  the  surround- 
ing regions.  In  449,  or  perhaps  a  year  lator,  Uie  Saxons  landed 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Caledonia,  and  taking  possession 
of  Lothian  and  the  adjacent  counties,  they  set  up  a  Saxon 
kingdom,  one  of  the  kings  of  which  gave  his  name  to  Edinburgh. 
About  fifty  years  later,  in  503,  the  Scots  from  IreUud  effected  a 
settlement  in  Argyleshire,  and  under  their  native  rulers  they 
commenced  a  new  career  iu  the  country  to  which  in  after  years 
they  gave  their  name.  Both  these  races,  antagonistic  in  almost 
every  respect,  were  fired  with  the  one  warlike  spirit,  and  they 
each  sought  the  extension  of  their  territories.  For  many  years  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  continual  turmoil  through  the  conflicts 
among  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  the  Picts  of  the  North,  the 
Saxons  of  Lothian,  and  the  Scoto-Irish  of  .ArgylsBhire. 


(A.D.  618  TO  A.D.  603.) 

Lgffettda  of  the  Birth,  lAfe,  and  Death  of  St.  KsnAigem,  or  SL 
Mungo,  Patron  Saint  of  Qlaagow — Foundaiion  of  the  City — 
Origin  of  the  Glasgow  Armorial  BeaHngs, 

The  mist  of  ages  and  the  superstitions  of  men  have  obaeured 
tbe  record  of  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  Glasgow.  No 
trustworthy  account  of  St  Hungo  now  exists,  and  such  as  still 
remain  are  so  full  of  miracles  and  supernatural  events,  that  f<ff 
the  purposes  of  authentic  bi(^raphy  they  are  of  no  value. 
Further  than  that  tbe  saint  founded  the  church  of  OIa^^w. 
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aboot  the  middls  of  the  sixth  century,  aad  that  he  died  in  the 
ewly  years  of  the  aeventh,  there  is  no  circumstance  related 
coneaniDg  him  apon  which  much  reliance  can  he  placed. 
I  lUpon  the  suggestion  of  Herbert,  the  second  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  s  life  of  St  Uungo  wbb  written ;  and  during 
tbe  episcopate  of  Joceline,  the  third  of  the  line  of  biahope, 
another  life  was  written  by  a  monk  of  Furnesa,  in  Lancashire, 
who  was  also  named  Joceline.  Tbe  latter  bi(^;rapher  states 
(Pinkerton's  Vii.  Kent.)  that  his  information  was  derived  from 
an  ancient  manuscript  then  existing  in  the  Cathedral  library; 
but  he  further  ados,  that  as  it  was  written  in  a  barbarous 
_     .nd  contained  many  doctrinal  errors,  from  a  Roman 

iiiolic  point  of  view,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  improving 
n  in  bow  nspects.  Here  it  is  where  the  difficulty  b^na. 
Joceline's  original  would  probably  be  written  in  tbe  ancient 
British  language,  and  the  doctrine  it  contained  would  be  CuMee 
doctrine.  The  original  biography  is  now  lost,  and  the  admittedly 
"improved"  one  remains.  In  addition  to  this  life  by  Joceline 
tbe  commemorative  celebrations  of  St.  Mungo  in  tbe  Aberdeen 
Breviary,  record  some  of  his  reputed  miracles  in  the  lections;  but, 
as  they  appear  to  be  founded  upon  the  work  of  the  English 
monk,  they  possess  no  greater  reliability. 

Hovever,  as  the  legends  are  not  without  interest,  and  are  pro- 
bably founded  upon  events  of  actual  occurrence,  an  endeavour 
has  been  made,  in  the  following  pages,  to  bring  together,  from 
every  available  source,  whatever  has  been  related  concerning 
St  Mango. 

The  parents  of  Kentigem,  or  Uungo,  were  Ewen  ap  Urien,  a 
jvince  of  Strathclyde,  and  Thenaw,  a  daughter  of  Loth,  king 
of  the  Saxons  of  Northumbria,  from  whom  the  Lothians  are 
supposed  to  be  named.  Of  Eugeniua  little  is  known;  of  Thenaw 
the  accounts,  like  those  of  her  son,  are  purely  l^endary.  The 
late  Dr.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  states  {Legends  and  Commemorative  Cdfhrationa  of 
St.  Kent.,  p.  34)  that  Fordun  was  of  opinion  that  Thenaw's  mother 
was  a  fflster  of  Uther  Pendragon,  and  aunt  of  the  famous  King 
Arthur.  But  that  and  other  similar  statements,  founded  upon 
so  much  that  has  been  tbe  subject  of  dispute,  can  only  be  taken 
as  expressions  of  opiniotL  In  King's  KaUndar  of  the  Baimis 
there  is  this  entry : — "  July  18 — S.  Thennow,  vidow  mother  of 
s.  mango  vnder  ^uig  Kugenius  in  scot.  445."  Her  father,  King 
Loth,  was  a  worshipper  of  Woden  and  Thor.  She  is  stated, 
bowever,  to  have  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion, 
tnit  had  not  been  confirmed  into  the  faith  by  the  holy  rite  of 
baptism.  An  enthusiastic  dreamer,  it  was  Thenaw's  ambition 
to  rival  the  Tiigin  Hary,  and  in  her  own  experience  to  show 
forth  to  the  world  another  immaculate  conception.     She  was 
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liandBome  and  fair  o£  face,  and  Pi-ince  Ewen  offered  her  his 
hand;  but  with  her  high  aspirations  she  scorned  him.  Although 
her  ^ther  was  anxious  that  the  match  should  be  made,  and  used 
bis  parental  authority  in  that  direction,  Thenaw  was  obstinate, 
and,  throwing  aside  all  her  royal  »tate,  hid  herself  in  a  remote 
mrt  of  the  country,  where  she  became  a  swineherd.  Here 
Ewen,  in  the  guise  of  a  female,  dbcovered  her,  and  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  a  king  afterwards  found  herself  with 
child.  She  returned  to  her  father,  hut  denied  all  crime.  As 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  exceedingly  severe  on  an  offence 
of  thb  nature,  her  father  relentleasly  nanded  hur  over  to  the 
executioners  to  be  atoned  to  death ;  but  they,  fearing  to  lift  a 
stone  to  royalty,  however  blameworthy,  thought  of  the  expedient 
of  casting  her  over  a  precipice.  This  they  accordingly  did, 
but  she  escaped  unhui'L  The  cart  in  which  she  was  thrown 
over  left  some  extraordinaiy  marks  on  the  portions  of  the  rock 
and  soil  with  which  it  came  into  contact  But  this  happy 
deliverance  did  not  effect  any  change  of  feeling  towards  her. 
Believed  now  to  be  a  sorceress,  the  much-wronged  Thenaw  was 
put  into  a  frail  skiff,  which  was  conducted  by  her  persecutors 
down  the  Forth,  and  outside  May  Isle  she  was  left  to  the  metcy 
of  the  waves.  Miraculously,  a  shoal  of  fishes  on  their  backs 
bore  the  boat  up  the  firth  to  tlio  shallows  at  Culross,  where 
St.  Serf  lived  and  laboured. 

Landing  at  Culross  with  great  difficulty,  Thenaw,  in  the 
pangs  of  labour,  dragged  herself  towards  the  renmaute  of  a 
shepherd's  fire,  and  there  brought  forth  her  son,  with  angels 
around  her  proclaiming  in  joyous  song  the  advent  of  anottier 
saint  into  the  world.  St.  Serf  had  been  in  his  cell  offering  his 
morning  devotions,  and  while  he  was  listening  to  the  angelic 
melody  a  shepherd  brought  to  him  the  mother  and  her  newly 
bom  babe.  The  venerable  man  greeted  the  infant  with  the  wor<^ 
— "  Blessed  art  thou  that  comest  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Cast  at  his  door  St.  Surf  adopted  the  strangers  into  hb  household. 
He  named  the  boy  Kentigem,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  British  words  Cvm,  L.  capitalis,  and  tyern,  L.  dominiis. 
The  Gaelic  fonn  is  also  given  by  some  philologists  as  Rentiyern, 
from  Ken,  L.  caput  {ceann,  G.),B.ni  tyern  {tigheaima,  G.)  Freely 
the  English  of  both  derivations  is  "  Lord  in  chief,"  and  St.  Serf 
is  credited  with  prophetic  foresight  in  so  naming  the  child.  At 
the  same  time  the  mother  was  baptized ;  but  after  the  mention 
of  that  event  nothing  is  recorded  of  her  until  a  much  later  period. 

As  time  passed  Kentigem  manifested  many  good  parts.  He 
was  attentive  to  his  secular  studies,  in  which  he  became  remark- 
ably proficient ;  he  was  good  and  brilliant,  was  possessed  of  a 
fine  voice ;  and  was,  altogether,  such  an  attractive  boy  that  St 
Serfs  heart  warmed  towards  him.    That  warmth  of  feeling 
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found  expression  in  ibe  pet  name  of  Mungho,  signifying  "  dear 
one,"  frrnn  the  British  mwyn,  gentle,  and  cu,  in  compOBition 
ghu,  dear.  Bat  more  than  this,  Mungo,  as  he  may  now  be  called, 
developed  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  miiacle-working.  Several 
Btoriee  in  this  connection  are  recorded.  St  Serf's  favoarite 
bird,  a  robin,  had  been  beheaded  by  some  mischievoas  urchins, 
bnt  "  the  marvellous  boy  "  put  its  head  and  body  together,  and 
by  earnest  prayer  restored  it  to  life,  -when  it  flew,  carolling 
merrily,  to  its  aged  master.  It  was  the  custom  to  keep  the 
monasteiT  lamps  always  lighted,  but  one  night  in  midwinter  they 
were  m&ut^ously  extinguished  by  some  of  Kentigern's  envious 
companions,  and  he,  vbose  duty  it  was  to  tend  them,  relighted 
them  by  taking  the  frozen  branch  of  a  tree,  which  be  blew  into 
Same.  Matters,  however,  came  to  a  climax.  One  harvest  season 
Si.  Serf's  cook  died,  and,  as  the  reapers  had  to  be  provided  with 
food,  a  difScul^  arose.  It  was  solved  by  the  saint  adjuring 
Unngo,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  either  to  raise  the  cook  from  the 
dead,  or  perform  the  cook's  work.  The  lad  was  horror-struck  at 
the  command,  and  took  immediate  refuge  in  prayer.  By  his 
deTOtions  he  was  comforted,  and  in  the  course  of  (hem  it  seems 
to  have  been  revealed  to  him  that  ha  was  to  work  the  miracle, 
and  then  leave  his  homo  and  fulfil  his  earthly  mission.  He 
bronght  the  cook  back  to  life ;  and  knowing  his  time  of  pro- 
bation to  be  at  an  end.  he  made  preparations  for  his  departure 
&om  the  place  that  had  given  shelter  to  himself  and  his  mother 
frcHn  the  day  of  his  birth. 

Kentigem's  journey  to  commence  his  labours  among  the 
benighted  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  regions  was  no  less 
remarkable  and  eventful  than  bis  boyhood.  Turning  his  face 
southwards  he  crossed  the  Forth ;  and  here,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  bis  mission,  according  to  some,  an  extraordinary  miracle 
took  place.  The  water  made  way  for  him,  and  as  with  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  there  was  a  wall 
on  bis  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  Others,  with  a  greater 
regard  for  probability,  suggest  that  he  waded  across  when 
the  tide  was  at  ebb ;  ana  perhaps  under  the  then  existing 
oonditioDS  of  the  river  that  was  possible.  In  whatever  way  the 
passage  was  made,  Mungo's  departure  was  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety  and  grief  to  St.  Serf,  wno,  on  its  being  made  known  to 
him,  rushed  to  the  ude  of  the  stream,  and  called  upon  his 
adopted  son  to  return  and  be  the  comfort  of  his  old  age.    The 

JODDg  man  was  moved ;  but  feeling  bis  duty  to  lie  before  him, 
e  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  his  venerable  protector, 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  It  is  said  that  a  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mnngo,  was  erected  shortly  after  this  on  the  spot 
where  be  was  born;  but  while  such  a  chapel  was  built,  it  was 
probably  at  a  much  later  date. 
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Hungo,  OD  bis  journey,  readied  Kemacb,  poeaiblj  CamwaUi, 
where  lived  an  old  Christian  named  Fergus,  who,  Simeon-like, 
had  had  a  revelation  from  Qod  that  he  should  not  die  until 
be  bad  seen  him  who  was  to  resenerate  the  country.  When 
Mungo  entered  the  humble  dweUing,  Fergus,  by  inspiration, 
knew  him  to  be  the  promised  deliverer,  and  having  Bung  or 
recited  the  Nunc  Di/mittis  ("Lord,  now  lettest  thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,"  et  seq.  St.  Luke,  ii.  29),  he  fell  dead 
on  the  floor.  This  alarming  event  did  not  discompose  the  pil- 
grim, for  he  remained  one  night  in  the  house  alone  with  the 
corpse.  He  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  sign  from  Heaven.  On 
the  following  morning  he  placed  the  body  of  the  old  man  on  a 
wain  or  cart,  to  which  he  yoked  two  wild  bulls,  and  he  resolved 
to  follow  them  wherever  they  should  lead.  No  details  ore  ^ven 
of  this  remarkable  journey.  Ultimately,  the  strange  cortege 
arrived  at  a  place,  said  to  be  called  Deschu,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Molendinar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  probably  about  the 
site  now  occupied  by  tiie  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

There  are  some  vague  indications  that  Deschu  was  a  small 
village.  Nearer  the  Clyde  there  was  sjiother  villa^,  named 
Cathures;  and  the  two  combined,  if  they  were  distinct  hamlets, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Glasgow.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
both  names  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  place ;  but  as 
they  are  used  separately  by  tradition,  the  probability  is  tb&t 
they  were  distinct  The  name  Deschu  is  said  to  mean  "happy 
family,"  though  with  what  reference  it  is  difficult  to  surmise ; 
while  Cathures  is  not  condescended  upon  in  regard  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name.  The  origin  of  these  places  is  veiled  in 
complete  darkness,  and  as  one  or  other  of  them  may  have  been 
a  Boman  station,  that  one  would  likely  be  in  existence  in  an 
insignificant  condition  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Latins.  At  Deschu,  continues  tradition,  when  Mungo 
and  his  charges  appeared,  was  a  cemetery  laid  out  and  conse- 
crated by  St.  Ninian,  and  in  it  the  saint  interred  the  remains 
of  old  Fergus.  There  was  also  here  a  primitive  church  founded 
by  St.  Ninian. 

Whether  owing  to  Kentigem's  strange  advent  into  the  district, 
or  owing  to  his  fame  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  miracle- worker 
having  preceded  him,  tradition  does  not  particularise;  but  it 
tells  how  the  Ring  of  Strathelyde,  accompanied  by  a  large 
concourse  of  his  people,  approached  Mungo,  and  prayed  him  to 
reside  among  them  and  to.ke  their  spiritual  oversight.  That 
they  should  nave  thought  on  religious  grounds  of  givmg  him  "a 
call,"  as  the  saying  is  now-a-days,  appears  somewhat  remarkable 
when  the  statement  is  taken  into  account  that  the  troubloua 
times  through  which  the  kingdom  had  passed  since  the  death 
of  St.  Ninian  had,  to  a  very  great  extent,  nullified  what  good 
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he  was  able  to  da  However,  if  tbe  so-called  biographers  are  to 
be  credited,  sucb  a  call  -was  given.  Tbe  saint  was  at  this  time 
Mily  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  felt  that  his  youth  was  a 
aerioos  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  bis  undertaking  so  heavy  a  charge. 
He  told  the  people  so,  but  they  pleaded  their  cause  so  eloquently 
that  he  was  constrained  to  accept.  Accordingly,  a  bishop  was 
sent  for  from  Ireland  to  consecrate  SL  Mungo  to  tbe  holy  office 
to  which,  by  the  sudrages  of  the  people,  be  had  been  elected. 
When  the  Irisb  bishop  arrived,  he  performed  the  conseciation 
rite  in  accordance  wltb  tbe  apostolic  tradition,  by  the  anointing 
of  the  head,  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spint,  and  by  the 
impoeition  of  handa  Some,  however,  aver  that,  owing  to  a 
mistake,  he  was  only  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon,  instead  of 
to  that  of  bishop. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  note  that  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  St.  Kent^em  commenced  bis  clerical  career  as  a  disciple 
of  tiie  Church  of  Rome,  or  in  connection  with  the  ancient  Culdee 
Chnrch  of  Ireland.  Already  it  has  been  pointed  ont  that  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  evangelised  by  one  whose  relations 
with  the  Culdees,  if  he  were  not  a  Culdee  himself,  were 
extremely  cld&e  and  Intimate;  and,  in  addition,  it  has  been 
indicated  that  St  Serf,  St.  Mango's  foster-father,  most  probably 
belonged  to  that  communion.  Notwithstanding  tbe  reiterated 
statements  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  such  evidence  as  can  be 
addaced  points  strongly  in  favour  of  the  founder  of  Glasgow 
b^ng  a  Cnldee.  The  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  was 
Ooldee;  he  was  brought  up  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
^Mstles  of  the  Culdee  faith  in  Caledonia;  ho  was  consecrated  by 
a  Cnldee  bishop;  and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  he  also 
most  have  been  a  Culdee,  and  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  in  later  times  tbe  doctrines  of  Rome  became 
on  the  ascendant,  but  there  seems  as  little  question  that  in 
Mango's  days  that  ascendency  bad  not  been  gained.  If  it  be 
tbe  fact  that  Kentigem  was  not  under  the  Papal  rule,  then  his 
position  cannot  have  been  one  of  a  bishop,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
rf  the  word,  but  merely  that  of  a  minister,  who,  by  his  learning 
and  talents,  drew  around  him  many  disciples,  and  whose  quali- 
ties as  a  preacher  were  appreciated  by  the  people  occupying  a 
very  wide  district,  which  district  might,  in  a  way,  be  regarded 
aa  his  bishopric  or  see.  Joceline  says  his  "diocese"  was  co- 
extensive wiUi  the  Cumbrian  kingdom ;  and  that  that  should  be 
BO  was  only  natural  He  had  been  requested  by  the  king  and 
people  of  Cumbria  to  be  their  minister ;  and  he  can  be  looked 
npon  as  the  fonnder  of  the  line  of  bishops  of  Glasgow  in  the 
same  way  as  the  early  Christian  preachers  in  Rome  were  the 
fbondation  of  the  long  line  of  Roman  Pontiffs. 

Kentigem,  on  his  appointment  to  this  high  ofSce,  became  more 
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austere  in  regard  to  hia  personal  habits  than  he  had  previously 
been.  He  travelled  on  foot  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
preaching  wherevor  he  went ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
he  became  exceedingly  popular  among  the  people.  When  at 
home  in  I>eschu  his  coucb  was  of  stone  in  a  cell  on  the  banks  of 
the  Molendinar.  In  diet  he  was  temperate,  his  food  consisting 
principally  of  bread,  cheese,  and  butter ;  and  his  drink  was  water 
and  milk.  He  took  neither  fiesh  meat  nor  wines,  and  broke  bis 
fast  once  only  every  two  or  three  days.  According  to  Joceline 
the  saint  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  beautiful  in  features, 
graceful  in  form,  and  gentle  and  kindly  in  manner.  His  cloth- 
ing was  a  hair  shirt  next  the  body,  over  which  was  a  garment 
of  goat-skin,  with  the  addition,  as  the  Eomish  writer  states,  of  a 
narrow  hood,  and  an  alb  and  stole.  The  same  authority  says 
that  his  episcopal  staff,  or  staff  of  ofBce,  was  of  simple  wood 
without  any  ornamentation,  and  that  he  went  about  with 
his  Manual  Book  in  his  hand,  ever  ready  to  exercise  his  aacred 
ministry.  He  is  described  as  slow  of  speech,  and  his  frequent 
pauses  in  preaching  were  very  impressive  and  productive  of 
good.  Moreover,  when  at  the  ^tar,  his  hearers  frequently  saw  a 
white  dove  hovering  above  his  head  ;  at  times  it  was  a  golden 
halo  or  nimbus  that  encircled  it.  He  imposed  upon  himself 
much  penance.  He  would  rise  from  his  not  too  luxurious  couch 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  rush,  in  all  weathers,  into  the 
Molendinar,  where  he  would  remain  until  he  had  chanted  or  sung 
the  whole  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  of  David.  When  he 
had  finished  he  would  lay  himself  down  on  a  stone  on  the  hill- 
side to  dry.  During  Lent  he  would  disappear  from  among  his 
followers,  and  under  pain  of  liis  malediction  he  forbade  their 
endeavouring  to  find  out  where  he  went  or  what  he  did  during 
that  time.  The  people  surmised,  however,  from  some  sermons 
he  preached  to  them,  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  woods,  spent 
hb  time  in  devotion,  living  upon  roots  and  whatever  he  could 
get  around  him.  On  Maunday  Thursday  he  returned  to  his 
cell ;  on  Good  Friday  he  was  crucified  in  spirit  with  Christ ;  on 
Saturday  ho  spent  the  day  in  dejection  and  prayer;  and  on 
Easter  Sunday  he  was  hilariously  joyful. 

Several  stories  are  recorded  of  events  that  occurred  during 
St.  Mungo's  early  stay  in  Deschu.  While  most  of  the  people 
believed  strongly  in  him,  some  few  were  sceptical,  and  these 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  unbelief  from  the  saint  himself. 
Two  brothers  resided  near  him,  one  of  whom  was  his  disciple, 
but  the  other  took  eveiy  opportunity  of  openly  discrediting  the 
saint  and  his  works.  After  a  very  glaring  act  of  disrespect  this 
young  man  met  with  a  fearful  death  tbrough  tripping  undcr- 
a  great  weight  he  had  boastingly  lifted.  It  is  also  stated  that 
St.  Kentigem  sowed  sand  in  a  field  one  spring,  and  that  when 
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B  csme  grain,  good  and  vfaoleaome,  was  reaped  &om 
iL  Ponbty  it  vas  that  same  field  that  tie  preparea  for  the 
seed  by  yokuig  a  wolf  and  a  stag  to  the  ploogn,  and  these  two 
veiy  dlasiiDilar  aninuds  worked  admirably  together.  Possessed 
of  aneh  retnaikable  powers  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  sunt  should  have  attracted  aroand  him  many  perscms 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Cbarch ;  and,  in  the  %ht  of  what  has  gone  before,  that  com- 
munity may  more  properly  be  called  a  Culdee  College,  than  a 
mooasteiy  m  the  Roman  Catholic  seose.  It  so  happened  that 
onoe  there  was  in  thi^  establishment  a  dearth  of  provisions, 
and  the  head  of  the  confivtemity  went  to  King  Uorken,  and 
informed  bim  of  the  sad  struts  into  which  the  brethren  had 
fallen.  "Cast  thy  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  will  sustain  thee," 
scripturally,  but  mockingly,  replied  the  king.  Mungo  pleaded 
for  nnman  assistance,  and  Morken  told  him  tauntingly  that  he 
coold  have  the  contents  of  his  bams  at  Cathures,  which  had 
been  newly  filled  with  the  harvest  proceeds,  if,  by  his  power, 
he  could  transport  them  to  Deschu.  The  suppliant  retired  from 
the  royal  presence,  and  by  means  of  his  miracle-working  mfta 
be  caused  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  to  sweep  the  bams  and  uieir 
contents  up  the  Molendinar  to  the  college.  Morken,  though 
literally  taken  at  his  word,  was  furious  when  his  loss  was  mMe 
known  to  him,  and  he  went  in  a  rage  to  St.  Mungo,  whom  fae 
denounced  as  a  magician  and  sorcerer.  Becoming  more  exas- 
perated, he  lifted  his  kingly  foot,  and  made  the  saint  measure 
□ia  length  on  the  ground.  In  addition  to  that,  one  of  Morken's 
servants,  a  man  who  had  never  shown  much  respect  for  Mungo, 
spoke  insulUngly  to  bim,  and  roundly  abused  bim.  But  the  hour 
of  retribution  was  at  band.  While  the  royal  company  was  riding 
a'way  to  the  king's  country  residence  at  Fertmet,  believed  to  be 
the  old  name  of  Fartick,  this  servant's  horse  became  restive  and 
threw  the  rider,  causing  immediate  death.  No  sooner,  also,  bad 
the  king  arrived  at  his  palace  than  be  was  attacked  with  gout  in 
the  foot  he  bad  applied  to  Mucgo's  person  ;  and  from  this  dis- 
ease, in  an  exceedingly  acute  form,  he  died  shortly  after  the 
nnfortunato  and  indignified  action.  As  Morken's  death  was 
thooght  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  the  power  of  St.  Kentigem, 
the  deceased  king's  relatives  desired  to  be  revenged.  They 
endeavoured  to  lay  bauds  on  the  holy  man  ;  and  so  much  did  he 
fear  their  rage  that  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  St.  David  in  Wales. 

On  this  portion  of  Kcntigern's  life  the  collectors  of  tradition 
are  peculiany  silent  and  indefinite,  and,  what  must  be  considered 
more  remarkable,  tbey  have  not  to  any  noteworthy  extent 
endeavoured  to  provide  imaginary  accounts  of  it  for  the 
delectation  of  after  generations.  Only  one  or  two  statements 
are  made  regarding  it.    David  received  his  brother  saint  with 
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all  good  feeling,  bat  their  stay  together  was  not  of  long  dnt&- 
tion.  After  leaving  him,  St.  Mungo  followed  the  track  of  a 
wild  animal  until  he  arrived  at  a  certain  place,  where  he  took  np 
his  abode,  and  where  he  founded  another  college  or  monasteiy. 
He  collected  many  disciples  around  him,  the  moat  prominent 
of  them  being  Asaph,  after  whom  the  place  was  ultimately 
culled.  While  presiding  over  this  establishment,  Kentigem, 
according  to  Joceline,  visited  Rome  several  times.  The  only 
miracle  attributed  to  the  saint  during  his  stay  at  St.  Asaph's, 
was  in  relation  to  a  pagan  king  of  the  district  who,  while 
mocking  him,  was  struck  with  instantaneous  and  total  blindness. 
His  sigat,  however,  was  restored  through  the  prayers  of  St 
Mungo,  and  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

"Wnile  this  was  going  on  in  Wales  many  events  of  a  stirring 
character  had  occurred  in  Strathclyde.  There  bad,  as  usual  on 
the  death  of  a  king,  been  a  long  struggle  among  the  native 
chieftains  for  the  throne,  but  a  battle  at  Arderyth,  or  Arthuret, 
on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Cumberland — by  some 
believed  to  be  Airdrie — settled  the  dispute  as  to  the  succession, 
and  gave  the  chief  power  to  Rhydderch  Hael,  or  Roderick  the 
Bountiful,  whose  kind  and  considerate  actions  endeared  him  to 
the  people.  Rhydderch  was  a  convert  of,  and  had  been  baptized 
by,  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  hia  reign 
was  to  send  to  St.  Mungo  in  Wales  preying  him  to  return. 
This  petition  was  so  urgent  that  Mungo  handed  over  the  govern- 
ment of  bis  soutliem  establishment  to  St.  Asaph,  and  returned 
northwards  accompanied  by  many  whose  personal  interest 
attached  them  to  him  wherever  he  went. 

The  re-entry  of  the  good  St.  Kentigem  into  Strathclyde  was 
made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  King  Rhydderch  offered 
homage  to  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  chief  power  of  govern- 
ment in  the  state,  reserving  it  only  to  himself  to  rule  under  the 
guidance  of  his  spiritual  lord.  This,  triumphantly  declares 
Joceline,  was  a  testimony  to  the  prophetic  christening  by  St 
Serf  of  his  foster-child  as  Kentigem,  or  "  Lord  in  Chief." 
Either  at  the  time  of  this  return,  or  shortly  after  it,  St  Mungo 
was  preaching  to  the  people  on  a  plain,  but  as  he  could  not  be 
seen  or  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  multitude,  he  manifested 
his  miraculous  power  oy  causing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood 
to  rise  up  into  a  mound,  and  he  then  continued  hia  remarks  to 
the  better  ediBcation  of  his  hearers.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
place  where  this  event  occurred  was  at  what  ia  now  known  aa 
Ddvehill,  off  the  Qallowgate,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Qlaagow 
Cross ;  and  that  this  incident  gave  rise  to  the  motto  of  the 
city,  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  word." 
Hoddam,  in  DumMesshire,  where  the  saint  first  bad  his  cathe- 
dral, is  also  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  this  miracle.     How- 
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ever  that  maj  be,  the  influence  of  tbe  preacher  over  both  lane 
and  people  was  very  great,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  unlimited 
temponu  and  apiritiuu  power. 

SL  HuDgo  afterwards  transferred  his  cathedral  to  Glasgow, 
wheae  he  performed  as  extraordinary  miracles  as  he  had  done 
before;  and  these  latter  ones  are  related  with  more  respect 
to  drcomstance  than  the  former,  though  with  as  little  regard 
to  tenth  or  probability.  King  Rhyddercb  had  g^ven  his  consort. 
Queen  Langaetb,  at  the  time  of  tbeir  marriage,  a  very  precious 
and  peculiar  ring.  In  an  intrigue  with  a  soldier  the  &ai1  qneen 
gave  her  lover  this  pledge  of  her  husband's  regard.  One  day, 
while  the  king  was  walking  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  he  discovered  this  soldier  sleeping  off  tiie  fatiguea  of  the 
diase  nndemeaUi  a  tree,  and  on  his  finger  he  observed  the  much 
prised  jewel  Without  awakeoing  the  slumbering  Mars,  the 
outraged  and  indignant  monarch  slipped  the  ring  off  his  finger, 
and  cast  it  into  t^e  river.  Going  home  in  a  jealous  rage  he 
demanded  from  his  qneen  the  ring  be  bad  given  her.  Know- 
ing what  she  had  done  with  it,  she  temporised,  protesting 
that  she  knew  not  what  had  become  of  it,  and  she  saia  she  must 
have  lost  it  some  way  or  other.  Her  husband  gave  her  a  certain 
time,  peiliaps  a  day  or  two,  in  which  to  find  it.  In  the  first 
insiaoee  she  sent  to  her  lover  asking  him  to  retom  the  ring ; 
but  he,  avare  of  having  lost  it,  without  knowing  bow,  was 
nnaUe  to  comply  witJi  her  ui^nt  request  Despairing,  she 
west  to  St.  Muogo,  confessed  all  to  him,  and  liesougfat  his 
assistance.  It  is  to  be  pre^med  that  the  saint  read  his  fair 
penitent  a  lectore  on  her  inconstancy,  but,  whether  or  not,  be 
■et  abont  to  help  her  in  her  serious  difficulty.  Commanding  a 
fishing  line  to  be  cast  into  the  Clyde,  the  first  fish  Qiat  was 
caught,  on  being  cut  up,  was  found  to  have  within  its  stomach 
the  ring  abont  which  there  had  been  so  much  ada  Queen 
lAOgneth  returned  it  to  her  lord,  and  tradition  says,  in  eflect, 
that  be  was  mollified,  and  that  the  royal  couple  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

Anotha*  event  of  St.  Mnngo's  second  residence  in  Glasgow 
was  the  vint  of  St  Columba,  the  great  Culdee  apostle  of  the 
Hi^Uanda  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  The  saint  of  lona  came 
with  a  larao  following  to  see  St  Kentigem,  and  the  meeting 
between  them  appean  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  and 
impoains  description.  St  Columba,  on  approaching  the  college 
at  Desuia,  saw  coming  towards  him  a  great  company  of  the 
inhaldtants  of  the  place,  and  from  among  the  multitude  he 
could  easily  single  out  St  Ifungo  because  of  the  "  glory"  that 
encircled  his  head.  As  the  two  companies  drew  near,  the 
(^oirs  of  the  meeting  saints  sang  in  response  to  each  other  the 
praise  of  the  friend  of  tbeir  r^pective  superiors,  and  the  choral 
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festival  lasted  for  aome  time.  Their  saintships  then  embraced 
and  exchanged  pastoral  staves.  The  one  presented  hy  Columba 
to  his  clerical  brother  was,  it  is  said,  preserved  for  many  years 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  in  England. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  St,  Columba's  followers,  gaining  little 
from  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  their  master,  were  given 
to  thieving.  A  nnmber  of  them  fancied  a  fat  wether  belonging 
to  the  Glasgow  bishop's  flock,  and  they  determined  to  make  it 
their  own.  While  they  were  doing  no,  the  shepherd  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  the  authority  of  St.  Kentigem, 
bade  them  desist,  adding  that  if  they  desired  any  of  the  ^eep 
he  had  no  doubt  they  might  have  them  on  preferring  their 
request  to  his  master.  But  they  did  not  heed  him,  and  as  be 
showed  some  resistance  to  their  sacrilegious  conduct,  the}'  knocked 
him  down.  One  of  them  cut  off  the  head  of  the  sheep,  but  the 
head  turned  immediately  into  stone,  and  became  a  Sxture  to  his 
hand.  Overcome  with  terror  at  this  event  the  robbei-s  fled,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  take  the  petrified  head  from  their  com- 
panion's hand,  but  without  avail  Ultimately  they  had  to  go  to 
St.  Mungo  and  confess  their  sin,  for  which  he  corrected  them ; 
and  he  relieved  the  stricken  man  of  his  awkward  burden.  The 
lands  upon  which  this  occurrence  took  place  were  afterwards 
known  as  the  lands  of  Ramishorno,  and  on  these  St  David's, 
or  the  Ramshorn  Church,  and  adjoining  buildings,  now  stand. 

King  Rhydderch's  fame  as  a  bountiful  king  had  spread  to  Ire- 
land, and  one  of  the  rulei-s  of  that  country  sent  his  jester  to  the 
court  of  Strathclyde  to  sec  if  the  extraordinary  accounts  that  had 
reached  him  were  tnie.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  on  Christmas 
day,  this  jester  was  playing  the  harp  and  the  timbrel  before  the 
king,  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  entertainment  made  by  the 
musician,  that  he  promised  Ut  give  him  whatever  he  desired. 
Taking  Rhydderch  at  his  word,  the  Irishman  requested  a  plate- 
ful of  brambles.  The  joke  tickled  the  king,  and  he  laughed 
heartily ;  but  the  other  assured  him  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that 
he  must  have  what  he  had  asked.  Royalty  was  in  a  fix,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  ultimately  he  went  to  St.  Mungo, 
told  him  his  difliculty,  and  besought  his  aid.  The  saint  directed 
Rhydderch  to  go  to  a  place  where  he  had  thrown  his  garment 
the  previous  summer  for  ease  in  hunting.  He  went,  and  he 
found  it  lying  over  a  bramble  bush  which  was  heavily  laden 
with  fine  ripe  berries.  He  brought  a  large  plateful  to  the  jester, 
who  was  taken'aback  to  find  that  his  unseasonable  request  could 
be  complied  with,  and  who  considered  it  his  interest  to  remain 
in  Strathclyde  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  one  occasion  a  servant  of  St.  Kentigem  was  cro.ssing  the 
Clyde  with  some  cans  of  milk  belonging  to  his  master.  Acci- 
dentally the  lids  came  off  them,  and  »ie  milk  was  spilled  in  the 
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inter.  In  despair  be  fled  to  his  snperior'a  cell,  and  fcwgnMiity^ 
lum  witti  the  Ion ;  but  the  suat  was  equaJ  to  the  emergency,  far 
Im  Bent  the  maa  biek  to  the  river,  and  told  him  to  pick  oofe  of  it 
irbatever  he  ooold  see.  Reiaroiog  he  found  in  the  water  ae 
maay  eheeees  as  there  had  been  cans  of  milk  spilled,  and  tbeae 
be  earned  back  to  the  coUese.  Another  of  Hango's  milvekfl 
leUting  to  the  Clyde  was  in  o(»inection  with  a  mill  be  had 
baOt  OD  its  banks,  which  woold  not  work  dnriog  cfaorch  boiHB 


Bat  in  additi(Hi  to  this  power  of  working  miradee,  St  Maose 
appeals  to  have  been  poeseased  of  a  Tnarrelloiu  ins^fat  into  ue 
iedings  and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  come  into  oontact 
A  d«rk  had  presNited  himself  for  ordio&tion,  but  as  the  eaitit  . 
a»«  8  solidary  flame  proceeding  from  bis  bosom,  a  certaiUrW^ 
of  an  nnregeoentted  and  onpnrified  heart,  be  rejected  hint.  Tbb 
man  afterwards  met  with  a  fearfai  and  sudden  death.  Another 
clerk,  similarly  sitaated,  was  drowned  in  the  river  after  being 
rejected  by  the  remarkable  man  of  Deschu. 

It  is  said  by  Joceline  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  St. 
Miingo  paid  hia  seventh  visit  to  Rome,  and  on  this  oocasim  he 
became  so  ill  in  the  imperial  city,  that  it  was  feared  he  woold 
sever  be  able  to  return  home.  However,  he  recovered,  and  be 
had  a  long  interview  with  the  jpc^,  to  whom  he  diacloaed  all 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  his  life.  The  pope  was  so  cfaamMd 
with  the  candonr  and  evident  talent  of  the  Strathclyde  apostle, 
that  he  confirmed  him  in  his  episcopate,  forgave  him  for  being 
consecmted  by  only  one  bishop  when  three  abonld  have  been  at 
the  ceremony,  and  by  his  kind  words  and  actions  sent  Kentigem 
home  rejoicing.  He  brought  with  him  a  bell,  consecratea  by 
hia  HolinesB,  which  was  set  up  in.  the  coll^;e  or  monasteiy 
buildings  at  Qlasgow, 

The  life  of  St.  Kentigem  became,  as  years  advanced,  more  and 
mora  saintly,  and  even  the  elements  seemed  to  respect  him,  for 
the  nun  never  wet  his  garments.  He  paid  many  visits  to 
diSerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  extended 
his  journeys  to  Orkney,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  preaching  and  doing 
good  wherever  he  went.  Besides  an  obacnre  story  about  his 
raising  of  a  laige  stone  cross  which  had  fallen,  and  which  it  had 
been  foond  impossible  to  re-erect,  his  miraculous  actions  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  old  Kalendar  writers : — 
'  He  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  dea^  speedi  to  tha 
dumb,  health  to  the  sick,  and  their  right  senses  to  those  that 
were  lunatick." 

Bnt  the  end  cameL  The  weight  of  advancing  yean  Tneased 
heavily  en  St.  liungo,  and  for  about  a  week  he  was  eonnned  to 
his  ooocb.  Towards  the  cl<Me  of  the  week  an  angel  appeared  to 
him  is  a  vinon,  and  instructed  that  he  should  be  placed  in  » 
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warm  bath,  where  fais  worn  spirit  could  escape  from  its  prison 
of  clay  and  fly  to  its  Maker.  Those  of  his  disciples  who  wished 
to  be  taken  with  him  were  to  step  into  the  bath  also.  Tho 
injunctions  of  the  supernatural  visitor  were  faithfully  carried 
out.  St.  Mungo  was  taken  to  the  bath,  and  gently  lowered 
into  it.  A  large  number  of  his  adherents  followed  him  ;  and  the 
immortal  spirite  of  the  saint  and  his  companions  were  taken  by 
Him  who  gave  them.  The  saint's  death  was  easy;  "because," 
eaid  the  attendant  angel, "  thy  whole  life  in  this  world  hath 
been  a  continual  martyrdom,  it  hath  pleased  God  that  thy 
manner  of  leaving  it  should  he  easier  than  that  of  other  men." 
The  body  of  St  Mungo,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  office,  full  pon- 
tificals, as  Joceline  calls  them,  wu3  buried  at  the  right  side  of  the 
high  altar  in  the  cathedral  church  attached  to  the  college,  then 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  His 
death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  king  and  the  people ;  and 
the  memory  of  his  holy  life,  however  it  may  have  been 
deformed  by  tradition,  will  be  preserved  as  long  as  the  city 
he  founded  exists. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  St.  Kentigem,  according  to  most 
accounts,  had  reached  the  age  of  185.  This,  however,  is  palpa- 
bly erroneous  ;  but  by  taking  such  dates  as  are  given  for  various 
events  in  his  career  by  different  writers,  a  probable  table  of 
chronoloCT  may  be  made  up,  which  will  give  him  at  death  the 
more  likSy  age  of  83  years.     That  table  is  as  follows : — 


Birth  of  St,  Mnogo  ftl  Calrou,    .... 
Elected  to  the  ovendglit  or  biahopric  of  Glujtow, 
Lafl  Glasgow  on  the  death  of  Uoiken, 
Returned  to  Glugow  on  tccewion  of  Hhyddercb, 
Died  »t  GUsgow, 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  sec  of  Qlasgow  was 
probably  founded  in  543  A,D.,  when  St.  Mungo  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age ;  that  his  stay  until  the  death  of  Morken  lasted 
for  about  twenty  years ;  that  he  remained  in  Wales  for  eleven 
years,  and  that  he  was  in  Glasgow  twenty-nine  years  before 
nia  death.  That  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Sunday 
the  13th  January,  603.  Such  entries  as  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Saints'  Kalendars : — "  7th  January — S.  Kentigeme  vidoue 
in  Scotland,  560;"  and  "13th  January — S.  Mungo  bischop  of 
Glascowe  in  Scotland  vnder  King  Conwalle,  578."  They  do 
not,  however,  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  further 
than  that  they  afibrd  ground  for  conjecture  they  are  of  no  use. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  what  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  Glasgow's  patron  saint;  and  as  a  fitting  termination  to  an 
account  of  his  career,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  Commemor- 
iUive  Celebrationa  of  the  SaiTit,  as  translated  by  Ur.  Stevenson 
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from  tbe  Aberdeen  Breviary  and  the  Arbnthnott  Hisaal,  the 
ibUowiog  lines  occur  in  an  antiphonal  hymD :— > 


A  snoceediog  hymn  of  tw^ity-aeven  lines  containa  :- 


In  the  o£Bce  of  the  Feaat  of  St  Kentigem,  celebrated  on  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany,  I3th  January,  there  is  a  long  hynm. 
These  are  the  opening  lines : — 

"Sio^  Sion,  ling,  with  pUndiU  riof^u^ 
Haart,  Toioe,  HoA  baud  tagethBr  bringing, 
Hol^  astiMma  londlv  nn^n^ 

St.  Mni^a  pnuM  procUimt " 

After  lelatin^  in  aimilar  verse,  the  aunt's  miraclea,  the  hymn 
eonclodes : — 

"  Futor  laitUil,  prelate  I10I7, 
Gnide  from  Heavea,  meek  ^id  lowly, 
Va,  who  tread  thy  path  lo  alowly. 

In  this  place  it  may  appropriately  be  pointed  ont  that  the 
aty  arms  are  stated  to  be  founded  upon  some  of  tiie  more  promi- 
nent miracles  of  St.  Mungo.  The  bird  ia  St.  Serfs  robin 
restored  to  life  by  Kentigern  in  his  youth ;  the  tree  is  the  bough, 
noir  foUy  developed,  with  which  the  monastery  lamps  were 
relisted ;  the  fish  and  the  ring  are  emblems  drawn  from  Qaeen 
LangaetL's  imprudence,  and  her  remarkable  deliverance  by  the 
saint;  and  the  bell  is  the  consecrated  one  brought  by  St. 
Kentigem  from  Kome  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  that 
city.  Cleland  (Siae  and  Progress,  p.  192)  nves  prominence 
to  the  following  allegorical  explanation  of  the  city  arms: — 
'  The  tree  is  emblematical  of  the  spreading  of  the  Qospel :  its 
leaves  being  represented  as  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The 
bird  is  also  typical  of  that  glorious  event,  so  beantifnUy  described 
under  tbe  similitude  of  tbe  winter  being  passed,  and  the  rain 
over  and  gone,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  being  come,  and 
Uie  voice  of  the  tartle  heard  in  our  land.  Bells  for  calling  the 
fiuthfol  to  prayers,  and  other  holy  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
have  been  ctawidered  so  important  in  Boman  Catholic  conntries, 
that  for  several  centuries  past  the  right  of  consecration  has 
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been  configiaJ  on  iben  by  the  dignitftrieB  of  the  Omreh.  fknt 
reli^on  might  not  abamt)  the  wbcde  insigoui  i^  the  town,  A* 
trade,  which  at  that  time  was  confioed  to  fishing  and  curing 
salmon,  came  in  for  its  share,  and  this  dicnmetanee  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  of  giving  the  sahnon  a  place  in  tiie  arms  of  the  city." 
It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  say,  that  soeh  a  meaning  must  be, 
&om  its  nature,  almost  entirely  imaginary,  tbe  only  part  having 
anyappearance  of  probability  being  that  regarding  the  salmon. 

With  this,  and  with  the  further  statement  that  St.  Henaw 
followed  her  son  &om  Culross  to  Glasgow,  where  she  died  full 
of  yean,  giving  her  name — now  corrnpted  to  St.  Enoch — to 
a  cDurch,  Uien  to  a  street  and  a  square,  in  the  dt^,  the  chronicle 
of  the  legends  of  St  Mungo  may  be  fitly  concbufod. 


CHAPTER  m. 

<A.D.  fiOS  TO  A.D.  HIS.) 

Deaih  of  King  Rhydderek  of  Strathdyde — Supposed  Sueeessora 
to  St.  Mungo — Annals  of  StnUuxjfdjt — IHtipvie  between  the 
Culdeea  and  the  Boman  Ga&oUc  Innovaton — DovmfaH  of 
the  KimgcUyn  of  ^raikdyde,  <md  ita  Incorporation  in  the 
ScotUak  Kvngdom. 

It  is  nsaally  recorded  by  writos  of  the  histcay  lA  tbe  ko  and 
oHy  of  Glasgow,  that  there  is  a  blank  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  St.  liango  until  1115,  when  Frinee  David,  aflcrwirda 
David  L  fA  Scotimd,  showed  his  intoest  in  them,  and  hia  seal 
Ibr  the  CSiorcb,  by  instituting  an  inquiry  into  their  then  present 
and  their  past  conditiona  But  while  thai  b  actually  tb«  CMe, 
tbere  are  many  events  b^eved  to  have  transpired  in  the  king- 
dom of  Stnthclyde,  and  in  the  surrounding  territories,  dming 
tlte  period  mentioned,  which  have  a  material  bearing  upon  tbe 
dianged  condition  of  afiain  at  the  laitez  date. 

St.  Knngo'a  death  caused  great  moonang  in  tbe  kii^dom ; 
and  it  is  on  record  that  a  fo^  or  jester  attadied  to  the  eoart 
of  Sing  Bhydderdi  went  about  continaally  lamenting.  Beiiw 
aaked  what  ailed  him,  he  replied  tint  his  lotd  the  king  and 
one  of  the  principal  chie&  could  not  r^nain  in  life  afta  tbe 
buhop'a  death.  Both  the  persons  named  died  dniiy  after, 
and  tney  were  buried  in  Glasgow.  Bbydderch  died  at  Fartniet^ 
aneiait  Faftiek,  which  sppeazB  to  have  been  tibe  Bajnoral  of 
Stntfadydian   royalty.      This  ki^,  the   gnateiA  of    aB   tbe 
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jnlen  of  Stntfadyde,  is  thus  described  bj  Joceline,  Si.  Mangoli 
laognqiber : — "  Okay  ia  his  house,  libwalily  in  his  luutttk 
sTiMiii^  in  his  mootb,  mnnificenee  in  his  hand,  bo  that  Um 
Lord  luesaed  the  work  of  his  hands."  In  Adamuan's  Lift  t^ 
SL  (^vmha,  there  is  the  fc^owing  psBsage  relating  to  him : — 
**  A  prophecy  of  the  holy  man  concerning  King  Reaerc,  the  s(» 
f^  Totail,  who  reigned  at  Fetia  Cloithe — the  same  being  a  friend 
of  the  ikint — sent  at  another  Ume  a  secret  message  to  him  hf 
lAgbens  Hocamiii,  widiii^  to  know  if  he  shoiila  be  dain  t^ 
bis  eoemiea  v  not.  lAgbeos,  being  asked  by  the  saint  con- 
cerning the  same  king,  nis  kingdom,  and  people,  answered  as 
in  pity.  Why  do  yoa  ask  me  about  this  wretch,  who  can  by 
no  means  know  what  hoar  he  shall  be  slain  by  his  enenues  f 
The  saint  apoa  Uiis  said,  He  shall  never  be  delivered  into  the 
bands  of  hn  enemies,  bat  shall  die  in  his  hoose,  upon  his  own 
pillow.  Which  prophecy  of  the  aaint  concemiDg  the  king  was 
fulfilled;  for,  acooraing  to.  his  word,  he  died  an  easy  death 
in  bis  own  boose."  TlOo  time  at  which  this  prophecy  is  said 
to  l»ve  been  ottered  was  when  Bhyddercb,  omy  a  ciiieftain  in 
the  country,  was  engaged  in  tlie  struggle  for  Bupremacy  whidi 
enlminated  at  the  battle  of  Ardeiyth.  Very  little  more  remains 
to  be  stated  regarding  him.  According  to  some  writers, 
CSialmers  among  them,  he  left  no  sons,  and  the  chiefs  again 
contended  amoog  themselTes  for  many  years  for  the  throne. 
While  it  woald  seem  to  be  the  &ct  that  do  son  of  his  sacceeded 
to  the  throne  on  his  death,  it  would  probably  be  beside  the 
truth  to  aver  that  he  had  no  family.  A  legend  exists  that, 
throogh  the  blessing  of  St  Mungo,  Qaeen  Langueth,  in  her  old 
age,  nought  forth  a  son,  who  was  named  Constantine,  There 
ia  no  evidence,  however,  that  this  son  ever  ruled,  or  sought  to 
r«le,  awr  Strathdyde.  On  the  contrary,  be  seems  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  to  have  founded  a 
td^ions  boose  at  Qovan,  whence  his  ioflueace  extended  as  fax 
aa  Kintirft  While  preaching  in  Kintire  he  is  said  to  have  been 
DHitdered ;  and  the  entries  in  the  Sunts'  Kalendars  are  to  the 
effect  thfU  St.  Constantine,  martyr,  whose  day  was  on  the 
lltb  Hatch,  died  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  buried  at  Qovan.  In  that  event  he  would  predecease  hia 
fatbor  by  some  years. 

Hie  rriermoes  to  CHasgow,  under  that  name  or  the  names  of 
CUhnres  and  Desdiu,  are  in  this  period  few  and  obscure. 
Aeeordii^  to  some   authoriUes    St.   Balrade,  whose  name  it 


tiie  Aberdeen  Breviuy  as  living  on  the  east 
eoastt  and  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Mango,  succeeded  hia 
Inarhnr  as  head  of  the  college  at  Deachu,  and  tjiat  he  founded 
a  idigioaa  house  at  Inchinnan,  in  Benfrewshire.  One  of  the 
Kalendan  hns  this  item . — "  S.  Connalle,  first  Arch-Deacon  of 
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gloscow,  disciple  to  S.  Monffo,  vader  Kiog  Eugenins  ya  4, 
612 ;"  while  it  also  saya  that  lie  had  a  monaatery  or  coll^  at 
InchinnaiL  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  however,  was 
{nrejadicial  to  the  cause  of  reli^on,  aod  there  is  no  further 
record  of  the  Church  or  its  clergy  until  the  time  of  Frinee 
IHvid. 

The  dispute  as  to  the  succession  on  the  death  of  King 
Bhydderch,  was  ultimately  settled,  prohably  about  6M,  whan 
Owen,  or  Iloen,  obtained  poasessioa  of  the  throne.  The  history 
of  his  reign  and  of  the  rulers  who  followed  him,  can  only  be 
gleaned  m>m  fragmentary  information  given  by  the  Annals  of 
ulster  and  some  of  the  Saxon  Chroniclea,  whicn  consist  almost 
entirely  of  accounts  of  battles  and  the  deaths  of  kings  in  the 
shortest  terms  At  the  time  of  Owen,  Donald  Breac  was  King 
of  Kintire,  and  this  warlike  monarch  of  the  Scoto-Irish  sought 
to  extend  his  territories  by  an  invasion  of  I^ctland.  His  course 
was  not  altogether  victonoua,  for  he  was  defeated  in  Inverness- 
shire,  and  while  retreating  homewards  he  heard  that  Owen,  in 
command  of  his  Cumbrian  tribesmen,  bad  threatened  an  iova^ 
sion  of  Kintire.  Accordingly  he  marched  against  this  new 
enemy ;  but  his  troops  agun  suffered  a  severe  repulse,  and  he 
was  himself  slain  in  the  battle.  This  event  took  place  about 
the  year  642  a.d.  Thence  to  658  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
occurrence,  when  it  is  briefly  stated  that  "  Guiret,  King  n 
Alclwyd,  died."  Twenty-three  years  later,  681,  the  Strath- 
clydians  repulsed  an  invasion  of  the  Irish  from  Ulster,  the  point 
of  attack  being  on  the  Ayrshire  coast.  Presumably  this  waa 
done  in  the  reign  of  Daniel  Mac  Avin,  or  Donald,  son  of  Owen, 
for  under  date  of  694  the  annals  make  known  the  death  o£ 
a  king  of  that  name. 

Alwut  this  time,  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  clergy,  in  what  at  that  period  might  be 
more  properly  termed  North  Britain  than  Scotland,  and  the 
officials  of  uie  Roman  Church,  as  to  several  matters  of 
ceremony.  Such  an  incident  in  in  itself  a  strong  proof  in 
support  of  the  idea,  already  set  forth  in  these  pages,  that  the 
religion  of  the  early  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  country  was 
Culdee  in  its  form,  as  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic.  The  tenets 
of  Rome  had  made  considerable  headway,  and  it  was  not  unna- 
tural that  the  two  parties  should  come  into  collision.  The 
descendants  of  the  Culdees  bad  a  manner  of  their  own  of 
computing  the  yearly  return  of  Easter,  and  their  calculations 
frequently  brought  the  celebration  of  the  festival  a  month 
earlier  than  the  see  of  Rome  thought  proper.  The  I^pal 
authorities  were  also  displeased  at  t£e  simplicity  of  worship 
and  at  the  absesce  of  clerical  orders  among  the  ministers  (^ 
North  Britain.    With  an  intolerant  zeal  they  Bought  to  force 
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thMT  own  notions  upon  the  Caldees.  The  controvGny  raged 
loog  and  fiercely,  and  was  not  unmixed  with  barbarities  and 
peisecntioDs  peculiar  to  a  semi-^iviiised  aga.  But  the  decreas- 
ing numbers  and  influence  of  the  native  party  rendered  their 
reeuatance  to  the  innovations  of  little  or  no  a\-aU,  and  their 
struggles  and  sufferings  bad  only  the  effect  of  making  the 
intrraoetion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  more  graduu  and 
less  sadden  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  dispute 
lasted  with  more  or  less  vigour  for  nearly  three  centuries  ;  but 
nltimately  it  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

To  return  to  civil  matters.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
ci^th  century  the  kingdom  of  Stratholyde,  powerful  and 
prosperoos  in  its  time  among  the  many  states  into  which  the 
coontry  was  divided,  suffered  defeats  that  appear  to  have  been 
the  forerunners  of  its  downfall  In  an  engagement,  about  711, 
with  the  Scots,  they  were  defeated,  and  a  long  war  seems  to 
have  ensued  between  the  two  nations,  for  mention  is  made  of 
another  reverse  in  717.  Their  territory  was  being  gradually 
encRMched  upon  on  all  sides,  and  tiiough  the  Ficts  were  in 
turn  the  i^igressors,  the  Scots  of  Eintire  were  rapidly  asserting 
tbeir  supremacy,  and  were  carrying  war  with  them  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  722  Bile  Mac  Alpine,  or  son  of  Elphin, 
King  of  Strathclyde,  died ;  but  no  successor  on  the  throne  is 
named  in  the  annals  for  many  years  after.  Tlie  Venerable  Bede, 
who  died  in  734^  states  that  in  his  time  the  Britons  of  Cumbria 
had  possession  of  most  of  their  territories ;  but  it  is  mora  than 
likely  that  these  were  very  considerably  reduced  in  extent  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  at  the, formation  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  retira!  of  the  Roman  legions.  In  7ii  the  Strathclydians 
fbogfat  a  battle  with  the  Picts,  and  were  defeated;  and  six  years 
afterwards,  in  another  conflict  between  the  two  nations,  Talgoran 
Mac  Fergosa,  a  brother  of  Ungust,  then  the  Fictish  king,  was 
slain,  ^y  756  an  alliance  seems  to  have  been  entered  into 
between  the  rulers  of  Pictland  and  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Korthombrio,  for  in  that  year  Ungust,  with  bis  ally  Eobert, 
ravaged  Strathdyde  and  laid  isiege  to  its  metropolis,  Alclwyd 
was  snrrendered  on  the  1st  of  August  in  that  year,  and  it  was 
sacked  by  the  conquerors,  who,  cunously  enough,  are  said  not 
to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  caatle.  The  kingdom  was 
evacuated  on  conditions,  probably  those  of  paying  tnbute  and 
of  rendering  military  service;  but  it  was  not  lett  unmolested 
long.  On  we  1st  of  January,  780,  Alclwyd  was  burned — it  is 
not  known  by  whom ;  but  possibly  that  event  was  the  result 
of  another  outbreak  of  the  dispute  between  the  Cumbrians  and 
their  northern  and  eastern  neighbours.  After  this  they  sus- 
tained  nnmerons  defeats,  and  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
Ulster  Irish  obtaining  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Ayrahire,  in 
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a.  disMet  in  which  it  is  alleged  the  Picts  had  formerly  gaiaed  a 
footiog.  "  Conaa  Mac  Ruorach,  Kings  of  Britons,  died,"  say  ibo 
Ulster  Annals  under  the  year  Slo;  and  they  add,  that  by  83d 
the  Strathclyde  Britona  were  so  w^^ened  that  they  dared  Qofc 
declare  war. 

At  this  period  the  whole  country  was  ia  a  state  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  turmoil.  The  Strathclydians,  as  has  been  seen, 
were  exceeifingly  weak,  and  the  Picts,  whose  power  tad  for 
some  time  been  decaying,  were  their  companions  in  infirmity. 
The  Danes  were  ravaging  the  whole  country,  and  altogether 
matters  were  in  a  most  tumultuous  condition.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all,  Alpine  ascended  the  Scoto-Irish  throne,  and  as  he  was  a 
maa  of  great  energy  and  decision,  be  saw  that  the  times  were 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.  Attacking  the 
Ficts  settled  in  Galloway,  he  overthrew  them  ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  reign  his  purpose  seems  to  have  been  coni^ueet. 
His  son  Kenneth,  better  known  as  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine,  was  a 
man  of  similar  ambition,  and  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  crown 
about  836.  In  843  he  became  king  of  the  united  kingdoms 
<rf  the  Picts  and  Scots.  This  was  brought  about,  some  say,  by 
virtue  of  a  relationship  between  the  reigning  families  of  thie 
Irish  of  Kintire  and  of  the  Ficts ;  but,  od  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  841  he  commenced  a  terrible  war  with  the  Ficts, 
and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  he  conquered  them. 
However,  the  manner  in  which  the  union  was  brought  about 
has  no  effect  upon  the  historical  fact  that  in  843  Kenneth 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdoms ;  and  that  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Britain  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Scotland. 

Strathclyde  still  preserved  its  somewhat  precarious  indepen- 
dence. In  871  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  had  landed  on  (he 
east  coast,  and  committed  great  depredations  among  the  north- 
eastern kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  ravaged  Strathclyde, 
and  invested  Alclwyd,  or  Dumbarton,  for  four  months,  in  the  end, 
aa  a  Welsh  Chronicle  relates,  destroying  the  town.  But  the  Scot- 
tish kings  were  not  content  with  their  greatly  extended  domin- 
ions, for  it  is  recorded  that  in  872,  Artga,  King  of  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde,  was  killed  at  the  instigation  of  Constantine 
Mac  Kenneth,  King  of  the  Scots,  probably  with  some  political 
object  in  view.  In  875,  however,  toe  Danes,  who  had  wintered 
in  N<nthumherland,  under  the  command  of  Halfden,  advanced 
into  his  territory  and  that  of  the  Cumbrians,  and  sadly  depopa- 
lated  the  count^.  The  people  of  Strathclyde  had  borne  much, 
bat  numy  of  them  would  not  submit  their  necks  to  the  Danish 
yoke,  and  they  left  in  search  of  quieter  habitations.  Caradoc  of 
Uancarvon,  who  wrote  in  1157,  says  a  large  contingent  of  them 
Tent  to  Wales,  under  (he  leadership  of  -one  Robert,  where  Uuty 
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wai«  ganted  all  Hie  district  lietween  Chester  and  the  river 
Cmnny,  ob  -eoDdttiou  that  they  should  ezpal  the  Saxons  vho 
Ikad  aeeied  it.  Necessity  gave  them  coarage,  aod  they  accom- 
(dnbed  the  feat,  obtaim^  as  their  reward  the  territory  for 
wUeh  they  had  foaght  This  colony  is  mentioned  by  the  snoe 
writer  Tmder  the  years  944  and  1054,  and  this  has  given  Mr. 
FSokerton  great  trouble.  While  admitting  that  such  an  exodaa 
\oelk  jdaee  from  Sbatbclyde  to  Wales,  he  denies  that  there  waa 
ever  sodi  a  kingdom  in  that  principality.  There  is  no  need 
for  assaming  there  was  a  kingdom,  and  the  likelihood  is  that 
Garadoc  merely  referred  to  a  district,  the  origin  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants he  had  formerly  described.  In  the  old  Welsh  Annals  it  ia 
recorded  that  the  people  of  Dyfiryn  Clwyd  came  from  Scotland 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  gave  their  favourite  name  to  tb» 
river  flowii^  through  the  district  they  inhabited.  Not  only 
did  thegeofje  flee  &fore  the  Danes,  bnt  their  kings  aJso,  for  in 
877  the  Ulster  Ann^s  say  that  Roaiy  tHaa  Mumin,  King  of  th» 
'Bn%aia,  went  to  Ireland  "  for  refuge  from  the  black  Qentiles." 
A  year  later,  in  87S,  this  same  Roary,  having  apparently 
ntarned  to  his  kingdom,  was  killed  by  the  Saxons. 

While  tiie  Soote  and  the  Strathclydians  were  suffering  so 
severely  frmn  the  Danish  scourge,  the  people  of  England  fared 
DO  better.  Students  of  £nglish  history  know  well  how  Alfred 
tile  Great  freed  his  coimtry  from  its  enemies,  and  how  he  became 
the  sovereign  of  those  Danes  who  had  settled  in  Northumbria. 
He  waa  succeeded,  in  901,  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  is  said 
about  921  to  have  received  the  submission  of  the  King  of 
tike  Seota,  of  Be^nald  the  chief  of  the  Danes  of  Northumoria, 
and  also  of  the  Kine  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  who  all  chose 
Bdward  "  as  their  Sither  and  lord,  and  cimtiacted  with  him 
a  firm  league."  How  this  extraordinan^  league  came  about  is 
wtt  known,  Imt  if  it  really  took  place  the  King  of  Strathclyde 
at  the  time  would  be  Donald,  a  brother  of  Constautjne  III.  fA 
Seotlaod,  who  had  been  appointed  king  through  the  latter's 
iaflttenee  <hi  the  death  of  King  Dovenal  in  920.  The  anitala 
proceed  to  state  that  there  died  in  the  time  of  Constantine  Uao 
Hi^h  Donald,  and  that  Donald  the  son  of  Hugfa  was  elected 
king,  niere  must  be  some  confusion  of  names  liere,  for  if  the 
statement  as  to  the  appointment  of  Constantine's  brother  is  true, 
ih»  name  of  the  king  who  died  must  also  have  been  Donald. 
Aeeording  to  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  Edmund  I.  of  England 
iovmded  Strathclyde  in  945,  in  retaliation  for  some  raids  the 
Britons  had  made  into  his  territory,  and  be  was  snccee^l  in 
orattlnowing  the  kingdom.  Bnt  as  be  saw  it  would  give  him 
a  gnat  amooDt  of  trouble  to  keep  in  subjection,  being  so  far 
&DBI  hia  centre  of  government,  he  handed  it  over  to  Hateolm  I., 
if  Seotiaad,  on  condition  that  that  m<Hiarch  should  grant  hiU' 
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militwy  assistance  a^ust  the  Danes  in  the  north  of  Eorisod. 
Before  doing  bo,  he  despoiled  the  country  of  bU  its  wealth,  aad 
he  deprived  of  their  eyes  the  two  Eona  of  the  then  king  of 
Cambria,  called  Dunmail  by  Finkerton,  who  goes  on  Uie  seem- 
ingly mbtaken  presumption  that  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  vean 
separate  kingdoms.  Tnis  Dunmail  would  probably  be  Donald,  a 
nephew  of  Constantine  III.  of  Scotland,  as  already  mentioned. 
Malcolm  is  said  to  have  granted  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
to  Indulf  his  tanist  ^e  law  of  tanistiy  is  thus  defined  by 
Hallam  {Oonetitutional  History  of  England,  Murray's  1870 
Ed.,  p.  831) :  "  The  demesne  lands  and  dignity  of  chieftainship 
descended  to  the  eldest  and  most  worthy  of  the  same  blood ; 
these  epithets  not  being  used,  we  may  sappose,  wymmYtaoMsXy, 
but  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  preference  given  to  seniori^ 
was  to  be  controlled  by  a  due  regnid  to  desert.  No  better  mode^ 
it  is  evident,  of  providing  for  a  perpetual  supply  of  these  civil 
quarrels,  in  which  the  Irish  are  supposed  to  ^lace  so  much  of 
^eir  enjoyment,  could  have  been  devised."  That  law  was  pre- 
valent in  Scotland  at  this  period  and  for  a  considerable  time 
later,  and  its  presence  in  tne  country  marks  in  a  prominent 
manner  the  Irish  descent  and  customs  of  its  dominant  people;. 
Possibly  Indulf  was  related  to  the  deposed  reigning  house  of 
Strathclyde.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  exceedingly- 
obscure  evidence,  he  was  succeeded  by  one  Anderach,  whose 
daughter  was  violated  in  965  by  Culen,  King  of  Scotland.  On 
this  event  the  Strathclydians  flew  to  arms  on  behalf  of  their 
king  against  the  Scottish  monareh,  with  the  result  that  Culen 
and  his  brother  were,  in  970,  slain  in  battle.  Kenneth  IIL 
immediately  seized  the  deceased  king's  sceptre,  and  he  renewed 
the  war  in  Strathclyde  with  great  vigour.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Anderach's  death,  but  the  record  continues  that  when  KenneUi 
overthrew  the  British  kingdom  in  975,  he  drove  King  Dunwaloa 
from  it  into  Wales.  Dunwalon  died,  according  to  the  Ulster 
Annals,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  soon  aft^  his  depositioa. 
This  would  seem  to  close  the  list  of  the  kin^  of  Strathclyde. 
It  was  afterwards  governed  by  sub-kings  under  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  these  being,  in  most  cases,  the  heirs-apparent  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  and  its  history  after  975  must  be  looked  vi^on. 
as  incorporated  in  that  of  Scotland. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  dispute  between  tJie  Culdee 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  parties  as  to  some  of  the  ceremonials 
connected  with  Divine  worship ;  but  it  remained  for  Queen 
Ha^aret,  the  consort  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  reigned  at  the 
close  of  tile  eleventh  century,  to  compete  the  change.  She  was 
an  English  princess,  with  ideas  of  Papal  supremacy  far  more 
advanced  than  those  that  had  been  held  by  the  people  of  Scotland^ 
and  she  introduoed  into  the  country  many  of  the  rites  of  the 
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Romish  Church.  She  fostered  religion ;  and  in  tiiia  and  the 
succeeding  reigns  the  Roman  Fonti^  ^ined  an  unqnestionable 
power  over  the  pe(n>le  of  Scotland.  Culdee  Kintire,  FictUnd, 
and  Stcsthclyde  nad^ disappeared,  and  Soman  Catholic  Scotland 
stood  in  their  place. 

A  sketch  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  wonid  acarcely  be 
complete  withont  notice  being  taken  of  tiie  sole  representative 
of  its  literature,  and  also  of  one  whose  name  has  figured  in 
romance.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  SL  Gildas,  who  was 
bom  at  Alclwyd  in  520,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  King 
Oawn.  He  wrote  one  or  two  works  which  are  only  valuable 
for  the  very  little  light  they  throw  upon  a  very  dark  period, 
and  which  find  a  natural  resting-place  on  the  snelves  of  anti- 
qnarian  bibliopbils.  The  other  is  Merlin  the  Wild,  whose  sister 
-was  married  to  King  Rhydderch.  He  received  his  name  through 
living  solitarily  in  the  woods ;  and,  being  a  melancholy  visionary, 
he  ma  in  his  time  looked  to  as  a  prophet  and  wise  man. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

(A.D.  1115  TO  A.D.  1199;) 

JSt-Sdahl^ment  of  (he  Clergy  in  Olaagow — The  Inmtisition 
concvming  the  Church  Lands — Erection  of  the  Gaaiedral — 
Oiaagow  erected  into  a  Burgh  of  Barony  by  King  Willia/m. 
the  Lion — Burning  of  the  Cathedral — Institution  of  Glasgow 
Fair — Origin  and  Meavmg  of  the  Name  of  Glasgow. 

Donald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  thought  himself, 
on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  entitled,  under  the  tanist  law,  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  he  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
government.  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  E^gar,  eldest 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  Edgar,  in  turn,  after  a  reign  of 
nine  years,  was  followed  by  his  brother  Alexander,  who  ascended 
the  ^rone  with  the  title  of  Alexander  I.  in  January,  1107-  As 
was  then  cnstomarv,  he,  on  his  accession,  gave  to  his  younger 
brother  David,  the  heir-apparent,  all  the  territory  south  of  we 
Forth,  with  the  exception  of  Lothian,  as  his  appaef^,  and  this 
David  was  known  as  Prince  of  Cumbria.  The  young  prince 
inherited  his  mother's  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  throughout  his 
whole  life  he  devoted  his  energy  to  the  improvement  of  the 
temporalities  and  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  first  in  Cumbiia,  and  afterwards 
io  bis  wider  sphere  as  King  of  Scotland. 
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Id  the  year  1115,  Priace  David  turned  bis  attention  to  tha 
cooditioa  of  Qlugow,  and  to  the  traditions  of  St.  Mango's 
rendMice  in  it.  As  a  result  of  that  attentirai  he  founded,  or 
restored,  the  see ;  and  he  presented  his  tutor  and  chaplain,  John 
Acbaius,  to  the  hishopric.  The  successor  of  St.  Hnogo,  if  Im 
may  be  so  called,  was  a  person  of  learning  and  integrity.  He  had 
travelled  much  in  France  and  Italy,  and  he  had  had  the  upbringing 
and  education  of  hia  royal  patron.  John  is  said  to  Ta&ve  been 
unwiUing  to  accept  the  office  on  account  of  the  tumultuous  and 
disorderly  state  of  the  diocese,  hut  he  was  ultimately  consecrated 
bishop  by  Pope  Paschal  II.  in  Rome.  On  his  accession  every- 
thing was  in  confusi(m,  and  an  episcopal  see  without  tempore 
alitics  was,  even  in  these  times,  too  great  an  anomaly  to  be 
workable.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  1116,  Prince 
David  ordered  an  inquisition  to  be  made  ioto  all  the  put 
circumstances  of  the  Chureb;  and  an  authentic  Laton  copy  of  the 
document  resulting  from  that  inquiiy  still  exists  in  tne  Char- 
tolan'  of  Glasgow.     The  following  is  an  English  version  of  it: — 

"The  Inquisition  of  David,  Prince  of  Cumbria,  concerning 
the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  made  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  1116. 

"  Now,  since  the  institutes  of  our  predecessors  are  brought  to 
remembrance  by  the  sight  of  perishable  charters,  and  by  tha 
deliberation  of  clerks,  we  have  handed  down  some  transactionB 
of  the  Cumbrian  nobility  by  these  present  mandates.  In  the 
region  of  Cumbria,  situated  partly  in  England  and  partly  in 
Scotland,  the  Catholic  faith  first  abounding  and  increEising  in 
these  countries,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  and  the  chieu  of 
religion,  co-operating  with  the  king,  have  erected  the  Church  of 
Glasgow  into  the  bishopric  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  have  confirmed  it 
by  proper  decrees,  according  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Holy 
Fatners.  This  Church,  firom  these  promising  beginnii^  ai^ 
clerical  institutions,  likewise  grew  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  FaiUi,  and,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  admitted  St. 
Kentigem  into  the  bishopric,  who  furnished  large  draughts  of 
knowledge  to  those  thirsting  after  heavenly  things,  and  adminis- 
tered spiritual  food  to  the  oungry,  as  became  a  faithful  pastor. 
Bat  a  fraudulent  destroyer,  employing  his  common  wiles,  and 
grieving  that  the  above  Church  continued  long  inviolate  in  the 
&jth,  brought  in,  afler  a  long  series  of  time,  unaccountable 
scandals  into  the  Cumbrian  Church ;  for  afler  St.  Kentigem  and 
many  of  his  successors,  by  their  adhering  to  the  holy  religion, 
were  removed  to  heaven,  various  disturbances  everjMvhere  aruing 
not  only  destroyed  the  Church  and  her  possessions,  but,  vasting 
the  whole  country,  drove  the  inhabitants  into  exile.  Theae 
good  men  being  destroyed,  various  tribes  of  di&rmt  natiooa, 
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floding  in  from  aerer^  qouten,  poflsessed  tbe  foreuid  deserted 
coBnt^ ;  but  being  of  dmerent  originB,  and  vazyiiv  f  roHi  each 
tt^tx  m  their  laagiMge  and  CDstoms,  and  not  easuy  agreeing 
mmiaog  thanweiTea,  tbej  folloved  the  mannen  ti  tbe  Gteotiles, 
BUher  thaa  these  of  the  true  faith.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  which 
aabapfrr  «od  abandooed  coontry,  tboogh  living  like  bmiea, 
tfce  Lnd,  vho  cboosea  that  none  should  periafa,  voneheafed  to 
Tint  in  men^;  fat,  in  tJie  time  of  Heniy,  King  of  Ekwlmd, 
Alezsnder  then  reignioK  in  Scotland,  Ood  sent  onto  them  David, 
brother  german  to  ii»  toresaid  King  of  Seotiand,  as  thor  fHiaoe 
and  leader,  to  eorrect  their  acandalous  and  wicked  praetiees,  and 
to  check  their  abominable  obatinftny,  by  his  greatness  of  mind 
and  by  an  inflexible  severity.  He  being  di^ngoidied  ior  his 
metr,  and  pi^ng  the  mis^aUe  state  tX  wiese  irreligioas  people, 
mfloenoed  by  Heaven,  in  order  to  efl^ce  their  crimes,  by  sabjecttng 
them  to  a  pastoral  charge,  of  vbich  tiiey  had  loi^been  d^nive^ 
by  advice  and  consent  of  his  noUes  and  clergy,  made  choice  of 
Mm, «  pHNU  man,  who  had  been  entmsted  witii  his  edncatioo, 
and  who  had  not  in  vain  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  cf  Ood, 
to  he  their  bishop ;  bnt  the  bishop,  nnon  knowing  tite  barbarity 
vi  these  onfaappy  people,  and  the  multitude  of  Uietr  abcHninable 
mm,  bong  a  good  deal  afiirighted,  bad  resolved  to  go  to  Jerosalem; 
bat  bong,  contrary  to  his  incUnaticoi,  coDseoated  by  F<^ 
nadiai,  he  woold  by  no  means  delay  entering  up<Ki  Uiis  borden- 
same  diarge ;  and  being  received  with  joy  by  the  prince  and  tbe 
Bob3i4y  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  by  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
commons,  he  diffiiBed  the  Gospel  throughout  the  Cnmbrian 
dioecae,  the  Holy  Ohost  powerfully  asBisting  him.  But  David, 
Prinee  of  Cmnbna,  chiefly  from  his  love  of  Ood,  and  partly  from 
bis  rcgaid  for,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  clergy,  csosed  make 
'ly  oonceniing  tbe  lands  pertaining  to  tiie  C%nrdi  c^ 
[DW,  throoghoat  all  tbe  provinees  of  Cambria  which  were 
4er  his  dominion  and  subjection  (for  he  was  not  superior  of 
:  the  couutiy  of  Cnml»ia),  eageriy  desiring  to  leave  with 
'lainty  to  posterity  a  restoratitm  of  those  possesBions  which 
fosverly  belonged  to  this  Cliurch ;  he,  therefore,  by  the 
ice  aad  SMtstance  of  the  old  and  wise  men  of  all  Cnmbria, 
has,  as  fiv  as  be  was  able,  found  out  the  lands  after  mentioned, 
— ^vis.,  Carlevien,  Camcaw,  Camcahetbyn,  Lenmtbeyn,  Fatbel, 
rtswihi,  Gaaehit,  Chelemenuat,  Cametheyn,  Carvil,  Qnendal, 
AbeicaiC  Meebeyo,  Flanmichel,  Stoho,  Pentiacob,  Alnemmba, 
Keveronnm,  lilleseliva,  Hodelm,  Edyngaham,  Abermele,  Drives- 
dale,  Colchtam,  Kevertrole,  Ascbib,  Bnimeseb^vd,  Keveisgyrt; 
in  Peeblis,  one  cnrmcat«  of  land  and  a  church;  in  Kincayrd, 
one  ettmeate  <tf  land  and  a  cbarcb ;  in  Uereboda,  one  carmcate 
c4  ^MnA  and  a  idmreh.  The  persons  following  made  oath,  that 
these  landa  had  formerly  beloi^ed  to  tbe  c£arcb  of  Glasgow, 
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at  the  desire,  and  by  the  command  of  the  foreaud  piihoe, 
Ventred,  the  son  of  Waldef ;  Gitt,  the  son  of  Bold,"  &c..  Sax. 

Many  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  document  it  has  been 
found  impoaaible  to  identify  with  existing  places  or  names.  Hov- 
ever,  the  Church  of  Glasgow  was  re-endowed  with  its  ancient 
poBsesaious.  Bishop  John  did  not  find  his  new  charge  any 
easier  or  less  onerous  than  he  seems  to  have  expected,  for  he  is 
said  by  some  authorities  to  have  thrown  up  or  deserted  his 
functions,  and  to  have  started  on  his  contemplated  journey  to 
the  Holy  I^nd.  Professor  Innes,  in  his  prefiM»  te  tiie  Banna- 
tyne  Club  publication  of  the  Begistrwrn  Epiacopatua  OloB- 
guenaia,  says  the  bishop  had  a  long  contest  witn  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  by  whom  be  was  put  under  sentence  of  suspension  in 
1122 ;  and  that  he  was  about  te  proceed,  or  was  on  Lis  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  when  in  the  following  year  be  was  ordered  by 
the  pope  to  return  to  his  see.  At  this  time  the  pretensions  of 
the  see  of  York  were  exceedingly  overbearing.  It  claimed  to 
be  Metropolitan  of  Scotland,  and  had  even  come  into  collision 
with  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  had  been  contended  by  Can- 
terbury that  York  could  not  be  metropolitan  when  it  had  no 
suffragan  bishops;  but  York  produced  ite  records,  believed  to 
be  interpolated,  showing  that  in  the  year  1050,  in  York  Minster, 
the  archbishop  had  consecrated  three  hisbops  in  succession, 
Magsuen,  John,  and  Michael,  te  the  see  of  Glasgow.  This 
record,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  presumed  to  have  been  tampered 
with,  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  coacemcd,  for  the  purpose  of 
ii^;ression. 

A  year  after  Bishop  John  returned  to  exercise  his  functions 
in  the  see  of  Glasgow,  Prince  David  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  King  Alexander  I. 
In  the  same  year,  1124,  the  bishop  set  bimseQ  to  build  the 
Cathedral  on  the  site  of  St.  Mungo's  primitive  church,  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  of  wood.  The  new  building  was 
partially  of  stone  and  wood,  and  was  consecrated  in  presence 
of  King  David  and  a  large  retinue  of  his  nobles  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1136.  On  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony  the  king 
presented  te  the  bishop  the  lands  of  Fartidc  and  the  church 
of  Qovan;  while  the  uiocese  was  divided  into  two  arch-dea- 
conries  of  Glasgow  and  Teviotdale,  and  for  the  first  time  there 
were  appointed  a  dean,  sub-dean,  chancellor,  treasurer,  sacrist. 
cJtanter,  and  sub-chanter,  all  of  whom  had  prebends  settled  upon 
them  out  of  the  gifts  received  from  tbe  king.  In  addition  to 
tile  grants  mentioned,  King  David  is  stated  to  have  given  to 
tbe  Cathedral  the  church  of  Renfrew,  the  church  of  Cadzow 
or  Hamilton,  a  tithe  of  the  duty  on  cattle  in  certfdn  districts  of 
the  diocese,  and  an  eighth-penny  on  all  pleas  of  court  throu^- 
out  Cumbria.    The  church  of  Borthwick,  in  the  diocese  ofSt. 
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Andrews,  was  also  given  by  consent  of  the  bishop  of  that  see. 
Among  the  maoy  personal  honours  showered  by  King  David 
at  his  accession  on  Bishop  John,  was  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom ;  bnt  the  prelate,  finding  himself  not  suited  to 
aecolar  employment,  resigned  the  position  after  a  very  short 
oocnpancy,  and  gave  himself  enl^ly  to  the  duties  of  bis 
biabopric.  On  his  recommendation  the  Abbacy  of  Selkirk 
was  founded  by  the  kins,  but  in  1128  it  was  removed  to  Kelso, 
and  TTOs  inhabited  by  Tyronense  monks,  followers  of  the  rule 
of  St  Benedict  This  new  boase  was  confirmed  in  1143  by 
Pope  Innocent ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  under  it  the  church 
and  parish  of  Lesmahagow.  The  good  bishop,  who  had  written 
a  few  works  in  addition  to  attending  to  bis  ordinaty  emscopal 
duties,  died  on  the  28th  May,  1147,  after  holding  omce  for 
thir^-two  years. 

Herbert,  third  abbot  of  Selkirk  and  first  of  Kelso,  and  chan- 
cellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  consecrated  to  the  l^opric  of 
Gla^;ow,  on  the  24th  August,  1147,  at  Auzerre,  by  Pope 
Eogenius  III.  He  is  believed  to  have  added  to  tiie  Ca^ednl* 
though  to  what  extent  is  not  known ;  and  be  also  bestowed  the 
cfaurdi  of  Qovan  on  hia  chaplain,  and  erected  it  into  a  prebend. 
During  Herbert's  poeseseion  of  the  see  the  question  of  the 
supremacy  of  York  again  emei^d,  and  the  dispute  became  so 
Tenement  that  it  had  to  be  referred  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at 
Borne.  lugmm,  then  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow  and  C!hanceUor  of 
Scotland,  was  sent  to  represent  his  see  before  the  pope,  and  his 
holioess,  afler  hearing  both  sidei),  issued  a  bull  cieclaring  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  be  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  apostolic  see.  In  Bishop  Herbert's 
time,  also,  the  pope  enjoined  that  the  clergy  and  the  people  of 
the  diocese  should  visit  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow  yearly; 
and  he  likewise  confirmed  the  constitution  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  declaring  that  on  the  demLie  of  a  canon  the  receipts  of 
hia  prebend  should,  for  one  year,  go  to  pay  his  debts,  or  to  the 
poor. 

Although  the  ^fts  by  the  Crown  to  the  see  in  the  episcopal 
reiffu  of  Herb^  consisted  only  of  the  church  of  Old  Roxburgh 
and  the  endowments  it  had  received  from  King  David,  a  number 
of  presentations  was  made  to  it  by  private  person-s.  Malcolm 
IV.,  King  I^vid's  successor,  grantea  a  charter  regarding  the 

Eyment  of  tithes,  an  importuit  matter  for  which  the  saintiy 
og  had  omitted  to  make  provision,  and  in  addition  he  grantM 
some  land  to  compensate  for  the  church  dues  not  naving 
been  sufficiently  secured.  This  charter  is  a  cnrions  docameot, 
originally  in  Latin,  and  is  well  worthy  of  reproduction.  It  was 
granted  ID  1164. 
'Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  to  all  justiciaries,  baiODS,  8heri£&» 
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and  their  atteDdants,  Normans,  Saxona,  Scots,  Welsh,  fttid 
Picts,  and  every  the  parish  ionera  of  the  Church  of  St.  KeDtigem 
of  Qlasgow,  and  of  the  bishopric  thereunto  belongins^  greeting'. 
As  the  Divine  providence  hath  appointed  us,  in  onr  lungdom,  to 
rale  over  our  clergy  and  people,  it  becomes  neeessaiy  for  ua  to 
correct  the  exceflses  of  both,  and  effectually  to  secure  the  powor 
delivered  to  as;  whence,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  and  by  tlko 
advice  and  command  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  our  moUier, 
and  of  his  holiness  the  pope,  we,  by  our  royal  authority,  com- 
mand, enjoin,  and  charge  all  of  you  in  the  Lord,  th&t  you  give 
due  reverence  and  obMience  to  your  bishop,  archdeacon,  and 
Ijieir  servants,  and  that  you  pay  up  your  tithes,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dues,  to  your  Cburaies,  in  all  things  fully  and 
-without  dispute,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  commanded 
them  to  be  paid  through  the  other  bishoprics  in  my  kingdom, 
vi&,  of  com,  lint,  wool,  cheese,  butter,  lambs,  calves,  pigs,  kids, 
diickens,  and  of  everything  else  not  made  mention  of  which 
the  ChrisUan  law  enjoins  to  be  paid.  But  if  any  of  yon  shall 
presume  to  detain  any  part  of  your  just  tithes,  then  my  sheriff 
shall  take  my  forfeit  from  him,  viz.,  twelve  cows ;  bat  if  mj 
sheriff  shall  agree  with  him,  or  detain  the  tithes  himself  tfaen 
my  justice  may  take  my  forfeit  from  the  sheriff  himselJ^  and 
cause  the  tithes  so  detained  to  be  paid  fully  to  the  Ohoich;  thai 
no  complaint  for  defect  of  justice  may  come  unto  me." 

Bishop  Herbert  died  in  1164,  while  Archdeacon  Ingram  wu 
at  the  Papal  court  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  York  dispote; 
and  Fope  Alexander  III.,  then  at  Siennes,  consecrated  Ingram 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  vacant  see,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  delegate  from  York.  The  new  bishop  was  of 
a  Laoarkshire  family  of  die  name  of  Newbigging,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  being  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow  he  was  also  Rector  of  Peebles. 
Kia  reign  of  ten  years  over  the  diocese  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  productive  of  any  very  startling  results,  but  he  is  believed 
to  have  done  much  to  consolidate  the  existing  institutioDSu  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  relating  to  theology  and  the 
administration  of  episcopal  afiaira.  Chi  the  Sod  Febroary, 
1174,  be  died,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  well  advanced  in 
years. 

Joceline,  then  Abbot  of  Melrose,  was  elected  to  tiie  office  on 
the  death  of  Bishm  Ingram,  and  he  was  consecrated  m  Uie  1st 
of  June,  1175,  by  Escalme,  the  pope's  delegate^  at  the  Cisterdao 
Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  in  France.  He  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  and  capable  men  who  ever  occupied 
the  episcopal  throne  of  Glasgow ;  and  his  labours  were  not  only 
directed  towards  increasing  the  pro^rity  of  his  see  in  its 
ecclesiastical  efiairs,  but  also  towards  the  temporal  welfare  <^ 
the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt    In  his  time  the  infimfc  oty 
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would  be  properly  described  by  the  name  of  village,  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  tbe  few  bouses  it  contuned  waa  occupied  by 
the  clercy  and  their  depeudants.  With  tiie  view  of  adding  to 
the  tisde  and  importance  of  tbe  community,  one  of  thenist 
acts  of  Bishop  Joceline,  vho  was  in  great  favour  with  William 
tbe  Lion,  then  Eing  of  Scotland,  was  to  obtain  &om  that 
monarch  a  charter  for  the  erection  of  Glassow  into  a  burgh  of 
barony,  bolden  of  the  biBbop.  The  English  of  ibis  charts, 
wiitt^  originally  in  the  latin,  is  as  follows : — 

"  William,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  King  of  Scots,  to  the  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  justices,  aheril&  and  their  attendants,  and 
all  bis  good  subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity,  present  aod  to 
come,  greeting.  Know  all  ye,  both  present  and  future,  that  I 
have  gianted,  and  by  this  my  charter  confirmed,  to  God  and  St, 
Kent^m,  and  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  all  his  succes- 
sors for  ever,  that  they  shall  bold  a  burgh  at  Gla^w,  with  a 
weekly  market  upon  Thursday,  fully  and  &eely,  with  all  freedoms, 
liberties,  and  costoms  which  any  of  my  burghs  throughout  the 
whole  of  my  kingdom  enjoy.  Wherefore,  I  will  and  command, 
that  all  burgesses  residing  within  the  foresaid  bun^h,  shall  be 
beld  to  be  in  my  firm  peace,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
coming  and  going;  and  I  strictly  command  that  no  ooe  shall 
distorb  or  nnjustfy  harass  them  or  their  cattle,  and  that  none 
ahall  maltreat  or  injure  them,  under  the  pain  of  my  highest 
displeasure.     Witnessed  by  Lord  David,  my  brother,"  &c 

A  year  or  two  after  the  granting  of  this  charter.  King  William 
the  lion  gave  the  city  another  in  these  terms : — 

"  William,  by  tbe  gnce  of  God  King  of  the  Scots,  to  all  his 
good  subjects,  both  clei^  and  laity,  greeting.  Know  all  ye, 
that  I  have  given  and  granted  my  absolute  protection  to  all 
those  who  shiul  come  to  the  markets  of  Glasgow,  which  I  have 
granted  to  Qod  and  St  Kentigem,  and  the  burgh  of  Glasgow,  in 
ooming  Uiere,  standing  there,  and  returning  thence,  provided 
they  behave  themselves  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
my  buigbs  and  kingdooL  Witnessed  by  Wm.  Wood,  my 
di^lain,"  &c. 

But  while  Joceline  was  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
proaperiW  of  his  city,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  turned  his 
meig^es  mto  another  channel  In  the  year  1192,  the  Cathedral 
Chordi,  boilt  by  Bishop  John,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
is  believed  that  while  a  great  portion  of  this  building  was 
oooa^octed  of  wood  some  of  it  was  composed  of  stone,  for  in 
«zeavatioD8  rinee  made  fragments  of  stone  carved  in  the  early 
NoimaQ  style  were  found.  Hie  extent  and  arrangements  of 
this  chnn£  ate  unknown.  The  bishop  was  equal  to  the 
oneigent^,  for  be  set  to  work  with  the  rebuil£ng  of  the 
Cathediu  of  St  Hungo.     His  diocese,  though  large,  was  in 
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very  poor  drcnmstaoces,  and  the  bishop  and  his  'dergy  fonned 
tJiemselves  into  what  would  he  caJled  at  the  present  tasn  a 
Vnilding  committee  to  receive  auhsciiptiona  for  the  furthenmoe 
of  the  great  and  pnuaeworthy  object  thqr  had  in  view.  Frtun 
KingWiUiam  they  obtained  wie  following  charter : — 

"  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  Scot«,  to  all  good 
men  of  his  whole  realm,  both  clergy  and  laity,  greeting.  Sym- 
pathising with  the  necessity  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and 
entertftining  for  it  a  devout  affection,  both  out  of  regard  to  ita 
Supremo  King  and  his  most  holy  confessor,  Kentigera,  we  will 
take  upon  ouraelves  the  care  of  administering  comfort  to  its 
desolation,  and  to  cherish  it  as  far  as  in  us  lies  with  the  support 
of  our  royal  protection.  But  seeing  that  this  mother  of  many- 
nations,  heretofore  in  pinched  and  straitened  circumstance^ 
desires  to  be  amplified  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  and,  moreover,  in 
these  our  days  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  requiring  the  most 
ample  expenditure  for  its  repairing,  and  demands  both  our  aid 
and  that  of  more  good  men, — the  fraternity  appointed  by  the 
right  rev.  Joceline,  BishOT)  of  said  Cathedral,  with  the  advice  of 
the  abbots,  priors,  and  other  dergy  of  his  diocese,  we  devootly 
receive  and  confirm  by  the  support  of  our  royal  protection  aye 
and  until  the  finishing  of  the  Cathedral  itself;  and  all  tJhe 
collectors  of  the  same  &atemity,  and  those  who  request  aid  for 
its  building,  we  have  taken  into  our  favour,  strictly  charing  all 
our  bailifls  and  servants  that  they  protect,  and  take  ihem  by 
the  hand  everywhere  throughout  our  Mngdom,  and  forbidding 
that  any  one  should  offer  injury,  vioience,  or  insnlt  to  them, 
nnder  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure.  Before  these  witnesses, 
Hugh,  our  Chancellor,"  && 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  money  came  in  lapidly  at  tin 
bishop's  appeal,  for  on  the  6th  July,  1197,  the  work  was  so  fn 
advanced  that  the  new  Cathedral  was  consecrated  by  Jocelina 
and  two  assisting  bishops,  with  befitting  ceremony  and  splendour. 
The  result  of  Joceline's  labours  is  believed  to  have  been  that 
the  crypt  at  present  called  by  his  name  was  completed.  In  it 
a  tomb  to  St.  Mnngo  was  erected,  with  a  votive  altar  attached ; 
and  many  relics  of  that  saint  and  of  others  are  said  to  have 
been  treasured  in  the  sacred  edifice.  To  this  prelate,  then,  is 
due  the  honour  of  commencing  the  erection  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  as  it  now  exists. 

Among  the  many  acts  of  Joceline's  episcopacy  was  the  grant 
to  the  Abbey  of  ftialey  of  the  churches  of  Meams,  Cathcart, 
and  Ruthei^len ;  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  of  the  churdi  of 
Hassendean.  He  also  went  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  aod  obtained 
for  King  William  the  pcnw's  pardon  for  the  n^lect  of  Uiat 
monarch  to  enforce  by  nis  royal  authority  the  tithes  of  the 
Church.    In  1180  he  received  from  Pope  Lodaa  IIL  a  ball 
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setting  forth  Hat  whan  a  patron  of  a  clmrch  failed  to  make  an 
nqxaotmeni  to  a  vaeaocy  within  three  moDthe,  the  bishop  'was 
liimseU  to  do  bo,  withoiit  prejudice  to  t^  fatnre  lights  m  the 
1**=™"*  But  while  these  uid  other  actfi  ware  of  conmderalde 
impoctMue  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  his  endeavoois 
&r  tiw  benefit  of  the  boigh  did  not  cease.  In  the  year  1190, 
or  aboat  thai  time,  Biawp  Joceline  obtained  from  his  royal 
patron  another  charter  giving  farther  privileges,  and  pnvi- 
kges  of  DO  small  importance  in  those  days,  to  the  bishopric 
of  CHa^ow.  This  charter,  after  the  usoal  introdaction,  pro- 
eeeda  to  say : — "  Enow  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  luiv« 
ffWi  and  granted,  and  by  this  my  charter  confirmed,  to  Grod 
aad  St.  Kentigem,  to  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  and  Joceline  the 
biafaop  of  the  [^ce,  and  to  all  his  successors  for  ever,  a  fair  to 
be  ke^  at  Glasgow,  and  to  be  held  every  year  for  ever,  from  the 
octave  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  for  the  space  of  ei^t  da^ 
«omplete,  with  my  fullprotection,  and  with  every  freedom,  and  all 
other  liberties  belonging  and  granted  to  fairs  throaghont  tiie 
wb^  of  Bty  dominions,  as  fully  and  freely  as  all  &ir8  are  ca 
oo^t  to  be  held  in  any  of  my  bnrghs.  Witnessed  by  John, 
^uop  flf  Dunkeld,"  &c.  This  fair  commenced  on  the  6th  of 
July  in  each  yeur,  and  it  continaes  still  to  be  held,  thou^^ 
under  greatly  Stored  circumstances,  and  for  a  different  pnipose. 
JoeeltiM  18  also  notewcsthy  in  having  induced  Jocehne,  the 
nook  of  fSunesB,  to  write  the  life  of  St.  Mnngo  referred  to  in 
Ihe  second  ehwter.  Mtet  an  episcopal  reign  of  about  twenty- 
four  yeazB,  Kwtop  Joceline,  one  of  the  greatest  bene&ctors  the 
«ity  CT  Glasgow  ever  had,  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  on 
ihe  17th  of  UanJi,  1199,  and  was  buried  on  the  right  side  of 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedial  he  was  instnunental  in  building. 
As  an  indication  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  time,  it  may  be 
amid  thai  in  the  cour%  of  Joceltue's  episcopate,  King  William 
tbe  Idon  gave  him  and  his  successors  in  office  "  Gillemachoy  de 
CSonglnd,  with  his  children  and  all  their  descendants,  as  serfs." 

Having  thus  traced  the  foundation  of  undoubted  episcopal  rule 
in  Qlaagow,  and  its  advancement  from  tiie  position  of  a  ^nall 
hamlet  to  that  of  a  buigh  of  barony,  it  may  be  interesting,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Glasgow  "  occurs  for  the  first 
Ume  chronolc^cally  in  the  charters  that  have  been  quoted,  it 
will  be  appropriate,  to  consider  the  ori^n  and  meaning  of  that 
name.  Tne  names  of  Cathures  and  Deschn  have  been  given  as 
belonging  to  two  vill^es  on  the  present  site  of  the  city,  but 
there  is  the  difficulty  that  neither  of  these  bear  any  striking 
resemblance  to  the  word  Glasgow  or  even  Glasghu.  It  is  true 
that  the  tennination  of  Deschu  may  be  like  that  of  the  medieval 
spelling  of  the  present  name,  but  that  does  not  afford  any  help 
towards  defining  the  meaning  or  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the 
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latter.  Many  theories  have  been  put  forward  with  the  inteDlion 
of  doing  both,  bat  most  of  them  are  nnBatis&ctory.  M'Ure, 
Olasgow'a  earliest  historiaD,  says  (HiA   Olaa.,  M'Veaii's  Ed^ 

LI) : — "  It  is  called  Qlasgow,  bb  soma  say,  because  in  the  High- 
id  or  Irish  language  Glasgow  aignifiee  a  gray-hound  or  a 
gray-amith."  Even  the  learned  Principal  Macmrlan,  who  wrote 
the  article  on  Glasgow  for  the  New  mdiOkal  Account  of  Soot- 
land  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  101),  inclines  to  the  idea  that  Glasgow  meaas 
"grey-smith,  or  dark  glen."  The  meaniog  of  "dark  glen"  is 
taken,  it  is  said,  from  the  dark  revine  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cathedral,  through  which  the  Molendinar  flowed ;  while  one  of  the 
old  authors  su^ests,  in  all  earnestness,  that  probably  the  name 
signifying  "  gray-amith "  was  given  because  some  celebrated 
smith  resided  in  the  place  in  o^ly  times.  Wade,  a  pleasant 
writer,  says  {Siet.  Olaa.,  p.  v.) : — "  The  name  of  Glasgow  is,  we 
conjecture,  derived  from  Qlcu  (Brit),  signifying  gn«7i,  and  eoed, 
vx)od,  thus  Glas-coed,  the  green  wocS,  since  abbreviated  to 
Glasgow."  He  founds  this  conjecture  on  the  existence  of  a 
forest  at  Glasgow,  subsequently  designated  the  Bishop's 
Forest.  None  of  these  explanations,  ingenious  as  some  of  them 
ar^  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  Mr.  Andrew  Mai^orge, 
whose  Old  Glasgow,  published  some  time  ago,  is  an  excellent 
work  and  highly  appreciated,  presents  a  far  more  probable  idea 
of  the  moaning  of  the  word  Glasgow.  He  points  out  {Old 
Olas.,  p.  29)  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  transcribers  of 
old  manuscripts  to  mistake  the  letters  cl  for  d ;  and  he  suggests 
that  in  this  case  these  transcribers  wrote  Deschu  instead  of  Cleschu, 
which  in  course  of  time  might  became  transformed  to  Qleschu 
or  Glaschu.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  others,  and  probably  correct,  he  proceeds 
to  state  that  in  the  Welsh  language  Qlaa  means  green,  and  cu 
or  ghu,  as  in  Munghu  or  Mungo,  beloved  or  dear,  giving  to  the 
combination  Qlasghu  or  Glasgow  the  meaning  of  heloved  green 
spot.  This  is  a  likely  origin  of  the  name,  when  the  &ct  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  Joceline,  the  biographer  of  St.  Eentigem, 
describes  the  pleasant  shade  of  trees  wnich  surrounded  the 
ancient  and  original  Cburdi  of  Glasgow. 
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(A.D.  1109  TO  A.D.  1447.) 

Glaegow  freed  from  ihs  Oppreasion  of  RtUkerglen  and  iJum- 
barton — SettleTtunt  of  the  Black  Friars  in  Qlaagow — Early 
Magistracy — Tha  English  Occupation  of  the  City — BatUe  of 
the  BeU  o'  the  Brae — Erection  of  the  First  Stone  Bridge  in 
OUugovt — Bavages  of  the  Plague,  and  Building  of  Leper 
Somital — Improvement  of  (Ae  Oaihed/ral — Magnifuxnce  of 
Bimop  Ca/meron. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Joceline,  in  1199,  Hugh  de  Roxburgh 
waa  promoted  to  the  see.  He  was  Rector  of  Tullibody,  m 
ClsckmannaDshire ;  was  clerk  to  Nicholas,  the  Chancellor  o£ 
Scotlsod;  and  he  was  also  Archdeacon  o£  St.  Andrews.  In 
the  year  1189,  he  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Before  he 
could  be  consecrated  to  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  he  died  on  the  6th  July,  1199. 

William  Malvoisin  was  the  next  bishop,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated at  the  end  of  1199,  or  the  beginning  of  1200.  He  seems 
to  have  been  of  native  birth,  and  of  a  good  family;  and  after 
he  had  spent  his  youth  in  France,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and 
took  holy  orders.  Before  his  preferment  to  Glasgow,  he  had 
occupied  the  positions  of  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  chant^Uor 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  on  the  6th  September,  1199,  the  Great 
Seal  was  given  into  his  custody.  In  1202  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  There  is  no  record  of  any  remark* 
able  events  during  his  stay  in  Glasgow,  except  that,  in  1201,  a 
Bociet?  of  fishers  was  formed,  whose  residence  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  Fishergate 
to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Bridgegate.  Thelr's 
must  have  been  the  only  houses  in  the  locality  at  the  time, 
for  the  town  was  clustered  round  the  Cathedral  and  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  Drygate,  Malvoisin  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  Lives  of  SL  Ninian  and  St.  Keatigem ;  but  nothing  is 
known  concerning  either  of  these  works. 

Florentius,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  nephew  to 
King  William  the  Lion,  was  Bishop  Malvoisin's  successor.  He 
had  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1200.  Thou^ 
he  was  elected  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  in  Glasgow,  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  consecrated — for  what  reason  is  not 
known — and  in  the  year  1207  he  went  to  Borne  and  died  there. 
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Immediately  on  Florentius'  death,  in  1207,  Walter,  chaplain 
to  the  king,  was  elected  bishop,  and  he  was  consecrated  at 
Glasgow  on  the  2nd  November,  1208.  He  was  sent,  in  1215,. 
togeSier  with  a  number  of  other  bishops,  to  a  General  Assembly 
at  Rome,  and  he  resided  in  the  imperial  city  for  three  years. 
About  1220  he  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  the  Stew^  of 
Scotland,  which  grants  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  Abbey  free  liberty 
to  elect  their  own  abbot  and  prior.  Id  Bishop  Walter's  time 
Butherglen  and  Dumbarton,  both  of  them  royal  burghs,  exer' 
daed  a  certain  control  over  Glasgow ;  but  the  bishop  by  Sjpecial 
ikvour  obtained  exemption  from  toll  and  custom  for  nimseu  and 
his  people.  The  two  places  directly  interested  resisted  this 
eneroacnment  upon  what  they  considered  their  rights;  but  th& 
bishop  prevailed  against  Dumbarton,  and  obtained  for  his 
burgesses  the  privilege  of  free  trading  in  Argyle  and  Lennox. 
Rutherglen  was,  however,  more  powerful,  and  all  he  could 
procure  was  a  protection  against  that  burgh  levying  toll  or 
custom  within  (xEasgow,  or  nearer  than  the  cross  of  Shettleston. 
Bisht^  Walter  died  in  the  year  1232. 

In  the  following  year,  1233,  William  de  Bondington,  of  an 
ancient  Eerwickshirs  family,  as  Sector  of  Eddlestone,  a  pra^ 
bendary  of  Gla^w,  and  for  some  time  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Coancellor  of  Scotland,  was  elected  to  the 
biahopiic,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Mui^o 
by  the  Bishop  of  Moray.  In  the  year  1240,  Pope  Gr^ory 
called  a  Qeneral  Council  at  Rome,  on  pretext  of  discusaiiu; 
relief  to  the  Holy  I^nd,  and  Bishop  Bondington,  along  wil£ 
a  number  of  other  prelates,  was  sent  home  by  the  Emperor  of 
Qermany  when  he  was  passing  through  th&t  monarch's  terri- 
tories, the  emperor  suspecting  that  the  council  was  convened 
to  devise  a  crusade  against  himself  The  bishop  is  said,  in  this 
same  year,  to  have  founded  a  monastery  for  the  accommodatkn, 
of  Dominican,  or  Black  Friars,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hi(^ 
Street,  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company's  Offices ;  and  six  years  later  the  pope  granted  a  buU 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  connection  with  that  house.  At  a 
provincial  council  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  held  at  Perth  in  1242, 
a  canon  was  passed  for  the  advancement  of  the  building  of 
Glasgow  CathedraL  This  canon  ordained  that  in  all  the 
charches  in  the  kingdom,  on  every  Sund^  and  foast-day 
between  Ash-Wednesday  and  tiie  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
the  purpose  of  the  canon  should  be  explained  to  the  people 
after  Hia  reading  of  the  gospel  in  the  maas;  and  it  vaa  further 
to  be  explained  that  those  who  contributed  to  this  good  w<^ 
iroold  receive  certain  indulgences,  a  list  of  which  was  hong 
ap  in  every  diorch.  It  is  believed  that  the  choir  of  the 
CSithedral  was  either  finished  or  nearly  so  by  this  bishop 
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from  U33  tin  tiie  time  of  his  death,  wbkb  toc^  place  at 
Anenm  on  the  lOUi  November,  1258.  He  was  buried  tbree 
days  after  near  the  bi^  aHax  in  Melroae  Abbey.  By  bis 
Beans  the  ritoal  of  Saliuiaiy  vaa  infzodoced  into  the  Cathedral 
of  GlasgOT. 

Nidiolas  libi&t,  Aidideacao  of  Teviotdale,  vas  elected  to  the 
aee  of  Glaaranr  in  1260;  but  tbe  Pope,  Alexander  lY.,  conae- 
eraied  his  diaplain,  John  de  Cbe^am,  Archdeacoo  of  Bath,  to 
tbe  oSee.  This  prelate  was  bo  disagreeable  to  both  king  and 
^tasj  thai  be  fomid  it  coovenient  to  reside  in  Borne,  where  be 
dieain  136&  Aiebdeacon  Nichdas  was  again  elected ;  but  be 
never  aeems  to  bare  been  cmseerated.    He  died  in  1270. 

About  this  time  menticsi  ia  made  of  the  city  being  governed 
\ty  magistrates.  It  would  be,  doabtlessly,  so  governed  from  the 
date  of  its  a«cii<ai  into  a  bar^ ;  bat  1^68  is  tbe  first  date  an 
whidi  the  name  of  any  ma^strate  is  given.  These  officials  would 
then  be  the  nominees  <a  tbe  bishop,  and  to  all  intents  and 
parpoaaa  the  bn^i  was  not  onder  civil,  but  under  ecclesiastical 
nil&  Three  names  are  put  under  this  year — Richard  de 
Donidovis,  Alex.  Fathie,  ai»l  Wm.  Gley.  A  carious  document, 
of  date  1268^  is  extant^  wbidb  casts  a  little  light  on  the  con- 
£tim  of  the  oty  at  that  tima  Robert  de  Mythyngby  in  that 
charts  states  that,  "  compelled  by  great  poverty  and  pressing 
"w^^fwt-yi  with  tbe  consent  of  Agnes,  my  daughter  and  heiress, 
and  of  Walter,  my  brother,"  he  bad  sold  to  Mr.  B^nald  de 
Iiewyne^  Archdeacon  of  Qlasgow,  all  bis  lands  in  the  city  of 
Qasgoiw,  without  any  reservation,  for  a  sum  which  the  fores^d 
Mr,  Bf^naM,  in  bis  great  need,  had  satisfied  him  in,  and  that 
in  the  preaence  of  the  provost,  bailies,  twelve  burgesses,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  tbe  city.  To  this  charter  the  common  seal 
(rf  QSaaeow  was  appended. 

La  1270^  WiUiam  Wishart,  Archdeacon  of  St  Andrews  and 
Lord  "BSA  CbaDcellor  of  Scotland,  was  preferred  to  the  bisbcnnic; 
bnt  as  &  was  elected  at  tbe  same  time  by  the  chapter  of  SL 
AndxewB,  he  accepted  the  latter  8e& 

Robert  Wishart,  a  nephew  of  tbe  prelate  of  St.  Andrews,  waa 
Bra:!  ^ected  to  be  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  was  consecrated, 
probaUy  aboat  1273,  at  Aberdeen  by  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Moray,  and  Donblaoe.  His  celebrity  seems  to  have  been  much 
wan  national  tiian  purely  local ;  a  fact  not  snrfnising  when  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  time  in  which  be  lived  is  taken 
into  aceoonL  Scotland  was  then  passing  throng  a  struts 
that  Ihrnatrmrd  its  existence  as  an  independent  Mngdom ;  rat 
mdcr  leaders  sach  aa  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  with  patriots 
woA  as  TTJAnp  Wtahari^  F.ngHah  amUtion  and  aggression  were 
decked.  On  the  deatll  of  King  Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland  in 
128^  the  Bidu^  of  Glai^gaw  was  made  one  of  the  Lorda  of 
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B^ncy,  and  it  is  uot  enough  to  say  that  he  discharged  the 
duties  pertfuniiig  to  this  high  office  with  great  reputation. 
When  the  in&Dt  princess,  grand-daughter  of  Alexander,  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne,  died,  numerous  claimants 
arose  for  the  crown.  In  thia  dilemma,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoidi^  dvil  war,  Edward  I.  of  England  was  appealed  to, 
and  requested  to  act  as  umpire.  Edward  agreed  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  the  Scots  should  acknowledge  him  as  Lord  of 
Scotland,  and  that  they  should  place  their  castles  in  his  hands. 
This  the  chiefs  naturally  demurred  to,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
Bishop  Wishart  expressed  in  very  plain  terms  the  feelings  of  his 
nation  upon  the  matter.  The  English  king  thereupon  declared 
that  John  Baliol  had  the  best  right  to  the  Scottish  throng  and 
Baliol  was  crowned  accordingly.  But  Baliol's  weakness  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Edward,  and  the  Scots  rose  to  arms. 
Edward  overran  the  country  with  his  troops,  and  he  is  believed 
to  have  had  a  small  garrison  in  Glasgow.  He  was  so  incensed 
at  the  speech  of  the  bishop  that  he  wrote  to  Pope  Boniface,  who 
sent  the  following  letter,  dated  13th  August,  1302,  to  the  prelate 
of  Glasgow : — "  I  have  heard  with  astonishment  that  you,  as  a 
rock  of  ofience  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  have  been  the  prime 
instigator  and  promoter  of  the  fatal  disputes  between  the  Scottish 
nation  and  Edward,  King  of  England,  my  dearly  beloved  son 
in  Christ,  to  the  displeasing  of  the  Divine  majesty,  to  the 
hazard  of  your  own  honour  and  salvation,  and  to  the  inex- 
pressible detriment  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If  these  thin^ 
are  so,  you  have  rendered  yourself  odious  to  God  and  men.  It 
befits  you  to  repent,  and  by  your  most  earnest  endeavours  afler 
peace,  to  strive  to  obtain  foi^veness."  The  bishop,  however, 
paid  no  attention  to  this  injunction,  and  he  preached  war  a^inat 
the  English  to  his  people. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil.  Bishop  "Wishart  was  looking 
to  the  interests  and  improvement  of  his  Cathedral.  He  appears 
to  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Lord  of  Luss  for  a 
supply  of  timber  as  material  for  the  erection  of  a  steeple  and 
treasury.  It  is  also  said  that  King  Edward  granted  him  some 
timber  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  thia  statement  is  somewhat 
strange  in  view  of  toe  fact  that  tJie  bishop  was  a  friend  of 
Wallace  and  Scottish  independence.  However  that  may  be, 
the  prelate  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  troops,  in  1306, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  me  Castle  of  Cupar; 
and  one  of  Edward's  chai^  against  him  was  that  he  had  used 
the  timber  granted  for  £e  improvement  of  the  Cathedral  to 
make  engines  of  war  to  be  used  against  the  Southerners. 
"While  confined  in  English  prisons  the  clerical  patriot  was  most 
crudly  treated,  and  when  he  was  liberated  after  the  batUe  of 
Baonockbum — exchanged  along  with  Bruce's  Queen  foi-  the 
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Eftrl  of  Eerefonl,  accordiog  to  some — ^he  was  totally  blind.  He 
only  lived  two  years  afterwards,  and  died  in  November,  1316, 
a  vetenui  martyr  to  his  country's  wrongs.  He  was  buried  in 
Glasgow  Cathedntl,  between  the  altars  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Andrew.  Among  hia  many  acta  are  stated  to  have  been  his 
absolntiou  of  Bruce  after  Uie  marder  of  Comyn,  though  the 
anathema  had  gone  out  &om  York  ax^nst  the  liberator  of 
Scotland ;  and,  also,  his  preparation  of  the  robes  and  royal 
hanneis  to  be  used  at  Bmce's  coron^on  at  Scoae  in  March, 
1306. 

While  Bishop  Wishart  was  engaged  in  the  national  struggle, 
his  dty  of  Gla^ow  was  not  altofi;ether  exempt  from  the 
national  troubles.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  an  English 
eanison  was  quartered  in  the  episcopal  palace,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral -,  but,  more  than  that,  it  was  honoured  with  a  visit  of  three 
d&ys'  duration  irom  the  English  monarch  in  the  year  1301. 
Edward  resided  with  the  Black  Friara,  and  he  is  believed  to 
have  beea  a  devoted  attendant  of  the  Cathedral,  to  which  in 
his  offerings  he  was  most  profuse.  Probably  it  was  at  this 
time,  in  his  zeal  for  religious  ordinances,  that  he  granted  the 
timber  which  was  put  to  purposes  far  different  from  what  he 
intended. 

Blind  Harry,  in  his  well-known  romance,  referring  to  the 
occupation  of  Glasgow,  gives  an  account  of  a  desperate  battle 
at  the  Bell  o'  the  Brae,  that  portion  of  the  High  Street  now 
croesed  by  George  Street,  in  1300.  Of  couise  it  is  in  praise  of 
the  valour  of  his  hero,  Sir  William  Wallace.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  in  this  affair,  as  in  many  others,  he  has 
given  vent  to  his  tendency  for  exaggeration ;  but  while  the 
account  may  not  be  strictly  accurate  in  eveiy  detail,  thero  is 
a  likelihood  tiiat  it  may  have  been  founded  upon  a  veritable 
incident  in  these  veiy  exceptional  times.  Brown  {Hist.  Qlaa., 
p.  3)  records  the  battle  in  the  following  terms ; — 

"  This  worthy  prelate  [Wishart]  was  long  a  prisoner  in 
England,  where  he  suffered  a  rigorous  oonfinement,  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  put  to  death  by  his  implacable  conqueror, 
Edward  I.,  who,  in  the  meantime,  ha!d  tilled  the  Bee  of  Glasgow, 
of  his  own  autiiority,  with  one  of  his  own  creatures  in  priest's 
orders,  called  Anthony  Beik.  At  the  same  time.  Earl  Percy 
aeems  to  have  had  the  government  of  this  western  district,  and 
his  residence  principally  at  Glasgow  with  the  English  bishop, 
where,  it  is  presumed,  he  might  find  himself  as  well  lodged  as 
with  any  of  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  left  the  town  and 
fbttreas  to  the  care  of  the  townsmen ;  and,  being  joined  by  the 
Iiurd  of  Auchinleck,  and  his  uncle,  Adam  Wallace  of  Ridiard- 
tovD,  and  Boyd,  they  borrowed  English  horses  after  it  was  dark, 
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fbrmii^  a  squadron  c£  300  caviiliy.  The^  left  Ayr  sfc  ten 
o'dock  pjn^  and  arrived  at  Glasgov  at  nine  o'clock  next 
monoj^  aoA  having  crossed  the  midge,  which  vas  then  of 
wood,  i£^  op  their  men  (where  the  Bridgegate  is  bow  hoil^ 
in  two  cohunns,  one  nnder  the  command  of  his  uncle  and  ^e 
laird  c£  Aachinleck,  who  knew  the  road,  hy  SL  Mnngo^s  Ijuie^ 
to  the  north-eaet  quarter  of  the  Drygate,  to  attadc  the  Lord 
PereT  in  Sank ;  while  the  main  body,  commanded  by  ^ar 
William  Wallace  and  Boyd,  marched  up  the  High  Street  to 
meet  Earl  Percy  and  hia  army,  which  consisted  of  a  thouazid 
met  in  armoar.  The  scene  of  action  seems  to  have  been 
between  '  The  Bell  o'  Ute  Brae '  and  where  the  college  now 
Btauds.  Adam  Wallace  and  Aachinleck,  with  140  men,  who 
had  made  a  running  march  round  the  east  aide  of  the  town, 
when  the  battle  was  doubtful  came  roAhing  in,  from  the  road 
where  the  Drygate  now  stands,  upon  the  English  eoliunn  and 
divided  it  in  two.  At  the  same  instant,  on  hearing  the  dtoofr 
of  hia  friends,  Sir  William  stepped  into  the  frvnt,  and,  with  one 
stroke  of  his  long  sword,  cleft  Percy's  head  in  two.  llw  rout  of 
the  English  now  became  general.  The  gallant  Aymer  Yallanoe 
led  off  Bishop  Beik  and  400  of  their  men  by  uie  Rottenrow 
Port,  being  all  that  remained  of  the  1,000  men  in  armoor 
brouj^t  out  to  oppose  Wallace  at  the  head  of  300  cavalry. 
He,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  situation.  In  what  mi^t  be- 
then  termed  a  street,  Percy  could  not  bring  his  men  to  act  upcu 
this  small  squadron.  Notwithstanding  of  this  victoiy,  obtimMsd 
"by  strataeem,  surprise,  and  valour,  it  was  not  safe  for  WaUaee 
and  his  fi>Uowers  to  stay  here,  nor  yet  in  the  old  Druidieal 
groves  about  the  Blackfriars  Church,  nor  in  the  forest  beyond 
the  Mdendinar  Bam.  They  marcbed  straight  to  Bothwell, 
where  they  arrived  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  having  performed  a 
march  of  uiirty-six  miles  in  eleven  hours ;  fought  a  battle  with 
three  to  one  of  the  men  of  Northumberland,  the  best  soldien  in 
England,  gained  a  victory,  and  marched  ten  miles  to  safe- 
qnartere  at  BothweH,  in  fifteen  hours.  The  '  word '  at  the 
battle  of  Glawow  was,  '  Bear  up  the  bishop's  tul,'  qiokai 
jeerii^Iy  by  Sir  William  to  his  uncle,  when  their  m^i  wete 
drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  bridge."  Carrick  {Life  cf  Sir  Witt, 
WaUaee,  Ed.  1840,  p.  42)  give.s  the  following  account  of  the  little: 
— '  In  pursuance  of  this  object  [the  expulsion  of  the  F-ngKiili 
ecdemastica  holding  benefices  in  Scotland]  Wallace,  at  the  head 
of  300  choice  cavalry,  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to  dislodge  Bishop 
Beik,  who,  with  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  kept  posseaaion  of  the 
town  and  episcopal  castle  belonging  to  Kobert  Wishart,  the 
Scottish  bi^Kip  of  that  place.  As  the  Scots  drew  near  the  apot 
against  which  their  operations  were  directed,  WaUaee  divided 
his  followers  into  two  bands.     Taking  the  command  of  one 
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hims^,  he  committed  the  other  to  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
tile  I^id  of  Aadualeck.  'Whether,'  said  oar  hero  to  his 
gaSaiit  kinsmen,  '  do  yoa  choose  to  bear  up  the  bishop's  tail, 
oe  go  forward  aad  take  hia  blessing  \ '  Aachiiile<^  at  ooce 
miTOistood  the  intended  plan  of  attfuik,  and  proposed  UBailing 
tiie  i«ir  of  the  £i^;lish,  resigning^  the  more  faooourable  post  to 
the  merits  of  his  nephew,  '  who,'  as  he  jocnlarly  ohaerved,  '  had 
not  yet  been  confirmed."  Having  received  the  necessaiy  instruc- 
titma,  Wallaoe  enjoined  him  to  be  diligent ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  the 
inai  trf  Northumberland  are  all  good  wuriora'  The  parties 
aepanited, — that  tinder  Auchinleck  to  make  a  compass  round 
the  town,  so  as  to  get  in  rear  of  the  enemy;  and  the  other, 
under  the  conduct  of  Wallace,  advanced  up  the  principal  street 
leading  to  the  castle.  Their  approach,  however,  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  for,  when  sear  the  present  site  of  the  College  Church, 
the  Scots  came  in  contact  with  the  English,  and  tbe  inhabitants 
had  scarcely  time  to  shelter  tbonselves  in  their  houses  before  a 
dreadfiil  conflict  commenced.  The  powerful  and  warlike  prelate 
with  iriiom  our  patriots  had  to  contend,  possessed  a  feudal  fol- 
lowing of  knights  and  esquires  inferior  only  to  that  of  Edward 
himsdC  The  narrow  street,  however,  in  which  they  were 
ei^aged  was  in  &vour  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  sword  of  Wallace 
t(dd  dreadfiilly  on  the  helmets  and  headpieces  ot  the  enemy. 
The  manner  in  which  he  swept  his  antagonists  before  him  is 
still  a  matter  of  tradition  among  the  descendants  of  the  early 
inhat»tanta  of  Glasgow.  Though  tbe  enemy  foag^t  with  ob- 
■tinaey,  the  gallantry  of  the  Scots  sustained  them  agunst  the 
cAbrts  ai  their  numeroiu  opponents;  and  in  tbe  beat  of  the 
engagement,  Wallace  having  unhorsed  Henry  of  Homecester, 
a  94ont  monk  who  carried  the  banner  of  the  bishm,  this  circum- 
stance damped  the  ardour  of  some  of  the  supeistitious  vassals  oi 
the  prdste,  who  now  feU  back  before  a  vigorous  charge  of  the 
Seota.  At  this  juncture,  those  under  Auchinleck  having  reached 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  English,  and  seeing  the 
tBrmoil  of  battle  that  was  raging  below,  hastily  arranged  them- 
aelres  for  the  charge,  and,  before  the  enemy  were  fully  apprised 
tX  their  danger,  the  torrent  of  spears  came  rushing  down  upon 
fbem  with  overwhelming  impetooeifr^.  Their  dismay  was  now 
complete.  A  hasty  and  disordered  retreat  ensued,  and  the 
Inre-wsys  leading  from  the  High  Street  were  so  choked  up  by 
<£e  fogitives,  that  a  number  of  them  were  trampled  to  deatn  by 
their  ccanpanions.  Beik  effected  his  escape  with  about  300 
hone,  and  directed  his  flight  towards  England,  carrying  with 
faim,  it  is  supposed,  Uie  sacred  banner  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  that 
of  9fc.  John  of  Beverley."  Carrick,  in  a  footnote,  denies  that- 
f  de  Percy  was  alain  in  this  conflict,  and  asserts  that  that 
r  was  at  the  time  either  in  the  east  of. Scotland  or  in 
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KoiihumberkDd.  At  this  time  the  popalatioD  of  the  city 
amounted  to  between  one  and  tvo  thouaaod  persons ;  and  as 
the  Crux  Floralia  then  stood  at  the  junctioa  of  the  High  Street 
and  Drygate,  the  battle  could  be  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
Old  Cross  of  Qlaagow.  It  ia  more  probable  that  Wallace's  horse- 
men forded  the  river  than  crossed  it  by  the  bridge,  which  waa  a 
wooden  structure,  and  in  no  way  suited  for  the  passage  of  such 
a  cavalcade. 

On  Bishop  Wishart's  death  the  vacant  see  was  filled,  in  1317, 
by  the  election  of  Stephen  de  Dundimore,  a  cleric  of  a  good 
I^eshire  family,  and  who  had  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  to 
the  Church  of  Glasgow.  Known  to  be  a  determined  enemy  of 
England  and  English  ambition,  he  received  th«  attention  of 
King  Edward  II.,  whose  dislike  for  the  elect  of  Glasgow 
prompted  him  to  write  to  Rome  desiring  the  pope  to  refuse 
sanction  to  the  consecration  of  Stephen.  While  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  explanation  to  the 
pope,  Stephen  died  in  the  same  year  of  his  election. 

Two  years  later,  1319,  John  Wishart,  formerly  archdeacon  of 
the  church,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Unless  he  is 
confused  with  Bishop  Robert  Wisnart,  he  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  English  on  the  6th  April,  1310,  and  was  released 
on  the  conclusion  of  active  hostilities  after  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  No  account  is  given  of  his  bishopric.  He  died  in 
1325. 

John  Lindsay,  of  the  house  of  Lindsay  of  Crawford,  succeeded 
to  the  see  in  1325,  on  the  presentation  of  King  Robert  the  Bmce. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Glasgow,  and  had 
occupied  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  year  1335  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Another 
account  is  to  the  effect,  in  the  year  1337  two  Scotch  vessels, 
homeward  bound  from  France,  were  attacked  and  captured  by 
the  English  fleet.  Bishop  Lindsay  and  many  other  Scottish 
notables  of  the  time  were  on  board,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
armour,  £30,000  In  specie,  and  the  instrument  of  agreement  and 
treaty  between  Scotland  and  France.  The  bishop  and  his  com- 
panions were  so  overcome  by  their  disaster  that  they  refused 
food,  died  before  the  English  fleet  reached  land,  and  were 
buried  at  Wystande,  in  England. 

The  next  occupant  of  uie  episcopal  office  in  Glasgow  vras 
William  Rae,  consecrated  in  the  year  1335  or  I33G.  His  see 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  an  exceedingly  impoverished 
condition,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  1340  and  1341,  the  pope  forgave 
it  the  payment  of  the  diocesan  contributions  for  these  two  yeais. 
However  that  may  be,  the  bishop  was  able,  in  1350,  out  o{  his 
own  purse,  to  pull  down  the  wooden  bridge  which  crossed  the 
Clyde,  and  construct  in  its  stead  a  handsome  stone  erecUon  of  ei^t 
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trdtes,  twelve  feeb  wide,  then  tuid  long  after  looked  upon  as  one 
of /the  finest  blitzes  in  the  kingdom.  In  thia  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Iddy  Lochow,  who  possessed  some  property  at  the 
Bri^f^ate,  and  who,  besides  bearing  the  expense  oi  one  of  the 
arches,  erected  a  leper's  hospital,  afterwards  known  as  St.  Ninian's 
Hospital,  on  the  Gorbala  side  of  the  river.  Bishop  Rae  was  also 
instmmental  in  getting  a  chaplaincy  instituted  in  connection 
with  the  Cathedra],  through  hla  having  obtained  a  di^}ensation 
from  the  pope  in  favour  of  a  marriage  between  King  Kobrat  II. 
and  Elizabeth  More,  his  near  relation.  At  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  bridge  some  authors  indicate  that  a  plague,  which 
decimated  the  clerical  and  lay  population,  visited  the  city;  and 
in  view  of  the  circumstance  of  the  erection  of  a  leper's  hospital 
by  Lady  Lochow,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  disease  with  which 
the  early  Olasgowegians  were  afflicted  waa  leprosy.  Notwith- 
standing thifi  miefoiiuDe,  however,  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  size.  The  most  ancient  portion  of  it, 
snrrousding  the  Cathedral,  seems  to  have  been  principally 
occupied  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  laity  bnilt  their  houses  nearer 
ttie  river,  and  in  the  oirection  of  the  Bridgegate.  In  the  light 
of  the  present  day  the  extension  cannot  have  been  very  great  or 
very  rapid,  but  it  would  be,  doubtless,  an  extraordinaiy  sign  of 
pogresa  in  the  fourteenth  century.    Bishop  Bae  died  in  1367. 

Walter  Wardlaw,  of  a  Fifeahire  family,  who  had  been  made  a 
Canon  of  Aberdeen  in  1362,  and  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Andrews  and  clerk  to  King  David  II.,  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  1368.  The  king  made  nim  one  of  an  embassy  to  the  court 
of  England,  and  on  the  accession  of  Robert  II.,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  ambassadors  to  France,  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  ancient  league  between  the  two  crowns ;  and 
while  on  this  mission  he  so  gained  the  esteem  of  Charles  YX, 
that  that  monarch  used  his  influence  with  the  pope  to  create 
Kshop  Wardlaw  a  Caidmal.  This  was  done  in  1381  or  1384. 
The  prelate's  coat  of  arms  is  to  be  seen  still  on  several  por- 
tions of  the  Cathedral  in  which  he  presided.  He  died  in  1387. 
In  Ma  reign,  also,  the  plague  is  said  to  have  again  visited 
Glasgow. 

Matthew  Olendinning,  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral, 
Was  the  next  bishop,  and  he  died  in  1408.  It  would  seem  that 
tbe  bailding  of  the  Cathedral  steeple  of  wood  had  been  accom- 
plished, for  it  is  stated  that  in  Bishop  Olendinning's  time  the 
Bteeple  was  stmck  by  lightning  and  burned.  He  accordingly 
niade  great  preparations  for  erecting  one  of  stone,  but  before  he 
could  cany  oat  his  intention  he  was  overtaken  by  death.  In 
Bishop  Qlendinnin^s  episcopate  there  was  an  hospital  at  Fol- 
madie ;  for  in  the  f^artulaiy  of  Glasgow  there  is  a  precept  in 
his  name,  dated  10th  May,  1391,  under  which  he  appoints  one 
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OilliaD  Waagh  "  a  Eoster  and  portionear  of  tiie  Bud  hoiifi^  donag 
all  the  days  of  her  life," 

In  1408,  William  Lander,  son  of  Sir  Allan  I«uder  <^  Hattan, 
in  Afid-Lothian,  who  had  been  fonnerlj  archdeacon,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  see  by  Pope  Benedict  XIIL,  who  had  set  np  a 
popedom  at  Avignon  in  opposition  to  Oregoiy  XXL  at  B<«i&. 
The  appointmect  was  made  in  defianoe  of  the  vishes  of  tbe 
chapter  of  Glasgow.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  Id  1121^ 
and  in  the  aame  year  he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  cdmsuB- 
sioneTs  sent  to  England  to  treat  ibr  the  ransom  of  KJTig  James  L, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  thra^  for  some  yeaia.  This  porpose 
having  been  effected,  the  biahtm  devoted  his  attention  partica- 
larly  to  the  duties  of  his  see.  He  took  np  the  woik  for  vhieb 
preparation  had  been  made  by  Bishop  GiendioniDg.  He  boilt 
the  steeple  of  the  Cathedral,  as  it  now  exists,  as  &r  np  as  tiu 
battlements,  and  he  laid  the  foimda.tion  of  the  vestry ;  but  be&m 
be  coold  ccHQplete  his  plans,  he  died  on  14th  Jane,  1425. 

John  Cameron,  of  the  family  of  Lochiel,  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  142C.  He  had  been  first  official  of  Lothian  in  the 
year  1422 ;  he  was  confessor  and  secretaiy  to  the  Earl  Donglas, 
who  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Camhualang;  be  was 
Provost  of  Linclnden  and  secretary  to  the  king  in  1424,  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  1425,  and  after  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  he  was  nominated  chancellor  of  the  kiogdotn.  He 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  carrying  out  the  building  of  tbe 
vestry,  or  chapter-house,  aad  tbe  completion  of  the  spire ;  wlule 
he  added  a  tower  to,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  his  own  palace 
to  a  considerable  extent.  This  and  other  acts  gave  him  the 
appellation  of  "the  Magnificent."  With  the  consent  of  their 
patrons  he  erected  the  churches  of  Cambuslang,  Kirkmaho, 
Tarboltan,  Eaglesham,  Luss,  and  EiUearn,  into  prebends,  by 
this  means  raising  the  number  of  prebends  belonging  to  tl» 
Church  of  Glasgow  to  thirty-one ;  and,  in  addition,  he  caoaed 
these  prebendaries  to  reside  in  Glasgow,  while  tbe  work  of 
their  parishes  was  undertaken  by  clergy  of  a  lower  grade  trf 
ecclesiastical  rank.  In  point  of  ceremony  he  was  exceedingly 
punctilious,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  defined  the  duties  ofma 
clergy,  and  appointed  hia  higher  officei's  to  hold  particular 
benefices.  All  the  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  most  impoa- 
ing  manner.  On  these  occasions  he  would  enter  the  choir  of 
the  Cathedral,  passing  through  the  nave  by  the  western  door- 
way, preceded  by  his  officials  carrying  hia  crozier  and  bis  mace, 
while  the  members  of  the  chapter  followed.  The  procession 
moved  towards  tbe  chancel  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
sound  of  triumphal  music  The  Te  Dewm.  having  been  Bong, 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  was  proceeded  with  in  the  most  snmp- 
tnous  style.    At  this  time  the  revenues  of  tbe  see  were  in  a 
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floHtahiag  oooditaon.  DonbUessly  (lie  nvmemaB  pooBesdoDB  of 
Ae  Omtdi  ctf  Glasgow,  haTiog  increased  in  Taloe,  woold  caa- 
ttibiite  latceJy  to  this  resnlt ;  bat  it  is  asserted  £hat  H  wbs  doe 
JB  BD  BiuJJI  degree  to  the  oppresBiTe  dealings  of  tihe  Ushop  witb 
his  vassaHs.  In  1443  be  was  chosen  delegate  of  tiie  Chmch  x£ 
Seotland  to  attend  the  Church  Council  at  BauL  He  died  on 
tbe  SMi  of  December,  144<>,  in  his  coontiy  reudenoe  at  Loch- 
irood,  in  the  paziah  of  Monkland.  Bis  "  exit "  is  reooided  by 
Bodianan  and  by  ArchlHshop  Spottisvoode  as  "fearfnl,''  and 
Buchanan  points  oat  that  the  bishop  w&s  at  his  death  the  TictiiB 
f£  tlie  svajice  of  his  past  life. 

In  1446,  James  Brace,  son  of  Sir  ^bert  Brooe  of  Olack- 
nannan,  "wbo  bad  been  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  from  1441,  and  who 
in  1444  had  been  elected  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  was 
nomiitated  to  the  losbopric  of  Glasgow;  but  before  he  was 
eonawjiated  to  his  new  sphere  be  SsA.  on  the  4tli  Ortober, 
1447. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

(A.D.  1447  TO  kJ3.  1482.) 

Emendation  of  ft«  Vnw^aiiy — CIiarterB  hy  the  King  and  ihe 
Sigkop  to  that  Tnstiiution — Th^  Early  Buildinga  and  Oon- 
Mwium.  of  the  VmveTaity — CeldmitioTta  of  the  Feeut  of  8L 
NitbaiUu  hy  tAe  OMeffiana. 

The  npointment  of  William  Tamboll  to  the  see  dl  Glasgow 
in  1447  was  an  event  of  no  small  impcniance  to  the  dty,  for  in 
bis  abort  episoopal  reign  of  seven  years  be  was  instrumental  in 
piocBiuig  for  tt  many  advantages  which  in  the  highest  d^ree 
ixntribated  to  the  growth,  and  extended  the  influence,  of  the 
utoent  (dW  <^  St.  Mango.  This  prelate  was  of  a  Roxbni^ghsbire 
bmily.  He  was  fiist  a  prebendaiy  of  Glasgow,  after  which  he 
was  made  a  LLJ>.,  and  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  had  abo  been  a  member  of  the  King's  Privy  Coundl,  and 
hid  been  Keq>er  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Farther,  he  was  staled 
Lord  of  zTOvuL 

Shortly  after  TumboU's  coosecratioii,  King  James  XL  leqiiested 
Ub  to  make  overtures  to  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  for  the  poipose 
of  obtaining  permissicai  for  toe  institution  of  a  Univeisity 
ia  GlaBgow.  At  that  time  the  Scottish  yoatb,  whose  parents 
aooriit  to  give  them  a  liberal  edacatioo,  had  to  be  sent  to 
Bnpand,  and  besdee  tiie  ineonvenienoe  of  sacb  a  joomey  it 
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woald  seem  that  the  studeats  from  Scotland  were  aabjected 
to  a  good  deal  of  petty  aQno3ra&ce  from  their  fellow-Bcholais 
at  the  English  seats  of  learning.  All  this  inconvenience  and 
disagreeableneas  were,  however,  obviated  by  the  pope  granting 
the  following  boll,  dated  7th  January,  1450-1: — 

"Nicholoa,  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Qod,  for 
now  and  ever,  Amen.  Among  the  other  blessings  which  man- 
kind may  acquire  in  this  transient  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
accounted  the  least,  that,  by  constant  application  to  study, 
they  are  able  to  acquire  the  pearl  of  knowledge,  which  points 
out  the  way  to  live  well  and  happily;  and  by  its  worth 
greatly  distinguishes  the  leamed  from  the  unlearned ;  it 
introduceB  tiiem  to  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  secrete  of  the 
creation;  it  raises  on  high  the  ignorant,  and  tiiose  of  mean 
birth ;  ^erefore  the  apostolic  see,  the  provident  dispenser  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  the  constant  ana  careful 
assistant  in  every  good  work,  that  men  may  the  more  easily 
be  induced  to  acquire  the  highest  peifection  in  life,  and  may 
transfer  to  others  such  knowledge,  so  acquired,  with  im- 
provements, encourages,  prepares  places  for,  assists,  and 
cherishes  them,  and  loads  toem  with  fiivours.  As,  therefore,  it 
has  been  lately  shown  to  us,  by  our  illustrious  and  beloved 
son  in  Christ,  James,  King  of  Scots,  that  the  same  king,  care- 
fully attending  not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  inhabitants, 
and  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  but  to  the  good  of  other  neighbour^ 
ing  countries,  having  a  great  desire  that  an  university,  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  should  be  erected  and  ordained  by  the 
apostolic  see  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Glasgow,  being  a  place  well 
suited  and  adapted  to  that  purpose,  on  account  of  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate,  the  plenty  of  victuals,  and  of  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  man,  that  there  the  Catholic  faith  may 
abound,  the  simple  be  instructed,  justice  taught,  reason  flourisn, 
and  that  the  minds  and  understandings  d  men  may  be  enlight- 
ened and  enlarged.  We  carefully  considering  the  premises,  and 
the  great  love  and  devotion  which  the  foresaid  king  is  known 
to  bear  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  Roman  Church,  are  urged  by  a 
fervent  desire  to  have  the  said  city  adorned  with  the  gifts  of 
science,  that  it  may  produce  men  distinguished  for  ripeness  of 
judgment,  adorned  with  virtue,  and  skilled  in  different  sciences; 
and  that  there  may  be  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  &om  the  fulness 
of  which  all  desirous  of  being  instmcted  may  drink  liberally. 
After  diligently  weighing  these  things,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
stud  city,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing and  increasing  the  seeds  and  growth  of  learning,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  but  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  we,  moved  by  parental 
affection,  and  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of  the  said  King,  to 
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the  praise'of  Alm^hty  Qod,  and  the  propagation  of  the  ortJio- 
dox  &ith  in  the  sud  city,  do,  by  oar  apostolic  authority,  ereott 
deoee,  and  ordain  an  aniTeisity,  that  studies  of  every  kind  may 
floorish  in  that  city,  aa  well  in  theol<^,  in  the  canon  and  civu 
law,  as  in  arts  and  other  sciences ;  and  that  the  doctors,  maatens, 
lecturers,  and  students,  may  there  eojoy  and  have  all  priyilegea, 
liberties  honours,  exemptions,  and  freedoms,  granted  by  the 
apostolic  see,  or  otherways,  to  the  doctors,  masters,  and  students 
in  the  nniTetsity  of  our  city  of  Bologna ;  and  that  onr  reverend 
broths,  William,  Bishop  oi  Glasgow,  and  his  successors  for  the 
time  being  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  ^all  be  jectors  and  chancellors 
of  the  foresud  university  of  Glasgow ;  who  shall  have  the  same 
power  and  anthoiity  over  the  doctors,  masters,  scholacE,  and 
others,  in  the  said  university,  as  the  rectors  have  over  the 
ftwesaid  college  of  Bologna ;  and  that  those  who,  in  process  of 
time,  shall  deserve  to  obtain  a  diploma,  and  liberty  of  teaching 
in  that  branch  of  literature  in  which  they  have  studied,  that 
tbey  may  be  able  to  instjwst  others  therein;  and  also  that 
Uiose  who  apply  for  the  degree  (rf  master  or  doctor,  shall  have 
the  same  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  doctor  or  doctors,  master 
or  masterB,  of  the  same  faculty  In  which  they  have  been 
examined ;  and  that  this  d^ree  be  conferred  by  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  for  the  time  being;  or,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the 
Church  <^  Glas^w,  by  the  vicar,  official,  or  chapter  of  the  Church 
of  Glasgow,  which  bishop,  vicar,  or  ofGciol,  oiler  having  con- 
vened the  doctors,  masters,  and  other  lecturers,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  such  persons  to  the  honour  of  master  or  doctor  as 
have  deored  it,  must  cause  thetn  to  be  carefully  and  diligently 
examined  by  himself  and  others,  according  to  used  and  wont 
observed  in  other  universities;  and  that  those  who. have  been 
BO  examined  and  approved  of,  in  the  tiniversity  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  and  have  obtained  the  freedom  and  honour  of 
teaching  as  above,  shall  from  thenceforth,  without  any  further 
examination,  have  lull  and  free  power  of  directing  and  instmct- 
ing,  as  well  in  the  same  city  as  in  every  other  university  in 
which  tbey  shall  choose  to  teach  and  instruct,  according  to  the 
atatates  and  costoms  of  apostolic  confirmation ;  anything  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Let  no  person  whatever  presume  to 
bteak  throng,  or  rashly  dare  to  dispute,  this  our  charter  of 
weetion,  omirtitnUon,  and  appointment;  but  if  any  one  should 
be  so  bold  as  to  attempt  this,  let  him  know  that  he  must  incur 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  His  blessed  apostles  Feter 
aad  Paol.  Given  at  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  upon  the  7th  of 
Janoaiy,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1450,  and  ot  onr  pontificate 
Uw  fourth."  This  boll,  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  at  the  cross  of 
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In  an  article  in  the  CoUege  Album  for  1869,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  foundation  of,  and  the  early  trans- 
actions in  connection  with,  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
there  pointed  out  that  the  four  nations — the  Natio  Qlottiana, 
Natio  Transforthiana,  Natio  Eothesiajia,  aod  Natio  Loudoni- 
ana — into  which  the  matriculated  students  are  divided,  is  a 
feature  remanent  of  the  continental  system,  which  formed  an 
example  for  the  constitution  of  the  College  of  Glasgow.  On 
receiving  the  bull  Bishop  TumbuU  and  his  chapter  proceeded 
with  the  preparation  of  the  statutes  for  the  government  of 
the  university,  which  was  opened  for  teaching  in  1451,  and 
consisted  of  the  chancellor  (the  bishop),  a  rector,  masters  and 
doctors  in  the  four  faculties,  and,  of  course,  of  students.  All 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  chancellor  and  the 
rector,  the  former  of  whom  conferred  honours,  and  the  latter 
acted  judicially  with  the  advice  of  the  four  procurators,  who 
were  elected  by  the  "  nations."  Subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
the  university,  King  James  II.  granted  a  charter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation : — 

"  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  Scots,  to  all  his 
good  subjects,  clergy  and  laity,  greeting.  As  amidst  the  cares 
and  anxieties  with  which  our  mind  is  affected,  and  which  are 
incumbent  upon  us,  from  the  exercise  of  the  royal  po^er,  we 
ought,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  have  an  eye  to  thoae 
things  by  which  literary  studies  may  prevail  in  our  kingdoni, 
and  the  number  of  adepts  in  the  sciences  may  be  increased ; 
those  are  they  who  enlighten  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  point 
out  the  right  road  to  those  running  their  race,  whilst  they 
entice  some  to  virtue  by  good  works,  and  attract  them  by  the 
desire  of  divine  knowledge,  and,  by  their  example,  spirit  on 
others,  to  cherish  and  promote  the  prosperous  and  happy  state 
of  our  University  of  Glasgow,  our  dearly  beloved  daughter,  we 
are  induced,  by  earnest  desire,  to  employ  our  labour  and  care 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  cheerfully  to  endeavour  that, 
during  our  times,  she  may  make  a  happy  progress,  and  the 
rather  because  we  very  frequently  see  her  produce  men  distin- 
guished for  learning,  of  profound  understanding  and  unspotted 
morals,  by  whom,  after  the  Christian  people  committed  to  us 
shall  have  drunk  from  the  fountain  of  discipbne,  the  rod  of  equity 
and  justice  may  be  wielded,  the  orthodox  faith  fully  defended, 
all  causes  of  strife  cut  off,  and  justice  administered  to  every 
man.  We,  therefore,  upon  due  consideration  of  the  premises, 
make  known  to  all  men,  that  we  have  taken,  and  keep  under 
our  firm  peace,  protection,  and  safeguard,  all  and  every  the 
rectors  who  for  the  time  shall  be,  deans  of  faculty,  procurator 
of  nations,  regents,  masters,  and  scholars,  both  present  and  to 
come,  studying  in  the  aforesaid  university;   we  likewise,   by 
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these  presento,  exempt  the  s^d  rectors,  deami,  procurators, 
re^ntB,  masters,  beadles,  vriters,  stationers,  parchinent  makers, 
and  students  (excepting  the  bishop),  from  all  tributes,  services, 
exactions,  taxations,  collections,  watchings,  wardings,  and  all 
dues  'whatever,  within  our  kingdom  imposed,  or  to  m  imposed. 
Our  will  is,  therefore,  that  this  our  grant  to  the  foresaid 
students  shall,  in  all  time  coming,  be  inviolably  observed. 
Oivea  under  our  Great  Seal,  at  Stu-liug,  the  20tli  of  April, 
1453,  and  the  Beveuteenth  of  our  reign." 

This  charter  pat  it  within  Bishop  Tumbull's  power  to  confer 
many  privileges  upon  the  university;  and  on  the  Ist  December, 
1453,  he  accorded  its  membeiB  the  then  highly  valuable  privi- 
le^  of  buying  and  selling  goods  within  the  city,  not  only  for 
private  consamption,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  without 
exaction  or  custom.  Three  years  later  ne  gave  Uiem  full  plenary 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members  in  tr^ng  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  and  they  could  all  claim  to  be  tried  before  their  equals; 
bat  he  specially  reserved  to  himself  the  decision  of  atrocious 
injuries  or  causes  of  importance. 

The  new  university  oecame  exceedingly  popular,  considering 
the  times,  when  the  nobility  was  almost  tne  only  portion  of 
tbe  community  that  could  afford  and  aspired  to  tne  luxury 
of  higher,  or,  indeed,  any  education.  Within  two  years  from 
its  fbandation  more  than  200  students  were  enrolled;  and 
within  four  years  of  its  opening  the  number  in  the  faculty 
of  arta  had  become  bo  large,  that  it  waa  deemed  neces- 
sary to  provide  specially  for  it.  At  first  the  crypt  of  the 
CaUiedral  was  allowed  by  the  bishop  for  the  meetings  of  the 
students,  but  ultimately  a  house  was  obtained  on  Uie  souHi 
side  of  the  Bottenrow,  near  the  High  Street,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  classes,  and  this  place  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Fedagt^um.  In  1458  the  &culty  of  arts  rented  a  piece  of 
ground  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  where  a  new 
pedagoginm  was  erected,  tbe  other  having,  presumably,  become 
too  smalL  As  the  resources  of  the  faculty  were  limited — their 
income  being  solely  derived  from  some  small  perquisites  con- 
nected with  the  granting  of  degrees,  and  from  the  patronage  of 
two  or  three  smsll  chapUindes — they  could  not  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  this  ground;  but  in  1459  Lord  Hamilton  made  them 
a  present  of  it,  the  grant  being  in  the  name  of  Duncan  Bunch, 
then  first  regent  of  the  faculty,  and  his  successors  in  ofRce, 
and  on  the  express  condition  that,  before  the  meals  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  prayer  should  be  made  for  his  own 
soul  and  those  of  a  number  of  his  relatives.  This  ^ound  is 
described  as  a  tenement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hi^  Street, 
lying  between  the  house  of  the  Black  Friars  on  the  south,  and 
Uw  Unda  of  Sir  Thomas  Artburlie  on  the  north,  with  four  acres 
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of  Dorehill,  beside  the  MoleiidiDar  burn.  In  1465  the  <nieT~ 
atioDB  of  the  oniversity  were  transferred  to  the  buildings 
erected  on  this  ground;  and  in  1466  the  adjacenti  booses  a^ 
lands  were  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  Sir  Thomas  Arthnrlie. 
TbeM  lands  amounted  to  two  acres,  and  appear  to  have  stretched 
from  the  High  Street  along  the  New  Yennel  to  the  Molendinar. 
They  were  annexed  to  the  university  property  in  1475,  and  od 
the  front  portion  of  them,  in  later  times,  were  built  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  professors.  No  account  of  the  build- 
ings  then  in  use  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  is  considered  that 
they  were  of  unambitious  arrangement  and  appearanoe. 

It  would  appear  that  at  £i^t  the  students  attending  the 
university  resided  within  the  coUege  buUdinga;  and  the  disci- 
pline they  were  subjected  to  was  of  a  strictness  that  would  be 
exoecdin^y  unpalatable  to  Glasgow  collegians  of  the  present 
time.  The  rule  was  that  all  must  be  in  and  the  gates  shut  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  winter  time,  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer. 
It  was  tiie  duty  of  the  regents  of  the  various  faculties  to  see 
that  all  their  students  were  abed  before  tbey  themselves  retired 
to  rest.  As  the  number  of  scholars  increased,  it  became  neoe.s- 
sary  for  them  to  seek  accommodation  among  the  towns-people ; 
but  great  disputes  arose  in  r^ard  to  the  payment  of  the  rents, 
the  lodging-house  keepers  making  such  extortionate  charges 
that,  lest  the  interests  of  the  university  should  suffer  through 
students  being  driven  away  on  account  of  the  expense  of  living. 
Bishop  Tumbull  interfered.  He  enacted  that  all  the  lodgings 
for  members  of  the  university  within  the  city  were  to  be  let  at 
rents  fixed  by  an  equal  number  of  the  members  of  the  university 
and  of  the  citizens,  sworn  as  umpires ;  and  no  one  was  to  b& 
disturbed  in  his  possession  of  lodgit^  so  long  as  he  paid  his 
rent  and  conductwi  himself  preperfy. 

It  is  said  the  first  meeting  of  the  chapter  of  the  univermty 
took  place  in  the  chaptei^house  of  the  Dominican  bretherhood, 
orBUckFriars,adjacentto  the  college,  on  the  14th  October,  1453; 
and  the  first  Iiord  Eector  mentioned  is  Master  David  Cadzow, 
who,  in  the  same  place,  on  the  29th  July,  1460,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  read,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  students^ 
the  rubric  of  the  Third  Book  of  Gregoiy's  Decretals  concerning 
the  life  and  uprightness  of  the  cle^y — probably  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  at  the  time.  The  system  of  the  election 
of  the  rector  seems  to  have  been  very  difierent  from  what 
it  is  now.  It  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  but  was 
a  privilege  exereised  by  the  procurators  of  the  four  nations,  ia 
conjunction  with  some  of  the  other  officials.  There  was,  also, 
at  first,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  for  instead  of  a 
student  having  difierent  teachers  in  different  years,  according  to 
the  classes  he  might  take,  he  was  carried  tbrough  all  the  at^ee- 
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of  his  three  yeais'  conrse  of  whatever  was  his  line  of  study  by 
the  one  professor. 

An  interesting  accoont  is  given  in  the  CMege  Alhv/m  for 
1869,  akeadj  referred  to,  of  the  annual  celebration  by  the 
<x^e^ns  of  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  pope  whose  bull 
gave  constitution  to  the  univeisity.  On  the  2n(l  of  May,  1462, 
tirelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  tb^  university,  tiiere 
assembled  a  congr^ation  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  at  which  the 
masters  agreed  ui&t  in  all  future  times,  at  the  feast  of  the 
bvnalation  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  9th  of  May,  there  should  be  held, 
on  the  intimation  of  the  dean  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  a 
general  congregation  for  electiog  two  discreet  masters,  who 
should  provide  the  necessaries  and  utensils  for  a  banquet  in  the 
college  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  on  the  Sabbath  day  or  days 
following  the  said  day  of  the  translation  of  SL  Nicholas,  as 
should  seem  moat  suitable  to  the  Acuity ;  and  to  promote  that 
object  every  beneficed  master  in  the  congregation,  or  resident 
in  the  city,  was  to  give  three  shillings  Scots  [threepence  sterling], 
and  eve>7  non-beneficed  master,  aa  well  as  tne  hcentiates, 
bachelors,  and  students,  the  half  of  that  sum.  Moreover,  it 
was  ordained  that  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  faculty,  all  the 
cnaater^  licentiates,  bachelors,  and  students  should,  under  a 
penalty  <^  two  shillings  Scots,  assemble  at  eight  o'clock  am., 
in  Uie  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  there  hear  mass, 
After  whicn  they  should,  in  a  becoming  and  solemn  manner, 
receive  flowers  and  branches  of  trees,  provided  at  the  common 
expense.  They  were  then  all  to  proceed  on  horseback  through 
the  pablic  street  from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the  new 
Cross,  and  return  the  same  way  to  toe  college,  vhere  the  masters 
were  to  take  council  concerning  what  might  be  done  to  promote 
Hia  interests  of  the  faculty  and  its  members,  and  do  their 
utmoet  to  ronove  discords  and  quarrels.  After  the  banquet  was 
over,  the  masters  and  students  were  to  retire  to  a  place  more 
fitted  for  amusement,  where  some  of  the  masters  and  alumni 
should  perform  an  interlude  in  a  becomiog  manner  for  the 
delight  of  the  people.  Because  it  was  just  that  those  who 
devoted  their  labour  and  money  for  the  honour  of  the  faculty 
shoold  not  want  a  reward,  the  faculty  further  ordained  that  the 
masters  and  students  who  had  made  such  shows  for  the  honour 
of  the  faculty,  should  have  spedal  &vour  and  prerogatives  in 
their  promotions  and  petitions.  These  exhibitions  were  con- 
tioned  for  many  years  af^rwards,  and  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  members  of  the 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

(CiBOA  A.D.  14H.) 


Addiiional  Frivileges  granted  to  tke  Biahopa — Charter  of 
BegaZiiy — Appearance  of  Otaagow  at  the  Fouvdaiion  of  the 
UniversUy — The  Fairs  and  Riae  of  Trade  in  the  City — 
Its  IrthamtajUa  aTid  Government — Tke  VemaciUar  of  the 
People. 

Bishop  Tuenbull,  id  additioD  to  obtainiag  for  the  city  of 
Glasgow  the  iinportaat  privileges  detailed  in  the  last  chapter, 
received  from  King  James  II.,  in  1430,  a  charter  erecting  the 
town  and  patrimony  of  the  bishops  to  the  dignity  of  a  bui^h  of 
regality.  After  having  takeo  a  jourqey  to  Rome  he  died  on  the 
3rd  September,  1454. 

A  considerable  amount  of  dubiety  seems  to  have  existed  as  to 
the  exact  status  conferred  on  the  city  by  this  charter  of  regality. 
M'Ure  (Siat.  Gtaa.,  M'Vean's  Ed^  p.  10)  erroneously  states  that 
Gla^;ow  became  a  royal  city  in  virtue  of  the  charter  grauted 
by  King  William  the  Lion ;  but  there  eeems  little  question,  both 
from  the  terms  of  that  charter  itself  and  from  after  events,  that 
the  mrant  was  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  bishops  and  none  to  that 
of  uie  citizens.  The  charter  of  1450  merely  confirmed  tJie 
grant  of  barony,  and  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.     The  charter  oi  regality  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  James,  by  the  grace  oi  God  King  of  Scots,  to  euI  faithful 
subjects  of  the  land,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  gieeting.  Know 
ye  that  we,  for  the  honour  and  praise  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  blessed  Kentigera,  confessor, 
patron  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  wherein  we  are  esteemed  a 
canon,  and  of  all  the  saints,  and  for  the  singular  favour,  zeal, 
and  affection,  which  we  bear  to  the  reverend  father  in  Christy 
William,  present  bishop  of  the  said  Church,  our  well  beloved 
counsellor,  and  for  his  good  deeds  and  faithful  services  done  to 
us  in  time  past,  have  ^ven  and  granted,  and  by  this  onr 
charter  confirmed,  to  the  said  rev.  &ther  in  Christ,  William, 
Bishop  of  Gbtsgow,  and  his  successors,  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Glasgow,  to  be  for  ever  held,  possessed,  and  enjoyed  by  them, 
in  all  time  coming,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  barony  of  Glasgow,  and 
lands  commonly  ^led  Bishop  Forest,  in  pure  and  mere  regality, 
to  be  holden  and  held,  the  said  city,  btirony,  and  lands  called 
Bishop  Forest,  by  the  said  William  and  his  successors,  bishops 
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of  the  Chord]  of  Qla^w,  of  oa  and  our  saccessors,  in  free,  pure, 
aQd  mere  regality  or  royaltr,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  with 
the  whole  commodities  and  profits  of  the  sud  city  and  lands, 
with  their  pertinents  in  woods,  plains,  moors,  marshes,  ways, 
paths,  watera,  lakes,  rivers,  meadows,  pastures  and  pasturages, 
mills,  multures,  and  sequels  of  the  same,  hawkings,  huntings, 
fishings,  water-courses,  peats,  turfs,  coal-pits,  quarries,  stone  and 
lime,  smithies,  kilns,  breweries  and  brooms,  with  vassalages, 
courts,  and  their  issues,  escheats,  free  ish  and  entry,  hloodwits, 
heralds,  and  marcAe^  Tiiidierum,  with  free  forest  and  warren, 
with  the  fee  of  the  forfeitures  of  courts,  and  antuent  usages, 
ti^ethflr  with  the  customs  of  the  chamberlain,  and  itinerant 
courts  and  their  issues,  ports  and  passages,  with  the  chapel,  into 
a  free,  pure,  and  entire  reality  or  royalty,  with  pit  and  eallows, 
fok,  fak,  fhol,  them,  inungand  theif,  oatfangand  theu,  ham- 
sucken,  with  tenants  and  tenandries,  and  services  of  free 
tenants,  together  with  fishings,  ancient  usages,  and  advocations 
of  churches,  and  all  and  singular  other  libeities,  commodities, 
and  easements,  and  just  pertinents  whatsoever,  as  well  not 
named  as  named,  belonging  to  a  regality  or  royalty,  or  which 
we  will  should  belong  to  a  regality,  any  manner  of  way,  in  time 
coming ;  and  that  &eely,  quietly,  fully,  wholly,  honourably, 
well,  and  in  peace,  in  all  things,  as  any  other  reguity  or  royalty, 
given  or  granted  to  any  church,  or  ecclesiastical  person  what- 
ever, in  our  kingdom,  paying  therefor  yearly,  the  said  William 
and  his  successors,  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  to  us,  oar 
heira  and  successors,  a  red  rose  upon  the  feast  of  the  nativity 
ci  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  at  Glasgow,  in  mune  of  Blanch- 
farm, if  asked  only,  and  the  assistance  of  their  prayers,  and  that 
for  all  other  burden,  exaction,  question,  demand,  or  secular 
service,  that  can  be  any  way  exacted  or  demanded  for  or  forth 
of  the  said  city,  barony,  and  lands  called  Bishop  Forest  and 
pertinents.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  ordered  our  Great 
Seal  to  be  appended  to  tiiis  our  present  charter,  in  presence  of 
the  reverend  father  in  Christ,  James,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews ; 
William,  Lord  Crichton,  our  chancellor,  and  beloved  cousin ;  our 
dear  cousin,  William,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Avondale,  Lord  of 
Galloway ;  the  venerable  father  in  Christ,  Andrew,  Abbot  of 
Helroee,  our  confessor  and  treasurer;  our  beloved  cousins, 
Patrick,  Lord  Glamis,  master  of  our  household ;  William,  Lord 
Somerville ;  Andrew,  Lord  Gray ;  Mess  John  Arous,  Archdeacon 
of  Glasgow,  and  Geoive  Schoriswood,  Rector  of  Coulter,  At 
Edinburgh,  the  20th  <&y  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1450,  and  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign." 

There  is  much  in  this  charter  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the 
erection  of  Glasgow  into  a  burgh  held  only  under  the  king ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
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eharter  of  privil^es  to  "  William,  Bishop  of  Glaagow,  a,ad  his 
sacceBBorB,  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ola^ow,  to  be  held,  pos- 
sessed, and  enjoyed  by  them  in  all  time  coming."  The  bishop 
▼as  the  feudal  lord  of  the  citizens,  and  held  the  power  of  life  or 
death.  They  were  vassals,  and  they  owed  their  lord  bishop 
vassals'  obedience.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  this  charter  of  regality 
destroyed  freedom  in  the  aty,  but  probably  that  is  too  strong  a 
statement,  for  the  bishops  conferred  many  privileges  upon 
their  citizens  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  many  oUier 
similar  communities. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  university  marks  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  Glasgow,  a  description  of  the  city  and  its 
mhabitants,  as  far  as  the  material  available  for  that  purpose  will 
permit,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cuitury,  may  not  be 
aninteresting.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  establishment  of  the 
college  very  soon  cansed  considerable  improvement  in  tbe  state 
of  Glasgow.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  of  exceedingly  small 
dimensions — its  northern  limit  the  Cathedral,  its  eaBt«m  the 
Drygate,  its  western  the  Bottenrow,  near  where  Balmano  Street 
is  now;  and  its  southern  the  Blackfriars  monastery.  It  will 
appear  strange  in  these  days  of  million-peopled  cities  that  a 
place  80  very  small,  with  a  population  of  numerical  insignifi- 
cance, should  be  of  so  much  importance.  Bat  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  small  as  it  was  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time,  it  had  many  natural  advantages,  for  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.,  in  the  bull  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  speaks  of  "  the 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  the  plenty  of  victuals,  and  of  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  use  of  man."  After  the  university  waa 
Opened  it  was  found  that  the  city  was  too  limited  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  and  of  the  many  tradesmen  &om  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  would  see  in  the  new  state  of  matters 
m  Glasgow  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  worldly  gear. 
Accordingly,  the  High  Street  was  soon  built  up  from  the 
Blackfriars  monastery  down  to  where  the  Cross  is  now  placed ; 
tbe  road  to  the  Gallow  Muir,  or  town's  common,  was  broken  up 
and  built  upon,  receiving  the  name  of  Gallowgate ;  and  in  a 
westerly  direction  the  city  was  extended  to  where  now  stands 
the  Tron  Steeple.     Towanls  the  Clyde,  also,  houses  were  erected. 

Beside  the  Cathedral,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  was  the  bishop's  palace 
or  castle,  a  building  of  triangular  form,  and  of  the  style  common 
to  such  residences  in  the  warlike  times  of  Its  construction. 
By  whom  or  when  it  was  erected  is  not  known,  but  it  is  on 
record  that  Bishop  Cameron  added  a  great  tower  to  it.  Behind 
were  the  bishop's  stables,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  these 
was  what  was  called  the  Stable  Green  Port,  ao  nuned  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  episcopal  mews.     In  reference  to  this 
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and  the  other  ports,  it  may  be  stated  tiiat  although  OUfgow 
was  not  at  any  time  snrroimded  by  walls,  yet  on  the  thorough- 
fitfee  giving  access  to  it  from  the  vurrounding  country,  gates  had 
bees  erected,  probably  more  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
collection  <^  tolls  and  customs  than  for  anything  else.  It  has 
been  pconted  out,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  Bishop  Camovn 
appointed  that  tiie  prebendaries  of  his  cathedral  should  leave 
the  work  of  their  parishes  to  subordinates,  and  should  erect 
nndences  for  themselves  in  the  city,  where  they  would  be 
always  ready  to  assist  with  the  services  and  celebrations  in 
the  <Miarch.  Accordingly,  near  the  Stable  Green  Port  are  sup' 
posed  to  have  been  we  manses  of  the  rectors  of  Balemocf, 
also  known  as  Lord  of  Frovan,  and  of  Ancrum,  the  sub-chanter 
of  the  Cathedral.  In  the  charter  of  reality,  King  James  says, 
"The  Church  of  Glasgow,  wherein  we  are  esteemed  a  canon;" 
and  it  is  onderstood  tiiat  he  was  honorary  rector  of  Balemock 
and  Lord  of  Provan.  Immediately  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Oathedral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moleadinar,  was  the  house  of 
the  rector  of  Moukland,  subdean  of  the  chapter.  In  High  Kirk 
Street,  perhaps  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  were  the 
residences  of  the  parsons  of  Glasgow,  the  bishop's  vicar,  and 
of  Morebattle,  Archdeacon  of  Teviotdale.  From  this  place 
Idouneifield  Lane  extended  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east, 
till  it  joined  the  Drygate,  and  in  it  was  the  lodging  of  the 
chanceUor  of  the  diocese,  the  prebendary  of  Campsie.  The  line 
of  the  High  Street  was  then  much  the  same  as  it  ^as  a  few 
yecus  ago,  uid  at  the  junction  of  that  street  with  the  Bottenrow 
and  Drygate  was  the  Market  Cross,  at  which  St  Mungo's  Fair, 
obtained  for  the  city  by  Bishop  Cameron,  was  held  in  the 
Janoaiy  of  each  year.  In  the  Drygate  were  the  residences  of 
the  rector  of  Cambuslang,  the  sacrist  of  the  chapter,  and  of 
the  rectors  of  Cardross,  E^lesham,  and  Peebles,  the  last-named 
being  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there 
was  in  this  street  the  episcopal  mint-house,  permission  for 
the  erection  of  which  was  probably  granted  by  the  kiug  to 
Chidin&l  Wardlaw.  M'Ure  {Hiat.  Glaa.,  M-Vean's  Ed.,  p.  83) 
aaya:  "Some  of  the  coins  of  King  Robert  III.  bear  to  have  been 
atampt  here,  and  have  the  king's  picture  crowned,  but  without 
a  scepter,  and  Bobertua  Lei  gratia  rex  Seotorum,  in  the  inner 
dicle  Villa  de  Qlaegov,  and  on  the  outer  Sominua  protector, 
■ome  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curiooa." 
^Iiifl  mint-house  stood  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  now  utilised 
for  the  Bridewell  buildings.  Having  thus  reached  the  Diygate 
POTt,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  by  the  ancient  Cross  to  the 
Bottenrow.  The  origin  and  meanmg  of  the  name  of  this 
ftreet  have  puzzled  many ;  but  Wade,  an  historian  of  Glasgow, 
vsntores  the  interpretation  that  the  name  is  "  derived  from  the 
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two  French  words  rovMne,  usaal,  and  route,  a  way,  from  the 
drcametanoe  of  that  street,  in  ancient  times,  being  the  commoa 
road  to  the  west  part  of  the  city  from  the  Cathedral."  This 
combination  would  give  Boatineroute,  and  certainly  the  aonnd 
of  that  and  of  tfao  modem  name  are  not  dissimilar.  The 
Rottenrow  was  honoured  by  being  the  reaideace  of  the  parson 
<^  Hamilton,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  and  dean  of  the 
chapter,  whose  house  and  gardens  were  outside  the  port, 
and  were  in  the  locality  near  Balmano  Street  still  known  as 
Deanside.  There  were  also  in  this  street  the  manses  of  the 
prebendaries  of  Erskine,  situated  near  the  old  Cross,  and  of 
Carstaini,  Benfrew,  Govan,  Gddlestone,  and  Luss.  The  "Anld 
Pedagogy,"  the  first  meeting-phice  of  the  students  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  in  the  university,  was  here;  but  it  had  been  deserted 
when  the  faculty  acquired  the  ground  in  High  Street.  The 
Pedagogy,  Judging  from  prints  of  it  still  in  existence,  was  a 
building  of  two  storeys,  of  a  style  not  unlike  a  small  country 
achool-room  of  the  present  day.  There  are  a  number  of 
documents  relating  to  the  Rottenrow  posaeased  of  considerable 
interest,  and,  as  they  refer  to  the  street  as  it  was  about  the 
time  of  which  this  chapter  treats,  a  summary  of  them  will  be 
appropriate.  In  the  year  1440,  "  Donald  Taylybum,  burgess 
of  Glasgow,"  sold  to  "Master  Johs  de  Dalglea,"  one  of  the  vicars 
officiating  in  the  choir  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  a  tenement  with 
its  pertinents,  namely,  a  cumicate  of  front  land — as  much  as 
one  team  could  plough  during  a  season — and  a  garden,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  called  the  "Ratownrow,"  between 
the  property  of  "Jouete  Pryd,"  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the 
sub-dean  of  Glasgow,  known  as  Deneside,  on  the  west. 
The  purchase-money  was  five  merka  Scots  (Sa.  63d.  sterling). 
In  142j,  fifteen  years  earlier,  it  was  agreed  upon  between  "  the 
venerable  and  circumspect  man,"  the  sub-dean  of  Glasgow, 
and  William  Nidiolas,  a  burgess,  with  the  consent  of  Jonete, 
the  wife  of  the  latter,  that  as  William  was  considerably  in 
arrear  in  the  payment  of  the  duties  upon  the  tenement  on  tiie 
north  side  of  the  Rottenrow,  held  on  perpetual  fee  from  that 
official,  the  property  should  he  restored  to  the  sub-dean,  with 
a  reservation  in  life-rent  to  the  burgess  or  his  wife  of  the 
garden  of  the  house  in  question.  Again,  in  1434,  John  Stewart, 
sub-dean  of  Glasgow,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter,  conveyed  "ane  akyr  of  land  of  my  land  callit  the 
Denesyde  lyend  in  lynth  and  brede  on  the  north  syde  of  the 
comown  strete  callit  the  Ratownrawe  next  a  west  half  the 
tenement  of  Thome  Curouns  ...  to  Thome  of  Welk, 
a  bulges  of  the  toune  fais  beiris  and  assygneis,  be  or  thai 
gyfiand  to  me  and  my  successouria  sodenes  [aub-deans]  of 
Glasgn  for  the  tyme  beand,  at  two  vsusll  tennys  Qohitsonday 
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snd  MsrWiunes  jlierly,  sex  syllingiB  and  acbt  penys  (of  vsnale 
mone)  of  Scotland  [6|a.aterliiig]  .  .  .  tha  said  Thome  ofWelk 
beand  oblisb  to  bigg  a  sufficiand  tenement  on  the  said  akyr  of 
land  within  a  yher  foUowasd  the  date  of  thir  letrez  and  alaua  to 
mac  the  half  of  the  calse  befor  the  fbrfroot  of  the  said  akyr 
als  &r  as  to  thaim  pertenys,  and  til  vphald,"  &c  Besides  being 
witnessed  in  the  usual  manner,  there  is  also  affixed  to  this  d^ 
the  seal  of  the  bishop  and  chapter,  together  with  that  of  the 
sub-dean  himself. 

Betuming  to  the  ancient  Cross,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  weekly  market,  there  would  be  congregated 
various  booths  and  stands  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
ordinary  necessaries,  and  here,  also,  would  probably  be  transacted 
all  tha  business  of  the  city. 

Proceeding  down  the  High  Street,  there  was  no  house  of 
importance  until  the  university  was  reached.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  the  style  and  extent  of  the  primitive  buildings 
of  the  university  are  unknown ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  of  arts  was  unable  through  poverty  to  pay  for 
the  gronnda,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Hamilton  presented 
them  with  a  "  tenement  and  lands,"  there  is  an  extreme  likeli- 
hood that  the  early  home  of  learning  in  Glasgow  was  no 
palatial  erection,  but  merely  a  collection  of  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  adapted,  as  well  as  could  be,  to  their  new  purpose. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  university  grounds  was  the 
BlackfriaiB  monastery,  a  series  of  buildings  most  extensive  and 
complete  for  the  times.  The  church  of  the  friars  is  said  to 
have  vied  in  magnificence  with  the  Cathedral  itself.  It  had  a 
aquare  tower,  with  a  spire  I'lsing  from  it,  similar  in  structure  to 
tiiat  of  the  High  Church.  I^e  brethren  of  the  monastery, 
though  continually  bewailing  their  poverty,  must  have  been 
in  receipt  of  a  considerable  revenue,  for  many  gifts  had  at 
various  times  been  given  to  them,  the  first  donor  being  King 
Robert  the  Bruce.  Opposite  the  Blackfriars  monastery,  on  the 
site,  it  is  stated,  of  Canon  Street,  was  the  Seminary  of  Canons 
Regular.  Of  this  institution  no  particulars  are  given,  but  it 
was  probably  a  school  conducted  by  the  clergy  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
in  existence  as  an  educational  institution  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  university.  Indeed,  in  it  may  be  found  the 
venerable  ancestor  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
tame  vicinity,  about  this  time,  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars, 
had  a  small  monastery;  but  their  influence  was  not  grea^  nor 
were  their  possessions  rich.  Passing  still  farther  southward, 
the  new  Cross,  at  the  junction  of  the  High  Street  with  Qallow- 
gate,  was  reached.  The  Gallowgate  had  been  but  newly  opened 
vp,  and  the  bnildings  in  it  were  few  and  unimportaiot.    The 
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same  remai^  applies  to  the  street  nav  called  the  Trongat^ 
which  then  only  extended  .westwards  to  the  West  Pott,  near 
the  head  of  the  present  King  Street,  and  was  only  in  the 
course  of  being  formed.  The  city  was  beginning  to  apread  ita 
area  downwarcU  from  the  Cross  to  the  Clyde;  and  in  a  some- 
what irregular  fashion  tiiere  was  a  roadway  down  the  Waulkw 
or  Fuller's  Gate,  now  the  Saltmarfeet,  and  the  Bridgegate,  to 
the  stone  bridge  erected  across  the  river  by  Bishop  fiae.  It 
has  been  generally  understood  that  the  Bishop  Forest  mentioned 
in  the  charter  of  regality  was  a  portion  of  the  existing  Glasgow 
Green ;  but  to  what  extent  this  was  available  to  the  citizens, 
or  what  were  its  dimensions,  is  not  known.  Near  the  bridge 
was  a  number  of  fishers'  huts ;  and  on  the  south-side  of  the 
river  stood  St.  Ninian's  Leper  Hospital,  founded  by  Lady 
Lochow  at  the  time  of  the  first  great  plague.  This  was  the 
only  house  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Glasgow. 

What  has  been  here  attempted  is  a  description,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  shortly  after  the  fonndsr 
tion  of  the  university  in  1450.  There  were,  in  addition  to  the 
main  features  already  detaOed,  several  lanes  and  wynds;  and 
-the  Uolendinar,  in  its  pristine  piirity,  and  a  fishing  stream,  laa 
through  the  city,  and  was  at  various  points  crossed  by  bridges 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens.  The  Clyde  itself  was  a 
fordable  river,  incapable  of  navigation,  but  fish  were  plentiful 
and  good.  Glasgow  was  then  a  beautiful  country  town,  with 
numerous  gardens  within  its  precincts,  and  with  an  atmosphere 
and  a  general  appearance  so  difierent  from  those  of  the  present 
time,  that  the  language  of  Pope  Nicholas  would  be  quite  j  ustified 
by  the  fact.  The  houses  within  it  were  not,  however,  handsome 
in  construction,  or  great  in  accommodation.  As  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  they  would  probably  be  of  only  one  storey,  and 
would  be  built  of  stones  and  turf,  with  coverings  of  thatch. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  condition  or  numbers  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  at  this  time,  though  an  approximate 
conclusion  as  to  both  these  matters  may  be  arrived  at  from  a 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  population  of  the  city  did  not  probably  exceed  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  in  great  part  it  would  be  composed  of  the  servants 
and  tradesmen  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  CaUie- 
dral  dignitaries  and  of  the  members  of  the  ucniveraity.  Two 
or  three  hundred,  perhaps,  would  he  students;  and  with  the 
exception  of  these  and  the  clergy,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  that  was  to  fiourish  by  the  preacbinir 
of  the  word  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
saperstition.  Their  mode  of  ufe  was  simple,  anH  tiiey  were 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  priests  and 
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Bdiolars  for  their  livelihood.  Tbe  advent  of  the  latter  into  the- 
eonunonitr  is  credited  with  having  caused  a  connderable 
increase  in  the  number  of  covs  to  be  seen  daily  feeding  on  the 
town  commons,  on  tbe  Green,  Gallow  Muir,  and  Cowcaddens. 
M'Ure  {Bio.  Qlaa.,  U'Vean'3  Ed.,  p.  93)  says  that  at  this 
period  the  trade  of  Ola^ow  was  commenced  and  promoted  by 
William  Elpbinstone,  a  cadet  of  tJie  aristocratic  bouBo  of  that 
name.  Elphinstone  settled  in  the  city  as  a  merchant;  and 
caring  aalmaa  and  herrings  on  a  large  scale,  he  exported  them 
to  the  French  markets,  bringing  in  return  brandy  and  salt. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufjurt^ore  of  cloth, 
for  the  name  of  Waulker  Gate,  or  Fuller's  Qate,  strongly  suatains 
that  presumption ;  and  in  the  Chartnlary  of  Glasgow  there  is  a 
{MX>vi8ioii  that  no  one  shall  make  cloth  on  pain  of  the  king's 
amercement  unfoi^ven,  while  the  laws  of  burghs  prohibit 
any  but  a  bui^ess  making  or  dyeing  cloth.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  tiade  had  become  to  any  extent  noteworthy,, 
especially  in  view  of  the  particular  restrictions  everywhere 
imposed  by  the  Crown.  There  would  also  be  the  trade  arising 
from  the  presence  of  pedlers  or  packmen  at  the  annoal  fairs, 
wbicb  in  these  days  were  more  for  business  thain  they  are  now. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  articles  used  in  the  city  were  imported 
from  England  or  Flanders.  The  women  of  the  ordinary  ranks 
<rf  tbe  people,  like  those  in  Scotland  generally,  would  wear  the 
fcirtle  or  close  fittjng  gown,  made  of  coarse  material,  with 
kerchiefe  on  their  headsi  while  the  men  would  have  woollen 
bonnets,  and  clothing  of  "hodden  grey,"  their  trousers  being  short, 
leaving  tbeir  legs  bare,  and  tbeir  feet  would  be  covered 
^th  uie  undressed  skins  of  animals. 

Glasgow  and  its  inhabitants  were,  therefore,  almost  entirely 
dqwndent  upon  tbe  bishops,  and  their  whole  interest  was  centred 
in  the  cmmhe  thrown  to  them  by  proud  prelates  and  priest- 
lidden  kings  and  noblemen.  The  city  government  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  whose  courts  were  five  in 
munber.  These  were — ^the  chapter,  the  diocesan  synod,  and  the 
deaneries,  purely  ecclesiastical  courts.  For  dealing  with  semi- 
dvil  matters  was  the  consistorial  court,  which  was  held  in  the 
bishop's  name  by  his  official,  and  which  judged  all  matters  of 
tithes,  marriages,  divorces,  testunents,  and  mortifications,  &c., 
and  granted  dispensations  for  marriages  between  persons  within 
the  o^rees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity.  There  was  also  a  court 
oi  r^rality,  presided  over  by  a  nominal  provost  or  bis  deputies ; 
bnt  Uiese  provosts  were  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  were 

rirally  powerful  nobles  possessed  of  the  means  to  overawe 
people  to  submission  and  obedience.    These  nobles,  in  their 
torn,  appointed  deputies,  who  transacted  all  the  bomieas.    The 
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amusementB  of  the  people  were  probably  few.  No  doubt  they 
would  derive  considerable  recreation  on  the  annual  demoustra* 
tion  of  the  faculty  of  arts  through  the  city,  and  at  the  two  &ii8 
— the  fair  in  January  and  the  one  in  July ;  while  they  would 
moat  likely  have  exercise  in  the  use  of  warlike  weapons ;  hut 
the  only  mention  made  of  anything  of  this  kind  is  the  dis- 
tributioD  on  certain  festivals  and  special  days  of  the  "  give  ale  " 
and  "  dole  "  at  the  Cathedral  door  by  the  clergy,  though  tradition 
asserts  that  these  often  ended  in  disgusting  orgies  in  the  church 
yard. 

As  was  usual  at  the  time  throughout  Scotland,  the  language 
of  the  educated  was  Idtin,  and  nearly  all  documents  were 
written  in  that  tongue.  The  vemaeular  was  considered  vulgar ; 
but  after  the  lapae  of  fully  400  years,  it  is  natural  to  desire 
infonnatioQ  as  to  what  difference  exists  between  the  Scottish 
dialect  of  the  olden  time  and  now.  No  better  specimen  could 
be  given  than  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Mac^orge  in  his 
recent  interesting  work  on  Old  Qlasgow.  That  gentleman  {Old, 
Glas.,  p.  63)  says  that,  of  the  vernacular  language  of  Gla^ow 
in  legal  writs,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  is  to  be  found  in  on 
agreement  between  "  Frer  Oswald,  Friour  of  the  Freris  of 
Qla^ow  and  the  convent  of  the  Samyo  on  the  ta  part  and 
Jobne  Flemyn  of  the  Covglen  on  the  tother  part."  This  agreement^ 
of  date  22nd  January,  1433,  bears  that  "the  said  Johne  has 
set  in  to  ferferm  tyll  the  said  Friour  and  the  convent,  or  quha 
sa  be  Friour  in  the  stud  convent,  a  rud  of  lands  lyand  on  the 
gat  at  strekifi  fra  the  Markat  cors  tyll  the  he  kyrk  '  Glasgn 
.  .  .  the  said  Friour  and  convent  payit  thar  for  yherly  tyU 
the  said  Johne  hys  ayris  or  assignyis  ten  schylling  of  vsuale 
mone  of  the  kyniyk  of  Scotland  .  .  .  and  Btabylling  for 
twa  hors  in  that  samyn  place  or  ellis  within  the  frens  tyS  the 
said  John  Flemyn  qwhen  hym  lykia  tyll  cum  tyll  do  hys  eraudls 
or  mak  residens  within  the  toun ;  and  attour  g3rf  it  lykis  the 
sud  Johne  Flemyn  tyll  cum  and  dwell  and  mak  residens  within 
Glasgu,  the  said  priour  and  convent,  or  qwha  sa  be  priour  ih  the 
tym,  sail  byg  tyll  the  said  John  an  honest  hall  chaumir  and 
butler,  with  a  yard  to  set  cale  in,  sic  as  effeiris  in  thir  thyngis, 
tyll  the  said  Johne  Flemyn  till  he  be  herberyt  in  the  said  Johne 
ressavand  nan  anuuell  of  the  sad  plase  sail  lang  as  he  maynnrea 
it  in  the  maner  as  is  before  said  but  fraud  or  gyle :  To  be  haldyn 
and  had  the  said  landis  with  thair  appertenans  fra  me  myn 
ayris  executoria  and  assignyis  tyll  the  priour  and  the  convent 
of  the  said  freris  in  fourme  and  maner  as  is  bcfor  spokyn 
.  .  .  with  all  profitiB  commoditeis  and  eysmentis  and  ids 
freely  as  ony  landis  broukyt  or  possedyt  in  fe  and  heritayga 
within  the  burgh  of  Glasgu."  With  itas  as  a  specimen  of  the 
legal  documents  written  in  the  vernacular  of  the  time,  a  very 
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^r  and  i^nrate  estimate  tosy  be  formed  of  the  dialect  of  the 
common  people ;  and,  except  ia  the  matter  of  epelling,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  different  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  the 
Luguage  apoken  by  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  the  mneteeDUi 
centaiy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

(A.D.  1464  -TO  A.D.  IfilO.) 

SiJiop  Mui/rhead  founds  the  Hospital  of  St  Nicholas — The 
Frandacaru,  or  Grey  Friara,  settle  in  Olasgow — The  See  of 
Qlaagow  ended  into  an  ArchbiaJiopric — Archbishop  Black- 
addtr  improves  the  Gathedval — Heretics  before  the  Provincial 
Oowneil  of  Glasgow — Furnishings  of  the  AUar  of  St.  Mungo 
— Boyal  Visit  to  Otasgow — Dispute  httween  the  OUy  Magis- 
trates a/ad  the  Chapter. 

TTpon  the  death  of  Bishop  Tumbull  in  1454,  Andrew  Uuirhead, 
of  ft  lAnarkshire  family,  and  bred  to  the  Church,  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric.  One  of  the  offices  held  by  him  previous  to  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate  was  that  of  Rector  of  Hamilton. 
When,  iu  1460,  the  death  of  King  James  II.  rendered  a  regency 
neoessaiy,  Bishop  Muirhead  was,  in  conjunction  with  some 
oUiera  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  prelates,  appointed  to 
exerdae  the  powers  of  government ;  and,  in  1462,  ne  was  one 
of  the  Comnussioners  who  went  to  England  in  order  to  negotiate 
ft  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  then  upon  no  very  friendly 
terms,  in  consequence  of  dispnt^  as  to  the  possession  of 
Bervrick.  Six  years  later  he  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to 
Norway,  to  make  airangements  for  tne  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  that  realm  and  the  young  King  James  HI. 
In  addition  to  the  assistance  Bishop  Muirhead  rendered  in  the 
maaagement  of  the  affain  of  a  troubled  State,  he  adorned  and 
le-roofed  &  portion  of  his  Cathedral  at  Glasgow,  and  he  founded 
in  connection  with  it  vicars  of  the  choir.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  this  new  order,  he  is  stated  to  have  erected  houses  on 
ttie  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  roadway  leading  to 
them  was  denominated  the  Yioar's  Alley.  The  name  long 
attached  itself  to  the  thoroughfare,  which  was  closed  recently 
l^  order  of  the  Town  Coundl.  As  to  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  these  bouses,  long  ago  removed,  there  is  nothing 
definitely  known ;  but>  judging  from  the  construction  of  similar 
buildings,  it  is  generaJly  ^lieved  Uiat  they  formed  a  square. 
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having  in  the  centre  of  eaoh  row  of  baildines  an  arcade  or 
doister,  where  the  inmates  could  meditate  on  holy  things.  la 
additioD  to  this,  the  general  community  of  the  city  was  bene- 
fited by  the  bishop  founding  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  in  the  year  1471.  Its  building  was  on  the  west  side 
of  High  Kirk  Street ;  it  gave  accommodation  for  twelve 
old  and  indigent  men,  and,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  bishop, 
one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral  pert'ormed  divine  services 
within  it  to  the  edification  of  the  inmates.  Bishop  Muirhead 
died  on  the  20th  November,  1473. 

John  iJaing,  of  the  Edinburghshire  family  of  Reidhouse,  was 
Huirhead's  successor,  being  oonsecrated  to  the  office  of  bishop 
in  1474.  He  had  been  preferred  to  the  position  of  High 
Treasurer  oS  the  kingdom  in  1465,  which  he  held  till  1468, 
wh^i  he  was  made  Lord  Clerk  Register.  About  this  period 
he  was  the  incumbent  of  two  rectories.  He  was  afterwards, 
in  1482,  elevated  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship;  but  this  honour 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died  on  tho  11th  January, 
1483. 

During  Bishop  Laing's  episcopate,  in  1476,  the  Grey  Fiiars,  or 
Franciscans,  £rst  settled  in  Glasgow,  and  had  certain  feu- 
duties  set  apart  for  their  maintenance  by  that  prelate.  Their 
monastery  was  situated  between  the  High  Street  and  North 
Albion  Street  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the  immediate  north- 
ward of  College  Street  M'Ure  {Hist.  Olaa.,  M'Vetai's  Ed.,  p. 
57)  states,  "  It  was  at  the  special  instance  of  a  prior  of  the  caa- 
vent  of  the  Grey  Friars,  that  the  fair  that  commences  in  the  city 
here  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  continues  to  the  seventh,  was 
procured;  and  the  community  of  this  city  was  so  sensible  c£ 
this  favour,  and  the  advantage  of  that  iaar,  or  concourse  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  ranks  coming  to  the  city,  that  every  last 
day  of  the  fair  annually  they  went  to  the  prior  of  the  Gr»y 
Friars  at  the  convent."  This  statement  of  the  foundation  m 
Glasgow  Fair  seems  to  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  M'Ure  ;  for 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  Glasgow  July  fair  was  established  by 
royal  charter  granted  by  King  Williiun  the  Lion  to  Bishop 
Joceline  about  the  year  1190. 

The  bishop-elect,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  I^ng,  was  George 
Carmichael,  like  some  of  his  predecessors  of  a  Lanarkshire 
family.  He  had  been  Rector  of  Carnwath.  While  on  a  voyage 
to  Rome,  to  be  consecrated,  he  died,  and  the  see  was  again 
vacant  within  a  single  year. 

Robert  Blackadder,  Rector  of  Cardroas,  and  a  prebend  of 
Glasgow,  was  elected  by  ihe  chapter  to  fiU  the  episcopal  throne. 
He  belonged  to  Berwickshire,  where,  as  MlJra  'pa&  it,  "  the 
family  long  continued  in  lustre."  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  arranged  with  the  English  king  the   marriage  of  James 
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IV.  of  Scotland  with  Princesa  Mai^ret  of  England,  and  he 
was  otherwise  much  employed  in  State  a&irs. 

Od  the  9th  October,  1488,  through  the  influence  of  King 
James,  who  waa  a  cuion  of  the  Cathedral,  Pope  Alexander  Vf, 
issued  a  bull  erecting  the  see  of  Glasgow  into  an  archbishoprio ; 
but  its  advancement  into  the  position  of  a  metropolitan  was 
(he  cause  of  great  opposition  and  dispute.  Notably  among  the 
opposers  was  Schevez,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  deemed 
his  powers  encroached  upon,  together  with  some  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow.  The  dispute  raged  vehemently  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  it  was  brought  bdbre  the  Courts  of 
Scotland  and  Rome.  Ultimately  it  was  settled  in  favour  of  Uie 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane, 
Galloway,  and  Argyle  and  the  Isles  were  made  hb  su&agans. 
The  prelates  of  Glasgow,  extensive  as  their  powers  previously 
were,  had  now  princely  rule  over  a  very  large  section  of  the 
country. 

Archbishop  Blockadder  continued  the  building  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  His  work  in  this 
connection  is  ^us  described  by  the  garrulous  but  industtioua 
M'Ure  {Hiet.  Olaa.,  M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  23) :— "He  founded  several 
alterages  in  the  choir,  and  caused  place  his  arms  above  them,  in 
tbe  roof  of  the  lower  area,  illuminate  in  a  small  escutcheon,  thi'ee 
onque  foils  on  a  bend,  without  either  a  mytre  or  a  crosier ;  and 
above  it  in  large  capital  letters,  Sobertita  Arcki^necopus.  He 
raised  the  ascents  on  each  side  of  the  church  by  step,  from  the 
nave  to  the  floor,  of  fine  work,  with  effigies,  as  I  take  it,  of  the 
apostles  neatly  engraved ;  and  in  the  descent,  on  both  sides,  you 
will  see  the  archbishop's  arms,  in  several  places  at  lai^e,  witii  bis 
mytre  and  other  pontificalia,  with  the  initials  of  his  name.  He 
likewise  founded  the  great  isle  [aisle]  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
of  curious  work,  corresponding  to  the  otJier  parts  of  tiiis  most 
magnificent  .structure."  This  addition  to  the  Cathedral,  un- 
finished stiU,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Blackodder's  Crypt. 
Kr.  Uat^eorge  (Old  Qlaa.,  p.  11)  has  pointed  out  that  thera  is 
engraved  in  Saxon  letters  on  a  stone  over  the  entrance  of  the 
cTjrpt  this  inscription : — "This  is  ye  ile  of  car  fei^us;"  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  tbe  crypt  was  erected  over  what 
was  believed  to  he  the  butying-place  of  that  Fergus  whose  inter- 
ment by  St  Mungo  baa  been  recorded  in  the  second  chapter. 
Archbishop  Blockadder  is  also  believed  to  have  erected  the 
orran  screen. 

During  Blackodder's  reign  the  doctrines  of  the  Befomoation 
were  b^inning  to  moke  tiiemselves  known  in  Scotland;  and 
Lollordism,  though  then  weak  in  numerical  strength,  seems 
to  have  been  outspoken  against  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church  of  Scotland.    In  the  Protocol  Book  of  (he  Diocese  of 
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Glasgow,  edited  for  the  Grampian  Club  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bain 
and  UT.  Charles  Rogers,  an  instniment  appears  under  date  of 
9th  March,  1503,  narrating  that  by  Bobert,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  in  the  chapter-house  thereof,  copies  of  the  citations 
were  produced  in  the  case  of  heresy  against  George  Campbell 
of  Sesnok,  and  Jobn  Campbell  of  Neumylns,  and  the  arch- 
bishop declared  himself  ready  to  give  copies  to  the  said  George 
and  John,  or  their  procurators,  wishing  to  receive  the  same. 
Robertson  (Ayrshire  Families)  w-ys  Otai  "a  provincial  council 
was  convened  at  Glasgow  by  Arcuibishop  Blackaddcr,  at  which 
King  James  IV.  in  council  was  present.  Before  this  synod 
about  thirty  individuals  were  arraigned  for  heresy,  among 
whom  the  chief  were  George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Adam  Read 
of  Barskimming,  John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Schaw  of 
Polkemac,  Helen  Chalmers,  lady  of  Robert  Mure  of  Polkelly,  and 
Isobel  ChalmerB,  lady  of  William  Dalrymple  of  Stair  (both 
of  these  ladies  were  daughters  of  Gadgirth),  and  all  were  of  the 
districts  of  Kyle  and  Cumungham ;  and  Adam  Read  made  a 
bold  and  spirited  defence,  in  which  he  exposed  the  malice  and 
ignorance  of  their  accusers,  and  rendered  them  equally  odious 
and  ndiculous.  It  was,  in  conclusion,  thought  to  be  the 
safest  plan  to  dismiss  them  with  an  admonition  to  take 
heed  of  new  doctrines,  and  content  themselves  with  the  faith  of 
the  Chiurch." 

Another  incident  brought  to  light  by  the  Protocol  Book 
referred  to — the  MS.  of  which  was,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
thought  to  be  irretrievably  lost — is  of  a  purely  local  character, 
and  as  such  is  possessed  of  peculiar  interest.  An  instrument 
narrates  "  that  Patrick  Culquboun,  provost,  and  Thonias  Huch- 
OQSon  and  David  Lindsay,  bailies  of  Glasgow,  for  themselves, 
and  in  name  of  the  whole  community  of  the  city,  delivered 
to  Sir  Bartholomew  Blare,  chaplain  of  the  chaplaincy  of  St. 
Mungo,  founded  at  the  altar  of  St  Mungo,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  upper  church,  and  newly  inducted  and  invested  therein, 
the  goods  and  ornaments  underwritten :  first,  an  image  of  the 
Saviour,  with  a  pedestal,  in  a  wooden  chest,  of  alal^ter ;  an 
image  of  the  Glorious  Virgin,  on  a  table,  of  alabaster;  two  large 
chandeliers  and  two  sm^  brass  prikkets;  two  extinguishers, 
for  torches,  of  tin ;  two  silver  phials,  one  of  which  wanted  the 
'strowp;'  a  chasuble  of  blue,  with  the  hood,  stole,  and  apparel 
thereof;  a  chasuble  of  dun-coloured  'sathyne,'  without  the 
hood,  stole,  and  apparels;  a  chasuble  of  burdalexander ;  two 
white  albs,  with  an  old  alb;  a  missal,  with  a  wooden  boss 
of  overlaid  work ;  two  curtains  of  taffety ;  six  coverings  for 
the  altar,  of  linen  cloth ;  two  amices ;  a  hanging  of  arras  cloth, 
suspended  at  a  pillar  before  the  altar ;  a  frontal  of  black  velvet, 
witn  a  frontal  hanging  to  the  ground  joined  to  it  of  exna 
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-work ;  also  an  arras  frnotaJ,  -with  a  hanging  front  of  worsted 
Teaching  to  the  ground ;  two  cQBhions  of  blue  and  red  velvet ; 
a  stole,  witii  a  ^iet  de  Leige  cloth  of  gold — '  the  lute ;'  two 
«pparela  of  red  velvet  upon  the  tail,  with  an  apparel  of  green 
burdalezander  upon  the  sleeve  of  an  alb ;  an  apparel  upon  an 
■amice  of  green  burdalexander ;  a  large  hangiiig  chandelier 
"before  the  altar;  which  goods  the  said  Bartholomew  received 
into  his  custody,  as  chaplain  of  the  said  chaplaincy,  protesting 
for  the  replacement  of  the  wanting  ornaments  in  the  said 
inventcHy  and  instruction  when  Qiey  happened  to  be  restored 
to  the  said  altar.  Done  at  the  said  altar,  in  ihe  Church  of 
<3IaBgow,  22nd  Februaiy,  1506." 

It  is  believed  that  Archbishop  Blackadder  erected  a  chapel 
at  Culross  in  honour  of  the  memoiy  of  St  Mungo,  the  patrcm 
stunt  (^  Glasgow;  and  probably  this  may  be  tJie  erection,  rather 
tiian  one  built  at  an  earlier  date,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be 
seen.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  fur< 
thering  the  educational  interests  of  his  city ;  for  be,  according 
to  the  abstracts  from  the  Protocols,  on  the  8th  June,  1506,  gave 
ihe  vicarages  of  Gadder,  Stobo,  Lintonn,  and  Kilbimy,  together 
with  tiie  rectory  of  QaJvald,  "to  his  college  of  the  university 
■of  Glasgow  for  the  utility  of  the  clergy,  and  improvement  of 
the  superior  bearing  of  the  learned  men  therein,  to  which  pro- 
posal the  dean  and  chapter  consented"  During  Blackadaer's 
■episcopate,  it  appears  &om  the  Bental  Book  of  the  diocese 
that  portions  c^  Balshagray,  Gairbraid,  Shottleston,  Dalbeth, 
■Cannyle,  Kenmuir,  Auchenaim,  Woodside,  and  other  districts 
belon^ng  to  the  Church,  were  rented  to  various  parties,  all  the 
portions  being  small  in  extent,  and  the  sums  to  oe  paid  being 
senenlly  only  a  few  shillings  yearly.  The  archbishop,  having 
had  a  somewhat  eventful  episcopate,  died  on  the  28th  July, 
1508,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  lAud. 

While  Blackadder  was  arcbblEutop,  the  a.ty  of  Glasgow  seems 
to  have  extended  considerably.  Under  royal  barter,  a 
"tnme"  or  weighing  machine  was  erected  in  what  was  tiien 
called  St.  Thenaw's  Gate,  leading  from  the  Cross  to  the  West 
Port  Outside  this  port  was  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
saintly  mother  of  St.  Mungo,  and  her  name  has,  in  course  of 
time,  become  transformed  into  that  of  St.  Enoch,  certainly  a 
remarkable  change.  St.  Mungo  also  had  erected  to  his  honour, 
in  1500,  a  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gallowgate,  called  St 
lIungoVin-the-Fields,  and  it  was,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  a 
dmroiyard.  Its  builder  was  David  Cunningham,  provost  of 
the  CoUe^te  Church  of  Hamilton,  who  also  gave  it  valuable 
■endowments.  The  chapel  of  St  Roche,  or  BoUoz,  was  erected 
ontwith  the  Stable  Green  Fort,  about  1508,  and  the  patronage 
wu  vested  in  the  Town  Cooncil.     The  Blackfriars  monasteiy 
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bad  been  receiving  many  valuable  donations  daring  this  and  the 
previous  episcopates,  and  a  strange  document  is  in  existence 
which  illustrates  the  conditions  of  gifts,  and  the  religious  views 
of  tiie  people,  at  the  time.  It  ia  an  obligation  by  Friar  John 
Mure,  Vicar-Qeneral  of  the  Order  of  FreacheTB,  or  Black  Friars, 
"  till  say  a  Mess,  the  quhilk  salbe  the  secunde  mess  of  the  con- 
vent betwix  serine  and  acht  ouris,  for  the  aawll  of  Mathow 
Stewart,  Larde  of  Castlemilk,  ande  for  the  BawUs  of  his  modir 
and  bamis,  that  thar  banis  rests  in  our  place ;  and  for  the  sawU 
of  his  progenitouris  and  successouris,  and  for  all  Cristine  sawlis 
perpetuallie  to  be  done;  He  giffande  to  the  forsaid  Prior  and 
Conveat  ten  markis  [lis.  l^d.  aterlingl  of  annuall  zerly  for  the 
saynge  of  the  said  mess;  Item,  we  obliss  us  ande  our  succes- 
souris, quben  at  ewir  it  plesis  the  forsaid  ayris  of  Mathow 
Stewart,  till  fownd  perpetuallie  till  the  forsaid  convent  of 
Glasgw  xx.  markia  [£1,  Ss,  2}d,  eterling]  of  annual  zerly  rent, 
the  forsaid  mess  sal  be  chaneit  fra  a  said  mess  till  a  songin 
mess  with  noyt."     The  date  oi  this  writing  ia  8th  June,  1473. 

There  still  continued  to  be  exercised  by  the  archbishop  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  Glasgow,  ana  the 
Stuarts  of  Miuto,  in  Eoxburghshire,  were  provosts  or  provosts- 
depute  of  the  city.  In  1480,  Sir  Thomas  Stuart  occupied  that 
position,  and  his  femily  held  it  for  many  years  afterwards.  In 
1476  the  bishop  had  obtained  a  charter  confirming  the  grant 
of  regality,  and  conferring  upon  him  and  his  successors  power 
to  appoint  provosts,  bailies,  setgeants,  and  other  officers  within 
ihe  city,  and,  of  course,  power  to  dismiss  them  when  he 
pleased. 

James  Beaton  succeeded  Archbishop  Blackadder.  He  was  of 
a  Fifeshire  family,  was  provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Bothwell  in  1503,  and  was  a  year  later  Abbot  of  Dunfermline. 
Having  been  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  he  was  bishop- 
elect  of  Galloway  when  presented  to  the  archbishopric  in  1508. 
Besides  improving,  to  some  alight  extent,  the  arrangements  in 
the  Cathedral,  he  built  a  stone  wall,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  round 
his  palace,  with  a  bastion  on  the  one  angle,  and  a  tower  with 
embattled  wall  on  the  angle  facmg  High  Kirk  Street. 

That  Glasgow  was  honoured  oy  a  royal  visit  is  apparent 
from  an  entty  in  the  Diocesan  Protocol  Book.  On  the  2l8t 
June,  1510,  a  meeting  of  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  was  held ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  respect  that  the  king,  Jamas  IV.,  accom- 
panied by  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  primate  of 
Scotland  and  UgaU  nate,  was  approaching  Glasgow,  that  the 
archbishop,  clergy,  and  inbabitanta  of  Glasgow,  by  doing  hom^ 
to  the  said  primate,  should  not  prejudice  them  or  their  successors, 
aa  they  were  exempt  from  doing  so  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
privileges  granted  them  by  Roman  pontiffs  and  kings.    To  this 
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enby  the  editors  of  the  Frotocol  Book  append  the  foUoiring 
footnote: — "James  IV.  and  his  accomplished  son,  Alexander, 
ArchbiBhop  of  St.  Andrews,  appear  to  have  been  expected  od 
the  following  d^,  Saturday ;  and  the  chapter  declared  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  by  going  to  meet  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages, forfeits  none  of  the  privileges  of  his  see,  conferrea  by  ' 
popes  and  kings,  bat  does  so  out  of  compliment  to  the  royal  and 
illustrious  visitors  "  {Proiocol  Booh,  \qL  I.,  p.  482).  The  care- 
fulness of  the  elei^  of  Glasgow  shows  that  the  old  controversy 
as  to  precedency  bad  not  yet  died  out.  Of  this  royal  visit  no 
account  exists;  but  it  would  seem,  from  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  lines,  to  have  been  attended  with  all  due 
ceremony. 

Besides  this  royal  visit  in  1510,  there  was,  in  the  same  year, 
a  dispute  between  the  magistrates  of  Gla^ow,  the  nominees  of 
the  archbishop,  and  the  chapter,  aa  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each  ; 
and  in  this  incident  is  to  be  found  the  tirst  instance,  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  of  an  attempt  to  free  its  government  from 
eccle^astical  control.  Probably,  it  was  caused  by  the  feelings 
wbicb  produced  the  Reformntion.  It  should  be  lirst  stated,  that 
on  the  20tb  August,  1509,  the  family  of  Lennox  acquired  their 
first  residence  in  the  city,  having  purchased  from  Adam 
Colquhonn,  rector  of  Stobo,  his  house  at  the  Stable  Green  Port 
The  purchaser  was  Matthew,  second  Eail  of  Lennox ;  and  it 
may  oe  assumed  that  either  at  that  time,  or  a  little  later,  he  was 
made  provost  of  Glasgow  by  the  archbishop,  for  in  the  following 
year  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Protocols  as  occupying  that 
office.  One  of  these  protocols  is  an  instrument  narrating  that, 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Martin  Rede,  chancellor  and  official  of  Glasgow, 
and  of  Mr.  John  Spreule,  his  commissary,  sitting  in  judgment 
in  the  chapter-house,  along  with  several  of  the  lords  of 
the  chapter,  for  hearing  causes,  and  especially  for  prosecuting 
a  certain  citation  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  oMcial,  and  duly 
executed  upon  John  Schaw,  Alan  Steward,  and  Thomas  Law, 
bailies  of  Glasgow  for  the  time,  and  their  fbllow-citizens,  whose 
names  and  surnames  were  inscribed  at  length  in  the  citation, 
citing  Uiem  to  hear  themselves  declared  to  have  incurred  sentence 
of  the  greater  excommunication,  because  they  bad  established 
and  recorded  in  their  books  of  acts  certain  statutes  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty;  namely,  that  none  of  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  ought  to  summon  another  citizen  before  a  spiritual 
judge  respectins  a  matter  which  could  be  competently  decided 
before  the  bailies  in  the  court-house  of  Glasgow ;  and  because 
they  had  fined  one  Adam  Lethame,  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  who 
complained  to  the  official  against  Archibald  Watson,  another 
citizen,  in   order  that  justice  might  be  done  him   by  tho 
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official,  in  tlie  penalty  of  the  said  statute — namely,  eight 
shillingB  Scots  (eightpence  sterling);  or  to  show  reasonable  cause 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  Appeared  Matthew,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  provost  of  Glasgow  for  the  time,  as  official  for  the  said 
bailiea,  and  procurator  for  the  citizens,  who  protested  solemnly 
that  he  and  they  would  not  recede  or  fall  from  their  lawful 
liberties  and  defence  of  law,  to  be  afterwards  brought  forward 
at  suitable  time  and  place,  and  requesting  a  copy  of  said  citation, 
and  a  term  to  answer  thereto ;  and  also  asked  instructions  upon 
the  premises,  especially  upon  this,  that  the  official  and  com- 
missaiy  exceeded  their  jurisdiction  in  calling  the  said  citation 
ia  the  chapter-house  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow.  This  was  done 
on  Sabbath,  7th  December,  1510.  On  the  ICth  January  follow- 
ing, Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  provost  of  Glasgow,  as  procurator 
for  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  appeared  before  James,  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  his  chapter,  sitting  in  judgment,  and  openly 
acknowledged,  in  the  name  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens,  that 
they  had  condemned  Lethame  in  the  fine  of  eight  shillings  for 
injury  done  by  him  to  Archibald  Watson,  in  respect  that  he 
callecl  the  said  Ai'chibald  before  another  judge  "for  half  ane 
hundredth  lenthem  waire"  (supposed  by  the  editors  of  the 
Protocols  to  be  fish),  which  Lethamo  denied,  but  which  was 
found  proven  by  inquest.  But  the  magistrates  seem  to  have 
become  alarmed  at  their  own  temeiity ;  for  the  next  instrument 
c£  the  same  date  records  the  renunciation  by  the  provost,  in 
name  of  himself  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  of  all  statutes  made 
by  them  against  the  liberty  and  jurisdiction  of  Holy  Mother 
Cfhurch,  promising  never  to  put  them  in  execution  in  time  to 
come.  A  week  later,  23rd  January,  absolution  was  given  by 
tiie  archbishop  to  Alan  Steward,  bailie  of  Glasgow,  and  others, 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication  incurred  by  them  in 
fining  Lethame.  In  this  way  ended  the  firat  attempt  at 
municipal  freedom  engaged  in  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  Grampian  Club  publicatioo 
that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Glasgow  loved  to  have  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  not  only  within  the  city,  but  also  through- 
out the  whole  diocese.  For  instance,  on  the  6th  June,  1605,  tli& 
official  of  Glasgow  warned  John  M'Kee  of  Myrton  in  Galloway, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  under  penalty  of  £106- 
Scots  (£8,  63.  8d.  sterling),  to  be  applied  to  tne  fabric  of  the 
Church  of  Glasgow,  in  the  event  of  contumacy,  to  abstain  in 
future  from  injuring  Andrew  Porter.  Again,  in  May,  1510, 
Andrew  Birkmyre,  a  vicar  in  the  choir,  waa  convicted  of  having . 
used  loose  and  pro&ne  words  in  presence  of  Martin  Rede, 
ofBcial  of  the  diocese,  sitting  in  judgment  in  the  consistory  house. 
The  culprit  had  to  apologise  to  the  official  on  his  knees  on  tbe- 
floar  of  the  court. 
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CHAPTER  !£. 

(A.D.  1S13  to  A.D.  16SL) 

Glasgow  Citisens  <U  the  Battle  of  Floddem, — Storming  of  the 
Ca»tle  of  Olaagou} — Ftndng  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  City — 
Beformation  Do^riTies — Martyrdom  of  Russel  and  Kennedy 
in  Olasgov} — AriMwhcm  Dunbar  and  the  Bible — Knoafa 
Opinion  of  the  Precedency  JHapute — Progreaa  arid  Trade 
of  the  Ciiy—The  BaUle  of  the  BuOs—The  City  Plundered. 

The  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  having  ag^n  entered 
the  field  against  each  other,  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Flodden 
on  the  9&  September,  1513,  with  the  most  disastrons  resnlts 
to  the  Scots,  who,  besides  their  king,  left  on  the  field  two 
bishops,  two  mitred  abbots,  twelve  earls,  thirteen  barons,  and 
five  eldest  sons  of  peera — the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
In  that  battle  many  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  en^g<ed 
under  the  banner  of  their  provost,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  M'tlre 
(Eia.  Qlaa.,  M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  248)  states  that  "Sir  John  Stuart 
of  Minto,  who  was  slnin  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Flouden,  was 
provost  in  the  year  1513."  Probably,  however,  the  provost  and 
bis  depute  were  both  slain ;  for  it  must  be  assumed,  in  view 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Protocols  already  quoted,  that  Stuart 
of  Minto  was  the  deputy  of  Lennox.  This  nobleman,  in  con- 
jnnctjon  with  the  Earl  of  Ai^Ie,  commanded  the  rear  of  the 
Scottish  army ;  and  be  and  the  Dean  of  Glasgow  were  among 
tlie  slain. 

Dming  the  minority  of  James  Y.,  there  was,  as  usual,  a 
dispate  among  the  nobles  for  power  over  the  youthful  king. 
The  Qneen-Dowager  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian 
of  her  son;  but  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus  offended 
a  large  and  powerful  section  of  the  nobility,  who  invited  the 
Duke  of  Albany  to  assume  the  regency.  This  he  obtained, 
and  he  ruled  the  country  for  some  time ;  but  the  intriguers 
became  so  powerful,  that  the  ^&g  of  rebellion  was  raised  against 
him,  the  leaders  being  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Lennox,  and  Glencaini, 
More  of  Caldwell,  and  others.  Tytler  (fliri.  Scot,  Nimmo's 
Ed.,  Vol  II.,  p.  808}  says: — ^"The  rebellion  at  first  assumed  a 
aerions  aspect:  the  Castle  of  Glasgow,  belon^ng  to  Beaton, 
ardibish<^  of  that  see,  and  which  was  important  m>m  its  being 
tike  depdt  of  the  king's  artillery,  was  stormed  and  plundered  by 
Hare,  who  entichea  himself  by  the  spoil,  and  retained  it  for 
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Amn;  but  the  promptitude  and  enei^gy  of  Albany,  who  instantly 
assembled  aa  army  and  marched  to  the  spot,  overawed  the 
conspiratora,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  terms.  The 
fortress  was  Bnrrendered.  Beaton,  the  primate,  employed  his 
influence  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  Arran  with  his  associate  earls; 
and  Albany,  who  often  ^rred  on  the  side  of  leniency,  once  more 
received  them  into  the  peace  of  the  king;  whilst  Mure,  an  able 
and  turbulent  baron,  who  was  nearly  connected  with  Lennox, 
profiting  by  the  commotion,  continued  to  excite  disturbances 
in  the  west  country."  The  historian  of  Scotland  is  scarcely 
accurate  in  referring  to  Beaton  as  the  primate,  for  it  was  not 
until  four  or  five  years  after  this  event  thnt  that  prelate  became 
.Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  which  office  the  primacy  was 
attached.  The  following  extract  from  the  Books  of  Council 
will  throw  some  further  light  upon  this  noteworthy  incident 
in  the  history  of  Glasgow : — "  March,  1517.  In  the  action  and 
cans  persewit,  at  the  instance  of  ane  maist  reverend  fader  in 
God,  James,  Ajrcbbishop  of  Glasgow,  Sac ;  againis  Johnne  Mure  of 
Caldwell,  for  the  wrangwis  and  violent  ejection,  and  furth-putting 
of  his  servaads  out  of  his  castell  and  palice  of  Glasgow,  and 
taking  of  the  samyn  fra  thame,  the  20  day  of  Februar,  the  yer  of 
God,  1515.  And  for  the  wrangwis  spoliation,  awaytaking, 
and  withalding  of  thir  guds  underwritten,  being  in  his  said 
castell  and  palice  in  the  samyn  tyme ;  that  is  to  say  28  feddir 
beddsfumist,  18  verdours,  tua  arress,  6  rufs  and  outings  of  say, 
with  mony  uthur  insight  guds  ;  claitJiing,  Jewells,  silkes,  prccius 
Btanes,  veschell,  harness,  vittales,  and  utbur  guds :  And  for  the 
wrangwis  destruction  of  his  satd  castell  and  place,  breking  doun 
of  the  samyn  with  artalzary  and  uthurwis ; — The  lordis  of 
counsale,  decretis  and  ordanis  him  to  restore  and  deliver  the 
samyn  again  to  him,  or  the  avale  and  prices  of  thame  as  eftir 
follows.  That  is  to  say,  13  feddir  beds  fumist,  18  verdour  bedds, 
&C.,  12  buird  daiths,  12  tyn  quarts,  12  tyn  p^iits,  5  dusano  of 
peader  veschell,  tua  kists,  1 5  swyne,  4  dakyr  of  salt  hyda,  6  dusan 
iA  salmond,  ane  last  of  salt  herring,  12  tunnes  of  wyne,  ane 
hingand  cbandlar,  ane  goun  of  scarlett  lynit  with  mertricks,  6 
barrells  of  gunpulder,  II  gunnis,  14<  halberks,  W  steill  bonnets, 
6  halberto,  4  crossbowis,  &c,,  &c.  The  quhilk  castell,  plaice,  and 
gnds  forsaid,  pertenet  to  the  said  maist  reverend  fader,  and 
was  spulzeit,  taken  and  intromettit  with  be  the  said  Johnne 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  his  complices ;  likas  was  clerly  provit 
before  the  said  lordis;  Thairfor  ordainis  lettres  to  be  direct,  to 
compell  and  distrainze  the  said  Johnne  Mtire,  his  lands  and 
guds  tharfor,  as  efieirs." 

Several  portions  of  the  diocese  in  the  vidnity  of  Glasgow 
were  rented  during  Archbishop  Beaton's  episcopate.  Donald 
Sym,  for  instance,  "  rentalUt  in  the  new  walkmyll  off  Partik  in 
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tlie  new  towne,"  and  he  would  seem  to  have  built  a  mill 
tbereoD.  Id  1518,  "  Wat  Stuart  rentallit  in  aoe  mark  land  off 
Qwnan;"  and  "  Alan  Heriot"  rented  land  in  the  "  Ramys  Home 
et  Medow£at,"  upon  which  George  Square  and  the  neighbouring 
thoroughfares  are  now  situated.  Three  years  afterwards,  among 
other  Tike  events,  "Jhone  Gayne  and  "his  son.  Tome  Gayne," 
rented  laud  in  "  Kowkadens." 

On  Archbishop  Beaton's  tianslation  to  the  primacy  at  St. 
Andrews,  under  letters  patent  of  date  27th  September,  1524, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Gavin  Duubar,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  who  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  bad  been  Dean  of  Moray  and  Prior  of  Whithorn. 
At  the  time  of  hia  promotion  to  the  archbishopric,  Dunbar  was 
tutor  to  the  young  Ring  James  V.  Certainly  the  most  remark- 
able and  memorable  event  during  his  occupancy  of  the  see 
was  the  martyrdom  of  two  men  in  his  diocese  who  ba<^l  become 
converts  to  the  Protestant  doctrines.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  some  person, 
so  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  aftor 
the  well-kqown  case  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  it  was  conduded, 
in  1538,  that  the  heretics  of  Glasgow  and  the  west  required 
intimidation.  Archbishop  Dunbar,  however,  was  a  man  with 
too  tender  a  heart  for  such  proceedings ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Church  sent  John  Lawder,  Andrew  Oliphant,  and  Friar  Maltman, 
from  Edinburgh  to  assist  him.  M'XJre  {Hiat.  Glas.,  M'Vean's 
Ed.,  pi  27)  describes  the  trial  in  these  terms: — "There  is  one 
thing  that  lies  very  heavy  on  the  memory  of  tie  archbbhop, 
that  under  the  shaidow  of  his  authority  two  veiy  young  men, 
Jerom  Russel,  and  John  Kennedy,  a  young  man  of  Air.  were 
put  to  death  as  martyrs  here,  for  the  cause  of  religion.  In  their 
sufferings,  and  at  their  death,  they  were  wonderfully  assisted 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  even  to  their 
very  deatii;  but  before  they  came  to  the  stake,  the  young 
youth  Mr.  Kennedy,  not  past  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  his  first 
appearing  in  judgment  discovered  some  weakness,  and  would 
have  gladly  saved  his  life,  by  denying  the  pointB  laid  to  his 
cbaige ;  but  being  encouraged  by  Mr.  Kussel,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
and  oy  the  answers  he  made  to  the  judges,  he  gathered 
bis  spirits,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  broke  forth  in 
ibese  wor<fe:  'Wonderful!  O  God,  is  thy  love  and  mercy  toward 
jne  a  miserable  wreteh;  for  even  now  while  I  would  have 
denied  thee,  and  thy  Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  my  only 
Saviour,  and  so  would  have  thrown  myself  into  everlasting 
eondemnation,  thou,  1^  thine  own  hand,  has  pulled  me  back 
from  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  given  me  to  feel  most  heavenly 
comfort,  which  has  removed  the  ungodly  fear  that  before 
oppressed  my  mind ;  now  I  desire  deatti,  do  what  you  please, 
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I  praise  God,  I  am  ready.'  Hr.  Bassel  reasoned  long,  and 
learnedly  confuted  hia  accusers,  and  being  answered  only  with 
railings  and  bitter  speeches,  said,  'This  is  your  hour,  and  power 
of  darkness;  now  you  sit  as  judges,  and  we  are  wrongfully 
condemned ;  but  the  day  cometh,  which  will  clear  our  innocency, 
and  you  dial!  see  your  own  blindness,  to  your  everlasting 
confusion.  Oo  on,  and  fulfil  the  measure  of  your  iniquity.'  At 
which  words,  the  archbiBhop  was  greatly  moved,  Arming 
that  these  rigorous  proceedings  did  hurt  the  cause  of  the  Church 
more  than  could  be  well  thought  of;  and  therefore  declared, 
that  in  his  opinioo,  it  would  be  best  to  save  the  lives  of  these 
men,  and  take  some  other  course  witii  them ;  but  these  others 
who  were  sent  to  assist,  told  him  expressly,  that  if  he  followed 
any  milder  course  than  that  which  was  kept  at  Edinburgh,  they 
could  not  esteem  him  the  Church's  friend,  whereupon  he  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  their  cruelty,  and  these  innocents 
were  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  All  the  time  they  were 
preparing  the  fire,  Mr.  Russel  comforted  mightily  the  young  man, 
using  these  speeches  unto  him, '  Fear  not,  brother,  for  he  is  more 
mighty  that  is  in  us,  than  he  who  is  in  the  world.  The  pain 
which  he  shall  suffer  is  short  and  light,  but  our  joy  and  conso- 
lation shall  never  have  an  end ;  death  cannot  destroy  us,  for  it 
is  destroyed  already  by  him  for  whose  sake  we  sufier;  therefore 
let  us  strive  to  enter  in  by  that  same  streight  way  which  oor 
Saviour  hath  taken  before  us.'  Many  other  comfortable  speeches 
he  uttered,  which  moved  the  hearers  wonderfully.  When  they 
were  brought  to  the  place  of  their  suffering,  they  used  not  many 
words,  but  commended  their  souls  to  God ;  after  they  were  tied 
to  tiie  stake,  they  endured  the  fire  constantly,  without  expressing 
any  token  of  fear  or  amazement."  The  place  of  martyrdom  is 
said  to  have  been  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  Some 
authors  state  that  Russel  was  one  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Glasgow^ 
and  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  talent  These  were 
believed  to  be  the  omy  Glasgow  martyrs  of  the  Reformation 
period ;  but  Petrie  states  that  "  in  the  year  1407,  James  Resby 
was  burnt  at  Glasgow,  for  saying  the  pope  is  not  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  a  man  of  wicked  life  should  not  be  acknowledged 
for  pope."  If  there  be  anjy  fact  in  this  statement,  probably  the 
date  should  be  1507;  and  in  that  case  the  event  would  occur 
under  the  episcopal  authority  of  Archbishop  Blackadder. 

Another  matter  about  which  Archbishop  Dunbar  concerned 
himself  was  a  proposal  that  the  Bible  should  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  In  March,  1542,  Lord  Maxwell  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  Scottish  Parliament  authorising  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  in  spite  of  the  deter> 
mined  opposition  of  the  clergy,  Ted  by  the  prelate  of  Glasgow, 
ihe  bill  oecame  law.    In  the  Chartulary  of  Glasgow  the  arch- 
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bishop's  protest  against  the  Act  is  reconjed  in  these  words : — 
"  In  ye  parliament  haldin  at  Edinbui^h,  ya  15  dare  of  Marcfae, 
the  zeire  of  God  iinTC42.  zeiris.  The  qnhilke  daye  our 
must  rererend  finder  in  God,  Qavin,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
ehaoceUor,  for  himself,  and  in  name  and  behalf  of  all  ye  pre- 
htis  of  yis  realme,  being  present  in  parliament,  schew,  that- 
there  was  ane  act  iastantbe  maide  and  red  in  &ce  of  parliament, 
yat  ye  halie  wryte  may  be  usit  in  our  vulgar  toung,  and  yat- 
nae  ciyme  should  follow  yaimpon  throw  ye  usitig  yairof; 
and  alf^eit,  in  ye  saide  act,  yat  ye  three  estatis  concludit  ye 
samyne ;  qnhilke  he,  for  himself,  and  ye  remanent  of  ye  pre- 
lates, being  present,  as  ano  of  the  three  estatis  of  ye  said  parlia- 
ment, dissassentit  thereto  simple;  and  opponit  yamo  yairto, 
unto  ye  tyme  yat  ane  provinciall  connselt  myt  be  had  of  all 
ye  clerge  of  yis  realme,  to  avyss  and  conclude  yairupon,  gif  ye 
samyne  be  necessare  to  be  had  in  vulgare  toung,  to  he  usit 
amang  ye  qneenis  li^ea  or  nocht,  and  yaimf ter  to  schew  yair 
utter  determinatione  quhat  sail  be  in  yat  behal£" 

The  feud  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  Glasgow  into  a  metro- 
pc^tan  seems  to  have  now  re^'ived,  and  there  were  violent 
disputes  as  to  whether  St.  Andrews  or  Glasgow  was  entitled 
to  precedency.  The  reformer,  John  Knox,  refers  to  one  of 
these  conflicts  between  the  followers  of  Archbishop  Dunbar 
of  Gla^ov  and  Beaton,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  he  gives  a  rather  humorous  colouring  to  it.  He  says: — 
"  Cuming  furth  or  ganging  in  (all  is  ane)  at  tiie  queir  dure  of 
Glasgow  Eiric,  bcgane  stryving  for  stait  betwix  the  twa  croce 
beiraris ;  sa  that  frae  glouming  they  come  to  schouldring,  from 
schouldring  they  went  to  fuffetis,  and  fra  dry  blawis  be  neiffs 
and  nevelhng ;  and  then  for  cherities  saik,  they  cryit,  Bispersit 
dedit  pauperibus,  and  assayit  quhilk  of  the  croces  war  fynest- 
mettall,  quhilk  staf  was  strongest,  and  quhilk  bearer  could  best 
defend  his  maisteris  pre-eminence;  and  that  there  should  be 
ns  superioritie  in  that  behalf,  to  the  ground  gauges  bayth  the 
doces.  And  then  begane  na  littel  fray,  hot  yit  a  mirrie  game, 
for  Tocketis  war  rent,  tippetis  were  tonie,  crounnis  were  knyp- 
sit,  and  syd  goimis  mycht  have  been  aein  wantonelie  wag  ira 
the  ae  wfdl  to  the  uther." 

Archbishop  Dunbar,  who  had  for  some  time  been  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  built,  as  the  Glasgow  Register  says,. 
"  in  1544  a  stately  gatehouse  at  the  episcopal  palace,  on  which 
his  arms  are  engrained."  During  his  episcopate,  about  the  year 
1540,  there  was  boilt  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  called  St. 
ThenaVs  Gate — but  ^en  berinning  to  be  called  the  Tronegait, 
from  the  presence  in  it  of  tne  "  trone,"  or  weighing  machine, 
already  rerorred  to — a  collegiate  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Michel,  which  was  endowed  for  a  provost,  eight- 
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canons,  and  three  choristers.  From  1480  till  this  time  there 
had  been  seven  provosts-depute  of  Glasgow,  viz : — Sir  Thomas 
Stuart  of  Minto,  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Uinto,  Sir  Kobert  Stuart 
of  Minto,  Archibald  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  Lord  Belhaven,  John 
Stuart  of  Minto,  and  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Middop.  The 
trade  of  Qlasgow  seems  to  have  gone  on  pn^iressing,  and  there 
is  mention  made  of  Archibald  oym,  s  son  of  Lord  Glammis, 
who  came  to  the  city  with  Archbishop  Dunbar,  and  who  opened 
up  trade  with  Poland,  France,  and  Holland.  Another  important 
stotement  is  that  the  ships  belonging  to  Glasgow  had,  in  1546, 
been  annoying  the  seafaring  subjects  of  King  Henry  VIIL  of 
England,  so  much  ns  to  induce  that  monarch  to  send  a  remon- 
strance to  the  court  of  Scotland.  Neither  the  trade  nor  the 
shipping  could  have  possibly  been  great,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  this  time  they  both  had  a  beginning.  It  is 
believed  that  the  people  of  Glasgow  at  this  period  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  extension  of  the 
city  appears  to  have  been  slow,  for  the  principle  seemed  to  be 
to  put  as  many  inhabitants  as  possible  within  a  limited  space, 
and  there  was  in  all  likelihood  a  considerable  encroachment 
upon  gardens  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Dunbar,  Glasgow  was  the  scene  of 
another  battle,  or,  more  properly,  a  skirmish.  The  field  was  on 
the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oallowgate,  now  occupied 
by  the  old  infantiy  barracks,  and  which  was  then  called  "  The 
Butts,"  from  the  fact  that  on  it  the  ancient  wappenshaws  in 
connection  with  the  city  took  place.  This  gave  the  conflict  the 
name  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Butts."  Pa^n  {Hist.  Glaa.,  p.  16) 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  incident : — "  During  the 
minority  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  was  then  in  France,  was  called  over  to  Scotland 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  power  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Anan, 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne.  Lennox  garrisoned  the  bishop's  palace,  and  retired 
himself  to  the  stronghold  of  Dumbarton.  The  regent  forthwith 
raised  a  numerous  army  in  Stirling,  and,  marching  to  Glasgow, 
besieged  the  castle  with  brass  guna.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the 
siege  the  garrison  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  quarter;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  laid  down  their  arms  than  all  were  mas- 
sacred, with  the  exception  of  two  persons  only,  who  escaped 
Ijennox,  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  determined  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  regent ;  and  having  mustered  their  adherents, 
their  lirst  intention  was  to  march  into  Clydesdale,  and  Uiere 
cany  fire  and  sword  into  the  country  of  the  Hamiltons.  Arran 
was  timeously  apprised  of  the  scheme,  and  resolved  to  counter- 
act it  by  taking  possession  of  Glasgow.     Glencaim,  however. 
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was  beforehand  with  him ;  and,  when  the  regent  approached,  he 
bad  his  army,  amounting  to  about  800  men,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  drawn  out  at  a  place  called 
'  the  Butts,'  now  the  site  of  the  infantry  barracks,  and  then  the 
scene  of  the  '  wappen-shaw '  exercises.  A  sanguinary  conflict 
followed,  and  victory  for  a  time  seemed  to  favour  Glencaim,  for 
he  had  already  taken  the  brass  guns  brought  against  him ;  but 
the  arrival  of  Robert  Boyd,  of  the  Kilmarnock  family,  with  a 
small  party  of  horse,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  regent, 
and  Glencaim's  band  fled  in  great  confusion.  It  is  recorded 
that  about  300  fell  on  both  sides — a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
sanguinary  character  of  the  engagement  The  regent  imme- 
diately entered  the  city,  and  in  revenge  for  the  part  the  citizens 
had  acted,  gave  the  place  up  to  plunder ;  and  so  completely  was 
it  harried,  that  the  very  doors  and  windows  of  many  dwelling- 
bouses  were  carried  away."  In  order  to  explain  the  exact 
position  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Glencaim  at  this  time,  it 
may  be  stated  that  Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  formed  a  plan 
for  uniling  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  by  a  mar- 
riage between  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland  and  his  only  son 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  then  also  a  child.  Many  of 
Uie  Scottish  nobles,  actuated  doubtless  by  jealousy  and  ambition, 
supported  the  interests  of  the  English  monarch,  and  among 
these  were  Lennox  and  Glencaim.  On  the  17th  May,  ISll,  at 
Gu-lisle,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  these  two  earls 
and  King  Henry,  by  which  the  former  were  to  receive  certain 
personal  advantages  on  condition  that  they  acknowledged  the 
English  king  as  protector  of  Scotland,  that  they  endeavour  to 
deliver  the  young  queen  into  Henry's  custody,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  the  principal  foitresses  of  the  country  should  also  be 
S'ven  up.  "In  this  base  agreement,"  says  Tytler  (Hist.  Scot., 
immo's  Ed.,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  5i4),  "one  redeeming  article  was  in- 
cluded, by  wbich  Glencaim  and  Lennox  undertook  to  cause  the 
word  of  God  to  be  tmly  taught  in  their  territories.  The  Bible 
ia  described  by  them  as  the  only  foundation  from  which  all  truth 
and  honour  proceedeth ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  these  Scottish  barons,  that  the  seizure  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  the  betrayal  of  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
were  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  sacred  standard  to  which 
they  appealed."  This  author  then  proceeds  to  narrate  his 
version  of  the  battle : — "  From  Carlisle,  where  he  had  concluded 
the  n^otiation,  Glencaim  hurried  to  his  own  countar  to 
assemble  his  vassals,  whilst  Lennox  collected  his  strength  at 
Dumbarton ;  hut,  as  if  to  punish  their  desertion  of  their  country, 
eveiytiiing  went  against  them.  Arran,  whose  measures,  now 
directed  by  the  Cardinal  [Beaton  of  St.  Andrews],  were  marked 
by  tmnsuai  promptitude,  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  against 
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them  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men ;  and  advancing  to  Qlasgow, 
was  boldly  confronted  by  Gleocaim,  with  five  hundred  spear- 
men, on  a  wide  common  beside  the  city.  The  parties  engaged 
under  feelings  of  unusual  obstinacy,  and  in  the  battle  the 
unrelenting  features  of  civil  strife  appeared  with  all  their 
native  ferocity ;  but  Glencaim  was  at  last  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  his  second  son  being  slain,  with  many  others  of  his 
party,  while  the  rest  were  dispersed  or  made  prisoners.  The 
governor  immediately  occupied  the  city,  which  he  gave  up  to 
plunder,  the  chief  magistrate  having  sided  with  his  adversary." 
In  most  lists  the  provost  of  the  city  at  this  time,  154i,  was 
John  Stewart  of  Minto;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Lennox 
family  still  retained  the  superior  position  which  it  has  been 
seen  they  occupied  in  1510,  a  fact  which  would  account  for  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow  espousing  their  cause.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Keformation  zeal  of  these  citizens  may  also  have  been  due  to 
a  certain  extent  to  his  Protestant  leanings. 

Archbishop  Bunbar  died  in  1547,  and  his  body  waa  buried  in 
a  stately  tomo  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  for  himself  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Cathedral.  The  chapter  elected,  as  hia  successor, 
Alexander  Gordon,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly ;  but  the  elec- 
tion was  cast,  as  it  was  not  favourably  received  by  either  the 
Romish  or  the  Scottish  courts. 


CHAPTER    X. 

(A.D.  1551  to  A.D.  1668.) 

The  BeforTiiation  Troullea — The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  engagea 
to  defend  the  ArchbiaJiopric  of  Glasgow,  and  violates  nie 
Bond — Flight  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  atid  Satablishment  of 
Protestantiem,  in  the  City — Dumley  and  Queen  Mary  in 
Glasgow — Battle  of  Lungside — Tradition  of  Crosamyloof — 
Regent  Moray  and  the  Glasgow  Bakers. 

When  Archbishop  Dunbar  died,  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
most  extraordinary  state  of  turmoil  through  the  continual 
stru^le  between  the  Reformers  and  "Holy  Mother  Church." 
The  Protestant  religion  had  obtained  many  adherents  among 
the  more  powerf'ul  of  the  nobility,  and  these,  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  of  the  people,  kept  up  a  moral  and 
physical  guerilla  warfare  against  their  religious  opponents, 
■who,  in  their  turn,  were  not  slow  to  retaliate.    The  govern- 
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ment^  since  ihe  death  of  James  V.,  Lad  been  under  the  regency 
of  the  Queea-Cowager,  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  nrave, 
bnt  under  the  domination  of  the  Eomish  party  in  the  state. 

Under  these  circumatancea  it  is  not  surpriaing  t^at,  as  M'Ure 
says,  "it  was  no  eaaie  matter  to  fill  the  archbishoprick "  of 
Glasgow.  It  baa  been  already  atated  that  Alexsjider  Qordon, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Huntfy,  was  elected  by  the  chapter  to 
the  vacant  aee;  but  his  election  was  invalided  by  the  refusal 
<^  the  Scottish  and  Romish  courts  to  rati^  it.  Jamea  Seaton, 
then  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  waa  nextpreferredC  and  his  consecration 
took  place  at  Kome  in  1551.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  Car- 
dinal-Archbishop of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  been  assassinated 
in  1516.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  Abbot  of  Arbroath 
he  bad  been  Rector  of  Campaie,  and  as  such  had  been  first 
chanter  in  Glasgow  Cathedral.  It  could  not  be  expected,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  brother  prelates  were 
placed,  that  Archbishop  Beaton,  although  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability,  was  able  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  his  diocese — indeed,  all  through  he  seems  to  have 
acted  principally  upon  the  defensive  against  the  violent  demon- 
atiationa  of  the  Beformeia.  In  bis  time,  however,  one  important 
work  waa  b^un,  for  Cleland  {Rise  and  Prog,  of  Olaa.,  p.  112) 
narrates  that  "  in  the  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
channel  of  the  river,  for  about  thirteen  milea  below  Glasgow, 
was  eo  interrupted  by  fords  and  aboals  as  to  be  barely  navi- 
gable for  small  craft.  In  1556,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  who  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  work  on  the  river,  for  six  weeks 
at  a  time,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  ford  at  Dumbuck,  and 
some  other  prominent  hirsts,  the  river  was  so  £u-  improved 
that  small  craft  were  soon  brought  up  to  the  Broomielaw." 
But  progreas  in  the  arts  of  peace  was  not  to  any  extent  the 
order  of  the  time,  and  ultimately  Archbishop  B^ton  had  to 
remove  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  Cathedral  for  safety  to 
his  own  palace ;  while  he  had  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  to  guard  both 
these  monumental  relica  of  by-gone  days  &om  the  fury  of  the 
popnlace.  But  more  than  that— presumably  because  tiie  Len- 
nox family,  sometime  the  aristocratic  mainstay  of  the  diocese, 
had  joined  the  protesting  p^i^ — he  entered  into  the  following 
agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  most  powerfm 
nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  titular  ancestor  of  the 
Dukea  of  Hamilton : — 

"  Be  it  kend  till  all  men,  be  yir  preaent  letteis,  ws  James, 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  erle  of  Arrane,  lord  Hamiltoima  For  aa 
meikiU  aa  an  maist  reverend  fader  in  God,  James  utshbishop 
of  Ghisgow,  faaa  maide  and  constitutit  us  and  our  ures,  wt 
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Avyse  and  consent  of  his  cbeptour,  hia  bulzes  of  all  and  sundry 
his  landea  of  barony  and  regalitie  of  Qlasgow,  for  ye  space  of 
nynetene  zeiris,  as  yair  letteris  yairupon,  under  his  and  his 
forsaid  cheptours  commoune  seil,  beris ;  and  yairfor,  for  singular 
favoiis  wee  bere  to  ye  tnetropolitane  kirk  of  Glasgow,  ouf 
moder,  quhair  divers  of  our  fon>earis  lyis,  quhilk  is  brukit  ye 
said  office  of  bailzerie  for  yair  tyme,  and  als  havand  consider- 
atioune  of  this  perrilloiis  and  dangerous  tyme,  qulian  detestable 
heresies  ryses  and  increases  in  ye  diocese  of  Glasgow,  beand  of 
gude  mynde  and  purpose,  God  willing,  to  repress  yem  efter  our 
power;  and  yairior  to  be  buodin  and  obliged,  and,  be  yir 
presenUs  letteris,  bindes  and  obliges  ws,  be  ye  faith  and  trenth 
in  our  bodies,  to  yu  said  maist  reverend  fader,  bis  successouris 
and  cheptour,  to  maintayne,  aupplee,  and  fortifee,  and  tak  a 
fald  part  and  syde  with  our  frendis,  and  all  oyir  yat  will  tak  our 
part,  quhin  neid  beis,  we  beand  requirit  yerto,  with  yame,  in 
all  yair  gude,  honest,  and  lefuU  matteris,  actionis,  and  querellis, 
belangand  to  yame ;  and  sail  defend  him  and  yame,  yair  privi- 
leges of  yair  kirke  of  Glasgow,  yair  landis,  servandis,  and 
tenantis,  as  ony  oyer  hia  or  yair  bailzes  hes  done  to  him  or 
yame  or  yair  predecessouris,  archbiehopes  and  cheptour  of 
Glasgow,  in  ony  tymes  by-gone,  againis  quhatsomever  person 
or  personis,  within  yis  realme,  except  ye  queans  grace,  prince, 
or  Kingis  grace,  authorities,  for  ye  tyme  allieverhe ;  and  sail 
nocht  thoU  ye  said  maist  reverend  fader,  his  successouris,  or 
cheptour,  yair  privelegeis,  kirklandis,  tenentis,  nor  aervandis, 
be  put  down,  wrangit,  inferit,  troublit,  nor  moleatit,  be  na  person 
or  personis,  wtin  yis  realme,  except  ye  supreme  auctoritie,  as 
sua  is,  nor  sail  put  down,  infire,  ^oubile,  nor  molest  him  nor 
yame,  onrself,  our  mris,  nor  nane  oyoris,  yat  we  may  gudlie 
stop ;  hot,  in  case  yat  ony  wald  pretend  ye  samyne,  sail  seyd, 
manteyne,  aupplie,  forti£e,  and  tak  a  fald  part  with  him  and 
yame,  at  our  uttir  power,  as  said  is,  and  specially,  sail  assist  and 
concurr  with  him  and  yame,  in  expelling  of  heiesiea  within  ye 
royaltie  of  Glasgow ;  punissing  of  heretykia,  beand  within  ye 
samyne,  with  all  our  friendis  and  partakens,  efter  our  utter 
power,  how  oft,  and  quhat  tyme,  wee  be  requirit  be  ye  sud 
maist  reverend  fader,  and  successouris,  to  do  je  samvne,  without 
any  excusatioune  or  delay,  to  ye  honour  of  God  and  our  patron 
St.  Mungo,  In  witness  of  ye  quhilk  thing,  to  yir  our  present 
letteris  of  maintenance,  subscrivit  with  our  hand,  our  proper 
seal  of  armia  is  hingin.  At  Edinburgh,  ye  sext  day  of  Feb- 
ruare,  ye  zeir  of  God,  1557-8.    James." 

Cbatelberault,  however,  did  not  remain  true  to  his  bond,  for 
the  intrigues  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  with  the  English 
court  against  the  authority  of  the  Queen-Begent  had  tbe  eSeob 
of  seducing  him  from  bis  allegiance  to  the  Franco-Bomish  party 
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in  the  coontry.  Ae  he  was  closely  related  to  the  royal  family, 
the  temptation  o£  the  regency  was  held  out  to  him.  After  tiie 
defeat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  at  Leith  by  the  French 
allies  of  the  Qneen-Dowager,  in  which  the  duke  and  his  sod, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  on  the  Protestant 
aide,  and  while  negotiations  for  aBaistiuice  were  being  carried 
on  with  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  Cbatelhetault,  with  the 
Earl  of  GlencaiiD,  Lord  Boyd,  Lord  OchUtree,  and  others, 
reUred  upon  Glasgow  with  their  followers.  This  whs  in  1559, 
sod  a  council  of  the  Bef  ormers  appears  to  have  been  established 
in  the  city.  While  in  Glasgow  the  duke  violated  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  his  agreement,  and  his  reformation  zeal 
is  stud  to  have  been  of  a  very  active  and  violent  description. 
Not  only  did  he  cause  all  the  images,  altars,  and  relics  within 
the  chtuch  to  be  destroyed,  but  he  ^o  attacked  and  took 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  from  which  he  was 
with  difficulty  expelled  by  a  body  of  the  Queen-Regent's  French 
boops.  It  is  believed  that  at  this  time  the  leaden  roofing  was 
stripped  from  the  Cathedral  In  the  same  year,  on  the  SOth 
November,  a  royal  proclamation  was  made  at  Glasgow.  It  ran 
in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Scots, 
and  informed  those  who  still  respected  the  authority  of  the 
Queen-Dowager,  that  her  whole  power  had  been  devolved  upon 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  who  were  reformed.  Their 
chief  aim,  tiiey  declared,  was  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  remove  idolatry ;  for  which  end  they  commanded  all  such 
eteigymen  as  had  not  yet  made  open  confession  of  their  &ith 
to  appear  before  the  council  at  St.  Andrews,  and  there  give  full 
proof  of  their  convermon  by  a  public  renunciation  of  all  manner 
of  superstition,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  benefices,  and 
being  reputed  enemies  of  God. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Archbishop  Beaton  should 
seek  refnge  in  France.  The  action  of  Chatelherault  would 
probably  precipitate  his  flight;  but  as  that  actaon,  however 
olameworUiy  it  might  be  as  coming  hom  the  quarter  it  did, 
was  representative  of  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
flight  was  the  only  politic  resource  left  the  archbishop.  Accoi^ 
dingly,  in  1560,  he  removed  from  Glasgow,  escorted  oy  a  body 
of  ^4nch  soldiers,  and  made  his  way  to  Paris,  taking  with  him 
all  that  was  valuable  relative  to  the  diocese  The  following  is 
the  list  of  articles  which,  according  to  the  Registrum,  EpiaeopcUue 
OUuguenoM,  Archbishop  Beaton  carried  away  with  him : — The 
image  of  Christ  in  goM,  and  those  of  the  twelve  apostles  in 
silver,  with  the  whole  vestments  belonging  to  the  chnreh;  a 
silver  cross,  gilt  in  the  upper  part,  and  adorned  with  precious 
stones  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour;  another  silver  cross,  adorned  with  precions  stones,  with 
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adveral  other  portioDS  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  a  silver  casket, 
gilt,  containing  the  hair  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  a  square  silver 
coffer,  containing  several  of  the  scouiges  of  St.  Eeutigem  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  a  portion  of  the  hair  garment 
worn  by  the  fonner  saint;  another  silver  casket,  gilt,  containing 
part  of  the  skin  of  Bartholomew  the  apostle ;  a  silver  casket, 
containing  a  bone  of  St  Ninian;  a  silver  casket,  containing  part 
of  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  Maty;  a  crystal  caae,  containing  a  bone 
of  some  saint  and  of  St.  Magdalene;  a  small  phial  of  crystal,  con- 
taining the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  part  of  the  manger 
of  Chnst;  a  small  phial  of  saffroa  colour,  containing  the  fluid 
which  formerly  flowed  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Mungo ;  a  phial, 
containing  several  of  the  bones  of  St.  Eugene  and  St.  Blaze; 
a  phial,  containing  part  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Catherine  the  virgin; 
a  small  hide,  with  a  portion  of  the  cloak  of  St.  Martin;  a  precious 
hide,  with  portions  of  the  bodies  of  St,  Kentigem  and  St  Thomaa 
of  Canterbury ;  four  other  hides,  with  bones  of  saints  and 
other  relics;  a  wooden  chest  containing  many  small  relics;  and 
two  linen  bags,  with  bones  of  St.  Kentigem,  St.  Thenaw,  and 
other  deceased  saints.  This  is  truly  a  goodly  and  an  extra- 
ordinary list  of  articles;  but  the  archbishop  also  took  with  him 
what  were  of  much  greater  importance,  the  archives  of  the 
diocese,  which,  of  course,  contained  the  only  authentic  records 
of  the  city.  After  he  had  settled  in  Paris,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Queen  Mary,  Scottish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 

Oq  Archbishop  Beaton's  retiral  from  Glasgow,  the  Reformers 
appointed  a  superintendent,  probably  Sir  Alex.  Lauder,  for  the 
diabict. 

In  theaame  year,  1560,  tfvo  important  events  occurred — Queen 
Uary,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis  IL  of  France, 
returned  to  Scotland ;  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Glasgow  became  identifled,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  stirring  movements  of  these  troublous  times, 
and  though  its  purely  local  history  is  somewhat  obscured,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  part  it  played  in  the  transactions  of 
the  nation.  The  proposal  of  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Lord 
Damley,  a  nobleman  who,  as  eldest  son  of  the  Ean  of  Lennox, 
had  a  traditional  and  dose  connection  with  the  city,  soon 
agitated  the  country.  While  the  dispute,  or  rather  rebellion 
(in  which  the  Queen's  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  was 
leader),  was  at  its  height,  in  Jo65,  Mary  became  aware  that  a 
convocation  of  Moray's  adherents  was  to  be  held  at  Gla^ow, 
and  she  sent  a  herald  to  the  city  to  forbid  all  such  illegal 
aesemblies,  under  the  penalties  of  treason.  The  opposition, 
however,  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  obnoxious  marriage  took 
place.  Immediately  after  the  marriage  Moray  was  commanded 
to  appear  at  the  court,  but  as  he  failed  to  do  so  his  life  and 
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estates  vere  declared  forfeited  to  the  laws.  The  royal  army 
compelled  the  rebels  to  flee  from  Stirliog,  and  they  took  refage 
for  a  time  in  Ai^Ieshire,  makiog  a  halt  in  their  flight  at 
Glasgow. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which 
led  Damley,  to  whom  was  accorded  the  title  of  King,  to  retire 
from  conrt  to  hia  father's  house  in  Glasgow.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  at  this  time 
was  in  Limmerfleld  Lane,  off  the  Drygate,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  i-eason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  loaaa  fixed 
for  it.  But  the  learned  editors  of  the  Book  of  Protocols  of 
Qlaagow,  ia  view  of  the  purchase  of  the  house  belonging  to  the 
rector  of  Stobo  at  the  Stable  Green  Port  by  the  Lennox  family, 
assert  that  it  was  in  this  house,  and  not  in  one  in  Limmerfield 
Iaqc,  that  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Queen  Mary  resided. 
Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  what  was 
believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  Damley's  cottage.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Glasgow  Damley  was  seized  with  what  was  at 
£rst  reported  to  be  the  result  of  poison,  but  which  transpired  to 
be  the  very  commonplace  ailment  of  small-pox.  The  queen 
professed  much  anxiety  on  his  account,  and  she  sent  her  own 
'  physician  to  attend  upon  him.  This  occurred  in  15'66,  and 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1566-7,  Mary  visited  the  king  at 
Glasgow.  After  remaining  with  him  a  few  days,  she  left  for 
Holyrood ;  and  Darnley  was  soon  removed  to  Kirk-of-Field, 
where  he  met  a  tragic  death. 

When  the  queen  married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  the  indigna- 
tion of  her  subjects  was  so  great,  that  she  was  confined  in  Loch- 
leven  Castle,  and  Moray  took  the  regency.  On  the  2nd  May, 
1568,  she  escaped,  and  was  taken  Wlier  friends  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran's  residence  at  Hamilton.  Here  a  large  portion  of  the 
nobility  crowded  to  her  standard :  among  uiem  the  Earls  of 
Argyle,  Cassillis,  Egiinton,  and  Rothes;  Lords  Sommerville, 
Tester,  Livingston,  Hemes,  Fleming,  Ross,  Borthwick,  and 
many  other  barons  of  power  and  note,  so  that  she  soon  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  6,000  men.  While  an  endeavour  was 
being  made  to  reach  Dumbarton,  the  regent's  troops  wero 
encountered,  on  the  13th  May,  1568,  at  Langside.  "  The  afiair," 
says  Mr.  J.  HiU  Burton  {Uist.  Scot,  Vol.  V.,  p.  114),  "  lasted  but 
for  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  In  the  number  eugaged,  and  the 
nature  of  the  contest,  it  was  of  the  character  of  a  mere  skirmish; 
but  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  fought  rendered  it  a  decisive 
battle.  It  settled  the  fate  of  Scotland,  affected  the  future  of 
England,  and  had  its  influence  all  over  Europe." 

All  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Langside  are  founded  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  upon  what  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  acted 
as  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Queen  Marj-,  records  of  it  in 
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hia  Memoirs,  and  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  conflict  hi» 
stoiy  is  entitled  to  due  weight,  lytler,  among  others,  founds  on 
it,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  and  what  he  has  gleaned  from  the  State 
papers  and  other  sources,  he  gives  a  most  interesting  and  detailed' 
narrative  of  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the  battle,  and  of  the 
battle  itself  After  mentioniDg  the  assembly  at  Hamilton,  he- 
says  (Hist.  Seat.,  Nimmo's  Ed.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  285)  that  the  queen 
"assembled  her  council,  declared  to  them  that  her  demission' 
of  the  government,  and  consent  to  the  coronation  of  her  son, 
had  been  extorted  by  the  immiaent  fear  of  death,  and  appealed 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement  to  Robert  Melvil,  who  stood 
beside  her,  and  solemnly  confirmed  it  An  act  of  council  was 
then  passed,  declaring  all  the  late  nroceediogs  by  which  Moray 
had  Income  regent  treasonable  ana  of  none  effect ;  and  a  bond 
drawn  up  by  the  nobility  for  the  defence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
her  restitution  to  her  crown  and  kingdom,  which  in  the  en- 
tiiusiaam  of  the  moment  was  signed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops, 
eighteen  lords,  twelve  abbots  and  priow,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
biuons.  But  the  queen,  though  encouraged  by  this  burst  ot 
loyalty,  felt  a  desire  to  avoid  uie  misery  of  a  civil  contest,  and: 
in  this  spirit  sent  s  message  to  Moray  with  offers  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  foi^veness.  The  regent  was  in  Glasgow,  a  city  not  eight 
miles  from  Mary's  camp  at  Hamilton,  engaged  in  public  business, 
and  attended  only  by  officer  of  the  law  and  liis  personal  suite, 
when  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  received  news  of  the  qneen's 
escape  and  her  overtures  for  a  negotiation.  It  was  a  trying 
crisis — one  of  those  moments  in  the  life  of  a  public  man  which 
test  his  judgment  and  his  courage.  Already  the  intelligence, 
though  but  a  few  hours  old,  had  produced  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  his  party.  Some  openly  deserted,  and  sought  the 
queen's  camp ;  others  silently  stole  away ;  many  waverai ;  and 
not  a  few,  whilst  they  preserved  the  show  of  fidelity,  secretly 
made  preparations  for  joining  the  enemy.  Under  these  difficult 
circumstances  Moray  exhibited  that  rapid  decision  and  clear- 
ness of  judgment  which  mark  a  great  man.  'When  counselled, 
to  retire,  he  instantly  rejected  the  advice.  '  Retreat,'  said 
he,  '  most  not  for  a  moment  be  contemplated.  It  is  certain 
min ;  it  will  be  construed  into  flight,  and  every  hour's  delay 
will  strengthen  the  queen  and  discourage  our  adherents. 
Our  only  chance  is  in  an  instantaneous  attack  before  Huntiy, 
Ogilvy,  and  the  northern  men  have  joined  the  royal  force.' 
Pretending,  however,  to  deliberate  upon  the  offers  of  negotia- 
tion, he  gained  a  brief  respite:  this  he  used  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  his  determination  to  sup- 
port Uie  king's  government;  and  sending  information  to  the 
Merse,  Lothian,  and  Stirlingshire,  was  rapidly  joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  his  friends.    Morton,  Glencaim,  Lennox,. 
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and  Semple  lost  no  time,  but  marshalled  their  strength,  and 
advanced  ly  forced  marches  to  Glasgow :  Mar  despatched  rein- 
foroements  and  cannon  from  Stirling;  Grange,  whose  veteran 
experience  in  military  affairs  was  of  intinite  value  at  such  a 
moment,  took  the  command  of  the  horse ;  and  Moray  had  the 
good  sense  to  entrust  to  him  the  general  arrangements  for  the 
approaching  battle.  Home,  also  a  skilful  soldier,  not  only  foiled 
Hepburn  of  lUccarton  in  his  attempt  to  seize  Dunbar  for  the 
qaeen,  but  kept  the  Mersemen  from  declaring  for  her,  and  soon 
joined  the  regent  with  six  hundred  men;  whilst  Edinburgh 
beat  up  for  recruits,  and  sent-  a  small  force  of  bagbutters.  The 
effects  which  so  invariably  follow  decision  and  confidence  were 
soon  apparent,  nnd  in  ten  days  Moray  commanded  an  army  of 
four  tliousand  men.  .  .  .  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
[a  reconciliation  between  the  two  factions]  was  agreeable  to 
Mazy's  own  wishes.  Her  inclination  from  the  first  had  been 
to  avoid  a  battle,  to  retire  to  Dumbarton,  a  fortress  which  had 
been  all  along  kept  for  her  by  Lord  Fleming,  and  to  regain  by 
■«le^rees  her  influence  over  her  nobility  and  ner  people.  In  this 
wise  and  hnmane  policy  she  was  opposed  by  the  ambition  and 
fierce  impatience  of  the  Hamiltons,  who,  seeing  themselves  the 
strongest  party,  deemed  the  moment  favourable  to  crush  Moray 
for  ever,  and  to  obtain  an  ascendency  over  the  queen  and  the 
^vemment.  So  far,  however,  Mary's  influence  prevailed,  Uiat 
they  consented  to  march  from  Hamilton  to  Dumbarton;  and 
Moray,  congratulating  himself  upon  their  resolution,  immediately 
-drew  out  \oa  little  army  on  the  Eutghmuir  [Green]  of  Glasgow, 
resolved  to  watch  their  movements,  and,  if  possible,  bring  tbem 
to  an  eng^ement.  For  this  purpose  Orange  had  previously 
examined  the  gronnd,  and  the  moment  he  became  aware  that 
the  queen's  army  kept  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  regent's 
camp  being  on  the  opposite  bank  [on  Glasgow  Green],  he 
mounted  anagbntterbehmdeach  of  his  horsemen,  rapidly  forded 
the  Clyde,  and  placed  them  at  the  village  of  Langside,  amongst 
some  cottages,  hedges,  and  little  yards  or  gardens  which  skirted 
each  side  of  a  narrow  lane,  through  which  the  queen's  troops 
must  defile.  Whilst  this  manoeuvre  was  successfully  performing, 
Moray,  who  led  the  main  battle,  and  Morton,  who  commanded 
the  vanguard  or  advance,  crossed  the  river  by  a  neighbouring 
bridge,  and  drew  in>  their  men;  a  movement  which  was  scarcely 
completed  when  tite  queen's  vanguard,  two  thousand  strong, 
■and  commanded  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  attempting  to  carry 
the  lane,  was  received  by  a  close  and  deadly  fire  from  the 
liagbotters  in  the  hedges  and  cottage  gardens.  This  killed 
aaDy,  drove  them  back,  and  threw  their  ranks  into  confusion ; 
but,  confident  in  their  numbers,  they  pressed  forward  up  the 
rsteep  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  men  were  already  exhausted  when 
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they  suddenly  found  themselves  encountered  by  Moray's  advance, 
which  vas  well  breftthed  and  in  firm  order.  It  was  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  Border  pikemen.  Morton,  who  led  it,  with 
Hume,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  the  barons  of  the  Merse,  all  fought 
on  foot ;  and  when  the  first  charge  took  place,  Orange's  clear 
voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  calling  to  them  to  keep 
their  pikes  shouldered  till  the  eneniy  bad  levelled  theirs,  and  then 
to  push  on.  They  obeyed  him,  and  a  severe  conflict  took  place. 
It  was  here  only  that  there  was  bard  fighting ;  and  Sir  James 
Helvil,  who  was  present,  describes  the  long  pikes  as  so  closely 
crossed  and  interlaced  that,  when  the  soldiers  behind  discharged 
their  pistols,  and  threw  them  or  the  staves  of  their  shattered 
weapons  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  they  never  reached  the 
ground,  but  remained  lying  on  the  speai^.  For  some  time  the 
conflict  was  doubtful,  till  Grange,  perceiving  the  right  wing 
of  the  regent's  advance  (consisting  oi  the  Benfrewshire  barons) 
beginning  to  give  way,  galloped  to  the  main  battle,  and  brought 
Lindsay,  Lochleven,  Sir  James  Balfonr,  and  their  followers  to 
reinforce  the  weak  point.  This  they  did  effectually,  and  their 
attack  was  so  furious  that  it  broke  the  queen's  ninks,  and 
threw  all  into  confusion.  Moray,  who  had  hitherto  stood  on 
the  defensive,  contenting  himself  with  repubing  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  was  far  superior  in  numbers  and  equipment 
to  his  own,  now  seized  the  moment  to  charge  with  the  main 
battle,  and  the  flight  became  universal.  At  this  instant,  too, 
the  chief  of  the  Macfarlanes,  and  200  of  his  Highlanders,  broke 
in  upon  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  army  with  the  leaps 
and  yells  peculiar  to  their  mode  of  fighting;  and  the  pursuit 
would  have  been  sanguiaary,  but  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  the  regent,  who  called  out  to  save  the  fugitives,  and  em- 
ployed his  cavalry,  with  Grange  who  commanded  them,  not  as 
metruments  of  slaughter  but  of  mercy.  This  decisive  battle 
lasted  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the  queen's  side 
there  were  but  300  slain — some  accounts  say  only  half  that 
number.  On  the  regent's,  only  a  single  soldier  feU.  Ten 
pieces  of  brass  cannon  were  taken,  and  many  prisoners  of  note. 
Amongst  the  rest,  the  Lords  Seton  and  Boss ;  the  Masters,  or 
eldest  sons  of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassillis;  the  Sheriff  of 
Ayr ;  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  a  Hamilton,  who  bore  their 
standard  in  the  vanguard ;  the  Lairds  of  Preston,  Innerwick, 
Fitmilly,  Balwearie,  Boyne,  and  Trabrown  ;  Robert  Melvil  and 
Andrew  Melvil ;  two  sons  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
a  son  of  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning.  It  was  repoited  that  AJgyle 
was  made  prisoner,  but  purposely  suffered  to  escape.  On  the 
regent's  side,  Hume,  Ochiltree,  and  Andrew  Car  of  Faudonside, 
were  severely  wounded.  Previous  to  the  conflict  Maty  had 
taken  her  station  upon  an  eminence  half  a  mile  distant,  which 
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oommanded  a  view  of  the  field.  She  was  sarroniided  hy  a  small 
suite,  and  watched  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fight  with  breathless 
eagerness  and  hope.  At  last,  when  the  charge  of  Moray  took 
place,  witnessing  the  total  dispersion  of  her  army,  she  fled  in 
great  terror  and  at  full  speed  ia  the  direction  of  Dum&ies ;  not 
did  she  venture  to  draw  bridle  till  she  found  herself  in  the 
Abbey  of  Dundrennan,  sixty  miles  from  the  field,"  The  sequel 
ia  known. 

An  interesting  incident  is  recorded  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
in  her  Life  of  Mary,  Qiieen  of  Seota.  It  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance in  itaeu;  but  it  gives  a  probable  solution  (^  the  origm  of 
the  name  of  the  village  of  Crossmyloof,  a  name  which  most 
appear  odd  to  a  stranger.  This  lady  puts  it  on  record  that 
HazweU,  lAird  of  Follok,  one  of  Mary's  adherents,  was  created 
a  baronet  in  the  course  of  the  eventful  day  the  queen  spent  in 
his  vicinity,  and  that  this  was  the  last  exercise  of  her  power. 
But  speaking  of  the  name  of  the  village.  Miss  Strickland  {Life 
of  Mary,  (^leen  of  Scots,  Bohn's  Ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  79)  saya  >~ 
"  The  little  village  of  Crossmyloof,  on  the  domain  of  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  Bart  of  Folloc,  adjoining  Langside,  is  said  by  oral 
efaroniclera  to  have  gained  its  name  from  Ao  following  incident: 
Queen  Mary,  on  being  assured  by  the  gentlemen  about  her 
'  that,  in  consequence  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  rebel  force, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  get  to  Dumbi^ton,'  placed  her 
crucifix  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  passionately  exclaimed — 
'  By  the  cross  in  my  loof,  I  will  be  there  to-night  in  spite 
of  yon  traitors ! '  Alas  for  her  I  the  broad  strong  waters  of 
the  Clyde  rolled  between  her  and  that  stronghold  of  Scottish 
loyalty,  which  she  could  see  in  the  distance,  but  was  never 
destined  to  reach.  Well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  however, 
she  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  cross  the  stream  higher 
op,  from  the  south  bank,  by  means  of  a  boat  And  this,  it 
is  said,  she  might  well  have  done,  could  she  only  have  reached 
the  river-side,  by  which  there  was  a  short  cut  through  a  narrow 
lane.  Unfortunately  it  was  on  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  estate,  and 
two  men,  who  were  mowing  in  a  field,  came  out  and  opposed 
her  path  by  raising  their  scythes  against  her  and  Lord  Herries, 
who  rode  by  her  side.  Terrified  at  the  sight  of  such  formid- 
able weapons,  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  ner  unexpected  foes, 
Mary  turned  her  horse's  head  precipitately,  and  fied  in  an 
opposite  direction  with  her  little  party." 

cut  not  only  was  the  battle  of  Langside  of  national  import- 
ance :  it  was  also  important  on  account  of  the  benefits  confeired 
through  it  on  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  The  bakers  of  the  citr^ 
had  \xeii  busily  employed  supplying  bread  to  the  regent's  army, 
and  this  very  difficult  task  they  performed  so  much  to  the 
aatisfiujtjon  of  Moray  that,  on  nia  return  from  lAngude,  he 
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g&TB  the  incoipoiation  of  that  trade  pennisaioti  to  build  mills 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eelvin,  at  Fartick.  MTJre  (iTisf.  OUu., 
H'VeaQ's  E>1,  p.  21S)  records  the  incident  in  these  terms: — 
"  Upon  the  regent  and  his  army  defeating  the  queen's  army  at 
the  &mous  battle  of  Laogaide,  he  returned  in  great  pomp  to 
the  city,  where,  after  going  to  church  and  thanking  Ahnighty 
God  in  a  solemn  manner  for  the  victory,  he  was  entertained 
by  the  ma^trates  and  a  great  many  of  tiie  town  council 
very  splendidly,  suitable  to  his  quality,  at  which  time  the 
regent  expressed  himself  very  afifectjooately  towards  the  city 
and  citizens  of  Glasgow ;  and  for  their  kind  offices  and  assist- 
ance done  to  him  and  his  army,  he  promised  to  grant  to  the 
magistrates,  or  any  incorporation  in  the  city,  any  favour  they 
should  reasonably  demand;  upon  the  regent's  good  disposi- 
tion to  the  citizens,  which  was  well-known,  there  were  several 
applications  made  to  him  by  the  respective  incorporations; 
and  he  accordingly  gave  several  grants  in  confinnation  of  their 
letters  of  deaconry  they  had  from  the  town,  with  several 
privileges  and  immunities ;  at  this  time  there  was  one  Matthew 
Fauside,  foreman  or  deacon  of  the  bazters  of  Glasgov,  a  very 
judicious  projecting  man,  who  bad  an  extraordinary  concern 
for  the  good  and  advancement  of  the  incorporations,  who,  getting 
himself  introduced  to  my  lord  r^ent  at  a  convement  season, 
represented  to  his  grace  the  great  hardship  the  baxter  trade 
of  this  place  lay  under  for  want  of  a  wheat  mill  of  their  own, 
being  obliged  to  grind  their  wheat  at  the  gentlemen's  corn- 
mills  upon  Kelvin,  where  the  millstones  and  other  utensils 
of  the  mills  are  not  fitted  tmd  prepared  for  that  use,  and 
where  they  cannot  be  timeously  served,  and  were  often  mal- 
treated and  oppressed  in  their  multures,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  lieges,  not  being  served  with  sufEcient  wheat  bread,  and 
as  they  were  not  thirled  to  any  mill,  their  erecting  a  right  mill  at 
their  own  charge,  upon  a  fit  place  on  the  river  of  Eelvin,  within 
two  miles  of  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  incorporation,  and 
^plying  their  own  multures  for  the  taaintenance  of  their  poor, 
could  tend  to  no  man's  prejudice,  craving  his  grace  would 
empower  them  to  build  a  wheat-mill  of  their  own.  My  lord 
regent  considering  the  petition  to  be  very  just  and  reasonab^ 
was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  the  deacon's  desire,  sought  with 
so  much  reason  and  discretion;  whereupon  his  grace  immediately 
caused  his  clerk  and  secretary  extend  a  charter  in  favours  of  the 
said  Matthew  Fauside,  present  deacon  of  the  baxters  in  Glasgow, 
and  his  successors  in  office,  for  the  use  of  the  incorporation,  for 
erecting  and  building  a  mill  upon  the  river  Eelvin  for  grinding 
wheat;  and  accordingly  tiiey  built  their  mills  thereupon." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

(CiBCA  A.D.  156a) 

State  of  the  City  after  the  ReformaHon — "  A  Grit  Dearth  " — Old 
Vaagals  of  the  ArchbUhopa — Decay  and  Resuscitation  of  the 
University — Condition  of  the  Cathedral — Municipal  Q<mem- 
ment  and  Social  Distinctions. 

Although  the  Keformation  of  reli^on  was  in  many  important 
and  far-reaching  respects  a  most  valuable  and  profitable  act, 
yet  its  immediate  resolta,  from  a  temporal  point  of  view,  were 
unfortunate  and  almost  disastrous  to  the  ordinaiy  people  of 
Scotland.  In  a  citj  like  Glasgow,  hitherto  so  much  dependent 
Qpon  ttie  presence  in  it  of  a  princely  archbishop,  with  his 
numerous  attendant  clergy  and  servants,  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  that  its  common  inhabitants  should  miss  from 
among  them  their  clerical  patrons.  Besides,  the  whole  countiy 
vras  in  a  state  of  complete  disorder.  Angiy  discussions  on 
reli^ons  mattera,  often  followed  by  the  clash  of  arms,  were 
evcTywhere  to  be  heard ;  men  of  both  sides,  agreeine  only  in 
their  intolerance,  forgetful  of  the  first  principles  of  their  common 
Christianity,  and  seeing  only  what  they  deemed  one  another's 
MTors,  scolded,  fought,  and  slew  in  their  zeal  for  their  own 
form  of  religion.  But  such  are  the  main  features  of  all 
revolutionary  movements;  and  in  the  sequel  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  difiered  little  from  kindred  upheavals  elsewhere. 
With,  the  advent  of  calmer  and  more  peaceable  tuaee,  the 
people  discovered  that  all  the  temporal  benefit,  though  claimed 
in  their  name,  was  not  theirs:  l^t  what  had  been  served 
were  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  a  considerable  section  of 
the  nobility.  They  were,  accordingly,  forced  to  ma^e  the  best 
out  of  the  new  state  of  aflairs.  In  this  they  were  heavily 
handicapped.  No  doubt  they  had  a  fresh  start,  for  their 
rivil  lib^ties  were  greater;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
they  had  obtained  increased  religious  freedom — Uie  mle  ol  the 
Roman  Episcopacy  was  scarcely  more  strict  than  that  of  early 
Scottish  Fresbyterianism.  In  addition,  they  had  to  support 
their  new  ministers,  because  the  temporalities  of  the  ancient 
church  were  either  held  by  the  nobles,  or  in  part  by  the  nobles 
and  the  exiled  prelatea 

With  all  these  difficulties,  in  their  most  aggravated  form,  the 
people  of  Glasgow  had   to  contend.     The  popidation   of  the 
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city  at  this  time  is  calcnlated  to  have  been  about  4,500; 
and  in  the  Convention  of  Burghs  it  was  then  regarded  aa 
eleventh  among  the  towns  of  Scotland.  The  tax  levied  by  the 
Convention  was  ordained  by  the  Town  Council,  in  1556,  to  be 
paid  in  proportions  by  the  several  representative  bodies  in  tJie 
community,  these  being  the  merchants,  smttbs,  bastes,  cordiners, 
tailors,  skinners,  weavers,  masons,maltmen,  coopers,  and fleshers. 
It  has  been  indicated  that  the  Reformation  deprived  the  city  of 
the  presence  of  those  upon  whom  the  inhabitants  principally 
depended.  But  not  only  did  the  clergy  ily,  but  the  scholars  at 
the  university  also  disappeared,  a  fact  not  surprising  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  university  was  at  that  time  essentially 
an  institution  of  the  CBurch,  presided  over  by  the  secular  clergy. 
This,  combined  with  the  uncertain  and  confused  state  of  the 
country,  contrived  to  thi-ow  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  into  a  most 
unfortunate  condition ;  and  in  the  two  or  three  years  following 
1560,  they  seem  to  have  been  threatened  with  famina  On  the 
first  election  of  magistrates  by  the  council  after  the  fiight  of 
Archbishop  Beaton,  its  members,  having  protested  that  the 
archbishop  had  been  searched  for  but  could  nut  be  found,  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  the  magistracy  on  their  own  responsibility. 
Hitherto  the  archbishop,  as  lord  of  the  burgh,  was  consulted  on 
such  matters,  and  his  nominees  were  elected^  but  his  absence  on 
this  occasion  dispensed  with  that  interference  in  civil  affairs  by 
the  Church.  Oa  the  30th  September,  1560,  it  was  "statut  by 
magistrates  and  council  yat  yair  be  nane  darrer  ale  sauld  nor  iiij 
pennys  ye  pynt,  under  ye  pane  of  aucht  sbiUing,"  "  Yat  ye  four 
penny  laif  wee  therty  twa  ounces;  and  ye  twa  penny  laif  sazteen 
ounces;  and  yat  ye  samjm  be  gudand  sufficient  stuff."  "Yat  ye 
stane  of  tallowoe  be  na  darrer  sauld  nor  aught  shilling :"  "yat 
ye  punde  ofcandel  beua  darrer  sauld  nor  sax  pennys  ye  punde:" 
and  "yat  ye  peck  of  horse-corn  be  na  darrer  sauld,  for  yis 
present  zeir,  nor  aught  pennys  ye  peck."  An  entiy  in  the 
burgh  records  of  1563  explains  more  explicitly  the  necessity 
for  such  enactments,  and  tells,  in  bnef,  a  pitiful  tale  of  the  state 
of  the  community  in  that  year.  "There  was  a  grit  dearth 
approaching  to  a  famine;  ye  bow  of  quheit  gave  sax  pundis; 
ye  bow  of  oeir  sax  merks  and  ane  half;  ye  bow  of  meill  four 
merks ;  ye  bow  of  aits  fifty  shillings ;  an  ox  to  draw  in  the 
pleuch  twenty  merks ;  a  wodder  thertty  shillings ;  so  yat  all 
things  appertaming  to  the  sustentatioune  of  man,  in  tripel  and 
more  exceedit  yair  accoustomed  pryces." 

But  while  the  council  could  not  find  the  archbishop,  that 
dignitary  was  in  safety  in  Paiis,  with  the  records  of  the  dio- 
cese and  college  around  him;  and  for  ten  years  subsequent  to 
1560  he  continued  to  enter  new  vassals  on  his  roll,  and  to 
transact,  generally,  the  temporal  business  of  the  diocese.     It 
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will  be  interesting  to  reproduce  what  the  learned  editors  of  the 
Diocesan  Bental  Book  say  regarding  the  relationship  between 
the  rentallers  and  their  superior.  They  state  (jBeni.  Bo(^ 
Dioc.  Olae.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25)  that  "a  rental  right  might  be  acquired 
— (1.)  By  original  grant  from  the  lord;  (2.)  by  succession;  (3.) 
by  purchase  of  the  'kyndness'  from  a  rentaller ;  or,  (4.)  by 
manying  the  daughter  of  a  rentaller.  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  female  rentaller  coidd  communicate  her  right  to  her 
husband,  who  was  entered  in  the  rental.  But  though  such 
rights  were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  there 
existed  in  'Sanct  Muogo's  Freedom'  a  peculiar  privilege  or 
cnsttHD  known  as  'Sauct  Mungo'e  Wedo,'  which  the  ^itors 
belieye  did  net  obtain  elsewhere.  Mr,  Riddel,  citing  Chalmers' 
CaUdonia,  ailudea  to  it  thus:  "The  widow  of  a  tenant  in  the 
bishop's  rental  was  entitled,  while  she  remained  single,  to  hold 
her  husband's  lands  for  life.  .  .  .  These  tenants  were  sort 
of  copy-holders,  though  the  right  to  their  lands  might  be  con- 
sidered absolute.'  V^ile  the  great  body  of  the  rentallers  were  of 
humble  rank,  not  a  few  churchmen  of  note,  and  persons  of 
noble  and  gentlemanly  blood,  did  not  disdain  to  accept  holdings 
under  the  metropolitans  of  the  west.  Among  the  former  class 
are  found  two  rectors  of  the  'Flebania'  of  Stobo,  Thomas 
Morbeyd,  and  his  successor,  Adam  Colquhoun;  Ur.  Robert 
Maxwell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Orkney,  a  son  of  the  house  of 
Nether  PoUok;  Mr.  John  SpreuU,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral 
Church ;  Henry  Sinclair,  Dean  of  Glasgow,  a  scion  of  the 
&mily  of  Rosslyn ;  and  others.  Among  the  rentallers  of  noble 
rank  are  found  successive  generations  of  the  families  of  Stirling 
(Q&rtinkirk),  Heriot  (Cardarroch),  Elphinstone  (Biythswood  and 
Gorbals),  Forrester  of  West  Niddry  and  Corstorphine,  Maxwell 
of  Nether  Pollok,  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  Colquhoun  of  the  Glen, 
Stewart  of  Minto,  and  Hamilton  of  Aikcnnead.  Among  sur- 
names afterwards  familiar  an  'portioners'  in  the  barony  of 
Qtasgow  will  be  found  as  'rentallers,'  Andei'son  in  Stobcross; 
Bogle,  in  Bogle's-Hole,  Sandyhill,  and  Shettleston ;  Corse,  in 
C^nyle;  Crawford,  in  Poseil;  Forsyth,  in  Halhill;  Gray,  in 
Tollcross,  Westthom,  and  Chryston ;  Louke,  in  Eistthom ; 
Main,  in  Lochwood;  Rowand,  in  Meikle  Oovan;  Scott,  in  Dal- 
dowie;  end  Woddrop,  in  Camtyne  and  Dalmamock.  Some  of 
these  families  still  cultivate  or  own  their  ancient  possessions — 
such  as  the  Grays  of  Camtyne  (lately  extinct  in  the  male  line), 
the  Bowands  of  Meikle  Govan,  the  Scotts  of  Wester  Daldowie, 
and  the  Woddrops  of  Dalmamock.  Other  surnames  among 
these  ancient  rentallers  have  disappeared,  as  the  Otterhums  in 
Cothystoun,  the  Folars  in  Titwood  (now  part  of  Nether  Follok 
estate),  the  Gilhanea  in  Eennyhill,  the  Jargouns  io  Partick, 
the  Brechiofl  in  Bortibeath,  the  Gaynes  in  Cowcaddens,  the 
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Lotluans  in  Ltimloch,  the  Durands  in  Cannjle,  the  Bargillys  in 
Shettleston,  and  others."  Bat  one  of  the  most  interesting 
'entries  in  this  book  is  one  stating  that  on  the  2l8t  January, 
1557-8,  Thomas  Hutcheson,  father  to  the  brothers  who  founded 
Hntchesons  Hospital,  acquired  the  lands  of  LambhilL 

Pasaine  from  the  consideration  of  the  temporalities,  pure  and 
-simple,  of  the  community,  to  other  matters,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  1563,  the  year  of  the  threatened  famine,  Queen  Mary  looked 
in  sorrow  and  commiseration  upon  the  low  estate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  she  gave  it  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
■confiscated  lands  of  the  Church.  Her  Majesty's  deed  of  gift, 
dated  13th  July,  1563,  affords  an  insight  into  the  condition  of 
the  college  buUdinga,  regarding  which  at  this  time  little  is 
known.  The  endowments  she  granted  were  for  the  especual 
benefit  of' five  poor  children,  bursars  within  the  Collie  of  Glas- 
gow, "off  tiie  quhilk  college  ane  parte  of  the  scholes  and  chal- 
meris  being  biggit,  the  rest  thairof  alsweill  dwellingis  as  pro- 
visioun  for  the  poore  bursours  and  maisteris  to  teache,  ceaasit, 
swaa  that  the  samyne  appearis  rather  to  be  the  decay  of  ane 
universitie,  nor  ony  wayis  to  be  reknit  ane  establischit  founda- 
tioun."  She  gave  it  "the  manss  and  kirk  rowme"  of  the 
Dominican  or  Black  Friars,  within  the  city ;  thirteen  acres  of 
land  lying  in  the  neighbourhood;  ten  merks  annually,  which 
the  said  friars  were  wont  to  receive  from  certain  tenants  within 
the  town ;  twenty  merks  of  annual  rent  from  the  Nether  town 
of  Hamilton ;  ten  bolls  of  meal  from  certain  lands  within  the 
bounds  of  Lennox ;  and  ten  merks  yearly  from  the  lands  and 
lordship  of  Avoudale. 

As  nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of  the 
original  design  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  since  the  Beforma- 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of 
the  ungunly  consistory  house  and  tower,  which  seemed  to  be  no 
part  of  that  design,  the  church  remains  now,  in  its  chief  features, 
the  same  as  it  (nd  in  1560.  It  has  been  customary  to  believe 
that  the  mason  work  of  a  great  portion  of  the  structure  was 
done  by  John  Murdo,  a  mason  bom  in  Paris  of  Scottish  parents  j 
and  this  belief  is  founded  upon  the  following  lines  inscribed  on 
the  wall  of  the  south  transept  of  Melrose  Abbey : — 

"  lolin  mnrdo  Bmn  tym  callit 
Wu  I,  and  born  in  paryiae 
certainly,  uid  had  in  k^ing 
al  maion  werk  of  untan 
droySi  ya  hye  kirk  of  glaa 
ga,  melioa,  and  pailay,  of 
nyddysdayll,  and  of  nlway: 
pray  to  god  and  manbaith 
and  iweet  «anct  iohn  to  keep  Uiia  haly  kirk  ftae  ikwtL" 

PoBEoUy,  however,  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  consider  Murdo  as 
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other  than  &  mason  vhoae  duty  it  wa&  to  keep  in  repair  the 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  mentioned  in  this  list,  rather 
than  the  original  builder  of  any  of  them.  It  will  now  bo 
proper  to  describe,  with  slight  detail,  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  Glasgow.  The  architecture  of  the  C&thedral  is  allowed  by 
competent  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
early  English  undecorated  Gothic ;  and  though  it  may  not  be 
compared  in  size  and  elaboration  with  many  of  the  cathedrals  of 
England,  these  are,  in  several  important  respects,  much  inferior 
to  it  Owing  to  the  non-completion  of  what  was  apparently 
the  original  design,  the  transepts,  or  arms  of  the  cross,  are  not- 
sufficiently  marked  to  bring  out  the  cruciform  shape  -ai  the 
edifice,  and  the  result  is  Aat  there  is  a  certain  bareness  of 
ontaide  appearance.  Internally,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the 
structure  ia  seen  in  the  fine  perspective  from  the  great  western 
door  to  the  lai^  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
Some  of  the  masonry  decorations  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  great 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  calculated  to 
impress  the  beholder,  while  the  boldness  of  the  whole  design 
is  admirsbte  in  the  extreme.  The  entire  length  of  the  bnilding 
from  east  to  west  is  319  feet;  there  are  in  it  147  clustered 
columns,  and  159  windows  of  various  dimensiona  The  nave 
itaelf  measures  155  feet  in  length,  60  feet  wide,  and  is  90  feet 
high.  On  each  aide  runs  a  series  of  clustered  columns,  of  massive 
thickness,  supporting  the  triforium,  over  which  is  a  row  of 
clerestory  windows.  The  aisles  are  lofty  and  narrow,  and  the 
windows  are  each  divided  by  double  mullions.  Immediately 
above  the  principal  entrance  is  the  great  western  window  in 
four  lights,  divided  by  beautifully  carved  muUions.  The 
windows  in  the  north  and  south  transepts  have  the  same 
features.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  to  the  height  of  225 
feet  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  the  choir,  and  they  are 
su^morted  by  four  strongly  built  and  elegantly  carved  piers, 
which  spring  into  a  groined  arch,  with  a  circular  opening  in  the 
centre,  made  for  the  puipose  of  raising  bells  and  building 
materials.  At  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  giving  access  to  the 
dunr  from  the  nave,  and  underneath  the  tower,  is  a  richly 
ornamented  screen,  or  organ  gallery,  constructed  of  atone.  The 
choir  is  127  feet  in  length,  60  feet  wide,  and  about  80  feet 
high.  Its  principal  arches  are  supported  by  clustered  columns, 
each  having  beautifully  floriated  capitals,  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  east  end  of  the  choir  is  the  lady 
chapel,  profusely  ornamented ;  and  from  the  northern  side  of  it 
admission  is  gained  to  the  chaptei^house.  This  place  is  28 
feet  square,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  single  column  in  the 
centre.  But  it  is  in  respect  of  its  ciypts  that  the  Cathedral  of 
St.    Unngo   can   stand    favourable    comparison    with    kindred 
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structures  in  the  kingdom.  These  are  entered  by  a  flight  of 
Bteps,  descending  from  the  nave  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  organ  screen.  Bishop  Joceline's  Crypt,  beneath  the  choir 
and  kdy  chapel,  is  of  similar  length  and  breadth  to  the  choir, 
and  is  from  20  t^  a  few  feet  high,  owing  to  the  sloping  nature 
of  the  floor.  There  is  also  Blackadder's  Ciypt,  or  "ye  iie  of  car 
fergus,"  underneath  the  unfinished  southern  transept,  supported 
by  three  richly  clustered  columPB  with  foliated  capitals,  and 
said  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  the  flncst  architecture  in  the 
Cathedral,  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  standing 
against  the  western  gable  of  the  church  the  consistory  house  and 
western  tower.  This  tower  was  square,  stood  about  125  feet 
high,  and  certain  feeble  attempts  at  ornamentation  had  been 
made  upon  it.  The  consistory  house  was  a  large,  high,  gable 
tenement,  supported,  like  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral,  by  massive 
buttresses,  and  lighted  on  the  south  side  by  square  windows. 
On  the  groundfloor  of  this  structure  the  consistoiy  courts  were 
held.  This  portion  of  the  edifice,  however,  seemed  to  be  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  erection  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  church  has  been  recorded  under  the  proper  dateSi 
and  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  considered  pro- 
bable that  to  Bishop  Bonuington,  who  occupied  the  episcopal 
throne  from  1233  to  1258,  was  due  the  construction  of  the 
consistory  house  and  adjacent  tower.  Bishop  Joceline,  from 
the  extent  and  importance  of  his  work,  which  occupied  twenty- 
two  years  of  his  episcopate,  may,  notwithstanding  the  contri- 
butions of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  be  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  .constructor  of  the  magnificent  edifice  known  as  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St  Mungo. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  it  will  be  fitting 
to  give,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  a  statement  of  the 
municipal  goveniment  of  the  city  up  till  this  year,  and  also 
of  the  principles  upon  which  that  government  was  founded. 
From  the  great  diversity  of  charters  granted  to  the  several 
burghs,  royal  and  otherwise,  in  Scotland,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  even  aa  approximation  of  the  privileges  pos.sessed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
bnrgba,  such  as  Glasgow,  created  in  favour  of  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral lords.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  position 
of  the  people  of  Glasgow  was  similar,  in  most  important  respects, 
to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  royal  burghs  "holden  of  the  king." 
That  averment  is  true  only  in  a  certain  sense ;  for  while  the 
inhabitants  of  royal  burghs  had  certain  rights  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  king,  and  which  they  could  lawfully  claim  in 
virtue  of  the  charter  granted,  those  of  burghs  in  the  possession 
of  the  lay  or  clerical  nobility,  while  they  may  have  had  similar 
freedoms,  ha<l  them  only  from  their  feudal  siipertora,  not  from 
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the  king.  That  such  was  the  case  will  be  made  clear  by  a  brief 
historical  review  of  the  municipal  events  in  Glasgow  ap  till 
ibis  time,  in  so  far  as  these  are  now  known.  Cleland  {Rise  and 
Prog.  Olaa.,  p.  50)  says :— "  The  township  of  Glasgow,  wag 
formed  into  a  Royal  Burgh  by  William  the  Lyon,  some  time 
between  the  years  1165  and  1214.  It  does  not  appear  that 
tliere  is  any  authentic  account  of  the  Burgh,  for  a  considerable 
period  after  this.  Richard  de  Dunidovis  was  Provost  in  1268. 
In  14<50,  James  II.  erected  the  town  and  the  patrimonies  of  the 
bishopric  into  a  regality,  tiiough  the  regular  succession  of 
magistrates,  is  not  given  till  1472.  It  would  appear  from  the 
^ild  and  the  ancient  borough  laws,  that  the  right  of  electii^  the 
mayors,  bailies,  and  council  of  the  bui^ghs,  was  ori^nally  vested 
in  the  community,  as  the  first  Act  of  the  Scotch  F^liainent  on 
that  subject,  James  III.,  Pari.  XI.,  cap.  29, 1469,  proceeds  oa  (he 
narrative,  that  as  great  contention  bad  aidsen,  in  consequence 
of  the  multitude,  and  clamour  of  simple  persons,  the  mode  of 
election  was  to  be  so  changed,  that  the  old  council  should  choose 
the  new.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  mode  of  choosing 
did  not  give  satisfaction,  as  in  the  year  I4S7,  an  Act  was  passed, 
James  IIL,  Pari.  XIV.,  cap.  108,  directing  that  the  council 
ahoold  be  chosen  from  the  best  and  woithiest  indwellers  in  the 
town,  and  not  by  partiality,  to  the  iojury  of  the  burghs.  la 
1503,  an  Act  was  passed,  James  IV.,  Par).  VL,  cap.  80,  directing 
the  magistrates  to  be  changed  yearly,  and  none  elected  bat  su(£ 
as  did  business  within  the  burgh;  and,  in  1535,  an  Act  was 
passed,  James  V.,  Pari.  IV.,  cap.  26,  proceeding  on  the  narrative 
that  the  burghs  had  been  brought  to  poverty  because  outlandish 
men  had  been  elected  magistrates ;  and  directing  that  none  but 
indwellers  should  be  elected,  and  also,  that  the  accounts  should 
be  laid  open  to  the  lieges  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  exchequer.  It  would  appear  that  the  contentions  regard- 
ing the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city  had  about  this 
time  become  so  great,  that  the  Church  assumed  the  right  of 
nomination;  for  on  3rd  October,  1553,  a  formal  deed  was  pro- 
mulgated ia  favour  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  by  which  he  nomi- 
nated the  manstintes.  Among  other  matters,  the  deed  recites 
that  Provost  Hamilton,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  council,  waited 
«n  the  archbishop  in  the  inner  flower  garden  of  his  palace,  when 
they  produced  a  paper,  containing  the  names  of  eight  respectable 
and  substantial  men  of  the  city,  and  that  his  lordship  nominated 
Ur.  Hall  and  John  Mure  to  be  Baillies ;  and  the  instrument 
farther  recites  that  in  order  to  take  away  all  farther  contention 
about  the  nomination  or  election  of  magistrates  for  the  city,  and 
for  the  sake  of  future  times,  John  Hamilton,  Notary,  took  instru- 
ments, in  presence  of  certain  prebends  of  the  Catbedral,  and 
then  recorded  procedure." 
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It  Ehould,  however,  he  noticed  that  Cleland,  in  conjanctioD 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  historians  of  Qlasgow,  pro- 
ceeded upon  hypothesee  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in 
fact.  King  WUnam  the  Lion,  in  his  charter  erecting  Glasgow 
into  a  hnrgh  of  harony,  sets  forth,  in  unmistakable  terms,  that 
he  "  confiimed  to  God  and  St.  Eentigem,  and  Joceline,  Bishop 
of  Qla^w,  and  all  his  successors  for  ever,  that  they  shall  hold 
a  bm^h  at  Glasgow."  The  subsequent  charter,  obtained  by 
Bishop  Joceline  from  the  same  monarch,  contains  similar  phrase- 
ology. The  bishops,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  these  pages, 
were  feudal  superiors  of  the  community,  and  as  such  bad  special 
favours  conferred  upon  them  by  various  kings,  which  favours 
they  doled  out  to  their  vassals  according  as  it  suited  their  own 
convenience  and  interest.  They  were  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
hard  taskmasters,  when  the  times  are  considered.  Then,  again, 
James  II.,  in  his  charter  of  1450,  granted  on  the  foundation  of 
the  university,  conveys  to  Bishop  Tumbull,  "  for  his  good  deeds 
and  faithful  services  done  to  us  in  time  past,"  certain  very 
extensive  privileges,  detailed  at  length.  Acting  upon  theee 
charters,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  oishopa  to 
appoint  persons  of  power  in  the  state  to  attend,  on  their  b^ialf, 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  purely  civil  government  of  the 
community.  These  appointments  seem  to  have  been  made 
without  consideration  of  tho  wishes  of  the  people,  who  were, 
indeed,  perhapa  unworthy  of  consultation,  on  account  of  the 
prevalent  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  the  quotation  from 
Gleland  -it  is  stated  that  the  tight  of  election  of  magistrates  and 
council  waa  originally  vested  in  the  community,  but  that,  owing 
to  the  contentions  that  arose,  the  mode  was  changed,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  the  old  council  should  elect  the  new.  There  is  no 
substantial  need  for  controverting  that  averment,  made  generally 
of  royal  burghs,  in  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned.  No  definite 
information  on  the  subject  is  available;  but  reasonable  pre- 
sumption may  go  a  great  length.  If  the  community  of  Glasgow 
at  any  time  elected  its  magistrates  and  council,  the  privilege 
must  have  been  held  from  the  bishops.  It  is  probable,  almost 
certain,  that  such  a  privilege  bad  been  conferred  at  some  time 
or  another,  for  there  is  the  absolute  certainty  that  it  was  with- 
drawn by  Archbishop  Beaton  in  1553,  as  the  instrument  by 
"John  Hamilton,  Notary,"  shows.  There  is  a  further  very 
noteworthy  and  important  consideration,  that  the  mode  cf 
election  was  changed  in  royal  burghs  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1469,  while  in  Glasgow  it  was  altered  by  "  a  formal 
deed"  of  Archbishop  Beaton  in  1553,  no  less  than  eighty-four 
years  later.  This  is  additional  proof  of  the  fJEict  that  Glasgow 
was  not  then  a  royal  burgh,  and  that  its  inhabitants,  though 
they  may  have  possessed  similar  freedoms  to  those  of  royal 
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bnighs,  obtuned  them  in  a  different  manner  and  from  a  different 
flonrce.  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  Archbishop  Beaton,  on  the 
eve  of  ft  revolotion,  when  the  tide  of  affairs  had  set  in  a^nat 
his  party,  would  have  attempted  a  direct  iniringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  granted  by  royalty — ^the  rights  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  high  ofBce  he  held  -.  that  they  were  so 
is  proved  by  their  continuing  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant 
possessors  of  the  archiepiscopate  for  fully  a  century  later. 

Having  endeavoured,  from  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  contradiction 
and  misam>rehension,  to  show  the  position  of  the  general  com- 
munity  of  Glasgow  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops  as  feudal 
superiors,  and  its  material  difference  from  that  occupied  by  the 
people  of  royal  burghs,  it  will  next  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  social  status  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  various  grades  or 
classes  in  the  city  at  this  time.  Speaking  generally,  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  great  classes — ^bni^esses  or  freemen,  and 
fler^  or  unfreemen.  Those  included  in  the  latter  claas  were 
daves,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  in  many  instances,  even  so 
late  as  this,  were  not  even  in  their  own  possession.  They  were 
prevented  by  penal  enactments  from  overstepping  the  very 
narrow  limits  of  their  rights  as  human  beings.  The  burgess 
class  was  subdivided  into  merchants  and  craftsmen;  but  the 
division,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  appears  to  have  been  more 
sentimental  than  real.  Admission  to  the  burgess  class  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  certain  payments,  considerably  beyond 
the  power  of  the  ordinary  people.  There  bad  thus  arisen  a 
marlced  distinction  between  them  and  the  lower  orders,  and  for 
a  long  period  that  distinction  may  &irly  be  considered  as 
hereditary.  The  power  of  making  burgesses  lay  with  the  Toflrn 
Council,  who,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  sum,  admitted 
an  applicant  as  a  merchant  burgess ;  and  this  admission  conferred 
upon  the  individual  the  right  of  carrying  on  business  within 
the  burgh.  Also,  by  a  fixed  payment  less  than  that  in  the 
former  case,  a  tradesman  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  cAlling 
in  the  city,  but  that  only  on  the  conditions  that  he  had  served 
the  customary  apprenticeship,  and  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  trade  to  which  he  belonged  The 
deacons  of  these  incorporations  were  assumed  to  look  carefully 
to  the  interests  of  their  trades,  and  to  see  that  their  members 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  statutes  made  at  various  times  by  the 
Town  Council.  Such  were,  in  brief,  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  the  burgesses;  and  the  restrictive  laws  and  fines,  by  which 
these  privileges  were  hedged  around,  rendered  their  infringe- 
ment by  an  unfreeman  a  matter  of  considerable  and  serious 
moment.  If  at  any  time  the  Town  Council  was  elected  by  the 
"community,"  these  bui^esses  must  have  been  the  electing 
parties,  and  their  choice  was  limited  to  the  members  of  their 
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own  daas.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  on  other  questions, 
there  cao  be  none  as  regards  the  election  at  this  period  of  the 
new  council  by  the  retiring  one.  The  old  council  usually 
prepared  a  leet  of  persona  eligible  as  magistrates,  and  presented 
it  to  the  archbishop,  who  made  hia  selection  ;  and  these  magi- 
strates, in  turn,  elected  the  council. 

The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  were  in  possession  of  a  very 
extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  the  citizens,  settling 
their  private  and  public  disputes,  taking  cognisance  of  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and,  in  fact,  combining  to  a  great  extent  the 
functions  of  the  present  police,  debts  recovery,  and  sheriff  courts. 
Iiideed,  many  matters  came  before  them  that  could  not  now  be 
competently  brought  under  the  review  of  any  of  the  courts 
mentioned.  While,  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  city,  offenders 
against  the  law  are  believed  to  have  been  accommodated  in  a 
dungeon  attached  to  the  Cathedral,  mention  is  made  of  a 
Tolbooth  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  High  Street  and 
Trongate,  the  site  of  the  present  Cross  Steeple,  as  early  as 
1454,  and  this  structure  is  understood  to  have  remained  in 
existence  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  the  Reformation. 
What  may  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  city  prison  can 
only  be  faintly  conjectured^that  it  would  be  insignificant  and 
rude  to  modern  eyes  may  be  considered  certain,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  have  been  an  architectural  ornament  to  a  city 
then  architectuiwly  poor. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

{A.D.   156S  TO  A.D.   1574.) 

Apjpomtmetd  of  "  Tulchan"  Archineltopa — The  Castle  of  Glas- 
gow again  Besieged — Gift  by  the  Magistrates  to  the  University 
— Eadracts  from  the  Burgh  ^cords — Disturbance  among  the 
BacUers  —  EiiCToachments  on  the  Green — (Serious  Jiiot  by 
Burgesses. 

Upon  the  disestablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
people  of  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  were  placed  under 
the  spiritual  superintendence  of  John  Willocka,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Reformation  preachers.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Alexander  Lauder,  parson  of  Qlaagow  when  Archbishop  Beaton 
tied,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  benefice  until  his  death,  in  1564; 
but  that  could  only  have  been  on  condition  of  his  subscription 
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of  the  Froteetani  Confession  of  Faith.  la  the  year  mentioned, 
Archibald  Douglas,  previously  dean  of  the  diocese  under  the 
old  rule,  was  appointed  Lauder's  successor  as  parish  minister; 
but  neither  of  them  were  looked  upon  as  true  Presbyterians. 
The  "first  Presbyterian  minister"  in  Glasgow  waa  David 
Wemyss,  nominated  in  1572,  and  on  whose  appointment  the 
kirk-session  of  Gla^ow  was  founded.  So  strong  was  the 
"protesting"  feeling  of  the  time,  that  the  venerable  Cathedral 
of  Glasgow  waA  tiiought  to  be  a  monument  of  the  "popish 
idolatry,"  and  as  such  was  shunned,  for  it  was  not  until  1572 
that  it  was  occupied  as  a  place  of  worahip  by  the  adherents  of 
the  reformed  religion.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  where  the 
people  met  for  religious  purposes  in  the  interval  of  twelve 
years.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  complete  change 
from  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy  to  Protestant  Presbyterianism, 
for  there  appears  to  have  been  no  provisions  made  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Church  revenues  from  their  old  channels. 
Accordingly,  in  1571,  John  Porterfield  was  made  "tulchan,"  or 
titular.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  order  that  he  might  convey 
the  revenues  of  the  diocese  from  their  former  recipients  with 
some  appearance  in  law,  but  there  is  no  record  remaining  of  his 
mock  prelacy.  In  1572,  James  Boyd  of  Trochrig  was  preferred 
to  the  see.  M'Ure  {Hist.  Olas.,  M'Yean's  E^.,  p.  31)  says 
"  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Adam  Boyd  of  Finkil,  brother  to 
Lord  Boyd ;  bis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Cassils ; 
be  was,  when  a  very  young  man,  with  others  of  his  kindred, 
at  the  field  of  I^ngaide,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
remission,  which  I  have  seen.  After  that  he  entered  on  the 
ministry,  and  was  settled  at  Kirkoswald,  in  Carrick,  and  by  the 
Act  settling  episcopacy  by  the  treaty  of  Leith,  anno  1572,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow."  For  several  years 
the  reign  of  this  prelate  was  quiet  and  uneventful ;  and  he 
wonld  appear,  in  tne  exercise  of  the  power  held  of  old  by  the 
bishops  and  archbishops,  to  have  appointed  his  imcle,  Lord 
Boyd,  as  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

But  while  the  religious,  or  rather  the  ecclesiastical  element, 
in  Qla^w,  had  retired  more  into  the  background  than  hitherto, 
the  civil  history  became  more  prominent,  and  at  this  time  it  is 
interesting,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  stirring  incidents. 
Pagan  (.msf.  Qlaa.,  p.  20)  narrates  in  his  vigorous  style  how,  "  in 
1570,  the  castle  of  Glasgow  was  again  besieged  by  the  Hamiltons 
and  other  partizans  of  the  exiled  Queen — tne  fortress  being  held 
as  formerly  for  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  been  nominated 
T^ent  upon  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  'Moray  by  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh.  As  the  governor  waa  absent,  and  the  garrison 
weak,  the  assailants  were  in  hieh  expectation  that  the  castle 
would  have  been  taken  by  surprise ;  but,  being  disappointed  in 
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this,  Uiej  made  an  effort  to  batter  down  the  walls,  and  cany 
the  place  by  atonn.  Although  the  garrison  numbered  only 
twenty-four  men,  they  defended  the  caatle  with  the  most  heroic 
bravery,  and  finally  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  besiegers  with 
considerable  loss.  Within  two  or  three  days  after  they  retired, 
a  party  of  English  soldiers,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Drury, 
arriTed  in  Qla^ow,  whence  they  marched  to  Hamilton  Castle, 
which  they  besieged,  took,  and  demolished,  in  retaliation  for  the 
assault  made  on  the  castle  at  Glasgow,  and  the  injury  which 
had  bees  sustained  by  the  inhabitants.  In  these  daya,  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow  looked  upon  the  castigation  of  the  Hamiltons 
with  no  small  satisfaction,  for  they  bad  not  forgotten  the 
grievous  ills  which  the  town  had  suffered  from  their  party  at  the 
battle  of  the  '  Butts ; '  and  the  remembrance  of  their  slaughtered 
kinsmen  and  plundered  homes  nerved  many  a  stout  arm  against 
the  party  of  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Queen  at  the  field  of  Lang- 
side.  '  This  si^e  occuircd  in  May,  1570,  and  Tytler  (Hist.  ScoL, 
Nimmo's  Ed.,  "^1.  III.,  p.  328),  after  describing  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  parties  on  the  death  of  Begent 
Moray,  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth  despatched  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  her  intended  regent,  and  Sir  William  Drury,  the 
Marshal  of  Berwick,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  foot  and 
four  hundred  horse,  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  regent  upon  the 
house  of  Hamilton.  Founding  upon  the  Diurnal  of  Ooeurrents 
m  8cotla7id,  he  proceeds : — "  This  he  [Lennox]  and  his  colleague, 
t.;ie  Marshal  of  Berwick,  performed  very  effectually ;  for  having 
advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Mortoa  and 
his  friends,  they  dispersed  the  Queen's  faction,  who  were  besieg- 
ing the  castle  of  Glasgow,  and  commenced  a  pitiless  devastation 
of  Clydesdale  and  Linlithgowshire,  razing  their  castles,  destroy- 
ing their  villages,  and  making  a  desert  of  the  whole  territory. 
In  this  expedition  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Chatelberault,  with  his  castles  of  Linlithgow  and 
Kinneil,  and  the  estates  and  houses  of  his  kindred  and  par- 
tizans,  were  so  completely  sacked  and  cast  down,  that  this 
noble  and  powerful  house  was  reduced  to  the  veiy  brink  of 
ruin."  In  the  following  year,  1571,  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton 
was  taken  from  the  queen's  followers  by  Captain  Crawford  of 
JordanhiU,  afterwards  provost  of  the  city,  who  marched  from 
Glasgow. 

At  this  time  John  Stuart  of  Minto  was  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
and  he  and  the  other  magistrates  show  themselves  to  have  been 
watchful  of  aU  the  interests  of  the  community  over  which  they 
presided.  Id  1569,  it  was  "  statut  and  ordainit,  be  ye  magistrats 
and  connsU,  yat  ye  pynt  of  wyne  be  sauld  na  darrer  ywi  eighteen 
pennys  ye  pynt."  But  is  addition  to  such  very  commonplace 
enactments,  they  made  others,  the  subject  of  which  added  dignity 
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to  them,  aad  which  reflect  credit  on  these  ruleis  of  Glasgow. 
Thej  had  observed  that  the  univeraity  was,  notwithstanding  tlie 
bene&ctioDS  conferred  on  it  by  Queen  Mary,  still  in  a  yetY 
poverty-stricken  uid  decayed  condition.  It  is  stated  that,  includ- 
ing r^ents  and  students,  it  had  only  fifteen  membeis,  and  that 
its  total  rental  was  only  £800  Scots  [£25  sterling].  To  relieve  it 
from  this  unfortuaate  condition,  the  magistrates  conferred  upon 
the  university  certain  church  lands  they  had  received  after  the 
Reformation  from  Queen  Mary.  This  grant  was  made  on  the 
8th  January,  1571-2,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

The  burgh  records  give  a  most  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
state  of  the  city  at  this  time,  and  furnish  pleasant  descriptions 
of  early  municipal  rule.  Extracts  from  them  have  been  sevetsl 
times  published ;  but  the  most  trustworthy  and  noteworthy  is 
the  volume  edited  for  the  Bui^h  Records  Society  by  Dr.  Mar- 
wick,  the  present  Town-Clerk  of  Glasgow,  who  has  brought  his 
learning  and  large  experience  of  municipal  matters  to  bear  upon 
a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  aty. 
These  abstracts  embrace  from  1573  to  1642,  both  years  incla- 
siva  The  first  entry  narrates  that  on  the  19th  of  Janoary, 
1573-4,  at  the  "  Heid  Court,  efter  Yule,  of  the  burgbt  and  dtie 
of  Glasgw,  balden  in  Tolbuyth  thairof^  by  Robert,  Lord  Boyd, 
provost,  Geoige  Elphinston,  Archibald  Lyoun,  and  Thomas 
Fleming,  bailSes  of  the  samyn;  and  James  Speir,  doomster, 
.  .  .  James  Anderson,  millare,  hes  thre  scabbit  hors ;  Johne 
Ganunyll  hes  ane ;  Thomas  Scott  hes  ane ;  and  Thomas  Will  hes 
ane  scabbit  hors.  Quhilkis  persones  ar  ordaiuit  to  be  wamit  to 
the  nizt  court  to  heir  thame  decemit  to  be  handiUit  conforme 
to  the  auld  statutis  maid  anent  scab  and  fairaay,  and  to  be 
siditit  be  Archibald  Muir  and  Thomas  Waterston."  The  cases 
to  be  next  quoted  throw  some  light  upon  the  plague,  which,  in 
1563,  is  said  to  have  visited  the  city,  and  to  have  cwised  great 
devastation  among  the  inhabitants.  Four  "  personnea  ar  duatit 
as  lepir,  and  ordainit  to  be  viseit,  and  gif  thai  be  fund  sua,  to  be 
eecladit  of  the  toun  to  the  hospitaU  at  the  Brigend."  This 
hospital  would  be  the  one  founded  by  Lady  Lochow  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Bae.  Passing  on  it  will  be  found  that  on 
"  the  quhilk  daye,  Margaret  Andro,  spous  to  Johne  Andersoune, 
eocdiner,  is  fund  in  the  wrang  and  amerchiament  of  court,  for 
torblance  done  be  hir  to  Jonet  Tailyour  dochtir  to  James 
lUlyour,  in  striking  of  hir  and  ragging  fiirth  of  hir  hair,  vpone 
the  heigate  of  Gla^^,  vpon  Sundae  the  viij  daye  of  Janoare 
instant,  within  the  tyme  callit  of  auld  the  proclamatioun  of 
Tule  girtht;  and  now  of  abstinence,  and  dwme  [doom  or 
sentence]  gevin  thairupone ;  and  thairfor  is  decemit  to  mak  the 
tud  Jonet  ane  amendis,  be  the  sicht  of  tua  nychtbooris ;  and 
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William  Aodersoune,  maltman,  is  becumin  cantioDer  for  makyng 
the  said  amendis,"  At  the  same  court  "  Johue  Birll,  chepman," 
pureued  "  Patrik  Spreull  for  turblance  done  be  him  vpon  the  xi 
of  Januare  instAot,  within  the  tyme  of  the  proclamatioun  of 
feriat  tyme  and  abstiQetice,  in  invadyng  of  him,  and  strykying 
of  him  with  ane  quhinger,  and  schutyng  on  the  wallis,  throuim 
the  quhilk  the  said  Johnes  neis  wes  voundit  to  the  effiisionn  of 
his  blude." 

At  the  court  held  on  the  SOth  January,  1373-4,  the  authority 
then  possessed  by  the  deacon  of  an  incorporation  over  the 
members  of  his  trade  is  exhibited,  and  an  amusing  "  baxtera' 
battle"  is  described.  It  is  stated  that  "  Alexander  Scott,  baxter, 
is  fund  in  the  wrang  and  amerchiament  of  court  for  stopping 
George  Young,  dekyn,  fra  entering  in  his  buyth  to  exerce  the 
statute  anentis  the  weying  of  his  breid ;  and  als  William  Neil- 
soun  is  fund  in  the  wrang  in  likmaner  for  iniuryng  of  the  said 
George  his  dckyn;  and  the  said  George  is  fund  in  the  wrang 
for  stryking  of  the  said  Williame  Neilsoua ;  and  als  Williame 
Andersone  and  Thomas  Glen  ar  fund  in  the  wrang  for  balking 
and  haveing  insufficient  breid,  contrar  the  statutis  of  the  tonne ; 
and  dwme  gevin  heirupon."  But  this  did  not  end  the  dispute, 
which  must  have  caused  considerable  stir  in  the  city  at  the  time, 
for  on  the  29th  January,  "  Alexander  Scott,  baxtare,  is  fund  in 
the  wrang  and  amerchiament  of  court  for  turblance  done  be  him 
to  George  Youug,  baxtare,  in  settyng  of  the  quheit  mylne  thiys, 
and  nowit  suffering  the  said  George  to  grynd,  he  haveand  his 
stuff  thairon  and  licence  thairto,  and  dwme  gevin  thairon." 
The  inference  is  that  because  of  the  previous  case,  Scott  sub- 
jected his  deacon  to  some  annoyance  in  the  grinding  of  his 
wheat.  The  following  will  also  illustrate  a  custom  of  the  city : 
— On  the  16th  March,  1574,  "JoUne  Eoger,  fischer,  is  fund  in 
the  wrang  and  amerchiament  of  court,  for  contranenyng  of  the 
Btatutis,  in  nocht  presentyng  of  his  salmond  to  the  mercat  and 
sellyng  the  samyn  in  houssis,  nocht  beyng  prescntit  to  the 
mercat."  Alexander  Kankene  and  Patrik  Graynger  were  also 
"  fund  in  the  wrang"  for  buying  the  salmon  not  in  open  market. 
"  Johne  Blakwood  '  was  found  in  the  wrong  at  the  same  diet 
of  court  for  "  delvyng  doun  of  the  ei-d  besyde  St.  Tenaw's  Woll, 
quhilk  is  commoun,  purjjosyng  to  appropriat  the  samyn  to  him- 
self." This  Weil  was  situated  near  the  West  Port.  Again, 
on  the  26th  March,  two  important  appointments  are  made : — 
"  Johne  WiisouQ  is  maid  netliir  towne  bird  for  this  present 
yeir,  and  Thomas  Arscoun  is  maid  uvcrtoun  bird  in  Ivkmaner, 
to  be  equall  in  proffett;"  while  the  responsibility  of  their  oiRce 
is  shown  by  the  necessity  of  their  finding  security  "  for  thair 
gude  seniice."  A  week  later,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  "  Thomas 
Craig,  cordiner,  is  fund  in  the  wrang  for  non-compearance ;  and 
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ala  for  the  tninsportyng  of  Hie  gallows  at  liK  awia  hand  furtht 
of  the  auld  accustomat  place  sa  neir  hand  tha  towne;  and  is 
ordainit  to  repone  the  samyn  agane."  The  gallows,  then  a  most 
useful  preserver  of  the  peace,  vaa  placed  on  the  Gallow  Muir,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Gallowgate;  and,  for  whatever  purpose 
Thomas  Craig  removed  it,  the  loss  of  such  an  instrument  must 
have  ^ven  great  alarm  to  the  magiatrates.  But  besides  keeping 
their  self-willed  and  unruly  citizens  in  order,  the  magiatrates 
took  into  consideration  many  matters  affecting  the  appearance 
of  the  city.  They  were  canny  and  pawky  withal,  and  as  their 
revenues  were  limited  they  sought  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
improvement  at  tho  least  possible  outlay.  On  the  24th  April, 
1574,  it  was  "  statute,  thocnt  gude  and  ordainit,  be  the  prouest, 
baillies  and  counsale,  that  the  westir  ruinous  gavill  of  the 
Black&eir  Kirk  and  the  stanes  thairof  be  tane  doun,  and  be 
the  skellat  precedyng  rowpit  and  sauld  to  the  maist  avale,  and 
the  price  thairof  conuertit  and  applyt  to  the  mendyng  of  the 

Srndois  and  miniateris  sait  in  the  said  Kirk."  Probably,  in 
dition  to  the  desertion  of  the  Blackfriars  monastery  on  the 
Reformation,  some  injury  had  been  done  to  the  church  in  con- 
nection with  it  by  turbulent  bands  during  tiie  period  of  civil 
strife  which  followed. 

Encroachments  on  the  Qreen  are  shown  by  these  Burgh 
Kecords  to  be  no  new  thing,  for  as  far  back  as  1574  tlie 
magistrates  required  to  bo  reminded  of  their  duty  in  that 
respect.  It  would  appear  as  if  they  had  been  apportioning  the 
handsome  gift  of  King  James  II.  among  certain  favoured  indi- 
viduals, and  tjieir  conduct  then,  as  since  on  aimilar  occasions, 
caused  a  great  commotion  among  the  towns-people.  The 
opposition  becomes  apparent^  so  far  as  the  records  are  concerned, 
on  the  1st  May,  1574,  when  at  tho  meeting  of  Council  there 
"compearit  William  Maxuell,  merchand,  in  name  of  the  mer- 
chandis,  and  sax  dekynnis  of  craftis  in  name  of  the  haill  craftis 
and  haill  communitie,  and  disassentit  fra  the  geving  fiirth  or 
delyng  of  ony  pairt  of  the  commone  muris  to  James  Boyde,  or 
to  ony  utheria  mair  nor  is  ellis  [already]  delt,  and  protestat  that 
the  partis  thairof  ellis  [already]  delt  and  gevin  furtht,  by  thair 
consentis  in  tymes  bigane,  sufd  nocht  prejuge  tham,  bot  that 
thai  may  have  tym  and  place  for  recallyng  and  remeid  thairof." 
Possibly  the  James  Boyd  mentioned  in  the  extract  may  have 
been  some  relation  of  the  archbishop,  who,  during  bb  occupancy 
of  the  see,  showed  a  liberality  towards  his  relaUves  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  times.  That  the  Green  had  been  encroached 
upon  previously  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  the  protest  urged 
by  the  deputation,  as  they  seek  that  the  ^ts  of  other  times 
should  not  prejudge  their  case,  and  establish  a  precedent.  It 
was  not  for  some  years  later  that  the  matter  was  settled,  the 
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magiBtrates  being  either  unwilling  or  unable,  from  reasons  not 
now  known,  to  give  e&ect  to  tbe  protest  of  the  people. 

The  magistrates  already  mentioned  as  sitting  at  the  Yule 
Court,  and  who  presided  on  the  subsequent  days,  held  "a  court 
of  perambulatioun  of  the  merchis  of  the  bui^ht  and  citie  of 
Glasgw,"  in  June,  1574<,  and  put  to  rights  a  number  of  ovei^ 
turned  and  displaced  stones,  &c.  At  the  ordinary  court,  on  the 
itii  of  the  same  month,  a  case  of  disturbance  was  brought  up 
which  must  have  been  of  the  dimensions  of  a  riot,  and  created 
the  greatest  sensation  in  the  coromuuity.  The  record  proceeds: — 
"The  quhilk  daye  [4th  June,  1574],  Johne  Pollok  of  that  ilk 
being  perscwit  be  James  Andersoun,  officer,  for  turblans  done 
be  him  vpone  Monandaye  the  last  daye  of  Maij  last  wes,  in 
presentyng  and  offering  to  have  scbot  him  with  ane  pistoUt, 
manassyng  [menacing]  and  doing  that  in  him  laye  to  have 
slane  and  scnot  him;  and  also  Andro  Steward  being  accusit 
for  turblance  done  be  him  to  the  haill  tounschip,  prouest, 
baillies,  and  communitie,  thai  exerceing  thair  office  in  brynging 
tbe  said  Johne  to  the  hous  of  justice,  schutand,  btrykand,  and 
turbland  all  maner  of  persones  being  in  that  company  to  that 
effect ;  the  saidis  Johne  and  Andro  bayth  personalia  present 
become  in  the  said  prouest  and  baillies  willis  for  the  premissis, 
and  Johne  Wilsoun,  pewderar,  is  becumin  cautioner  for  the  said 
Johne,  and  Gavine  Grhame  cautioner  for  the  said  Andro  Steward, 
that  thai  respective  sail  fulfill  and  vnderly  the  said  prouest  and 
baillies  willis,  and  the  saidis  Johne  and  Andro  ar  becuming  actit 
to  releve  thair  saidis  securities  respective  of  the  premissis."  But 
the  matter  did  not  end  here,  for  on  the  11th  June  following, 
"Johne  Pollok,  cowper,  Eduard  Pollok,  skynner,  and  Hectour 
Dunlop,  wrycht,  burgessis  of  Glasgw,  ar  fund  be  probatioun  of 
&mons  witnes  in  the  wrang  for  cuming  in  armes  contrar  to  the 
prouest,  baillies,  and  haill  tovnschip,  vsand  the  executione  of 
thair  office,  comand  a^inls  thair, aittiis  [oaths]  maid  be  thame 
the  tyme  thai  wes  maid  burgessis,  concurrand  with  Johne  Pollok 
of  that  ilk,  rebelland  contrar  the  tovn,  doand  that  in  thame  lay 
(quhilk  wes  nathing  to  be  reknyt)  to  stop  him  fra  cuming  or 
brynging  him  to  the  tolbuyth  lor  trublance  of  the  toun;  and 
thairfor  the  baillies  and  counsale  ordainis  Uie  saidis  persones 
fredomes  to  be  ciyit  doun  be  ane  officiar  vpone  ane  mercate 
daye  on  the  cors ;  and  als  ar  ordanit  to  be  retenit  in  firmance 
in  the  heych  tolbuyth,  aye  and  quhill  thai  fynd  cautioune  to 
mak  amendis  and  repentance  to  the  kirk  for  breking  of  thair 
aitbis,  and  to  fulfill  sick  iniunctiouDes  as  the  kirk  will  devys 
for  the  samyn."  Such  is  the  record  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  serious  disturbance.  The  ci^,  however,  does  not  appear 
in  tbe  most  tranquil  eonditioo,  for  tbe  magistrates,  on  the  6th 
July  of  the  same  year,  thought  it  necessary  to  orc^a  "  everUk 
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buytht  haltier  [booth-holder]  to  have  in  reddines  withia  the 
buytht  aDe  halbert,  jak  and  steil  booet,  for  eschewyog  of  sick 
incoDuenientis  that  may  happin,  conforme  to  the  auld  statute 
maid  thairsnent,  vnder  the  panes  contenit  in  the  samyn." 

Among  sundiy  enactmenta  by  the  magistrates  on  the  21sk 
August,  1574,  there  -were  these  items: — "The  proaest,  baillies, 
and  counsale,  at  my  Lord  of  Glasgwis  requeist,  hes  supersedit 
tiie  small  custum  of  the  brig,  and  dischargit  the  samyn  to  be 
tane  fra  the  baronie  men  of  Glasgw  beyond  the  brig,  qubile 
tbu  be  ferther  avyait.  Item,  for  kepyng  of  the  Sondaye,  it  is 
statute  and  ordanit  that  ilk  Sondaye  ^foir  none  ane  of  the 
baillies,  with  ane  officer,  and  sum  vther  honest  men,  peas 
tfarouch  the  toon  to  vise  tavemis  and  fiesche  mercat,  and  incais 
ony  flesche  be  fund  selland  eftir  nyne  houris  the  samyn  to  be 
eschetit  and  disponit  to  the  pure,  and  the  keparis  of  tavernis 
dischargit  [license  withdrawn];  and  gif  thai  contempne,  to  be 
pouist  at  the  sicht  of  the  prouest,  baillies,  and  counsale." 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

(A.D.  1574  TO  A.D.  1575.) 

The  Cathedral  Repaired  by  the  CUizeiis — Mode  of  Election 
of  MagiatTtUes  and  Council — The  Burgh  Staiutea — "  Taistinff 
ike  Aill" — Precautions  ogainM  the  Peat—The  Privacy  of 
the  Council  Meetinga^Marketa  A'>-rangement8. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1574,  the  Cathedral  was  considered  to 
be  in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  as  to  stand  in  great  need  of  repair. 
It  had  been  injured  by  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  populace  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  1560,  who,  with  the  lollowing 
hceuce  from  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  had  treated  the- 
Church  of  St.  Mungo  with  scant  respect : — "  Traist  friendia^ 
after  maist  hearty  commendacion,  we  pray  ye  &il  not  to  pass 
incontinent  to  the  Eirk  [of  Glasgow,  or  any  other]  and  tak 
donn  the  haill  images  thereof,  and  bring  furth  to  the  kirkzyard> 
and  bom  thaym  openly.  And  sicklyke  cast  doun  the  alteris,  and 
purge  the  kirk  of  all  kynd  of  monuments  of  idolatrye.  And 
this  zo  fail  not  to  do,  as  ze  will  do  us  singular  emplesur;  and  so 
oommittis  you  to  the  protection  of  God. — (Signed)  Ar.  Argyle : 
James  Stuart :  Ruthven.  From  Edinburgh,  the  zii.  of  August, 
1560.    Fail  not,  hot  ze  tak  guid  heyd  t^t  neither  the  duks. 
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windocks,  nor  durris,  be  ony  ways  hurt  or  broke,  citber  glasain 
wark  or  iron  wark." 

In  regard  to  Glasgow  Cathedral,  however,  the  people  seem  to 
have  gone  beyond  their  iastructions.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  tumult  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Chat€lherault,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  confusion,  among  other  things,  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Archbialiop  Dunbar  was  destroyed.  When  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  Reformation  times  had  to  a  cei-tain  extent  died 
away,  better  thoughts  towards  the  venerable  Church  of  Glasgow 
arose  in  the  minds  of  tlie  citizens,  who  could  scarcely  avoid  having 
a  pride  in  their  elegant  Cathedral.  Accordingly,  under  date  of 
21st  August,  15-74,  the  Burgh  Records  bear  that  "  the  prouest, 
baillies,  and  connsale,  with  the  dekynnis  of  the  craf  tis  and  diners 
wtheris  honest  men  of  the  toun,  eonvenand  in  the  counsalhous, 
and  haveand  respect  and  consideratio  unto  the  gi-eit  dekaye 
and  ruyne  that  the  hie  Kirk  of  Glasgw  is  cum  to,  throuch 
taking  awaye  of  the  leid,  sclait,  and  wthcr  grayth  [material] 
thairof,  in  this  trublus  tymo  bygane,  sua  that  sich  ane  greit 
monument  will  alluterlio  fall  doun  and  dekey  without  it  be 
remedit;  and  becaus  the  helping  thairof  is  sa  greit  and  will 
extend  to  mair  nor  thai  may  spair,  and  that  thai  ar  nocht 
addettit  to  the  vphaldyng  and  reparj'ng  thairof  bo  the  law,  yet 
of  thair  awin  fre  Willis  vncompellit,  and  for  the  zelc  thai  bcir 
to  the  kirk,  of  meir  almous  and  liberalitie,  sua  that  induce  na 
practik  nor  preparative  in  tymes  euming,  conforme  to  ane 
writting  to  be  maid  tlmiranent,  all  in  ane  voce  hes  consentit  to 
ane  taxt  and  impositioun  of  twa  hundredtht  pundis  money 
[Scots,  £16,  13s.  4d.  sterling]  to  be  taxt  and  payit  be  the  town- 
schip  and  fremen  thairof  for  helping  to  repair  the  said  kirk  and 
hildyng  of  it  wattirfast"  A  committee  of  prominent  citizens 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Passing  again  to  consider  the  municipal  government  of  the 
city  at  this  time,  most  important  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
election  of  magistrates  and  council  by  an  entry  in  the  Burgh 
Becords,  dated  5th  October,  1574.     It  is  as  follows  :^ 

"  The  court  of  the  burght  and  citie  of  Glasgw,  for  crentioun 
and  presenting  of  iytis  [Icets]  for  the  baillies  and  prouest,  [held] 
be  ane  nobill  lord  Robert  lord  Boyd,  George  Elphinstoun, 
Archibald  Lioun,  and  James  Flemyng,  auld  baillies,  haldin  in 
the  tolbiiytht  thairof,  the  fyft  daye  of  October  the  yeir  of  God 
j"  v'  ]x  fourtene  yeris. 

"  The  quhilk  day,  the  auld  baillies  and  counsale  ordainit  ane 
commissioun  to  be  maid  and  selit  to  ane  noble  lord  Robert  lord 
Boyd,  of  the  office  of  provestrie  of  the  said  burght  and  citie  for 
this  yeir  to  cum  quhill  Michaelmes  nixtocum,  conforme  to  vse 
and  wont,  and  that  according  to  my  lord  arohibischop  of  Glasgwis 
nominatione  of  him,  contenit  in  ane  writting  subscriuit  be  bis 
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band,  quhilk  the  said  lord  Boyd  producit  and  deayrit  to  be 
Tegistnit  in  tbir  buikis,  of  the  quhilk  lettir  the  tenour  followis : 
—We,  James,  be  the  mercie  of  God,  archibiachop  of  Glasgw, 
vnderstandyng  the  habilito  and  qualification  of  ane  noble  lord 
Robert  lord  Boyd,  baillie  of  oure  barone  of  Glasgw,  in  ministra- 
tioun  of  justice  wrychtlie  to  all  persounes,  and  t£at  the  othce  of 
prouestre  of  the  bureht  and  cietie  of  Glasgw  hes  newir  or  seyndill 
bene  separatit  in  sindry  persounes  handia  fra  the  baillierie  of 
onre  baronie  foirsaid,  thairfore,  and  for  sindry  conaiderationes 
moving  wa,  we  have  nominat  and  presentit,  as  be  the 
tenoure  heirof  nomiuatis  and  preaentts  the  said  noble  lorde 
Robert  lorde  Boyd  prouest  of  our  said  burght  and  cietie  of 
Glasgw  for  this  instant  yeir  tecum,  aud  siclyk  yeirJie  in  all 
tymes  cumyng  heireftir  following,  incaiae  it  plese  him  to  accept 
the  samyn  on  him,  during  all  the  dayia  of  our  lyftime,  wissing 
and  desyring  the  baillies  counsale  and  communite  of  oure  said 
rietie,  preaent  and  to  cum,  to  geve,  seill,  and  to  deliuer  to  hira 
thair  commissione  uf  the  said  omce  of  prouestrie,  conforme  to  vse 
and  wont,  for  this  instant  yeir,  and  siclik  ycirlie  at  Uichaelmes 
in  tymes  cumyng  duryng  oure  livetyme,  gif  he  will  accept  the 
Bamyo  as  said  is ;  and  this  our  preaent  nominatioun,  irreuocablie 
to  be  obseruit  be  wa ;  to  all  and  sindry  quhome  efleiris  we  mak 
knawin  be  tbir  presentia  subscrywit  with  oure  hand,  at  Glasgw, 
the  fyfl  daye  of  October,  the  yeir  of  God  j°  v"  threscoir 
fourtene  yeiris,  befoir  tbir  witnca,  maister  Andro  Haye,  persoune 
of  Renfrew,  maiater  Williame  Scott,  and  maister  Henry  Gibsoune, 
etc  The  prouest  hes  resauit  the  originale  heirof  in  presens  of 
the  baillies  and  hail  counsale. 

"The  quhilk  daye,  my  lord  prouest  requeistit  the  auld  baillies 
and  counsale  to  suffer  certane  dekynnis  of  craftis  to  be  admittit 
to  cum  in  the  counsalhoua  to  atand  and  heir  the  lytis  of  the 
baillies  cbosin  and  nominat  this  yeir,  but  [without]  preiudice 
of  the  priuileges,  liberteis,  or  vse  in  votyng,  owther  of  craftis  or 
merehandia,  in  ony  yeir  thereftir;  at  quhais  requeist  the  said 
baillies  and  auld  counsale  hes  permittit  thre  dekynnis  of 
craftis  to  be  present  in  the  counsalhous,  to  stand  by,  heir,  and 
see  the  said  lytis  nominat  this  yeir  onelie,  sua  that  induce  na 
practik  in  tymes  thereftir. 

"Lytia  lytit  be  the  prouest,  baillies,  and  auld  counsale,  to 
be  presentit  to  my  lord  archibiscbop  of  Glasgw  for  nemmyng 
[naming]  of  twa  or  thre  of  tbame  in  baillies  for  this  inatant  yeir 
to  cum,  requcisting  allwayia  to  my  lord  to  nomiuat  thre  in 
respect  of  the  multitude  of  the  peple  and  trubles  in  office: — 
George  Elpbinstoun,  Archibald  Lyoun,  James  Flemyng,  auld 
baillies;  maister  Adame  Wallace,  William  Conyghame,  Johne 
Flemyng,  mercbaud,  Jobne  Wileoun,  pewderar,  James  Braidwood, 
cordioer.     Qubilkis  lytis  being  presentit  that  samyn  inatant 
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daye  to  my  lord  archibischop  of  Clasgw,  and  the  requeist 
foirsaid  maid  to  him,  be  nominat  baillies  for  this  instant  yeir, 
Geoi^e  Elphinstoun,  Archibald  Lyoun,  maiater  Adame  Wallace." 

On  the  following  day,  the  6th  October,  1574,  there  was 
another  meeting,  at  which  "  the  foirsaidiB  prouest  and  baillies 
ressauit  thair  commisslones,  acceptit  the  samyn  on  thame,  and 
gaif  thair  aitbe  for  leiil  and  trew  administratione  in  thair  offices 
duryng  the  tyme  thairof,  and  thaireftlr  thai,  accumpaneit  with 
the  atud  baillies,  chesit  the  counsale  for  the  yeir  to  cum,  suome 
thairto. 

"Consilium  pro  present!  anno  [council  for  the  present  year]: — 
James  Flemyng,  David  Lyone,  Williams  Conyghame,  Andro 
Baillie,  Robert  Steward,  William  Rowat,  tailyour,  Andro  Ricfae, 
thesaurare,  David  Lyndsaye,  elder,  George  Herbertsoun,  Johne 
Flemyng,  Johne  Wilsoun,  pewderar,  Johne  GUmour,  cordiner, 
George  Young,  baxtare,  William  Watt,  maister  of  work. 

"Lynaris  [liners]  for  this  present  yeir: — Williame  Watt, 
Robert  Mure,  merchand,  Johne  Alrbukle,  Johne  Flemyng,  Mathow 
Wilsoun. 

"  Lytis  for  the  officiarie : — James  Andersoun,  Robert  Lettrik, 
Johne  Stobo,  Joboe  Fowlare,  John  Watsoun,  youngar,  Thomas 
Robesoun.  Officiaria  for  this  present  yeir:— James  Anderaotm, 
Robert  Lettrik,  Johne  Stobo,  John  Wataoun,  youngar. 

"Wattir  baillie  for  this  present  yeir: — Maister  Williame 
Logane. 

"  Commone  procuratour  for  this  present  yeir: — James  Flemyng, 


"The  keiparis  of  the  keyis  for  this  present  yeir: — Johne 
Arbukle,  the  key  of  the  south  lok  of  the  mekle  schryne  [the 
chest  containing  the  burgh  documents];  Robert  Mure,  the  key 
of  the  north  lok  thairof;  James  Flemyng,  the  hyngand  loku 
[padlock]  key  of  the  samyn ;  David  Lindsaye,  ane  of  the  keyiB 
of  the  litle  kiat  within  the  schryne;  Johne  Flemyng,  wther  key 
thairof;  David  Lyone,  the  key  of  the  box  quhairin  me  coomione 
seili  is." 

Ah  part  of  the  same  entry  are  given  the  statutes  for  the  year 
1674,  which  were  each  year  passed  immediately  after  the  election, 
with  such  emendations  as  altered  circumstances  or  matorer 
experience  rendered  necessary.  Statutes  of  a  similar  nature 
h&ve  already  been  quoted ;  but,  instead  of  a  selection,  those  for 
1674  are  all  given,  and  they  supply  interesting  information 
regarding  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 

"Statuta  pro  presenti  anno  septuagesimo  quarto  [statutes  for 
the  present  year  74]: — 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  be  the  biullies  and  counsale 
of  Glasgw,  that  thair  be  na  derare  sill  sauld  nor  sax  pennms 
[lial^nny  Bterliog]  the  pynt,  and  that  the  samyn  be  kingis  aill 
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and  weixaye  guid  vnder  the  pane  of  viijs  [eightpence  sterling] 
for  the  Snt  fait,  the  secund  iait  deljng  of  the  brewing,  the 
tiiird  fait  brekinc  of  the  Iwmes ;  and  mat  nane  brew  except 
firemen,  or  the  relictis  of  firemen,  nnder  pane  of  deljng  of  thair 
brewing  and  breking  of  the  Iwines. 

"Item,  it  ia  statute  and  ordanit  that  the  foure  pennie  Isif 
wey  xiiij  mce,  guid  and  sufficient  stnff,  weill  baikin  breid,  and 
that  ilk  baxter  have  ane  prent  on  thair  breid  sua  that  the 
aamyn  maye  be  knawin,  vnder  the  pane  of  viijs. ;  and  that  the 
deikin  of  the  craft  visie  [examine]  the  breid  and  exerce  this 
statute  scherpUe,  and  gif  he  be  fundin  negligent  he  to  be 
poneist  be  tne  baillies  and  counsale  aa  repugnant  to  the 
commoun  wealtfat. 

"  Item,  it  \a  statute  and  ordanit  that  thir  be  na  myddynnis 
[middens]  laid  vpone  the  foliate,  nor  yit  on  the  greyn,  and  that 
na  fleschouris  teyme  thair  vsehawis  [refuse]  vpon  the  foirgate, 
vnder  the  pane  of  viiijs.  ilk  fait,  vnforgewin,  and  that  na  stanea 
nw  tymmer  ly  on  the  gate  langir  nor  yeir  and  daye,  vnder  the 
pane  of  eecheting  of  bhame. 

"Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  tbair  be  na  blawin 
muttoun,  nor  breding  of  flesche,  vnder  the  pane  of  viija.;  that 
ns  tallowne  [tallow]  be  sauld  of  greit  quantitie  to  paa  af  the 
tonn  qubill  FaustreniB  ewin,  vnder  tha  pone  ofeschetyngthairof; 
and  that  na  fleschouris  by  talloun  nor  deid  flescbe  to  sell  ^;ane, 
vnder  the  pane  of  escheting  of  the  samyn;  and  that  baytht 
fleschouris  and  fiacberis  present  tbair  haill  desche  and  fische 
that  thai  bring  to  the  toune  all  at  anis  to  the  mercat,  vnder 
the  pane  of  e^etyng  of  samekle  as  beis  fund  hid  in  houssis, 
and  siclik  all  kynd  of  fischeis  be  presentit  to  the  mercat 
togidder. 

"Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  tbair  be  na  ttdlowne 
derare  sauld  nor  xvijs.  [Is.  5A.  sterling]  the  stane,  and  that 
naoe  be  sauld  to  onttintownes  men,  vnder  the  pane  of  escbetyng 
of  the  samyne,  and  that  na  fleschouris  by  tallowne  in  preiudice 
of  the  towne  vnder  the  pane  of  viijs.  ilk  fait. 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  that  the  pund  of  candill  be  sauld  for  tuclf 
penneis  [Id.  sterling]  the  pund,  and  that  the  samyn  be  small 
wickett  and  weill  taHownit,  vnder  the  pane  of  viijs.;  and  that 
na  vnfre  [unfree]  pereounes  mak  candellis  to  sell  agane,  vnder 
the  pane  foirsaid. 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  na  hukataris  in  haye, 
straye,  nor  come  to  top  or  sell  quhidder  thai  be  fre  or  vnfre, 
without  thai  haue  stabiElyng,  vnder  the  pane  of  viijs. ;  and  that 
na  come  remane  in  the  mercat  quhill  x  houris  of  the  daye, 
vnder  the  said  pane  to  be  tane  of  the  byar  and  alsmuckle  of  the 
seller. 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  gif  ony  maltman  sellis 
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liis  malt  to  viifm  peraones  within  the  burght  he  sail  nocht  have  ■ 
to  persew  the  samya  befoir  nowthcr  prouest  nor  bailltes. 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  na  maltman  by  beir  in 
the  mercat  and  send  awaye  the  malt  thairof  to  wther  placeis 
downe  the  watter  of  Clyde,  bot  that  he  present  the  aamyn  to 
the  mercat  of  Glasgw,  ilk  fait  viijs.,  vnforgewin. 

"  Item,  the  prouest,  baillies,  and  counsale,  vnderstandand  the 
name  of  God  to  be  blasphemit,  and  the  comand  thairanent  to  be 
maist  oppinlie  brokin,  but  [without]  pwnischment  in  this  toim, 
thairfoir  it  is  statute  nnd  ordanit  that  na  maner  of  persoun  or 
persounea  blaspheme  Goddis  name,  owther  be  bannyng  or  suer- 
ing,  in  tymea  cumyng,  vnder  the  pane  of  wnlawis  contenit  in 
the  actia  of  pailiament;  and  ordanis  thair  officiaris  to  pas  throw 
the  towne  daylie  and  tak  tryall  and  pvneiss  Uie  samyn,  conforme 
to  the  actis  of  parliament. 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  thair  be  na  miittouD 
scoirit  on  the  bak  nor  na  pairt  thairof,  nor  yit  battin  doun 
befoir,  bot  ane  scoir  owder  befoir  or  behynd,  wnder  the  pane 
of  viijs.  ilk  fait ;  and  that  na  martes  be  bowbredit  nor  lattin 
doun,  vnder  the  said  pane ;  and  that  the  hydis  and  skynnis, 
with  tallone,  nocht  tarladerit,  be  brocht  witht  the  bouikis 
togiddir  to  the  mercat,  vnder  the  said  pane. 

"  Item,  anent  the  viseying  [visiting]  of  the  mele  mercat, 
ordanis  ane  of  the  counsale,  with  ane  officer  awaytand  on  him, 
ilk  Monondayo  and  Frydaye  ouklie  [weekly]  about,  se,  cers, 
awayit  and  atend  on  the  said  mercat,  vnder  Uie  pane  of  viijs. 
incais  of  refuse;  and  that  the  baillies  visie  the  rest  of  tJie 
mercatiR 

"  Visitouris  of  the  come  mercate : — Johne  Sproule,  Johne 
Wysa 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  thir  persones  vnder- 
writtin,  euery  within  the  gaytis  qubair  yai  duell,  pas  owklie 
[weekly]  throcht  the  samyn,  and  taist  the  aill  brewin  within 
the  boundis  limitat  to  thame,  to  se  gif  the  samyn  be  sufficient, 
accordyng  to  the  price  taxt  thairupon,  and  quba  borewb  that 
ar  unfre,  and  to  reports  the  samyn  owklie  to  the  baillies.  For 
the  Rattonraw  and  Drygate,  Johne  Dalrumpill,  Johne  Spreull ; 
fra  the  Wyndheid  to  the  Blakfreris,  Cutnbert  Herbertsoun, 
Williame  Kowat;  fra  the  Blakfreris  to  the  Croce,  Archibald 
Mure,  Johne  Tailyour ;  for  the  Gallogate  and  Troyngate,  John 
Woddrop,  Johne  Bell ;  fra  the  Corss  to  the  Nethir  Barasyett, 
Matthow  Wilsoun,  James  Craig;  fra  the  Barasyett  to  the  Brig- 
and Stokuell,  Johne  Arbuckill,  Johne  Gilmour,  Gilbert  New- 
lands. 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  that  all  owtintownes  burgessis,  nocht 
duelland  within  the  tonne,  sail  pay  custumes  vsit  and  wont  o£ 
auld  in  the  towne,  except  in  tyme  of  fayris. 
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"  Item,  the  baillies,  counsale  and  dekynnis  consentis  to  ane 
statute  to  be  maid  be  the  minister  and  kirk  [session]  for  the 
downeputting  and  discbargeing  of  lyotus  bancatyng  at  brydallea, 
baptisyng  of  bames,  or  ^sitting,  as  thai  sail  devise  ttiniranent." 
Such  are  the  Burgh  Statutes  of  1574,  and  they  discover  a 
curious  aspect  of  affairs.  The  difference  of  the  state  of  burgesses 
and  unfreemen  is  very  distinctly  brought  out.  In  the  "  item  " 
third  from  the  end  the  extent  of  the  city  is  shown ;  and  a  smile 
will  be  raised  at  the  thought  of  the  worthy  burgesses,  in  couples, 
"  taisting  the  alll "  within  their  district.  Possibly  the  home- 
coming after  their  labours  may  have  been  somewhat  undignified 
for  Buch  important  municipal  officers.  Then  it  is  to  be  seen 
from  these  and  other  quotations  from  the  records,  that  the 
police  system  was  in  an  infantile  stage,  Rnd  that  the  "  officers  " 
'were  merely  attendants  of  the  bailies,  who  themselves  acted  as 
constables  and  market  inspectors. 

In  this  same  year  the  "  prouest,  baillies  and  counsale  "  were 
greatly  exercised  as  to  a  report  that  the  "contagious  seiknes 
callit  the  pest "  had  arisen  In  the  realm ;  and  at  a  meeting  on 
the  20th  October  they  took  such  precautions  as  seemed  necessary 
to  prevent  their  towns-people  catching  contagion.  Persons  from 
Leith,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  and  Burntisland,  all  suffering  from 
the  pest,  were  not -to  be  allowed,  to  enter  the  city;  and  th& 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were  forbidden  to  visit  or  have  any 
traffic  with  these  places  "vnder  the  pane  of  deid."  Agaiu,  as 
the  disease  was  believed  to  have  infected  a  portion  of  Edinburgh, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  inhabitants  of  Glaf^w  were  to  goto 
Edinburgh  without  a  testimonial ;  and  on  their  return  they  were 
to  produce  another  testimonial  from  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
balliea,  that  they  had  not  had  traffic  with  suspected  persons. 
Those  who  failed  to  do  all  this  were  "  to  suffer  the  deid,  and 
tliair  guidis  to  fall  in  eschete  alsua  [also].''  Stmngera  and 
travellers  were  not  to  be  allowed  lodging  within  the  city  unless 
on  the  production  of  the  necessary  "  testimonials ; "  and  all 
beggars,  pipers,  minstrels,  and  vagabonds  were  to  be  sent  out 
of  Uie  town  during  the  time  of  the  pest,  with  the  exception  of 
sncb  as  were  natives  of  the  "  burght  or  parochin."  It  was  also 
penal  for  the  master  of  a  bouse  failing  to  report  the  sickness  of 
any  person  under  his  care.  For  the  execution  of  these  enacts 
ments  a  large  number  of  persons  was  appointed  searchers  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  city,  and  punishment  followed  on  any 
obstruction  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  duty.  In  addition,  it 
was  ordained  that  the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city — the 
Stable  Green,  Gallowgate,  Trongate,  and  South  Fort,  or  "  Nethir 
Barrasyctt " — were  to  be  "kepit  continewalie,  and  at  ewin  the 
portaris  [were]  to  deliuer  the  keyes  to  ane  of  the  baillies ; "  and 
the  Rottenrow,  Drygate,  and  Gmyfriar  ports  were  to  be  locked. 
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the  keys  being  given  to  one  of  the  bailies,  and  no  one  was  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  them  without  special  licence  from 
the  magistrates.  To  Bnish  all.  the  "  Sculehouas  Wynd  and  all 
the  wennellis  [vennels]  to  be  siinpliciter  eondampnit  and  skekit 
up."  Thia  state  of  siege  seems  to  have  saved  the  city  from  a 
visitation  of  the  plague,  from  which  it  had  3o  frequently  and 
severely  suffered  in  former  times. 

Some  information  as  to  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  at 
thia  period  may  be  gained  from  the  following  entry,  dated 
4th  March,  1574-5  : — "  Anent  the  supplicatione  gevin  in  be 
Matho  Flemyng,  bering  that  he  hes  bene  haldin  in  the  hiecht 
tolbuytht  in  ward  be  the  space  of  four  wlkis  [weeks]  bipast  for 
nonfulfiUing  of  ane  rolment  [order,  or  decree  of  court]  at  the 
instans  of  Alexander  Rynd,  for  ane  hogheid  hering,  price  xij 
merkis  [13s.  id.  sterling],  and  hes  nathing  to  sustcne  him  vpon 
nor  had  hot  the  almous  in  the  toun  sen  his  inputting,  and 
oflferit  to  sueir  him  bair  that  he  hes  na  kynd  of  guddis  wortht 
vs.  [5d.  sterling]  nor  may  get  ony  to  pay  the  dett,  and  thairfore 
desyrit  releif,  the  baillies,  eftir  the  hering  of  the  said  complaynt, 
causit  tlie  said  deayre  to  be  publist  be  John  Wataone,  oiEcer, 

Eublicklie  vpoun  the  mercat  croce,  warnand  all  and  sindiy 
aveand  entres  [interest]  thairto ;  and  becaus  nane  comperit  to 
ganesay  the  samyn  and  that  the  said  Matho  instantlie  gaif  his 
aytht  auerand  [swearing]  him  bayr  as  sayd  is,  and  nane  wald 
sustene  him  in  ward,  thai  leit  him  stand  in  the  tolbuytht." 

On  the  2.^th  March,  1575,  decree  was  given,  at  the  instance  of 
Andrew  Melville  and  Peter  Blackburn,  regents  of  the  University, 
against  several  parties,  who  were  ordained  to  remove  from  cer- 
tain lands  in  "Brwmelaw,  Langcroft,  Crapint,  Mutland  Crofl, 
Dowhill,"  "the  vicar  of  queiris  yardis,"  &c.,  "pertening  to  the 
said  vniuersite  be  the  gift  gevin  to  thame  be  the  toun."  Pass- 
ing to  the  10th  May  of  the  same  year,  "  Johne  Gilmour,  cordiner," 
was  before  the  court  for  "  trublans  done  be  him  to  William  Brys, 
in  stryking  of  hira  on  the  haffet  with  his  neifis  on  the  hie  gait, 
vpone  the  viij  of  Maij  instant ;  and  the  said  William  is  decemit 
in  the  wraug  for  invadying  of  the  said  Johne  with  ane  drawin 

3uhinger,  vpo,un  the  brig  of  Glasgw,  iang  thaireftir,  the  aaid 
aye ;  and  ala  Robert  Crauford  is  fund  in  the  wrang  for  turblane 
done  be  the  said  Robert  to  the  said  Williame  in  taking  of  him 
be  the  thropill  and  wesand  and  castyng  of  him  to  the  erd, 
trampyng  and  dumpyng  him  with  his  feit  cruellie,  the  said 
daye ;  and  dwme  gevin  thairvpoun."  An  entry  on  May  27 
shows  that  "  George  Elsdale,  sclater,  is  maid  bm^s  and  frieman 
,  .  .  quhais  fynes  wes  remittit  to  him  be  the  pronest  baillies 
and  counsale  for  his  lauboria  done  be  him  to  the  Hie  Kirk." 
A  number  of  "  unfreemen  "  were  warned,  on  the  Slst  May,  for 
overstepping  their  bounds  by  purchasing  some  skins   in  the 
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bnrgh.  On  the  22nd  September  several  statutes  were  passed 
by  the  council,  one  of  them  being  that  a  new  coinmon  well  in 
the  Gallowgate  was  to  be  "  oppinit  daylie  in  the  momyng  and 
lockit  at  ewin;"  another,  that  all  salt  was  to  be  presented  at 
the  market  under  a  penalty  of  8d.  sterling  for  the  first  offence. 
Is.  4d.  sterling  for  the  second,  and  confiscation  for  the  third. 

The  4th  October,  1575,  was  the  day  of  the  selection  of  a  leet 
of  magistrates  for  the  approval  of  the  archbishop,  and  Lord 
Boyd,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  already  recorded,  was  formally 
re-appointed  chief  magistrate.  The  archbishop  made  his  selec- 
tion on  the  10th,  and  at  the  meeting  of  council  immediately 
following,  it  was  enacted  that  "  gif  ony  pei^one  of  the  counsale 
happinis  to  revele  ony  thing  spokin  or  tretit  in  counsale  as 
counsale,  salbe  removit  of  the  counsale  and  neuir  in  tymes 
Cuming  to  be  admittit  vpon  the  counsale  agane  bot  haldiu 
[in]  infame  and  thair  fredomes  callit  doun."  Some  one  must 
have  been  "  telling  tales  out  of  school,"  and  given  aimoyance 
to  the  authorities,  who  would  seem  to  have  conducted  their 
business  in  the  strictest  privacy.  The  statutes  as  to  the  markets, 
were  renewed,  and  the  prices  of  various  articles  fixed.  All 
bides  and  skins  were  to  l^  brought  to  the  market,  under  a  fine 
of  8d.  sterling  in  default;  and  tne  meal  market  was  appointed 
to  open  at  ten  o'clock,  while  any  one  forestalling  it  laid  nimself 
onder  the  pun  of  the  usual  fine.  All  "  crames  "  with  woollea 
cloth  were  to  stand  above  the  Cross,  and  those  with  linen  beneath 
the  Cross,  under  the  statutory  penalty,  except  la  the  case  of 
&eemen  who  had  booths  or  shops,  and  whose  "  crames "  might 
stand  opposite  their  own  doors.  The  bailies  were  also  appointed 
to  visit  the  markets  for  "  butter,  cheis,  mele,  beir,  and  wtheris," 
to  see  that  the  statutes  were  observed. 

At  the  "heid  court  eftir  Michaelmes,"  held  on  the  11th 
October,  1575,  "James  Rankene  is  fund  in  the  wrang  and 
amerciament  of  court  for  the  taking  downe  at  hie  awne  band 
of  ane  greit  croce  Hand  in  the  Rattounraw  pertenying  to  the 
toun,  and  thairfore  is  becumin  in  the  prouest  and  bullies  will ; 
and  dwme  geviu  thairupone."  Again,  "  Johne  Wilsoune  and 
James  Andersoun,  fleschouris,  bui^easb  of  Ola^w,  ar  fund  in 
amerciiunentis  and  vnlawis  for  absentyng  thame  xtb,  the  geuerall 
wapynschawing  haldin  on  the  Greyne,  the  x  daye  of  October 
instant,  thai  being  within  the  toun  the  said  4^ye,  and  con- 
iemptoslie  abydand  thairfira;  and  dwme  gevin  thi^rupone." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

(A.D.    1576  TO  A.D.    1577.) 

Mwrder  of  a  Qtaegoto  Burgess  artd  Strange  Law  of  CompouTid 
— Encroachmerit  on  the  Liberties  of  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton 
— Sunday  Fishing — Settlement  of  "  The  Oreen  "  IHspute — 
The  First  Clockmaker  in  Olaagow — The  Town  Mill  in  Decay 
— Grant  by  tlie  Council  to  a  Surgeon — The  Town  MUle. 

TfiERB  ia  an  entry  in  the  records,  of  date  2dtb  November,  1575, 
which  diacloscB  to  vieir  a  strange  Isir  or  custom,  of  which  this 
most  be  among  the  latest  examples ;  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  known  the  fact  that  a  burgess  of  Glasgow  lost  his 
life  at  the  hand  of  a  fellow-citizen  and  freeman.  In  every 
respect  the  entry  is  interesting,  for  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  mentioned  in  it ; 
and  the  deed  of  which  it  indirectly  tells  the  story  must  havQ 
caused  no  little  sensation  in  such  a  community. 

The  record  states  that  "  the  quhilk  daye,  in  presens  of 
Williame  Couyghame,  ane  of  the  baillies  of  Glasgw,  comperit' 
the  parteie  vnderwrittin,  witht  thair  cautlonaris  eftir- specif eit, 
and  producit  this  contnict  vnderwrittin  maid  betwix  thame 
subacriuit  witht  thair  handia  as  follows,  and  desirit  the  samyn 
to  be  insert  in  the  buiro  coni't  buikis  of  Olasgw  to  half  uie 
strentht  of  ane  decreit  of  the  prouest  and  baillies  thairot,  thtur 
authoritie  to  be  interponit  thaiiioto,  witht  executoriales  to  pas 
thairupone  in  forme  as  efferis,  quhilke  desyre  the  baillie  tbochi 
reasonable  and  resauit  the  said  contract  and  ordauit  the  samyn 
to  be  registrat  in  the  said  buikis  and  decemit  the  samyn  to 
have  the  strentht  of  ane  decreit  of  the  said  court,  interponit  his 
anthoritie  thairto,  witht  executoriales  to  pas  thairupone  in 
forme  as  efferis ;  off  the  quhilk  contract  the  tenour  followis : 
At  Glasgw,  the  penult  daye  of  November,  the  yeir  of  God  j"  v° 
IxxT  yeiris,  it  is  appoyutit,  aggreit,  and  finalie  endit  betuix 
thir  parties  vnderwritten,  thai  ar  to  saye,  Margaret  Camys, 
relict  of  vmquhile  Niniane  McLitster,  bulges  of  Glasgw, 
and  William  McLitster,  his  sone  and  aire,  for  thame  selfis 
and  takand  the  burding  on  thame  for  the  remanent  barneis, 
kyn,  fiiByndis  and  allya  of  the  said  vmquhile  Niniane  McLitster, 
on  that  ane  part,  and  Dauid  Syare,  sone  and  apperand 
aire  to  Niniane  Syare,  siclik  burges  of  Glasgw,  takand  the 
burding  on  him  for  the  said  Niniane  his  father,  on  that  wther 
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parte,  in  maner,  forme,  and  effect  as  eftir  follovis,  that  is  to  saye, 
lOTBamekle  as  the  said  Margaret  Camys  aod  WiUiame  McLitster, 
his  Bone,  for  thameselfis,  aa  uerrest  of  kyn  to  the  said  Tmqnbile 
Niniane,  and  takaod  the  bnrding  oq  thame  for  the  said  vmquhile 
Ninianes  remanent  bames  and  vtheris,  his  kyn,  freyndie ;  and 
ailya,  and  partakerria  quhatsumeuir,  hes  remittet  and  forgevin,  as 
be  the  teaour  heirof  remittis  and  forgevis  the  said  Niniane  Syare 
tbe  malice  and  hantrent  [hatred]  of  thair  hartis  for  the  slauchter 
of  the  said  vmquhile  Niniane  McLitster,  committit  and  done 
be  the  said  Niniane  Syare,  with  quhatsumeuir  actioun  criminale 
or  wtberwys  that  thai  had,  hes,  or  maye  have  thairfor  aganis 
tbe  said  Niniane  Syare,  or  ony  wther  his  kyn,  freyndie,  allya, 
assisteris,  or  partakaris,  tmd  ^1  bald  thame  a^  freyndis  but 
[without]  rancour  of  myndis,  siclik  as  thai  were  befoir  the  com- 
mitting of  tbe  said  slauchter,  likas  the  samyn  had  neuer  bene 
done  or  committit,  to  be  put  f  urtht  of  thair  myndis  and  memories 
in  all  tymes  cumyng,  and  sail  continew  in  freyndschip  and 
amite  witht  the  said  Niniane  Syare,  Dauid  his  sone,  thair  kyn, 
freyndis,  allya,  assisteris  and  partakeris  siclik  in  tyme  cuming ; 
and  farther,  saidis  Margaret  and  Williame  to  that  effect  and 
performance  thairof,  sail  setll,  subscriue,  and  deliuer  to  the  said 
Niniane  Syare  ane  sufficient  Lettir  of  Slayanes,  in  dew  and 
competent  forme,  for  the  said  vmquhile  Ninianes  slauchter  of 
his  braucheis,  conforme  to  vae  in  sick  caissis  betuix  and  the 
first  daye  of  Febrnare  nixt  and  immediatlie  following  the  daye 
and  dait  heirof.  For  the  quhilkis  premissis  to  he  done  and 
done  in  maner  foirsaid  respectiue,  the  said  Bauid,  takand  the 
burding  on  him  for  his  father,  stdl  caus  the  said  Niniane  his 
&ther  to  compere  in  tbe  Hie  Ejrk  of  Glasgw  the  xi  daye  of 
December  uixtocum  and  thair  msk  the  homage  and  repentence 
for  the  said  slauchter,  witht  sick  circumstances  and  cerymonies 
as  salbe  ordanit  and  devysit  bo  Colene  Campbell  and  Robert 
Steward,  bui^ssis  of  Glasgw,  chosin  and  admittit  be  baj^tht 
the  parteis  to  that  effect ;  and  forther,  the  said  Dauid,  takand 
the  burding  as  said  is,  as  principal!,  and  Johne  Schakschaw, 
Dauid  Hall  and  James  Wilsoun,  merchand  burgessis  of  Glasgw, 
ilk  ane  of  the  thre  for  the  third  part  of  the  aaid  sowme  vnder- 
writtin,  diuism,  obliasis  thame,  thair  airis,  executoris  and 
assignayis, "  to  content  and  paye  to  the  said  Margaret  and 
WUliame  McLitster,  for  thameselfis  and  in  thair  name  of  the 
said  vmquhile  Niniane  McLitsteris  remanent  bames,  tbe  sowme 
<k  thre  nundreth  merkis  money  [£16,  ISe.  4d.  sterling]  in 
Dame  of  kynbute  for  the  said  slauchter,  at  the  terms  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  the  eqnall  half  thairof  at  Vitsondaye  nixt  eftir 
the  dait  heirof,  and  the  rest  and  remanent  of  tlie  sud  haill 
sowme  at  Vitsondaye  thaireftir  in  the  Ix  sewintene  ['77] 
yeins;  and  George  SUphinstoun  of  Blytbisuod,  oblissis  him, 
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bis  airis  and  aaugnayis,  to  releue  the  said  James  Wilsoun  and 
his  foiisaidis  of  his  part  of  the  said  sowme  and  cautioun  foirsaid ; 
and  Johne  8t«warde  of  Bowhous  obliseis  him,  bis  airis  and 
aBsiffDayU,  to  releve  the  said  Johne  Schakschaw  and  Dauid 
Hall  and  thalr  foireaidis  of  thair  partis  of  the  said  sowme  and 
cautioun  cumyng  abouewrittin,  at  the  said  Margaret  and 
Williameis  handis;  and  the  saidis  Niniane  and  Dauid  Syare  his 
Gone,  oblissis  thame,  thair  ajris,  executoris  and  assignayis,  to  re]eif 
and  keip  skaythles  all  the  cautioneris  afoir  written  of  the  said 
sowme,  at  the  said  Margaret  and  Williameis  handis.  And  for 
fulfilling  heirof,  the  saidis  partcis  foiraaidis  ar  content  that  this 
present  contract  be  insert  in  the  burro  court  buikis  of  Glasgw, 
to  have  the  strentbt  of  ane  decreit  of  thair  court  of  the  prouest 
and  baillies  thairof,  witht  executoriales  to  pas  thairupone  in 
forme  as  efferis.     In  witnes  heirof,"  etc 

It  would  appear  from  the  document  quoted  that  the  persons 
concerned  held  a  position  of  some  influence  in  Glasgow ;  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
"slaucbter"  was  committed.  Probably,  however,  it  may  have 
been  by  misadventure,  and  that  idea  is  supported  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  parties  most  interested  would  remain  friends 
"  siclik  as  thai  were  befoir  the  committing  of  the  said  slauchter, 
likas  the  samyn  had  neuir  bene  done  or  committit."  It  does 
seem  strange  that  such  a  serious  oflence,  intentional  or  by 
accident,  should  have  been  allowed  to  be  compounded  in  the 
face,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities ;  but  it  was  a 
mode  of  procedure  not  uncommon. 

Professor  Innes  (Scot,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  180)  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  custom  as  follows : — "  The  system  of  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  persons  according  to  their  class,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  the  adoption  of  pecuniary  penalties  and  the 
compensation  for  crimes,  prevailed  with  us  as  with  the  other 
northern  nations.  We  find  the  price  or  value  set  down  every 
one  according  to  his  degree,  ana  diverse  kinds  of  injury  taxed 
with  minute  and  affected  precision. .  In  a  fragment  which  I 
conceive  to  be  the  oldest  written  portion  of  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
and  which  was  known  and  proscribed  as  barbarous  by  Edward 
I.,  in  1305,  we  have  some  details  of  this  system.  The  chapter 
is  called  '  The  Lawa  of  the  Breta  and  Scots.'  Unfortunately,  our 
earli&'it  version  of  it  is  in  Norman-French.  The  system  of  com- 
pensation prescribed  in  it  commences  at  the  top  of  society. 
The  estimation,  or  appraising,  as  we  should  say  in  vulgar  par- 
lance, of  a  King  of  Scots  was  a  thousand  cows,  or  three  thousand 
of  the  coin  Cfuled  ores,  one  of  which  was  equal  to  sixteen 
peaniefl.  A  king's  son,  or  an  earl,  was  estimated  at  seven 
score  cows  and  ten.  An  earl's  son,  or  a  thane,  at  a  hundred 
cowa    The  nephew  of  a  thane,  or  a  ogettheym,  was  estimated 
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at  forty-four  cows,  and  Sl|<].,  and,  says  the  law,  all  lower 
in  the  parentage  are  to  be  considered  as  'villeina,'  translated 
in  the  Latin  version,  'rustic!,'  and  in  the  Scottish,  'carlis;' 
the  estimation  of  a  villein  was  sixteen  cows.  The  estimation 
of  a  married  woman  is  less  by  one-third  part  than  that  of  her 
husband.  If  unmamed,  it  is  equal  to  that  of  her  brother. 
The  compensation  prescribed  for  drawing  blood  is  graduated 
Trith  equal  minuteness: — 'The  blude  of  the  bede  of  ane  eH  or  of 
a  kingis  sone  is  is  ky.  Item  the  blude  of  the  sone  of  ane  erl  or 
of  a  thayn  is  vi.  ky.  Item  the  blude  of  the  sone  of  a  thayn  is 
iii.  ky.  Item  the  blude  of  the  nevo  of  a  thayn  is  twa  ky  and 
twapert  of  a  kow.  Item  the  blude  of  a  carl,  a  kow.'  .... 
WfaUe,  as  I  mentioned,  a  value  was  set  upon  every  man,  and  by 
that  rule,  a  fine  could  be  imposed  for  injury  done  to  his  person, 
and  much  more  for  his  slaughter,  at  the  same  time,  undouotedly 
the  legal  and  strict  punishment  of  murder  was  death.  "We 
cannot  discover  from  the  imperfect  relics  of  our  ancient  code  of 
customary  law,  how  tbis  seeming  inconsistency  was  reconciled. 
It  is  at  least  exceedingly  probable  that  it  lay  with  the  kindred 
and  friends  of  the  murdered  man  to  abstain  from  prosecuting 
to  the  utmost  those  accused  of  his  death,  while  their  feelings  of 
indignation  and  vengeance  should  be  solaced  with  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  law  did  not  yet  per\-ade  all  society ;  and 
pubhc  justice  was  scarcely  separated  in  men's  minds  from 
private  vengeance.  It  was  not  the  estimation  of  the  peraon 
alone,  that  by  these  old  laws  ruled  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
for  slaughter.  That  indeed,  was  the  assythment  paid  to  the 
kindred  of  the  slaughtered  man,  but  another  penalty  was  due 
if  the  peace  of  the  king  or  other  lord  had  been  violated  by  the 
shedding  of  his  blood.  A  person  guilty  of  the  slaughter  of  a 
man  within  a  place  where  the  king's  peace  was  pi'oclaimed, 
forfeited  nine  score  of  cows.  The  maoslayer  within  the  peaoe 
of  an  earl  or  king's  son,  incurred  a  forfeit  of  four  score  and  ten 
cows ;  and  so  progres-iively  in  the  lower  degrees  of  rank." 

The  jurisdiction  over  the  Clyde  in  these  days  would  seem  to 
have  been  joint,  for  on  the  4th  January,  1575-6,  in  presence  of 
Lord  Boyd,  Provost  of  Glasgow,  William  Conyghame,  one  of  the 
bailies  of  the  city,  and  James  Smollat,  "ane  of  the  baillies  of 
Dunbartane,"  three  burgesses  of  Ayr,  masters  and  owners  of  a 
ship  called  the  Elisiabeth  of  Ayr,  then  lying  at  Newark,  were 
charged  with  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  Glasgow  and 
Dumbarton  by  "  breking  bowk  "  of  the  salt  with  which  their 
vessel  was  laden.  So  serious  an  outrage  was  this  considered 
on  the  liberties  of  these  two  places,  that  an  armed  officer  had 
boarded  the  ship.  However,  nothing  very  eventful  resulted 
from  tJie  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  bui^hs,  for  the 
offenders,  having  confessed  their  fault  and  found  caution  for 
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tbeir  future  good  bebavioar,  were  Bdmooished  and  diachai^ed. 
Also  relating  to  the  Clyde  was  the  order  of  Town  Council, 
issued  on  the  3rd  March,  1575-6,  to  the  effect  that  "  na  Balmocd 
be  tane,  nor  salmond  cobles  be  lauborit  nor  vait  for  taking 
thairof  vpone  the  Sondayis  in  tyme  cumyng,  within  the  fredome 
of  the  toun,  or  be  the  inhabitantis  thairof."  The  necessity  for 
such  an  enactment  points  to  a  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  law  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  also  invites  the  infer- 
ence that  salmon  fishing  in  the  city  must  have  been  at  the 
time  a  most  important  industry.  But  there  is  another  decree 
which  discovers  to  a  still  greater  extent  the  beginnings  of  com- 
merce in  "  St.  Mungo's  Freedom,"  and  which  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  large  proportions  now  attained  by  the  special 
branch  of  trade  to  which  reference  is  made.  On  the  Ith  May, 
1576,  Robert  Oalbraith,  from  Edinburgh,  was  accused  before  the 
Burgh  Court  of  Glasgow  of  a  contraveation  of  the  local  statutes 
in  "  foirstalling  and  r^;rating  of  the  merest,  passand  to  Govane 
and  metand  aue  Heland  boit  [boat]  cumand  to  the  toun  and  byand 
fra  thame,  being  vnfremen,  vij  daker  hydis,  staple  guddis,"  and 
for  this  offence  he  came  under  "  the  baillies  will"  At  this  time 
there  was  some  traffic  in  sheep  and  timber  between  the  High- 
lands and  Glasgow,  and  though  it  was  not  great,  it  would  doiu)t- 
less  be  considered  of  no  smaO  importance  at  that  period.  The 
"  Heland  boit "  would  be  a  small  fiat-bottomed  craft  of  primitive 
build,  necessarily  so  on  account  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of 
the  river.  Of  course  there  was  no  quay  at  the  Broomielaw  for 
fully  half  a  century  later,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  taking 
the  goods  ashore. 

The  magistrates  had  a  very  summary  method  of  dealing  with 
persons  of  whom  it  was  desirable  the  town  should  be  free.  On 
the  17th  May,  1576,  they  found,  after  probation,  that  a  certain 
William  Ross  was  "ane  vagabund  and  idle  begger,"  for  "cuming 
to  maister  Andro  Hayeis  nous,  on  Mounondaye  at  ewin  last, 
when  none  but  that  gentleman's  wife  and  nurse  were  in  posses- 
sion, and  for  striking  the  nurse  with  a  knife.  As  puniuiment 
they  ordered  him  to  leave  the  burgh  and  barony,  and  he  was 
informed  that  if  he  were  again  found  within  their  jurisdiction, 
without  licence  from  the  provost  and  bailies,  he  would  be  hung 
without  trial  So  much  for  William  Ross's  special  benefit;  but 
in  order  to  make  bis  case  an  example  to  would-be  evil-doers, 
be  was  also  ordained  to  be  scourged  through  the  town  at  ten 
o'clock  the  following  day.  "  Johne  Ear  "  was,  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  found  guilty  of  striking  "  Katerane  Hart " 
on  the  mouth  with  a  "  salmont  fische,"  hut  the  records  are  silent 
upon  the  nature  of  his  punishment. 

The  protest  lodged  in  1574  against  the  magistrates  and 
council  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Green  had  its  e&ct  in 
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putting  a  stop  to  the  encroacbments  upon  the  city  property; 
bnt  judgiog  from  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  protest  and 
the  setUement,  all  the  parties  concerned  must  have  taken  care 
to  mature  their  judgment  before  taking  action  in  the  matter. 
The  Burgh  Records  relate  that  on  the  21at  June,  1576,  fully 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  popular  clamour,  "in 
ane  couventioun  haldin  in  the  Blakfreir  Kirk  of  Qlasgw,  the 
xzi  daye  of  Junii,  the  yeir  of  God  j"  t'  Ix  saxtene  yeiris,  be 
ane  noble  and  potent  lorde,  Robert  lorde  Boyde,  pronest  of 
Glasgw,  Williame  Conynghame,  and  Andro  Baillie,  bailyeis, 
faaill  connsale,  deakynnis  of  craftis,  and  maist  part  of  the  hfuU 
commnnitie  thairof,  thair  wes  presentit  ane  bill  and  supplics- 
tionn  of  the  tenour  following: — My  Lord  prouest,  baillies  and 
connaale  of  this  gnd  towne,  wnto  your  lordschip  and  wisdomes 
lycht  hamelie  menis  and  scbawis  we  the  huU  deaconis  and 
communitie  of  this  gud  toun,  that  qnbair  be  the  apace  of  aucht 
yeiris  last  bipast,  or  thairby,  the  haill  commnnite  of  the  towne 
wes,  eftir  bmg  adwysement,  condesceodit  be  thair  oommone 
consent  to  set  to  ane  pairt  of  oure  coramoun  muris  aman^ 
onnelfis,  ilk  ane  proportion alie  half  ane  aker,  and  of  sik  grund 
that  wes  unprofitable  for  pasturing  of  our  gudis,  quhilk  wes 
nocht  attemptat  nor  tane  on  hand  but  [witnout]  the  consent 
of  the  haill  tonne  at  the  Symiaerhill  coQwenand  as  wes  the 
gnd  ordour  tane  thairupone ;  bot  sansyne,  allace,  we  lament 
that  sindiye  aewerall  peces  of  oure  commnnitie,  quhilk  wes 
nocht  to   be  sparit  for  balding  of  our  guddis  and  the  pure 

tpoor]  of  the  towne,  ar  gevin  and  set  fnrdi  to  sum  particularia 
persons]  be  your  lordschip  prouest  and  baillies  and  certane  of 
counsale,  but  [without]  foir  advysement  or  yit  consent  of  the 
communitie  and  deaconis  quha  bes  thair  wottis  [votes],  to  the 
greit  damnage  of  ws,  the  haill  toune,  and  our  eftircummaris ; 
and  yit  daylie  mair  and  mair  throw  particulare  suttis  [requests] 
of  syndre  perswadand  your  lordschip  and  wysdomes  we  se  the 
ttunyn  to  cootioew,  and  ye  anis  condiscendaiid  that  oure  dea- 
eonis  wotis  ar  socht  seuerallie  in  private  houssis,  qufaair  the 
hull  suld  be  caUit  to  geve  our  consentis  tt^ddir,  and  sum 
throw  ignorance  or  perswasioun  may  consent  T>y  oure  myndis, 
quhilk  18  far  by  the  ordour  or  mynd  of  ony  townschip  that  hes 
ee  to  the  commoan  weill,  and  yit  in  lykmaner  fearis  that  the 
lyk  be  socht  be  syndry  particnlaiis  of  sum  partis  of  our  com- 
munitie, quhilk  we  altogidder  disassentis  &a  and  protestis 
befoir  God  that  syne  yowr  lordschip  and  wisdomes  will  nocht 
atay  nor  banld  a^k  your  hand  fra  settyng  ony  forther  that 
H  be  in  your  wytte,  that  we  and  our  succesaonris  that  we  want 
the  pasturing  of  guddis  for  the  sustening  of  our  babies;  (bair- 
fore  we  desyre  ws  that  is  deaconis  to  be  amendit  to  for  nocht 
awaysing  withe  ws  and  suffering  our  connaale  and  ressonyng 
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in  tymes  bigane,  and  prayis  for  the  luf  ye  beir  to  Qod  and  the 
commoun  weill  of  our  toune  and  our  Buccessouris  that  your 
lordschip  half  better  attendance  thairto  and  suffer  nocht  our 
baill  communitia  to  becum  proper  and  taine  fra  ub,  bot  to  mak 
sic  sufficient  actis  thairfore  as  your  lordschip  and  wisdomes  sail 
think  m^t  expedient  for  the  keiping  of  gud  ordoure  in  tymes 
cuming  ;  and  your  lordBchip  and  wiadomes  ansuer  rycht  hume- 
lie  we  beseik,  etc  Eflir  the  reding  quhairof  and  resaoEyng 
Tpone  the  contentis  thairof,  be  digest,  avysement  and  mature 
deliberatioun,  it  wee  condiscendit,  aggreit,  and  statute  and 
ordanit  be  the  saidis  provest,  baillies,  counsale,  deaconis  of 
the  haill  craftis,  and  maist  pairt  of  the  communltie  of  the  said 
towne  being  present,  in  respect  that  thair  commoune  niuris 
yit  left  wndeit  and  set  furtbe  will  acarslie  serue  the  touneschip 
for  balding  of  thair  guddis  and  fumesing  fewall  [fuel]  neces- 
Bour  and  that  ane  grit  pairt  thairof  is  ellis  set  furth  in  par- 
ticular, that  na  mair  pairt  nor  portioun  of  thair  said  commouQ 
muris  sal  be  in  na  tymes  cuming  set  or  gevin  iu  few  to  ony 
persoun  or  persones,  bot  to  ly  still  in  communitie  to  the  weiil 
of  the  haill  tounschip,  secludand  and  suspendand  thame  and 
thair  suecessouris  fra  contraweraing  heirot  and  of  this  statut 
breking  in  tymes  cuming,  declarand  in  cais  the  samyn  heireftir 
be  nocht  obseruit,  that  the  fewing,  setting,  and  doing  incon- 
trare  this  statute  to  be  of  nane  awaill,  strenthe,  nor  effect,  bot 
null  in  the  self  for  ewir."  Such  was  the  happy  issue  of  what 
was  evidenUy  a  bitter  dispute.  The  intensity  of  feeling  which 
must  have  characterised  the  movement  is  apparent  Jrom  the 
alternate  entreaties  and  scarcely  disguised  threats  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  authorities.  The  interests  at  stake  are  shown  to 
have  been  more  than  sentimental,  for  not  only  did  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  obtain  on  the  Qreen  grazing  for  their  cows, 
or  "guddis,"  as  they  are  termed,  but  from  it  they  also  had 
supplies  of  fuel.  That  the  magistrates  should  have  given  such 
emphatic  effect  to  the  protest  put  before  them,  especially  after 
their  own  actions  had  called  forth  that  protest,  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  force  of  the  popular  commotion. 

In  the  year  X576,  the  attention  of  the  council  was  called  to 
the  great  number  of  influx  of  strangers  who  sought  to  be  made 
burgesses  of  the  city,  and  as  such  a  raovement  was  considered 
to  be  injorious  to  those  who  were  natives  of  Glasgow,  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  usage  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  other 
towns  of  Scotland.  As  a  result  of  that  inquiry,  the  flne  to  be 
paid  by  a  stranger  desiring  to  be  put  on  the  freemen's  roll  was 
fixed  at  twenty  merks  Scots  (£1,  2s.  2fd.  sterling).  All 
bui^eases'  sods  and  sons-in-law  were  to  be  admitted  on  payment 
of  £5  Scots  (8s.  4d.  sterling).  It  was  also  enacted  a  month 
or  two  later,  as  condition  of  being  made  a  burgess,  that  th& 
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applioant  sbonld  promise  to  have  his  com  ^rouad  at  the 
town  mills.  However,  it  was  found  that  by  May,  1577,  the 
number  of  Btraogera  eotenng  as  burgesses  was  still  iucreasing 
too  rapidly,  and  ia  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  fine 
was  increased  to  £20  Scots  (£1,  13s.  4d.  sterling) ;  not  a  larae 
sum  from  a  modem  point  of  view,  but  in  these  times  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  many  from  attaining  the  coveted 
position. 

As  a  matter  of  special  arntngemeiit,  two  important  personages 
were  retitined  to  the  city  by  the  council.  According  to  a 
minnte  of  17th  October,  1576,  "  Dauid  Kay,  in  CarrailT,"  pro- 
mised to  come  to  Glasgow  "  how  sone  he  bo  requeyrit  be  the 
prooest,  baillies,  and  counsalle  thairof,  wpone  the  expenssis  of  the 
Bud  townschip  of  Glasgw,  and  thair  to  set  wp  and  repair  or 
mend  the  twa  knokkis,  the  ane  maid  be  himself  and  the  wther 
auld  knok  mendit  be  him,  how  oft  he  beis  requirit  thairto 
^M  thaim  or  ony  in  tbair  name,  and  that  wpone  the  tounes 
xationable  expenssis  to  be  payit  and  done  be  him  thairfoir." 
The  other  person  retained  is  referred  to  in  the  following  entry, 
under  date  of  I7th  May,  1577: — "The  prouest,  baillies,  and 
counsale,  wndertandand  tbe  supplicatioun  gewin  in  be  Allexander 
Hay,  chirurgiane,  quhairby  he  is  myndit  to  remane  in  the  towne, 
being  in  redynes  for  serving  of  the  towne  in  his  craft  and  art, 
thoiiibir  for  bis  support  thai  baif  graotit,  as  be  thir  presentis 
grantis,  ane  yeirlie  pensioun  to  him  of  ten  merkis  money  [lis. 
1^.  sterling]  yeirlie,  to  bo  payit  be  the  thesaurare  of  the  towne 
for  the  t^'me  in  tymes  cuming,  during  thair  willis  and  his  gnid 
serwice  and  bering,  begynnand  the  first  payment  fra  the 
thesaurar  in  the  threscoir  seventene  ['77]  yeris ;  and  attour  the 
8ud  Altexander,  for  serwice  bigane,  is  maid  burges  and  fieman 
of  the  burgbt  and  citie  of  Glasgw,  and  hes  gewen  his  aitht  of 
fidelitie  to  the  towne,  and  for  obserwing  of  the  statutis  thairof, 
and  sail  paye  na  maner  of  taxt  in  time  cuming,  conforme  to  the 
preuilege  haid  be  vmquhile  James  Abemethie,  his  maister." 

The  magistrates  and  council  seemed  always  busy  with  some 
important  work,  and  a  matter  which  caused  them  much  concern 
was  the  state  of  the  town  mills,  situated  on  the  Molendinar. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of  "  bringing 
grist  to  the  mill "  all  burgesses  were  required  to  promise  that 
they  should  have  their  corn  ground  at  the  mills  oelonging  to 
the  city.  At  tbe  meeting  which  made  this  enactment  it  was 
further  ordained  that  for  the  profit  of  the  mills  all  brewers  and 
makers  of  "  aquauite"  within  the  town  were  to  take  their  malt 
to  this  establishment,  under  the  penalty  of  being  "  discharged  " 
of  brewing  and  making  aquavits.  A  few  days  after  this,  the 
mills  were  let  by  the  council  at  a  rent,  till  the  Whitsunday 
following,  of  115  merks  (£6,  7s.  9^.  sterling).     On  tbe  11th 
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May  following  the  mills  were  found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down,  while  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  re-erection  were  provided.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mills  belonging  to  Archibald  Lyon,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kelvin,  were  taken  over  by  the  city.  Fourteen  days  later, 
28th  May,  1.577,  the  old  town  mill  was  let  for  160  merks 
Scots  (£&,  l7s.  !)^d.  sterling);  and  the  new  mill  "coft  fra 
Archibald  Lyoun  "  was  let  for  thirty  bolls  of  malt,  and  twenty 
boUa  of  meal,  "  with  the  cheriteis." 


CHAPTER    XV. 


The  University  in  Decay— King  James  VI.  grants  a  New 
.  Erection  and  Foundation — Suminarised  Ti\inalation  of  the 
Nova  Erectio — Regulations  of  the  Univeraity. 

While  the  grants  made  by  Queen  Mary  and  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  helped  to  sustain  the  univoi-sity  in  the  low 
estate  into  which  it  had  fallen  sulwequent'to  the  Reformation, 
thoy  were  not  sufficient,  nor  were  the  times  propitious,  to  enable 
it  to  retrieve  its  former  position.  The  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  university,  including  professors  and  other  officers, 
numbered  only  fifteen  persons ;  and  owing  to  the  annual  rental, 
amounting  only  to  about  £300  Scots  (£25  sterling),  it  was  found 
necessary  even  to  reduce  that  number.  The  energy  of  the 
reformer  Melville,  who  was  appointed  Principal  in  1574,  and 
who  was  the  first  Protestant  to  hold  that  position,  imparted  new 
life  to  it ;  but  the  absence  of  funds  was  a  serious  impediment 
in  the  way  of  progress.  On  the  advice  of  Regent  Morton,  King 
James  VI.,  then  in  his  minority,  in  1577  granted  a  charter, 
which  has  been  justly  termed  the  Ma^na  Gliaiia  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  It  successfully  revived  the  institution,  and 
still,  to  a  large  extent,  forms  the  basis  of  its  constitution. 

The  original  of  this  charter  is  in  the  university  archives.  The 
seal  of  the  deed,  which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  be  lost, 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  In  the  Munimenia 
Alme  (Tniversitaiia  Qlaagueiisis  {Vol.  I.,  pp.  103-114),  published 
in  1854  by  the  Maitland  Club,  it  is  given  m  extenao  in  Latin ; 
but  as  it  is  too  lengthy  for  reproduction  iu  these  pages,  a  anm- 
Diarised  translation,  containing  its  salient  points,  may  be  given. 

"  James,  King  of  Scots,  and  his  most  faithful  cousin  James, 
Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  Kegent  of  the  kingdom. 
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onderatanding  that  the  anaual  revenues  of  the  College  or 
FedagogT  fd  Qlosgow  are  insufficient  for  the  support  <»  tiie 
PiiDcipal,  Bleats,  Bursars,  and  necessary  officials,  and  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  building,  give,  grant,  dispone,  incorporate,  and  by 
perpetual  mortification  confirm  to  the  said  College  or  Pedagogy, 
and  to  the  Principal,  Tlegents,  &c.,  and  their  successors,  free  of 
all  taxes  whatever,  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  the  pariah 
church  of  Qovan,  with  the  tithes  and  other  revenues,  the  maose, 
glebe,  and  church  lands  of  the  same,  all  vacant  by  the  death  oi 
Stephen  Betoun,  the  last  rector  and  possessor  thereof.  The 
king,  further,  of  new,  confirms  all  other  annual  revenues,  all  and 
sundiy  tenements,  houses,  buildings,  chapels,  gardens,  orchards, 
crofts,  and  all  incomes  attached  to  chapels  previously  gifted. 
The  Reddendo  specifies— let,  The  prayers  of  the  Principal, 
Regents,  Butsars,  servants,  and  officers  of  the  college  for  the 
prospeiity  of  the  king  and  his  successors ;  2nd,  The  teaching 
of  literature  and  languages,  and  other  necessary  professions,  and 
tlie  enforcement  of  good  order  and  discipline  within  the  college^ 
The  education  of  youth  is  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  present  deed  of  erection  and  foundation,  which  through- 
oat  contemplates  the  combating  the  errors  of  Papacy,  and  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  church.  There  are  to  be  '  twelve 
ordinary  persons'  resident  in  the  college — viz.,  a  Principal, 
three  R^ents,  a  Steward,  four  poor  students,  the  principal's 
servant,  a  cook,  and  a  janitor.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  cbalden 
<^  Qovan  rentaJ,  twenty-one  are  assigned  for  the  food  and  drink 
<^  these  twelve,  this  being  enough  to  provide  for  them  without 
luxury  and  profusion,  so  that  they  may  be  incited  to  the  more 
serious  heed  of  their  studies  by  a  frugal  mode  of  life.  The 
balance,  if  any,  is  to  be  applied,  with  consent  of  the  visitors,  to 
pious  uses,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  The  Principal 
(Oj/TnTwuiarcAom)  is  to  be  a  pious  and  good  man,  having  juris- 
diction over  every  one  in  the  Collegei  he  is  to  be  well  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  competent  to  explain  them ;  he  is  to 
be  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  to  lecture  daily  for  an 
hour  alternately  on  Hebrew  and  Theology,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  is  to  preach  at  Govan,  for  it  i3  right  that  tbey  who 
minister  temponil  things  should  reap  spiritual;  he  is,  further, 
to  exercise  pastoral  supervision  over  the  people ;  he  is  to  reside 
in  College,  and  not  to  travel  without  the  consent  of  the  Rector, 
Dean  of  Faculty,  and  other  Regents,  which  is  to  be  given  if  the 
occasion  is  important  or  to  the  manifest  convenience  of  the 
College.  Three  nights*  absence  without  leave  is  to  be  virtual 
demission  of  offica  As  r^jsrds  the  election  of  Principal : 
tiie  Bi^entB  are  to  report  the  vacancy  to  the  king  or  his 
auocesBors,  in  whom  the  right  of  presentation  perpetually  rests, 
and  who  may  name  a  successor,  presentation  following  within 
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thirty  days  after  tbe  report  of  the  vacancy.  If  the  Crown  does 
not  exercise  its  right,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  the  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  ministers  of 
Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Cadder,  Monkland,  and  Renfrew,  and  others 
whom  tbe  Crown  will  associate  with  them,  shall  examine,  elect, 
and  present  a  Principal  within  thirty  days.  St.  Andrews,  Aber- 
deen, and  other  academies  which  may  exist  are  to  be  informed 
of  tbe  vacancy,  so  that  suitable  candidates  may  present  them- 
selves. The  election  is  to  be  within  forty  days  of  the  vacancy ; 
but  if  this  term  is  exceeded  the  right  devolves  on  the  Crown, 
unless  it  presents  one  who  on  examination  is  found  unfit.  The 
Principal  ia  to  get  200  merks  [£11,  2s.  Zjd.  sterling]  out  of  the 
£300  Scots  [£25  sterling]  to  which  the  previous  revenues  of  the 
College  amount ;  and  for  his  Govan  work  he  {the  Provost)  ia 
to  get  three  chalders  reserved  to  his  use,  as  above,  from  the 
common  tithe.  If  the  Principal  (Prefect)  is  negligent,  he  is 
to  be  admonished  three  times  by  the  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  Regents,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  thereafter  removed  by 
those  to  whom  the  election  was  entrusted.  Three  Regents  are 
to  aid  the  Principal  (Provost).  The  first  ia  to  teach  Rhetoric 
and  Greek,  and  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  writing  and  speaking, 
so  that  they  may  have  equal  command  of  both  languages.  The 
next  ia  to  expound  Dialectic  and  Logic,  Cicero,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  being  the  text-books;  and  he  is  further  to  teach  the 
elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  Each  of  these  two  is  to 
receive  fifty  merks  [£2,  ISs.  O^d.  sterling]  annuaUy  out  of  the 
College  revenues.  The  third  is  to  teach  all  Physiology  and 
Natural  Science,  Geography,  Astrology,  and  General  Chrono- 
gi-aphy.  As  this  Regent  is  the  climax  of  the  course,  who  should 
lead  graduates  to  higher  studies,  and  as  he  is  to  take  the 
provost's  place  when  he  ia  absent  or  occupied  with  his  paro- 
chial duties,  he  is  to  get  £50  Scots  [£4, 3s.  4d.  sterling]  annually. 
These  Regents  were  not,  as  in  other  academies,  to  ^ange  their 
subjects  annually,  a  plan  not  conducive  to  special  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  unless  by  order  of  the  Principal  and  for 
the  good  of  the  University  (Gymnasium).  ITiese  Regents  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Principal, 
the  latter  having  the  right  to  censure  and  punish  them,  and, 
after  three  warnings,  to  dismiss  them,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Rector  and  Dean  of  Faculty.  Four  poor  students  are  added 
as  bursars,  to  be  fed  at  the  common  table  out  of  the  Govan 
revenues ;  and  theae  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  ground  of  their 
friends'  poverty,  and  of  their  own  ability  and  grammatical 
attainments.  They  are  to  he  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Morton 
and  his  successors  male,  whom  failing  by  his  heirs  as  defined  by 
a  recent  deed  of  iiifeofnient.  The  Principal,  who  admits  them, 
is  to  see  that  rich  men  do  not  get  in,  and  that  drones  do  not  eat 
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Dp  the  hive ;  aad  be  and  tbe  Begents  are  to  hare  the  power  of 
punishing  them,  and  of  expelling  them  if  contumacious.  The 
session  is  to  commence  od  1st  October,  and  the  bursars  are 
to  remain  for  three  years  and  a  half,  to  be  diicceeded,  on  their 
laureation,  by  others.  The  Steward  is  to  be  '  rather  helpful  of 
G)llege  interests  than  of  his  own,'  He  is  to  find  security  on 
taking  ot&ce ;  be  is  to  collect  the  revenues ;  fix  days  of  settle- 
ment ;  attend  courts  on  behalf  of  the  College ;  and  do  other 
Intimate  work.  He  is  to  look  after  College  supplies  under 
authority  of  the  precepts  given  him ;  to  render  his  accounts 
daily  to  the  Principal  and  Regents  present.  He  and  the 
Regents  are  to  account  quarterly,  on  1st  October,  February, 
May,  and  August,  to  the  Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 
Minister  of  Glasgow,  who  are  to  ^ign  the  accounts,  which 
shall  then  be  authentic  records.  The  balance  of  funds  under 
the  old  and  new  foundations  is  to  be  divided  between  necessary 
College  purposes,  the  upkeep  of  the  building,  and  the  choir  of 
Govan.  The  Steward,  in  respect  of  his  manifold  duties,  is  to 
get  £20  Scots  [£1, 13s.  4d.  sterling],  and  his  expenses  in  collecting 
the  revenues.  He  is  to  feed  at  the  common  table,  out  of  the 
Govan  funds,  bo  as  the  better  to  secure  his  diligence.  The 
Principal  (Prefect)  is  to  have  a  servant  at  the  common  table, 
chargeable  to  the  Govan  revenues ;  there  is  to  be,  also,  a  cook 
and  janitor,  all  to  be  chosen  and  dismissed  by  the  Principal,  and 
to  have  their  keep  and  six  merks  [6s.  8d.  sterling]  annually.  The 
students,  who,  it  is  hoped,  may  flock  to  the  College,  are  to  live 
jieaceably,  to  offend  the  citizens  neither  in  word  nor  deed,  to 
obey  the  Rector,  Principal,  and  Regents,  and  to  study  diligently, 
to  the  honour  of  their  parents,  the  beneflt  of  the  Church,  and 
the  adornment  of  the  commonwealth.  They  were  further  to 
«mit,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  profession  of  faith  set  forth 
and  published  by  the  King.  All  previous  immunities  and 
privileges  are  confirmed  to  the  College.  The  Archbishop,  or,  in 
tus  absence,  any  minister  of  the  diocese,  was  to  convey  to  the 
CoUe^  Principal,  Masters,  Regents,  and  officers  on  the  founda- 
tion, the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Govan,  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  Govan.  The  witnes-ses  to  this  deed  arc — Adam,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  Commendator  of  Holyrood  Abbey ;  William  Earl 
Marischal,  Lord  Keith ;  John,  Lord  Glammis,  Chancellor; 
Robert,  Commendator  of  the  Monastery  of  Dunfermline,  Secre- 
tary ;  Master  George  Buchanan,  pensioner  of  Corsragwell,  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal ;  Master  James  Makgill  of  Rankeilour  Nethir, 
Keeper  of  the  Bolls  and  Clerk  of  the  Council ;  Master  Ludovic 
Bellendene  of  Auchnoull,  Clerk  of  Justiciary;  and  Master 
Alexander  Hay,  Director  of  Chancery.  At  Dalkeith,  13th 
July, -1577;  10th  year  of  our  reign." 

Such  is  the  Nova  Ereetio  of  King  James  VI,  to  the  university 
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of  Glugo  V, "  clipped  of  its  quaintness  and  pithy  piety,  but  retain- 
ing, in  one  or  two  ioatances,  inimitable  phrases  of  simplicity." 
The  seisin  of  the  college  iu  the  rectory  and  Ticarace  of  Govan 
is  written  on  the  back  of  the  original  charter  by  James,  Arch- 
biahop  of  Qlaegow,  and  is  in  favour  of  Master  Peter  Blackbume, 
one  of  the  Brents.  It  is  witnessed  by  Master  David  Wemyss, 
minister  of  Glasgow ;  Master  Patrick  Scharp,  preceptor  of  the 
Grammar  School;  Andrew  Chalmers  and  David  Ohalmers, 
brothers;  Master  Robert  Fnllertonne;  James  Qibsoun,  vicar  pen- 
sionar  of  Govan  ;  John  M'Knair,  scriba — Archibald  Eglyngtoune, 
Notary  Public.     6th  September,  1577. 

The  Rector  of  the  college  at  this  time,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  Andrew  Hay,  parson  of  Beofrew,  and  superintendent  of 
the  West  of  Scotland.  The  regulations  of  the  university,  framed 
about  this  time,  were  to  the  effect  that  students  were  to  rise  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  in  bed  by  a  quarter  past 
nine  in  the  evening ;  golf,  archery,  dramatic  representations, 
and  the  like  were  sanctioned,  but  carding,  dicing,  billiarda,  and 
bathing  were  prohibited ;  and  Latin  was  to  be  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  students.  Altogether  the  Nova  Erectio  was  a  most 
beneficial  grant  to  the  University  of  Glascow ;  and  though  its 
prosperity  was  slow  in  returning,  it  must  oe  traced  to  a  veiy 
great  extent  to  the  considerate  conduct  of  him  who  afterwards 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  pedant  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Archbishop  of  Qlasgow  i/a  Conflict  with  the  Qeneral  Assem- 
bly— Attempted  Destruction  of  the  Cathedral  avid  its  Preiwn- 
tion  by  the  Craftsmen — Tumidt  in  the  Cathedral — An  Early 
Qlasgow  Goal-owner — Dispute  between  Ute  Merchants  and 
Craftsmen  at  the  Fair. 

The  "Tulcban"  Archbishops  of  Glasgow  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  three  previous  chapters  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  in  view  of  the  occurreuces  of  the  period  now  to  be  dealt  witji, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  explain  the  position  of  such  dignitaries 
in  a  professedly  Presbyterian  Church.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode 
(ffiai.  of  Ck.  wnd  State  Scot.,  4tb  Ed.,  p.  27fi)  reconis  that  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  1575,  Andrew  Melvil,  lately  come  from 
Geneva,  instigated  John  Drury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
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boTgfa,  to  mtrodnce  the  qnestion  of  the  hiwfulness  of  bishops. 
Uelvil  himself  on  that  occasioD  contended  that  no  mention  was 
made  in  Scripture  of  such  an  office ;  and  the  assembly  appointed 
a  committee  of  six  of  its  members  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
committee  could  not  agree  to  any  definite  conclusions,  and  they 
gave  in  a  report  which  left  the  question  practically  in  the  same 
position  as  when  they  took  it  up.  In  the  following  year,  1676, 
the  inquiiy  was  again  raised,  and  Archbishop  Boyd  of  Qlasgow 
was  urged  by  the  Assembly  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
s  particular  flock  ;  but  the  prelate  declined  to  do  so,  lest  such 
action  on  his  part  might  be  considered  a  violation  of  his  oath  of 
office.  He,  however,  promised  to  teach  in  whatever  places  in 
his  diocese  he  might  at  any  time  happen  to  be  resident 
in.  There  was  next  presented  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in 
1578,  a  form  of  church  polity,  by  which  a  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  position  of  the  bishops,  and,  of  course,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  affair  was  Melvil.  Spottiswoode  {Hist.  Ch.  and  State  Scot, 
4tb  Ed.,  p.  302)  thus  describes  the  results  of  that  action: — 
"  And  beginning  with  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
whom  they  hoped  to  find  most  tractable,  he  was  desired  to 
submit  himself  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  suffer  the  corruptions 
of  the  episcopal  estate  to  be  reformed  in  bis  person.  After  long 
reasoning  kept  with  him  by  the  moderator,  David  Ferguson, 
and  some  others,  be  presented  his  answer  in  writing : — '  I  under- 
stand the  name,  office,  and  reverence  given  to  a  bishop  to  be 
lawful  and  allowable  by  the  Scripture  of  God;  and  being 
elected  by  the  church  and  king  to  be  bishop  of  Glasgow,  I 
esteem  my  calling  and  office  lawful,  and  shall  endeavour  with 
all  my  power  to  perform  the  duties  required,  submitting  myself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  if  I  shall  be  tried  to  otleod,  so 
as  nothing  be  required  of  me  but  the  performance  of  those  duties 
the  apostle  prescribeth.  As  to  the  rent,  living,  and  privileges 
granted  to  me  and  my  successors,  I  think  I  may  lawfully,  uid 
with  a  good  conscience,  enjoy  the  same.  And  for  assisting  the 
king  with  my  best  service  in  council  and  Parliament,  as  my 
subjection  ties  me  thereto,  so  I  esteem  it  no  hurt,  rather  a 
benefit  to  the  church,  that  some  of  their  number  should  be 
always  present  on  the  making  of  laws  and  statutes ;  wherein  for 
myself  I  neither  intend,  nor  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  ever  do 
anything  but  that  which  I  believe  may  stand  with  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  church  and  country.'" 
This  answer  was  not  considered  satisfactoiy  by  the  Assembly, 
and  as  the  archbishop  did  not  obey  a  citation  to  attend  before 
them,  they  appointed  a  commission,  including  the  indefatigable 
Melvil,  to  confer  with  him.  The  proceedings  then  adopted  at 
least  prevented  the  prelate  of  Glasgow  exercising  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal jnrisdictioD, 
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Andrew  Melvil  had  been,  as  stated  elsewhere,  in  1574, 
appointed  the  first  principal  of  the  university  after  tlie  Refor- 
mation ;  and  whatever  benefit  he  mny  have  conferred  upon  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in  matters  of  general  policy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Glasgow,  on  one  important  occasion,  his 
zeal  outran  his  prudence.  Spottiswoode  {Hist.  Oh.  and  State 
Scot.,  4th  Ed.,  p.  304)  relates  that  "  in  Glasgow  the  next  spring 
[1679],  there  nappened  a  little  disturbance  by  this  occasion. 
The  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  the  earnest  dealing  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Melvil  and  other  ministers,  had  condescended  to  de- 
molish the  Cathedral,  and  build  with  the  materials  thereof  some 
little  churches  in  other  parts,  for  the  ease  of  the  citizens.  Divers 
reasons  were  given  for  it,  such  as  the  resort  of  superstitious 
people  to  do  their  devotions  in  that  place;  tlie  huge  vastness  of 
the  church,  and  that  the  voice  of  a  preacher  could  not  be  heard 
by  the  multitudes  convened  to  sermon ;  the  more  commodious 
service  of  the  people ;  and  the  removing  of  that  idolatrous  monu- 
ment (so  they  called  it)  which  was,  of  all  the  Cathedrals  in  the 
country,  only  left  unruined,  and  in  a  possibility  to  be  repaired. 
To  do  this  work,  a  number  of  quarriers,  masons,  and  other 
workmen  were  conduced,  and  a  day  assigned  when  it  should 
take  beginning.  Intimation  being  given  thereof,  and  the  work- 
men, by  sound  of  drum,  warned  to  go  into  their  work,  the  crafts 
of  the  city  in  a  tumult  took  arms,  swearing  with  many  oaths 
that  he  who  would  cast  down  the  first  stone  should  be  buried 
under  it.  Neither  could  they  be  pacified  till  the  workmen  were 
discharged  by  the  magistrates.  A  complaint  was  therefore 
made,  and  the  principals  cited  before  the  [Privy]  Council  for 
insurrection,  when  the  king,  not  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
taking  the  protection  of  the  crafts,  did  allow  the  opposition  they 
had  made,  and  inhibited  the  ministers  (for  they  were  the  com- 
plainers)  to  meddle  any  more  in  that  business,  saying  '  that  too 
many  churches  had  been  already  destroyed,  and  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  more  abuses  of  that  kind.' "  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  Andrew  Fairservice  (Hob  Hoy,  Black's  1871  Ed,,  p.  2,10) 
tell  this  story  in  the  following  manner: — "Ah!  it's  a  braw 
kirk — Dane  o'  your  whigmalieries,  and  curliwurlies,  and  open- 
Bteek  hems  about  it — a'  solid,  weel-jointed  mason-wark,  that 
will  stand  as  lang  as  the  world,  keep  hands  and  gunpowther  aff 
it.  It  had  amaist  a  douncome  langsyne  at  the  Reformation, 
when  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and 
thereawa',  to  cleanse  them  o'  papery,  and  idolatry,  and  image 
worship,  and  surplices,  and  siclike  r^s  o'  the  muckle  hure  that 
flitteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  wasna  braid  eneugh  for  her  auld 
hinder  end.  Sae  the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  of  the  Barony, 
and  the  Qorbals,  and  a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Qlas- 
gow,  ae  fair  morning,  to  try  their  hand  in  pui^iug  the  Sigh 
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Kirk  of  Popish  nick-nackets.  Bat  the  townsmen  of  Glasgow, 
tbey  vere  feared  their  auld  edifice  might  slip  the  girths  In  gaun 
through  siccau  rongb  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common  bell, 
and  asaembled  the  train-lundB  wi'  took  o'  drum.  By  good  Inck, 
the  worthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild  that  year  (and  a 
gnid  mason  he  was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up 
the  auld  biggin') ;  and  the  trades  assembled,  and  ofiered  down- 
right battle  to  the  commons,  rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup 
the  cnuis,  as  others  had  done  elsewhere.  It  wasna  for  love  o' 
Papery — na,  na — nane  could  ever  say  that  o"  the  trades  o' 
Gla^w.  Sae  they  sane  came  to  an  agreement  to  tak'  a'  the 
idolatrous  statues  o'  stunts  (sorrow  be  on  them)  out  o'  their 
neuks.  And  sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by 
Scripture  warrant,  and  flung  into  the  Molendinar  Bum,  and  the 
auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed 
aff  her,  and  a'  body  was  alike  pleased."  It  is  in  Spottiswoode's 
a<MX)tmt  distinctly  stated  that  the  ma^strates  gave  their  approval 
to  the  proposed  vandalism  of  Melvil,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  occurreuce  in  the  Burgh  Records ;  and  surely,  if  the  mimi- 
cipal  dignitaries  could  protest  over  and  over  again  that  while 
they  granted  money  for  the  repairing  of  the  Cathedral  they  did 
so  of  their  good  grace,  and  not  because  of  legal  t'esponsibiliW,  . 
they  had  no  right  to  sanction  its  wanton  destruction.  Possibly 
they  only  gave  a  tacit  consent  to  the  proposals  mode  by  the 
reforming  Principal.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  reference  to  this  incident,  takes  for  granted, 
what  was  not  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  Dean  of  Guild  in  t^e 
city  at  this  time.  Fully  twenty  years  after  this  elapsed  before 
there  was  such  an  official  in  Glasgow. 

In  1581  Archbishop  Boyd  died,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the 
closing  days  of  his  life  were  affected  by  a  deep  melancholy,  on 
account  of  Melvil's  conduct  towards  him,  especially  as  he  nim- 
self  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  reformer  to  Glasgow, 
asd  had  appointed  bim  Principal  of  the  TJniverBity. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  Kirk  in  relation  to  Glasgow  were 
not  ended  hy  the  death  of  Archbishop  Boyd.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1581,  a  general  synod  was  held  in  the  city,  and  the 
position  of  the  prelates  formed  again  the  tbeme  of  debate. 
Robert  Montgomery,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  was 
anxious  that  the  Assembly  should  censure  those  occupying,  or 
desirous  of  occupying,  the  episcopal  office.  However,  onw  » 
short  time  elapsed  before  the  same  minister  was  persuaded  by 
the  Duke  of  licnnoz,  whose  influence  over  the  king  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  to  accept  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  the 
conditions  being  that  Uontgomery  should  pay  yearly  to  bis 
patron  the  sum  of  £1,000  Scots  (X83,  6s.  8d.  sterling)  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  together  with  some  horse-com  and  poultry. 
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The  leaders  o£  the  chandi  ccwld  not  eoncar  in  aoch  aimony, 
and  they  raised  objectionn  to  Montgomery,  aa  one  of  th^ 
members,  canying  oat  the  iMveain.  FurUier,  «a  accusatiwi 
WW  prepared  against  his  life  ana  conduct.  The  libel  cimtuned 
some  very  curious  charges  and  ezpreamons.  Amoi^  other 
things  laid  to  Montgomery's  charge  was  that  he  Mul  said 
"minieters  were  captious  and  men  of  carious  brains;"  thai  be 
had  aaked  in  what  school  Peter  and  Paul  graduated ;  that  in. 
order  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  bishops  he  bad  instanced  the 
examples  of  St  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  ;  that  be  had  said 
H  was  sufficient  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  three 
Persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  the  three  were  "one  God;"  and  that 
he  had  charged  the  ministry  with  sedition,  pasquils,  lying, 
backbiting,  &c.  Accordingly,  ia  1582,  the  arcbbisbop-elect  was 
suspended  by  the  presbytery  of  Stirling.  To  the  General 
Assembly,  held  in  the  same  year,  he  gave  in  his  submission; 
but  as  he  found  himself  by  uiat  act  under  the  &ownB  (A  tbe 
king  and  the  Dake  of  Lennox,  he  came  to  Glasgow. 

Montgomery's  arrival  in  Glasgow  was  the  oocanon  of  one  of 
tbe  most  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  tumults  that  ever  took 
place  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church.  It  was  his  intui- 
tion to  preach  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  Sunday  following — 
probably  about  the  month  of  March,  1582.  The  poor  man, 
however,  was  only  entering  upon  hia  most  serious  difficulties, 
for  the  students  of  the  college,  ardent  in  the  example  shown 
them  by  their  enthusiastic  Principal,  took  possession  of  the 
Cathedml  late  on  the  Saturday  night.  The  dissatisfied  pres- 
byters of  the  district  determined  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the 
u^hbisbop  ioto  the  church,  and  they  appointed  John  HowiesoD, 
minister  of  CambuslaDg,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  As  the  Cathe- 
dral was  in  the  possession  of  the  collegians,  this  was  in  itself  no 
difficult  matter  to  accomplish  ;  but  while  tbe  reverend  gentle- 
man was  in  the  midst  of  what  was  probably  a  thoroughly 
reformation  discouise,  he  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
by  the  arcblnshop  coming  in,  accompanied  by  Sir  Mathew 
Stuart  of  Minto,  the  provost  of  the  city,  and  a  number  of 
bargesaee.  These  ordered  him  out  of  the  pulpit  Howieson 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasUcal 
powers.  But  the  provost  had  received  the  injunction  of  &e 
king  to  obtain  the  presentee  possession  of  his  church,  and  he 
promptly  caused  his  followers  to  make  a  movement,  resisted  to 
some  extent  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  towards  the  pulpit. 
Howieson  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  very  long  beaid,  by 
which  one  of  his  opponents  pulled  him  iirom  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  struggle  he  had  the  further  mi^ortune 
to  have  several  of  his  teeth  knocked  oat  Re  and  a  number  of 
his  sympathisers  were  cast  into  the  Tolbootfa.     The  disturbance 
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seems  to  have  gpread  tfaronghonb  the  city,  and  it  did  not  end 
'Without  considemble  bloodshed.  M'Ure  {Hiat.  Glaa.,  M'Vean's 
£d.,  fk  64)  solemnly  relates  that  the  minister  of  Cambuslang 
denounced  God's  judgment  upon  Sir  Mathew  Stuart,  the 
provost,  and  his  umily,  and  he  also  states  that  in  seventy 
years  later  that  &mUy  was  reduced  to  penury,  little  short  of 
b^gazy;  adding,  as  an  "application,"  that  he  thought  this 
■observation  might  he  of  some  use,  "that  people  may  be  cautious, 
opoa  whatever  pretence,  to  use  the  servants  of  God,  who  bear 
His  commission,  any  way  undecently,  far  less  roughly,  since 
tiiey  are  under  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Almighty,  who  has  said, 
'  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.' " 
According  to  Calderwood  {Hi^.  Ck.  Scot.)  a  great  conflict 
occurred  between  the  coU^ians  and  the  towns-people.  "The 
sdiolars  of  Glasgow,"  he  says,  "  were  invaded,  and  their  blood 
cruelly  shed  by  the  bailiffes  and  the  commonaltie,  gathered  by 
the  sound  of  common  bell  and  beating  of  drumme,  and  by  certain 
seditious  men  inflamed  to  have  slaine  all,  and  to  have  burnt 
the  college;  and  yet  nothing  done  or  said  to  the  authors  of 
that  sedition."  However,  the  General  Assembly  called  the  laird 
of  Minto  before  them,  and  as  he  submitted  himself  he  was 
referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  but  his 
accomplices  were  excommunicated,  probably  because  they  were 
lees  influential  men.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  so-called 
accomplices  were  Colin  Campbell,  William  Haygate,  and  Archi- 
bald Haygate,  all  of  them  councillors  of  the  d^.  The  minis- 
ters themselves  were  summoned  to  appear  berore  James  VI, 
and  the  Privy  Council  at  Stirling,  on  the  13th  April,  1582;  and 
they  vigorously  defended  the  action  they  had  taken  in  resisting 
Hontgomery,  at  the  same  time  declining  the  interference  of  the 
king  in  a  purely  spiritual  matter.  They  were  warned  to 
receive  the  archbishop,  but  Durie  of  Edinburgh  told  the  king 
tiiat  if  he  pressed  the  questioa  further  his  protigi  would  be 
immediately  excommunicated.  Montgomety  again  submitted 
to  the  Assembly. 

It  may  here  be  explained  that  Sir  Mathew  Stuart,  the  then 
provost,  was,  like  Montgomery,  a  nominee  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox ;  and  his  action  in  this  matter,  and  that  of  the  burgesses 
with  him,  finds  some  explanation,  if  not  extenuation,  if  that  be 
necessary,  by  an  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records,  under  date  of  3rd 
October,  1581.  There  the  statement  is  made  that  William 
Montgomery,  writer,  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  desiiing 
the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and  community  of  the  burgh_  and 
city  of  Glasgow,  to  acknowledge  and  recognise  "his  faienes 
tmstie  and  well  beloued  Robert,"  not  only  in  presenting  tiie 
magisterial  leets  to  him,  but  also  in  their  obedience  to  him  in 
other  directions.  William  H^ate,  the  procurator  oi  the  council — 
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probably  the  person  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Calderwood — 
on  behalf  of  the  magistrates,  council,  and  commuDity,  replied 
to  the  measenger  that  they  accepted  the  duty  laid  upon  them 
in  all  points. 

Montgomery  continued  under  the  hands  of  Ijennoz,  and  he 
was  in  the  couise  of  the  same  year  excommunicated  by  the 
Kirk.  T^tler  {Hi^.  Scot,  Nimmo's  Ed.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  47)  relates 
that  in  tiie  beginning  of  July,  1582,  Monl^mery — ^having  been 
reinstated  in  the  bShoprio  of  Glasgow  by  the  royal  command, 
and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Kirk  reversed,  and  declared  null — confiding  in  his  restored 
honours,  ventured  from  his  seclusion  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  had 
resided  with  his  patron,  Lennox,  and  once  more  showed  himself 
in  Edinburgh.  Lawson,  one  of  the  leading  ministers,  recognised 
him,  and  in  a  tumult  which  followed  the  archbishop  was  twice 
driven  from  the  capital,  even  though  he  had  a  royal  proclama- 
tion commanding  the  people  to  accept  him  as  a  true  ChriatiaD 
and  good  subject.  So  little  sympathy  did  he  meet  with  from 
the  king,  that,  when  the  story  reached  the  court  at  Perth, 
James  threw  himself  down  upon  the  Inch,  and,  calling  him  a 
seditious  loon,  fell  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  Montgomery 
&red  no  better  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese,  for,  in  1584, 
he  was  "attacked  in  the  streets  of  Ayr  by  a  mob  of  women 
and  boys,  who  with  difficulty  were  restrained  from  stoning  him, 
and  kept  pouring  out  the  vilest  abuse,  calling  him  atheist  dog, 
schismatic  excommunicate  beast,  unworthy  to  breathe  or  bear 
life."  (Tytler's  Hist.  Scot.,  Nimmo's  Ed.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  92).  However, 
in  the  following  year,  Montgomery  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  resigning  the  office  to  which  he  had  so  tenaciously  clung. 
He  retired  to  Ayrshire,  where  he  obtained  the  pastomto  of  a 
parish,  and  where  he  afterwards  died  in  abject  poverty. 

William  Erskine,  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  succeeded 
Hont^mery.  Erskine  had  never  been  in  orders,  but  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow  agreed  to  his  appointment.  For  this 
they  were  called  in  question  by  the  next  Assembly,  and  they 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground,  "  that  since  churchmen  were 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  bishopric,  they  esteemed  it  better  he 
should  be  in  the  title  of  it  than  any  other."  He  was  disqualiBed, 
in  1588,  l^  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  restoring  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  Archbishop  Beaton, 
who  from  1560  had  been  resident  in  Paris,  and  bad  acted 
throughout  these  troublous  times  as  Scotch  ambassador  at  the 
French  court. 

fiut  while  these,  in  many  respects,  nationally  important 
eventa  were  in  progress,  the  purely  domestic  history  of  the 
city  was  within  the  same  time  not  unchequered  hy  occur- 
rences calculated  to  produce  great  local  commotion.    At  the 
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"Hrad  Court"  held  on  the  Ist  Octoher,  1577,  Lord  Boyd,  tie 
provoet,  presented  a  document  from  the  arehbishop,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  that  nohlemaii  had  demitted  the  office  of 
"  proaestrie,"  hut  further  stating  that  if  he  should  desire  to  be 
agun  in  the  position  he  should  be  appointed  "  sicJjk  and  aJs 
frelie  aa  be  had  newir  dimittit  the  samyn  in  our  handis."  At 
the  same  court  a  servitor  from  the  archbishop  gave  in  a  writ- 
ing in  favour  of  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanhill  as  provost 
Among  the  many  statutes  passed  at  this  meeting  was  one 
ordaining  that  no  market  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  on  Sundays, 
and  another  fixing  the  locality  of  the  fruit  market  between  Oie 
"  cors  gutter  and  the  gibbet,"  On  the  19th  of  November  follow- 
ing an  important  purchase  was  made,  for  "  the  quhilk  day  the 
provest,  baallies,  and  coansall,  with  dekeins,  coft  [bought]  fra 
John  Mr.  sone  to  vmquhUe  James  Mr.,  and  Andro  Laing,  ye 
auld  bell  that  gaid  throw  the  towne  of  auld  at  ye  buriall  of  ye 
deid.for  ye  soumeof  ten  pundb  money  [16s.  8d.  sterling]  quhilk 
thai  ordanit  Patrick  Glen  thair  theaaurare  to  pay  to  thaim  and 
als  grantit  ye  said  Andro  to  be  maid  bulges  gratb ;  quhilk  bell 
thai  ordanit  in  all  tymes  to  remane  as  comone  hell  to  gang  for 
ye  huriall  of  ye  deid  and  to  be  gevin  yearlie  to  sic  persoun  as 
tbai-appoynt  anys  in  ye  yeir,  takand  caution  for  keping  and 
delyvenng  thairof  the  yeiris  end.  And  the  said  Andro  Laing, 
as  sons  to  umquhile  Mr.  Hobert  I^ng,  is  maid  instantlie  burges, 
as  ane  burges  aone,  gratis,  for  ye  Baid  cause  of  ye  bell."  It  waa 
resolved,  on  the  19th  November,  1577,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
a.vulahle  from  the  common  good— a  fund  created  and  kept  in 
existence  by  the  payment  of  burgess  fees,  &c. — for  the  puipoee 
of  making  "  calsayis,"  and  as  two  years'  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  a  "calsay"  maker,  the  community  would  require  to 
be  taxed  for  £200  Scots  (£16, 13s.  4d.  sterling).  The  manner  of 
dealing  with  recalcitrant  women  in  these  days  is  shown  by  the 
ease  of  Mai^aret  Miller,  who,  on  the  25th  February,  1677-8,  was 
found  guilty  of  "  steiking  of  her  durris,  and  nocht  suffering  of  the 
provest,  badlies,  nor  officiaris  entir  thairunto  for  weying  of  ber 
candell,  and  blasphemyng  of  the  officiaris."  She  was  sentenced  to 
a  trial  of  the  "  goif  a,"  or  juga.  The  troublous  nature  of  the  times 
is  shown  by  an  order  of  the  Town  Council,  passed  on  the  10th 
March,  1577-8,  to  the  effect  that  the  act  made  anent  "hag- 
buttis,"  or  muskets,  was  to  be  renewed,  and  that  every  citizen 
was  to  provide  himself  with  a  "  hagbut "  and  the  necessary 
appurtenants,  tf^etber  with  a  long  spear,  a  steel-bonnet,  and  a 
sword  and  buc^er.  It  was  ordained,  on  the  21at  of  March  of 
tiie  same  year,  that  every  one  who  absented  himself  from  the 
wappenshaw  should  pay  a  fine  of  20s.  Scots  (Is.  Sd.  sterliog), 
ana  these  fines  were  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  "  calsay  making." 
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There  is  interestiiig  light  thrown  by  the  Burgh  Records  upon 
the  beginnings  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  importsnt 
industnea  in  connection  with  Glasgow.  A  contract  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  burgh  court  on  the  19th  Angust. 
1678,  from  which  it  appears  that  Fergus  Kenaedj,  son  of  David 
Kennedy  of  Knokdaw,  being  tenant  of  the  "  cmlheuchts  and 
coiis"  within  Uie  barony  of  Glasgow,  to  the  archbishop  for 
three  years  from  that  dat«,  had  accepted  Mathew  Boyd,  a 
bnrgesa  of  the  city,  as  his  sub-tenant.  As  Fergus  Kennedy 
was  the  name  of  the  archbishop's  servitor,  it  is  probable  that  be 
was  the  person  mentioned  in  the  contract.  Kennedy's  agree- 
ment  with  his  superior  was  for  the  annual  paj'ment  of  £Afy 
Scots  (£3,  6a.  8d.  sterling),  with  the  delivery  of  "  thirteen  scoir 
and  ten  laidis  of  colis."  Under  the  contract  of  sub-tenancy 
Uathew  Boyd  undertook  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  Kennedy's 
"  tak  "  from  the  archbishop,  and  in  addition  he  was  to  pay  the 
tenant  the  sum  of  £20  Scots  (£1,  13s.  4d.  sterling),  and  "  uiirty 
laidis  of  coilis  yeirlie."  They  seem  to  have  been  able  to  drive 
hard  bargains  in  Glasgow  in  1578,  as  well  as  in  the  present  year 
of  grace.  Probably  theae  "coilheuchta"  would  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gorbala. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  30th  September, 
1678,  a  municipal  criais  occurred.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  was 
made  a  burgess  of  the  city,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony he  presented  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  nominating  him 
aa  provost.  Archbishop  Boyd  was  himself  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  made  a  personal  nomination  of  Lennox,  in 
addition  to  that  contained  in  the  document.  The  council,  as 
in  duty  bound,  gave  effect  to  the  nomination ;  but  Crawford  of 
Jordanhill,  the  aupeiseded  provost,  feeling  that  an  indignity  had 
been  put  upon  him,  protested  "  tliat  the  auld  libertie  and 
priuilege  of  the  toun  be  obseruit  and  keepit."  The  irr^ularity 
seems  also  to  have  extended  to  the  election  of  the  council,  for 
at  a  meeting  on  the  2nd  October  following,  Crawford  again 
appeared,  and  "  allegit  that  he  wea  pat  of  the  counsale  bat 
[without]  ony  &lt  and  vncallit  tfaairfore,  and  protestit  for  remeid 
of  law,  and  that  the  nemyng  and  chesing  of  the  counsall,  bat 
[without]  hia  or  the  auld  railties  consent,  preiuge  nocht  his 
lycht,  and  that  the  lil«rtic  of  the  toun  be  nocht  hurt  thairby." 
Tiie  ultimate  result  of  this  strong  protest,  if  it  had  any  effect  at 
all,  is  not  made  known. 

In  the  following  year,  1579,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  agMn 
made  provost.  Sir  Mathew  Stuart  of  Minto  preaentAd  to  the 
council,  on  the  4th  October,  1580,  a  writing  from  Leono^ 
tt^ther  with  one  from  the  archbishop,  for  the  third  time 
nominating  the  earl  to  the  provostship ;  and  Sir  Mathew  was  made 
a  member  of  the  council.    Fiileen  days  later  be  again  appeared 
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•t  the  nranidpal  board  with  an  act  of  Frivy  Council  bearing 
&aJt  tiiree  of  the  bailies  of  the  dty  had  retired  from  office  afe 
bbe  king's  request,  and  in  their  room  three  other  bui^eEses  wete 
apfKHnted.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known  for 
what  offeaoe  Uie  bailies  were  suspended. 

"The  Seocmd  Book  of  Discipline'  in  1581  pased  hj  the 
General  AseemUy,  was  in  that  year  signed  by  2,250  of  the . 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  the  subscription  papers  being  taken 
from  house  to  house  by  the  elders.  From  these  papera  it 
appeared  that  the  popuuitioD  was  found  chieBy  in  the  High 
Street,  Oallowgate,  Trongate,  Saltmarket,  Bridge  gate,  and 
Stockwell.  On  the  3rd  of  June  of  this  year  the  coondl 
received  a  letter  from  the  Eai-1  of  Lennox,  their  provost,  regard- 
it^  "ane  hurtful!  and  pretendit  statute,"  which  enacted  that 
all  burgesses  should  take  oath  to  have  their  com  ground  in  the 
town  mills,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these 
pages.  His  lordship  desired  the  abrogation  of  the  statute,  and 
the  conncil,  at  e  subsequent  meeting,  repealed  it,  reasoning  that 
there  certainly  was  hardship  to  the  bui^esses  by  such  an  enact- 
meat,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  water-driving  power  for 
the  mills  in  the  summer  months !  The  6th  July  of  1581  com- 
menced the  annual  Fair  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  morning  the 
peace  of  the  Fair  was  prockimed  in  name  of  the  king,  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  and  the  bailies,  and  those  frequenting  it  ware 
enjoined  to  foi^et  "  auld  dett  or  new  dett,  auld  feid  or  nev 
fetd."  A  statute  passed  in  this  year  was  to  tbe  effect  that  no 
liides  or  skins  were  to  be  washed  in  the  Molendinar  under 
eertun  penalties.  Protanity  must  have  been  a  vice  of  consider- 
able ifimensions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  for  in  1582 
effiirts  were  made  to  put  down  banning  and  swearing,  and 
investigators  were  appointed  for  various  districts. 

The  question  of  precedence  in  municipal  and  social  matters  had 
begun  to  agitate  the  members  of  the  merchants  and  crafts  classes 
dt  burgesses  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  ill 
feelings  engendered  frequently  led  to  serious  disturbanoeo. 
Gla^ow  was  no  exception  to  the  rale,  for,  on  the  7tii  July,  1583, 
the  deacons  of  the  hammermen,  tailora,  cordiners,  fleshers,  baken, 
ridnoers,  and  weaven,  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  of 
the  burgh  in  relation  to  a  disturl»nce  caused,  on  the  Fair  even, 
^ff  the  members  of  tiie  crafts  under  them,  llie  bailies  required 
that  every  one  of  the  deacons  should  be  sureties,  until  the  16tii 
July,  that  no  "  turblance  "  would  be  cansed  by  their  craftsmen. 
A  friendly  conference  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  took 
place  between  the  parties,  and  the  bailies,  "with  the  consent 
«nd  adnioe  of  the  deaeonB,"  decided  that  whatever  member  of 
tiie  respective  trades  should  cause  a  tumult  during  the  Fair 
time  sbonld  pay  to  tbe  provost  and  bulies  the  sum  of  £100 
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Scots  (£8, 6s.  8d.  sterling),  and  be  banished  from  the  towD.  As  a 
further  precaution,  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  put  off  their 
accustomed  armour  during  that  season.  The  merchants,  also, 
were  put  under  pains  and  penalties  id  the  event  of  a  breach  of 
the  public  peace  on  their  part.  On  the  IGth  of  July  it  was 
forced  that  some  arrangement  should  be  immediately  come 
to  for  settling  tlie  differences  between  the  merchants  and  crafts- 
men ;  but  the  records  are  silent  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  arrived  at  no  arrangement. 

According  to  the  Kirk  Session  Kccords  elders  and  deacons 
wore  prohibited,  in  1583,  from  being  present  at  banquets,  under 
pain  of  a  fine  of  18d.  Scots  (IJd.  sterling);  and  it  was  also 
ordained,  under  a  similar  penalty,  that  there  be  no  superfluous 
gatherings  at  marriages,  while  the  price  of  a  dinner  or  supper 
was  to  be  no  more  than  ISd.  Scots,  the  persons  being  married 
to  find  caution  to  that  effect.  On  the  28th  November,  1583, 
the  Session  ordained  "  that  the  booth  doors  of  merchants  and 
traffickers  be  steaked  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  hour 
of  sermon,  and  that  masters  of  booths  kee]i  the  hour  of  preaching, 
under  the  penalty  of  £20  [£.\,  13s.  4d.  sterling],  without  lawful 
cause  admitted  by  the  Session."  The  fleshers  were  also  pro- 
hibited from  killing  during  the  houra  of  preaching  on  the  week 
days.  At  the  Christmas-tide  of  1583  several  persons  were 
appointed  to  make  public  repentance  for  keeping  the  super- 
stitious day  called  Zuil ;  and  the  bakers  were  to  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  for  whom  they  baked  Zuil 
bread. 

Passing  again  to  municipal  concerns,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  the  10th  October,  1584,  another  statute  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  secrets  of  the  council-house  being  made  public,  it 
being  specially  mentioned  that  the  way  a  member  voted  upon 
any  question  was  not  to  be  disclosed. 

The  Kirk  Session  punishments  for  immorality  wero  severe, 
and  were  probably  salutary  in  consequence.  On  the  20th 
October,  1586,  it  was  ordained  that  the  pulpit  stones  in  the 
Cathedral  be  laid  in  rows  on  the  floor  for  women  to  sit  upon, 
and  the  presumption  naturally  is  that  previous  to  that  time 
pews  were  unknown  in  the  Glasgow  diurches.  The  law  of 
divorce  was  very  simple,  for  Sir  Bernard  Peebles,  vicar  of 
Inchinnan,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1586,  divorced  an  ill-matched 
couple  by  putting  the  man  out  of  one  door  of  a  church,  and  the 
woman  out  of  another. 

That  the  citizens  suffered  pecuniarily  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  Reformation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1587, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament,  "be  ye  fremen  and 
vyeris  induellaris  of  ye  citie  of  glasg  aboue  ye  gray  frier  wynde 
yrof,  maicand  mention  that  qr  yt  pt  of  ye  stud  citie  yt  afoir  ye 
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Teformationn  of  ye  reli^oun  ves  intertynent  and  vphaldin  be 
ye  resort  of  ye  bischop,  personia,  vicam,  and  vtberie  of  clergie, 
for  ye  tyme,  is  now  becam  ruinous  and  for  the  naaist  pairt ' 
altt^eddir  decayit,  and  ye  hcritonris  and  possessouris  yrof 
,  greitly  depauperit,  wanting  ye  moyame  [money]  not  onlie  to 
vphald  the  aamin,  bot  of  the  iatertenemeot  of  yame  aelfis  yr 
wiffifi  baimis  and  &melie  .  .  .  and  seeine  yat  prt  of  ye 
Bsid  dtie  aboue  the  gray  frier  wynde  is  ye  onlie  ornament  .and 
decoratioun  yrof  be  ressone  of  ye  grite  and  sumptuous  buildingis 
of  grite  antiquitie ;  varie  proper  and  toeit  for  ye  ressauit  of 
bisliienes  and  nobilitie  at  such  tymes  as  yai  saJl  repair  yrto." 
The  petitioners  further  complained  of  the  "  grit«  confusioun  and 
multitude  of  mercattis  togidder  in  ane  place  about  ye  croce." 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  "  tak  order  for  relief  of  ye 
said  necessitie,"  and  the  markets  were  ordefed  farther  up  ihe 
High  Street  for  the  benefit  of  the  petitioners.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  meal  market  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  oppo- 
site the  college  buildings. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

(A.D.  15SS  TO  A.D.  1604.) 

SUUs  of  the  City — Precautiona  against  the  Plague — "  The  Hun- 
ffrix  Toun  of  Oiaagw"  —  Reparation  of  the  (hthednd — 
Glasgow  Shipping  in  1597 — The  Faculty  of  Phyaiciana  and 
Svrgeona — Proposed  Encroacknunts  on  the  Burgh  Lands — 
DiEtinguished  Visitors  in  Glasgow — Fire  vn  the  Oity — "  The 
Deid  Bellman " — Breach,  of  Promise  and  WUck^raft  Cases 
before  the  Preabjftery. 

The  history  of  Glasgow  from  1588  to  1604  presents  no  feature 
of  striking  moment  but,  while  that  is  so,  much  of  interest 
occurred  in,  and  in  connection  with,  the  city  during  that  period. 
It  was  then  recovering  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Keformatioa 
times ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  in  view  of  subsequent  events, 
it  was  in  the  transition  state  from  being  merely  a  burgb  in 
possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  nobleman  to  that  of  a  free  bnrgb, 
laying  for  itself  slowly  and  carefully  the  firm  foundations  of 
future  mercantile  greatness.  Its  population,  of  course,  was 
small,  but  its  people,  though  not  free  from  the  many  semi- 
barbarities  characteristic  of  these  eztraordinaty  times,  were 
"canny"  and  enterprising.    With  such  qualities,  and  under 
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such  circumBtances,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  tJtat  tlie  ci^ 
shoold  gradually  work  its  way  towardB  the  occupation  of  a 
higher  positioa  amoDg  the  burghs  of  Scotland.  At  the  com- 
meDcement  of  the  penod  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  tiierv 
was  only  one  minister  in  the  community,  David  Wemyss,  who 
was  appointed  in  1572,  and  wbo  is  stated  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a  tnaose,  formerly  tenanted  by  the  rector  of  C&r- 
stairs,  situated  in  the  Bottenrow.  The  work  of  the  diarge 
became,  however,  too  heavy  for  cme  man  to  overtake,  and  in 
15S8  John  Cooper,  from  Edinbui^gh,  was  appointed  his  assistant. 
As  for  the  90-<»lled  arcbbishopric,  it  had  practically  fallen  into 
desuetude  through  the  grant  \y  the  king  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  see  to  Archbishop  Beaton ;  but  Walter  Stuart,  a  layman, 
Commendator  of  Blantyre,  having  been  appointed  by  Arch- 
bishop Erskine  in  1587,  shortly  previous  to  his  disqualification, 
to  feu  out  the  church  lands,  that  individual  continued  to 
exercise  within  the  burgh  much  of  that  power  held  in  previoos 
times  by  the  prelates  of  Glasgow.  In  the  year  of  his  appoint- 
ment ho  had  feued  out  the  lands  of  the  barony  of  Glasgow, 
chic&y  to  the  old  rentallers,  and  he  converted  the  real  rents 
into  feu  duties,  a  valuable  part  being  applied  to  the  king's  use. 
The  topography  of  the  city  had  changed  little  for  many  years, 
the  only  alteration  being  a  alight  extension  of  the  Trongate  and 
Gallowgate,  and,  probably,  a  filling  up,  by  inhabitants,  of  the 
Saltmarket. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  there  are  bo  many  breaks  in  the 
Burgh  Records  as  there  unfortunately  are ;  but  the  e^lanation 
of  tbese  is  not  far  to  seek  when  the  troubles  and  dimcultiw  of 
their  preservation  amid  the  many  civil  disturbances  of  the 
country  are  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  a  hiatus  in 
these  records  from  the  27th  April,  1586,  to  the  32nd  October, 
1588,  The  entry  under  the  latter  date  has  reference  to  the 
annual  nomination  of  the  provost  and  magistrates.  Sir  Mathew 
Stuart  of  Minto  continued  provost;  James  Fleming,  Robert 
Rowatt,  and  James  Stewart,  were  bailies;  and  there  were 
twenty-one  councillors.  The  deliberations  of  that  body  were 
fw  a  time  principally  directed  towanls  preventing  tibe  pla^Q^ 
then  raging  at  Paisley  and  Kilmalcolm,  spreading  to  tb^ 
own  city.  On  the  23rd  October,  1588,  it  was  onluned,  in 
consideration  of  the  apparent  danger  of  the  pest  comity 
towards  tAe  city,  that  no  person  within  the  town  was  to  go 
to  the  markets  of  Paisley  or  Kilmalcolm  under  penalty  of 
£5  Scots  (8a.  4id.  sterling).  Three  days  later  they  appoonted 
"twa  honest  men  of  the  Briggait"  to  keep  the  Bridge  Port. 
These  men  were  to  be  warned  to  their  duties  by  the  town's 
facers,  and  if  they  failed  to  perform  them  they  came  under  a 
fine  of  20s.  Scots  (Is.  8d.  sterling).     Agun,  on  the  31st  cf  tiio 
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same  month,  the  council  "being  maist  csirfull  to  see  the  samyn 
[the  pest]  preventit,"  CHxilered  uiat  all  the  ordinaiy  gates  of  uie 
town  be  k^  by  "  twa  honest  men,"  the  ports  mentioned  being- 
the  Briggate  Port,  the  Stockwell  Port,  and  the  Stablegreen  and 
Outle  Ports.  Lindsaye's  Port,  the  stinking  Vennall,  and  the 
GreyfriarB  Wynd  were  to  be  blocked  up ;  the  wicket  of  the 
Gre3rfriai«  Port  was  to  be  kept  by  those  resident  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity;  the  Kottenrow  Fort  was  to  be  locked  night  and 
day ;  and,  in  addition,  showing  that  while  the  city  had  gates 
it  nad  no  walls,  the  householders  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
were  **  to  hauld  cloia  tfaair  yaird  endis  and  bak  sydis,  swa  that 
nain  may  repair  thairthrow  to  the  toun  hot  be  the  commoun 
portis,  vnder  the  pain  of  iive  pundis  to  be  taikin  of  ilk  persooe 
quha  contrawenis  the  samyn,"  No  inhabitant  of  the  burgh  was 
to  receive  a  stranger  into  his  house  without  the  knowledge  and 
permission  of  the  quartermasters  appointed  by  the  council  for 
dealing  with  these  mattera.  These  precautions  seem  to  have 
bad  the  desired  effect,  for  there  is  no  record  or  indication  of  the 
plagne  having  been  actually  present  in  the  city  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  absence  of  regular  taxation  the  town's  charges  gradually 
exceeded  ite  income,  and  through  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
work  of  prevention,  together  with  the  necessity  for  important 
repuis  bemg  made  on  the  town  mill  on  the  Kelvin,  purchased 
a  few  yeata  previously  from  Archibald  Lyon,  the  council  was 
forced  to  obtain  a  loan  of  £600  Scots  (£50  sterling).  To  free 
themselves  from  their  embarrassments  they  proposed  to  rent 
some  of  the  common  lands  of  the  city,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  portions  of  these  lands  would  be  of 
"  maist  avale."  It  was  agreed  that  certain  pieces  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  StodcweU  and  the  Greenhead  should  be  feued, 
with  restrictions  as  to  the  erection  of  houses,  at  C|d.  sterling 
per  acre.  Having  put  that  matter  to  I'ighta,  the  council  called 
to  mind  how  necessar,  profitable,  and  cumlie  it  wilbe  to  the 
decoi«tioun  of  the  toun  to  transport  the  West  Port,  presentlie 
minoas  and  to  be  repaiiit  of  new,  to  the  Stokwalheid,  and  to- 
indud  tiie  haiU  rew  and  houssis  betwix  and  thairwith  the 
toon."  Tbaa  was  decided  on  the  28th  December,  1588.  On 
the  12th  April,  1689,  the  council  met  to  consider  a  missive 
from  the  king,  desiring  them  to  furnish  him  with  three-score 
"  hagbntteris "  to  wait  upon  his  service  in  the  north,  he  being 
then  engaged  in  putting  down  the  revolutionary  intrigues  of 
Uie  Earis  of  Huntiy  and  Erroll.  The  council,  taking  the  con- 
dition oi  the  public  purse  into  acconnt,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  coold  only  support  the  chaiges  of  forty  men.  This 
was  done,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  so  incurred  it  was  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  tax  of  ^£500  Scots  (£41. 13s.  4d.  stetling)  upon 
Uie  commum^.    Bat  while  the  local  legislators  were  doii^ 
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their  titmcet  for  the  good  of  tJie  city,  their  laboars  were  tra- 
duced by  no  less  a  person  than  the  town  surgeon ;  for,  on  the  3rd 
Jane,  1589,  "Thomas  Mylne,  chirurgene,"  waa  accused  of  slan- 
dering the  rulers  of  the  buivh,  and  of  speaking  of  the  city 
itself  as  "  the  hungrie  toun  of  Glasgw."  What  reason  he  hod 
for  such  langua^  does  not  transpire.  At  any  rate,  the  magis- 
trates and  councillors,  considering  his  "odious  and  grit  offence," 
ordered  him  to  make  confession  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
people ;  his  pension  for  the  year  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
"calsay  making;"  and  he  was  warned  that  if  he  repeated  his 
calumnies,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  pension,  or  allowance 
from  the  city,  be  degraded  from  the  position  of  a  burgess,  and 
he  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  X40  Scots  (£3, 6a  8d.  sterling)  to 
the  common  works  of  the  town. 

In  loSS  the  Kirk  Session  had  had  the  necessity  for  repairing 
the  Cathedral  under  their  consideration ;  and  as  their  first 
measure  of  improvement  they  ordered  some  of  the  trees  in  the 
High  Kirk  yard  to  be  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  making 
seats  in  the  church.  The  session  had  complained  to  the  Town 
■Council  of  the  unseemly  condition  of  the  choir,  and  on  the 
26th  July,  15S9,  the  magistrates  and  their  colleagues  took  the 
matter  up.  There  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual,  a  monetary 
difficulty,  for  "James  Flemyug,  Bobert  Kowat,  and  James 
Stewart,  baillies,  being  present,  offerit  to  the  reparatioun  thair- 
off  the  baill  taxatioun  maid  of  fyvetene  huDdretb  markis  [^83, 
6b.  8d.  sterling]  for  thsir  awin  palrtis  sex  hundreth  merkis 
[£33,  6s.  8d.  sterling],  that  the  samyn  saldbe  reddy  for  the 
helping  and  repairing  of  the  said  kirk ;  and  forder  offerit  that 
gif  the  persone  [parson]  and  intromettouria  with  the  fruittes  of 
the  personage  and  penchionaris  without  burgh  will  mak  suffi- 
cient securitie  to  the  prouest,  baillies,  and  counsale  of  Qlasgw 
for  the  payment  of  the  said  nyne  hundreth  markis  [£50  ster- 
ling] to  pay  to  thamo  within  sez  monetbis  efter  the  begynnyng 
of  tne  werk,  the  saidis  baillies,  in  name  of  the  haill  toun,  sail 
begin  farther  furth  and  perfyte  the  said  werk,  and  find  sourtie 
to  the  persone  and  perricDionaris  for  that  effect,  and  compt  and 
reknyng  to  be  maid  as  efferis."  The  proTOst,  bailies,  council, 
and  deacons  present  bound  and, obliged  themselves  and  their 
successors  for  the  performance  of  that  act  in  name  of  the  town. 
To  improve  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  the  Commendator  of  Blantyre, 
now  practically  the  feudal  superior  of  the  city,  appeared  at  the 
same  meeting  and  fireely  offered  the  sum  of  400  merks  (£22, 
48,  5^  sterling)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  good  object. 

On  ^e  30th  September,  1589,  the  Commendator  of  Blantyre, 
as  feuar  of  the  "  lordship  and  regality  of  Qlasgw,"  named  Sir 
Mathew  Stnart  of  Mioto  again  as  provost;  and  t^e  leet  of 
bulies  was  submitted  to  him.     That  some  members  of  the 
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conncil  had  been  contuniKcious  may  reasonabtj  be  presumed 
from  the  foUowisg  enactment  passed  on  the  4th  October  of  the 
Bama  year : — "  It  is  Btatute  for  keiping  of  a  dew  gravitie  and 
amitie  in  counaaJe,  and  reuerence  to  tie  borne  to  the  prouest, 
baillies,  and  bonourabill  counsale  of  the  toun,  that  quhatsum- 
euir  be  he  that  injuria  ane  vther  in  counsalhous  be  word  or 
deid,  aalbe  depryvit  immediatlie  of  the  counsale,  and  sail  nocbt 
be  admittit  for  the  space  of  thrie  yeiris  thairefter  of  the  niunber 
of  the  counaall,  beayd  yther  punischment  that  the  counsall  sail 
think  meit  to  injoyne  to  thame  for  the  tyme."  Another  tax 
comes  in  view  in  the  entry  of  the  11th  December,  1589,  which 
relates  that  Archibald  Faullis,  merchant,  was  to  be  granted  a 
baraess-fine  of  his  own  choosing  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
trouble  taken  by  him  in  collecting  the  city's  portion  of  the  tax 
of  £20,000  Scots  (£1,666,  ISs.  4(1  sterliog)  levied  on  the  Scot- 
tish burghs  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark. 

In  1593  a  portion  of  the  university  buildings  is  said  to  have 
been  erected,  but  no  particulars  are  given  regwiing  the  matter. 

The  following  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1594,  in  relation 
to  the  Glasgow  markets,  shows  that  the  concerns  of  the  city 
were  looked  upon  as  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  also 
affords  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  location  of  several 
of  the.  markets  in  that  year : — 

**  Oure  soverane  lord  and  estatis  of  this  put  parliament  vnder- 
standing  be  supplicatiouo  gevin  in  to  thame  of  befoir  be  ye 
inhabitantis  fremen  induellaris  abone  the  gray  friar  wynd  of  . 
the  citie  of  Glasgow,  anent  ye  establisching  of  ane  mercat  at  the 
wynd  beid  yro^for  ye  support  and  relief  of  yame  thair  wyfGs 
famelies  and  bamis,  and  vphalding  of  thair  houssis  &  landis 
the  samyn  being  the  maist  comodious  and  cheif  pairt  of  the 
said  citie  for  recept  of  his  hienes  and  his  court  quben  occasioun 
ofieris  of  yr  repairing  in  ye  cuntrie,  now  altogiddcr  becum 
rwinous  &  almaist  decayed,  be  ressone  of  the  removeng  of  the 
dergie,  sen  the  reformatioun  of  religioun,  that  sustenit  and 
vpbeld  the  samyn  of  befoir.  And  als  the  baill  mercattis  aucht 
nocbt  to  be  placit  at  ane  port  of  the  said  citie,  bot  suld  be  sett 
at  dyvers  partis  yrof  for  the  comoun  comoditie  of  the  haill 
inbabitantis  yrof — sen  at  all  occasionis  of  stentia  taxationis  and 
vtheris  impositionis  thay  heir  equall  burding.     Comissioun  wes 

fevin  and  grantit  to  vmqie  robert  lord  boyid,  waiter  prior  of 
tantire  the  provest  &  bullies  of  the  said  citie,  for  the  maist 
pairt  thairof  for  establisching  of  the  beir  mercat  or  salt  mercat 
aboue  the  wynd  held.  Quha  theiraftir  placit  the  salt  mercat ' 
thair,  qlk  wes  altondder  incomodious  be  reasone  the  same  wes 
&r  distant  fra  the  orig  and  watir  of  the  said  citie,  quhair  the 
aalt  is  maist  vsit  and  pat  the  merchandis  and  fischaris  quha 
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'bocht  the  samen  to  greit  expeosis  of  cariage  and  transporting 
thairof  fm  the  said  vynd  heid  to  the  brig,  qr  the  same  wea 
sauld  of  befoir,  and  the  saidis  coinmiasionTs  wer  myndit  to 
haue  placit  the  beir  &  malt  mercat  abone  the  said  wynd  brad 
Id  place  of  the  said  salt  mercat,  gif  be  the  deceis  of  the  said 
vmqle  robert  lord  boyd,  the  said  comissiouQ  had  nocht  ezpyrit. 
For  Reheid  yrof  Oure  soverane  lord  wt  auise  of  his  siudis 
eatatis,  be  thir  pntis  [presents]  gevis  &  grantis  fall  pouer  & 
commission  to  his  tmstie  councillor  waiter  prior  of  blantire  lord 
privie  seill,  Bobert  Boyd  of  badinbaith,  dauid  foirsyth  of  dykes, 
the  ordiner  inioistera  of  Glasgow,  the  prouest  and  baillies  yrof, 
or  the  maist  pt  of  thame  to  raiss  and  lift  the  beir  &  malt 
mercat,  and  establische  the  same  aboue  the  wynd  heid  of  the 
said  citie.  To  the  effect  aboue  writtin,  at  ony  pairt  or  place 
thairof  maist  comodious,  aa  thai  sail  think  expedient,  and  to 
remoue  the  said  salt  mercat  to  Uie  auld  statioim  qr  it  stude,  for 
the  comoun  benefite  of  the  haill  iahabitantis.  And  generallie  all 
and  sindrie  thingis  to  do  that  to  the  execution  of  this  present 
comiEsioun  apertenis,  fferme  and  stable,"  &c. 

In  1595  the  council  is  to  be  found  charging  the  inhabitaots 
■of  the  burgh  to  bring  to  the  Tolbooth  their  various  "atoippis" 
and  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  tested  sad 
marked.  The  utensils  mentioned  are  "quartis,  pyntia,  cboipines, 
And  mutskines;"  and  the  people  particularly  convened  vers 
sellers  of  "come,  mcill,  salt,  qnheit,  flour,  and  wtheris."  All 
beggars  who  had  not  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  city  were 
to  leave  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  enactment  of  a 
statute  on  the  6th  December,  1505,  under  pain  of  being  scoui^ed 
through  the  town  and  of  being  bnmed  on  the  cbeek. 

Of  great  importance  is  what  appears  in  the  records  under  the 
date  of  28th  April,  1597,  as  it  gives  the  beginning  of  Uie 
shipping  of  Glasgow.  The  par^raph  bears  that  "James  Tem- 
ple gef  wp  his  bark  callit  the  James  of  Glasgw,  and  enterit 
tuenty  thne  twne,  how  to  pas  wyne,  and  the  said  James  becfnne 
cautioner  for  payement  of  the  impost  thairfor  within  ten  dayes 
nixt."  There  are  also  similarly  entered  under  the  same  day : — 
"The  schip  callit  the  Diana  of  Pettinweym  of  the  birth  of 
thriescoir  twnes ;  the  small  bark  callit  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Glasgw  with  the  birth  of  xxxvijj  twnes ;  the  schip  callit  the 
Pelican  of  Glasgw  of  the  birth  of  fyflie  twnes ;  the  schip  callit 
the  Lyone  of  Glasgw  of  the  birth  of  fourtie  thrie  twnes;  the 
schip  callit  the  Marie  Gawane  of  Glasgw  of  the  birth  of  fyftie 
twnes ;  the  schip  callit  the  Pbenix  c^  Dundy  of  the  birth  of 
thre  Bcoir  fyve  twnes."  On  the  2nd  May  following  there  was 
entered  "ane  schip  callit  the  Marie  and  Johne  of  Pettynweime 
of  the  birth  of  xlviij  twnes ;"  and  on  the  22nd  May,  "  the  schip 
callit  the  Antelop  of  Glasgw  of  the  birth  of  foirscoir  tueu 
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twnes."  Sach  are  the  entries,  and  from  them  it  will  be  eeen 
that  at  that  time  Glasgow  possessed  at  least  six  vessels,  with 
an  aggr^te  measurement  of  296  tons.  The  name  of  one  of 
these  vessels — "  The  Grace  of  God  " — is  somewhat  pecaliar,  but 
tbe  names  of  the  others  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ship- 
ping nomenclature  of  the  present  time.  Probably,  as  wine  is 
■lentioned,  the  "James"  would  trade  to  France,  bringing  to  the 
cify  wines  in  return  for  cured  salmon ;  but  it  is  likely  they 
were  all  engaged  either  in  that  trade  or  iu  the  trade  to  the 
Highlands,  whence  timber  and  wool  were  brought  There  was 
at  this  time  no  harbour  at  the  Broomiclaw,  the  vessels  being 
simply  moored  in  midstream,  and  discharged  by  the  primitive 
meuiod  of  men  wadiug  ashore  with  the  goods  on  their  snoulders. 
While  on  this  subject,  a  slight  anticipation  may  be  allowed,  by 
the  reproduction  of  a  minute  of  a  council  meeting  held  on  the 
6th  June,  1601,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "the  prouest,  baiUies, 
and  counsale  faes  ordanit  ano  lytill  custome  hous  to  be  biggit 

Soon  the  Brigend  of  [ii^n/t]  lengthe,  and  that  be  sicht  of 
omas  Glen,  Thomas  Muir,  Archibald  FauUis,  and  maister 
of  wark,  with  sum  of  the  baillies  and  certane  of  the  dcikines, 
and  ordanit  the  tonnes  officeris  to  assist  Thomas  Fettigrew, 
taxman  this  yeir,  in  iugaddering  the  same,  ilk  tna  of  tbame 
thair  tyme  about ;  and  the  copey  of  the  A  B  C  to  he  put  on  the 
syde  of  the  hous."  This  new  departure  must  have  been  gone 
about  with  great  circumspection,  as  is  shown  by  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  council;  and  these  arrangements  further 
speak  of  a  noteworthy  increase  of  the  traffic  on  the  river. 

A  division  of  the  single  parish  of  the  city  and  barony  of 
Glasgow  took  place  oji  the  21st  July,  1599;  for,  according  to 
the  records,  a  deputation  from  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery 
and  the  members  of  the  general  session  appeared  Defore  the 
Town  Council,  and  desired  a  division  of  the  existing  parish 
into  two  parishes,  so  "that  tiie  ministers  may  admawledge 
thair  awin  flok."  After  mature  deliberation,  the  council,  with 
the  approval  of  the  deacons  of  f^e  crafts,  agreed  to  the  proposal 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  town  should  not  be  burdened 
with  the  building  of  kirks  or  the  furnLshing  of  more  ministers 
than  they  already  had.  This  exceedingly  judicious  agreement 
was  conJBrmed  by  a  subsequent  meeting  of  council.  In 
September,  1595,  the  synod  had  appointed  the  parish  of 
Glasgow  without  the  town  to  have  a  minister  and  a  kirk  of 
its  own.  The  crypt  below  the  Cathedral  was  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship,  and  Alexander  fiowat  was  made 
the  first  minister  of  the  parish. 

A  charter  of  erection  was  granted  by  King  James  VL,  on 
the  29th  November,  1599,  in  favour  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.      The  charter  proceeds  on 
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the  argumeot  tiiat  "  understanding  the  greit  abases  which  have 
been  committit  in  time  bygone,  and  yet  daily  continue,  by 
ignorant,  unskilled,  and  unlearned  persona,  who,  under  coloar 
of  chirurgeons,  abuses  the  people  to  their  pleasure,  passing 
away,  but  [without]  trial,  or  punishment,  and  thereby  destroya 
infinite  numbers  of  our  subjects,  wherewith  no  order  hath 
been  taken,  iu  tyme  bygone,  especially  within  the  burgh  and 
barony  of  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbritaine,  and  our  sheritfdoms 
of  Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Kyle,  Car  nek,  Ayr,  and 
Cunninghame ; "  to  obviate  such  inconvenience  and  abuses 
the  charter  statute  and  ordained  "  Mr.  Peter  Low,  our  chirur- 
geon  and  chief  cliirurgeon  to  our  dearest  son  the  prince,"  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  llobert  Hamilton,  professor  of  medicine, 
and  their  successors,  residents  in  Glasgow,  to  have  full  power 
to  call  before  them  within  the  places  specified  all  persons  profess- 
ing and  using  the  art  of  chiruigery,  to  examine  them  upon 
their  literature,  knowledge,  and  practice,  and  if  they  be  found 
worthy  to  admit  them  to  practise  within  these  bounds.  The 
charter  further  provided, — (I.)  That  all  such  candidates  for 
medical  honours  should  produce  testimonials  from  the  ministers 
and  elders,  or  the  magistrates,  of  the  parishea  in  which  they 
dwelt,  as  to  their  life  and  conversation ;  (2.)  that  the  visitors  of 
the  faculty — Messra.  Low  and  Hamilton,  in  the  first  instance — 
were  to  visit  every  hurt,  murdered,  or  poisoned  person,  or  any 
person  taken  away  extraordinarily,  and  to  report  to  the  magis- 
trates the  facts  as  they  found  them ;  (3.)  that  these  visitors 
should  make,  with  the  consent  of  their  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
such  statutes  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  art ;  (4.) 
that  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  exercise  and  prac- 
tise medicine  within  the  specified  bounds  without  testimonials 
from  some  famous  university,  or  from  the  king's  chief  medici- 
ners ;  {6.)  that  no  person  should  aell  drugs  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  without  the  permission  of  the  visitors  and  of  Mr, 
William  Spang,  apothecary,  the  penalty  for  contravention 
being  confiscation  of  the  druga  ;  (6.)  that  none  should  sell  rats' 
poison,  auch  as  arsenic  or  snblimat,  under  pain  of  100  merks 
(£5,  lis.  l^d.  sterling),  except  under  the  same  authority;  (7-) 
that  the  visitors  and  their  brethren  convene  every  month  to 
give  the  "  poor  diaeased  folks "  the  benefit  of  their  counsel 
gratis;  and  lastly,  that  the  brethren  of  the  faculty  be  exempt 
from  military  service,  and  from  service  in  the  law  courts,  except 
in  giving  their  advice  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  art.  That 
charter  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Town  Council,  and  the  faculty 
began  its  labours. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Kirk  Session  that  a  census 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  taken  in  1600,  and  that  it 
was  then  found  to  number  7,000.     On  the  24th  of  February 
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this  year,  the  -wrigbts,  fonnerly  incorporated  with  the  masons, 
were  granted  hy  the  Town  Council  a  separate  letter  of  deaconiy. 
The  qaeatioQ  of  the  appropriation  of  the  burgh  lands  a^in 
emei^d  on  the  12th  April,  1600.  The  magistrates  and  connoil 
foreseeing,  as  thev  allied,  the  danger  and  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  to  them  hy  the  requests  of  great  men  for  gifts  of 
poiiions  of  the  common  hmds  of  the  hoigh,  "  for  that  can  nodit 
-Weill  be  refosit,"  considered  that  a  part  of  tiiese  lands  should 
be  disposed  of,  subject  to  the  town's  rights  to  coal,  limestone. 
Mid  moss.  A  veto  was,  however,  put  upon  these  proceedings 
by  the  appearance  before  them,  on  the  3rd  May  following,  of 
the  deacons  of  the  crafts,  protesting  against  any  of  the  common 
lands  being  given  away  or  let  to  any  person,  "  conforme  to  liie 
act  set  doun  m  Lord  Boyds  tyme." 

Sir  Geoi^  Elphinstone  of  Blythswood  became  provost  of  the 
city  on  the  30th  September,  1600,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Dtuce  of  Lennox.  In  December  a  visit  from  the  duke  was 
expected,  for  seats  were  ordered  to  he  fitted  up  in  the  Cathedral 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  duke  and  dachess.  He  either 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  or  else  he  did  not  arrive  so 
eariy  as  was  anticipated,  for  it  was  not  until  the  23rd  of  May, 
1601,  that  a  banquet  was  given  in  his  honour.  He  had  been 
appointed  Scottasn  Amba^ador  to  the  French  court,  and  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  being  to  a  great  extent  under  his  feudal 
control,  gave  him  their  best  attendance,  forty  of  their  number 
riding  with  him  to  Eidinbuigb  and  remaining  there  for  a  day, 
probably  as  a  guard  of  honour.  Before  leaving  he  gave  author- 
ity to  the  TODvost  and  bailies  to  remain  in  office  until  bis  home- 
coming. King  James  himself  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
Olawow  or  its  vicinity  in  the  latter  part  of  1601,  for  on  tiie 
Ist  September  of  that  year  forty-three  of  his  servants  were 
made  buigesaes  of  the  city  gratis.  Details  of  this  visit  are  not 
avulable.  Spottiswoode  states  that  in  1592,  after  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  a  descendant  of  the  great  regent,  by  Gordon 
of  Buckie,  the  king's  name  was  so  freely  used  as  authorising 
die  atrocity  that  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  seemed  inclined  to 
rebel,  and  he  found  it  advisable  to  retire  with  his  council  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  nine  days,  imtil  the  storm  blew 
over.  Neither  of  these  references  support  each  other,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  either  be  a  mistake,  or  if  they  refer  to  separate 
royal  vi^ta. 

Among  the  events  of  1600  was  a  great  fire.  It  took  place 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  a  consideraole  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  had  commenced  in  the  smithy  of  James 
Leischeman,  and  after  investigation  the  council  declared  that 
the  fire  had  occurred  in  the  provideuce  of  Qod,  and  tbat 
Leischeman  and  his  servants  were  witless  of  it.    They  there- 
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fore  ordered  the  InbabitaatB  of  Uie  town  Dot  to  trouble  theae 
parties,  either  by  word  or  by  deed.  There  Is  again  a  break 
u  the  contlnnity  of  the  records,  extending  &om  S7th  October, 
1601,  to  13th  June,  1605. 

The  civil  history  of  the  community  of  Glasgow  daring  this 
period  having  been  traced,  it  will  be  interesting  to  turn  to 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  city  within  the  same  time.  In 
1588,  the  Kirk  Session  consisted  of  two  ministers,  thirty-eight 
elders,  and  twenty-six  deacons;  and  the  elders  and  deacons 
were  sworn  not  to  reveal  anything  that  should  be  voted  upon 
in  the  session,  or  how  the  members  had  voted.  The  stipend 
of  the  minister  of  the  first  charge  was  in  tliis  year  500  merks 
Scots  (£27,  15b.  6jd.  sterling) :  and  that  of  the  minister  of  the 
second  charge  300  merks  (£16,  13a  4d.  sterling).  Two  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  Town  Council,  in  consideration  of  their 
special  favour  to  John  Cooper,  the  occu|)ant  of  the  second  charge, 
granted  him  the  additional  sum  of  50  merks  (£2, 15a  6fd.  steg.), 
together  with  four  dozen  loads  of  coals,  and  £20  (£1,  ISa  4d. 
sterling)  for  house  rent.  On  Uie  20th  February,  1588,  the 
session  ordered  the  masters  of  the  College  to  repair  the  Black- 
friars  Kirk;  and  on  the  10th  July,  1589,  they  ordained  that 
no  woman  wa.B  to  sit  upon  the  forms  set  aside  for  the  men  in 
the  Cathedral — they  were  either  to  sit  "  laigh,"  or  bring  stools 
with  them.  The  communion  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  autumn  of  1589,  for  the  Commeudator  of  Blantyre,  as 
"  t!\T"T"^"  of  the  teens "  of  the  parsonage  of  Glasgow,  was 
required  to  provide  a  hogshead  of  vrioe  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  January  of  1590,  the  session  fixed  the  Sabbath  to  be 
respected  from  sun  to  sun.  No  one,  according  to  a  decree 
of  20th  December,  1591,  was  to  be  proclaimed  for  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  bia  or  her  parents ;  and  those  desirous 
of  entoriog  the  conjngal  estate  had  to  repeat  the  ton  command- 
ments, the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  Ixird's  prayer.  K  they 
could  not  pass  that  ordeal  they  were  declared  unworthy  of 
being  joined  in  matrimony,  and  they  were  liable  to  censure. 
Indeed,  on  the  2GUi  December  of  that  year,  a  marriage  was 
prohibited  by  the  session  until  the  man  had  learned  the  required 
task.  Ten  merks  (lis.  1^  sterling)  had  to  be  paid  before 
proclamation  was  made;  and  because  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  custom  then  prevalent  of  celebrating  marriages  on  Sunday 
forenoons,  the  session  enacted  that  they  should  take  place  in 
the  aftemooDs.  In  1592,  St  Mary's,  or  the  Tron  Church,  which 
had  been  in  ruins  for  a  number  of  years,  was  ordered  to  be 
repaired  for  public  worship,  and  in  the  same  year  John  Bell 
was  appointed  the  first  minister. 

The  session  records  bear  that  on  the  25th  Jannaiy,  1593, 
the  minister  gave  a  merk  (Is.  1^  sterling)  to  buy  a  book  in 
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-which  to  -write  the  oamea  of  those  who  died.  The  "  deid 
bellman  "  was  to  give  the  minister  the  names  of  the  dead,  and 
their  age  at  the  time  of  death ;  and  he  was  further  ordered 
not  to  ring  the  belt  after  sunset  or  before  sunrise,  without 
special  warrant  from  some  of  the  ministers.  He  was  not  to 
go  through  town  in  the  hours  of  preaching,  nor  was  he  to  go 
round  twice  for  the  same  person.  The  "  d^d  bellman  "  was  an 
official  of  no  small  importance  in  these  days.  Bae  (Jtmerary 
ikrough  ScotlancP)  gives  the  following  aa  the  usual  form  of  a 
bellman's  account  of  the  death  of  any  one : — "  Beloued  broothrin 
and  susters,  I  lat  you  to  wot  that  thir  is  an  fauthful  broothir 
lantlie  departed  awt  of  this  present  warld,  awt  thi  plesuir  of 
almoughti  Good ;  his  naum  is  Volli  Voodcok,  third  son  to 
Jimmoy  Voodcok  a  cordinger ;  he  ligs  awt  thi  sext  door  vithia 
the  nord  gawt,  close  on  thi  nawthuer  niwnd,  and  I  wod  ya 
0ng  to  bus  burying  on  Thursdau  before  twa  a  cloak,"  &c 
On  the  7th  February,  1593,  the  Qlasgow  Session  instructed 
the  bellman  to  leave  out  the  word  "  faathful ;"  but  the  reason 
for  such  an  abstraction  from  the  honours  of  the  dead  is  not 
even  indicated, 

Christmas  was  a  day  the  celebration  of  which  exercised 
greatly  the  feelings  of  the  session.  In  December,  1593,  they 
ordered  that  the  Keepers  of  Yule  be  punished  by  the  magis- 
trates ',  and  those  who  did  so  were  to  lose  all  the  privileges  of 
tile  Kirk,  including  marriage.  Marcus  Enox,  a  Glasgow  mer- 
chant, placed  a  beU  in  the  steeple  of  the  conustoiy  nouse  in 
1594,  an  action  which  would  admit  him  most  raaduy  into  the 
good  graces  of  those  worthy  presbyters  and  members  of  session 
who  prohibited  the  playing  of  bagpipes  in  the  streets  during 
canonical  honra.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  recovery  of  the 
"  deid  bell "  by  the  council,  and  the  appointment  by  that  autho- 
rity of  a  bellman ;  but  their  jurisdiction  in  such  a  matter  was 
questioned  by  the  following  minute  of  Presbyteiy,  dated  6th 
November,  1394: — "Quhilk  day  the  presbyterie  declairis  the 
office  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell  to  the  buriidl  of  the  deid  to  be 
ecclesiastical  and  that  the  electioun  of  the  persone  to  the  ringing 
of  the  said  bell  belongs  to  the  Kirk,  according  to  the  ancient 
canons  and  discipline  of  the  reformit  Kirk."  Rutberglen  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  especially  wicked  place  in  these  days, 
for  the  weakly  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  forbidden  to  go  near 
the  contaminating  influences  of  its  Sunday  playhouses. 

An  important  enactment  was  made  by  the  session  on  the 
3rd  July,  1595,  by  which  the  first  poor's-rate  was  appointed 
to  be  levied  on  the  peoiile  of  Glasgow ;  and  a  committee  was  then 
constituted  to  consider  the  roU  of  those  who  were  able  to  con- 
tribute for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Breach  of  promise  cases  are  generally  believed  to  be  incidental 
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only  to  modem  timea ;  but  that  that  is  not  so  is  shown  by  tho 
accoant  of  a  case  which  came  before  the  Glaeniw  Presbytery 
as  far  back  as  7th  September,  1596.  Hellen  Bim  acknowledged 
to  the  reverend  court  that  she  was  guilty  of  "  refusing  to  marie 
Johoe  Miller  wt  guhome  sho  hes  oein  proclaimit  twyse,  now 
being  of  mind  to  marie  Fatrik  Bryce."  Her  boldness  was  met  by 
the  Presbytery  ordering  her  "  to  mak  hir  repentance  in  hir 
paroche  kirk  of  Leinzae,  for  hir  inconatancie,  and  forder  to  pay 
penaltie  to  the  thesaare  of  hir  kirk  the  oizt  Sondaye  afore  sho 
entir  to  hir  repentance." 

Witchcraft  was  supposed  to  be  very  prevalent  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
and  seveml  cases  came  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery.  Tytler  says  that  witches  and  sorcerers  were  thought 
to  be  swarming  in  thousands  in  the  kingdom.  He  relates 
(fliai.  Sec^.,  Niramo's  Ed.,  Vol  IV.,  p.  266)  that  "  an  unhappy 
wretch,  named  Aitken,  was  seized  on  suspicion,  pat  to  torture, 
and  in  her  agony  confessed  herself  guilty,  named  some  associBtea, 
and  offered  to  purge  the  country  of  the  whole  crew,  if  she  were 
promised  her  life.  It  was  granted  her,  and  she  declared  that 
she  knew  witches  at  once  by  a  secret  mark  in  their  eyes  which 
could  not  possibly  be  mistaken.  The  tale  was  swallowed.  She 
was  carried  for  months  firom  town  to  town  throughout  the 
country,  aud  in  this  diabolical  circuit  accused  many  innocent 
women,  who,  on  little  more  than  the  evidence  of  a  look,  were 
tried  and  burnt.  At  last  suspicion  was  roused.  A  woman 
whom  she  had  convicted  of  having  the  devil's  eyemark,  was 
disguised,  and,  after  an  interval,  again  brought  before  her ;  she 
acquitted  her.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  like  success ; 
and  the  miserable  creature,  falling  on  her  knees,  confessed  that 
torture  had  made  her  a  liar,  both  against  herself  and  otheis."^ 
Brown  {Hist.  Olaa.,  Vol  I.,  p.  39)  states  that  this  woman  was 
brought  to  Glasgow,  and  that  here  she  accused  several 
innocent  women,  who,  through  the  credulity  of  John  Cooper, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  were  condemned  and  put  to- 
death.  There  were  two  cases  of  witchcrail  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  but  the  issues  involved  were  not  so  serious  and 
atrocious  as  those  in  the  case  above-mentioned.  Before  the 
court  "  Sibill  Dowe  grantit  yat  sho  said  wordes  to  hir  fellow 
servant  woman  toucning  ye  houlat  hart  [owl's  heart]  to  be 
rubbit  to  ane  manis  shuldir,  to  cause  a  man  to  luif  ane  woman  ; 
but  scbo  usit  not  the  thing  in  any  sort."  No  punishment  is 
recorded  as  having  been  inflicted  in  this  case.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Fresbyteiy  on  the  9th  December,  1601,  there  "comperit 
Johne  Bobeson  in  Lenzie  paroche,  and  grautis  yt  at  ye  comand 
of  mai^ret  prestik  spous  to  Johne  braid,  Cbristiane  braid  his 
dochteir  past  to  Eate  hopkin  to  desyr  hir  to  cum  down  and  tume 
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ye  riddell  npone  yame  yat  had  tana  away  his  cleithes;  ye  said 
Kate  came,  ye  said  Johne  braid  being  afield,  ye  Btdd  Eate 
tumit  ye  riddell  for  his  cleithes  yt  he  wantit"  The  Fresbyteiy 
considered  this  a  "greit  and  heynoua  sin,"  and  Eobeaon  and 
Eate  Hopkins  were  sentenced  to  make  repentance  at  the  pillars 
of  two  parish  kirks,  Mr.  Macgeorge  {Old  Olae.,  p.  208)  relates 
that  the  practice  was  to  put  the  riddle  on  a  pair  of  tongs,  which 
were  held  out,  and  if  the  riddle  trembled  when  a  supposedly 
soilfy  person's  name  waa  menUoned,  suspicion  was  deepened 
into  a  certunty.  Lenzie  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  place 
in  its  way,  for  on  the  26th  March,  1602,  "  William  ^inla  in  ye 
parochin  of  Leinzae  "  appeared  before  the  Glasgow  Presbytery, 
"  and  grantit  yat  William  baird  in  Ballocbe  glut  him  gang  wk 
him  to  Annie  forayithe  and  thai  baith  besocht  ye  said  ^Ajinie 
for  godis  saik  to  cause  ye  mylne  [null]  gang  to  grind  ye  stud 
Wil&sm  bairdis  meill,  and  yt  ye  said  William  baird  opened 
his  sek,  and  ye  said  Annie  pat  hir  hand  in  ye  sek,  and  efter  yat 
ye  said  mylne  geid."  Annie  had  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  the 
two  men  had  to  repeat  for  six  Sundays  in  sackcloth. 

Anumg  the  other  enactments  of  tiie  Kirk  Session  was  one 
instructing  the  deacons  of  the  crafls  to  see  that  their  craftsmen 
attended  uie  kirk.  Women  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  church 
or  listen  to  the  sermon  with  their  shawls  over  their  heads,  for  it 
was  gravely  suspected  that  they  took  advantage  of  these  articles 
to  sleep  should  the  minister  be  dulL  The  beadle  had  authority 
to  t^e  the  E^awla  off  their  heads  if  they  did  not  do  so  them* 
aelves.  No  one  was  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  or  to  "  cast  up  " 
their  demerits  to  their  surviving  relatives.  In  order  to  give 
accommodation  to  their  own  deunquenta,  the  session  had  the 
Blackfriare  Kirk  steeple  set  aside  as  a  prison,  and  the  keeper 
ms  forbidden  to  allow  any  of  those  who  had  been  "  steepled  "  to 
liave  other  than  prison  tajK — bread  and  water.  That  education 
was  advancing  is  shown  by  a  complaint  of  the  presbytery  in 
1604.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  city  had  been  increasing, 
bat  ihe  reverend  court  thought  that  the  school  taught  by 
John  Buchanan,  and  the  Qramnuu:  School,  were  quite  aufficuet^ 
far  the  wants  of  the  commoDity, 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 


The  Trades  Incorporations — Ths  MerekanU — SettUment  of  the 
IHamdee  between  Merchants  and  Orafiamen — The  Letter  of 
Omldry  aiid  Set  of  the  Burgh. 

Katurallt  it  would  bave  been  expected  that  afler  the  lapse 
of  two  and  a  half  centuries  all  partisanship  in  the  disputes 
which  disturbed  the  city  of  Glasgow  previous  to  160*  would 
have  disappeared  with  their  Bettleuient.  Crawfurd,  however 
(Sketch  Rise  Prog,  of  Trades  Bo.  Qlas.,  p.  viii.),  inveighs 
severely  against  the  merchant  class  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  dr^ting  of  the  Letter  of  Guildiy.  Occasionally  he  denies 
the  existence  of  such  a  class ;  while  now  and  again  he  stuItiSes 
that  position  by  asserting  that  the  disputes  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  arose  not  from  any  question  as  to  precedency,  or 
from  the  desire  of  either  party  to  have  an  imdue  share  of 
municipal  government,  but  because  the  question  at  issue  was 
really  one  between  the  friends  of  the  reformed  doctrines  and 
those  of  popery  and  prelacy.  On  the  other  side  are  the  opinions 
of  the  editors  of  the  View  of  the  Merchaiiis  House,  who,  while 
patting  Crawfurd  quietly  on  the  hack  for  his  valuable  history, 
Tentnre  to  sng^st  that  though  it  may  have  been  that  the 
merchants  were  tinged  with  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  though 
the  craftsmen  were  the  exponents  of  the  Beformation,  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  there  may  have  existed  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  between  the  two  classes.  These  gentlemen  ( View  Mer. 
Ho.,  p.  8)  say: — "The  formation  of  these  confraternities  [trades 
incorporations]  «f  artisan  burgesses  or  craftsmen  into  separate 
and  rival  guilds  or  associations,  and  their  tendencies  to  factious 
combination,  appears  to  have  been  anxiously  deprecated  by  the 
higher  and  more  opulent  class  of  burgesses,  constituting  the 
merchant  rank,  and  who  as  such  were  naturally  possessed  of 
greater  influence  or  power  in  the  government  of  all  considerable 
burghs,  and  may  he  presumed  to  have  been  anxious  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  their  domination  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  ths 
very  want  of  that  proper  influence  in  the  administration  of  the 
burgh  affairs  would  assuredly  rouse  the  Jealousy  of  the  craftsmen, 
then  rising  to  greater  wealth  and  consideration,  and  would 
naturally  incite  them  to  form  these  very  combinations  for  the 
purpose,  amongst  others,  of  obtaining  a  more  equal  representation, 
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and  K  conaequent  ioCreased  political  importance."  Probably 
the  most  correct  waj  of  putting  the  vhole  matter  vould  be  to 
sfty  that,  generally  speaking,  the  view  adopted  in  the  above 
quotation  is  the  correct  one,  but  that  instead  of  "factious 
oombinationa ,"  the  combinations  made  were  such  as  were  per- 
fectly lawful  and  thoroughly  praiseworthy  in  the  desire  for  an 
eqoiu  share  in  local  government.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  say 
tfiat  there  were  no  merchants ;  but  they  would  be  in  a  minority 
as  oonH>ared  with  the  craftsmen,  who,  greater  in  numbers,  may 
liave  been  as  wealthy  as  the  former  class.  Having  in  the 
a^^regate  an  equal  share  in  the  taxation,  they  were  justified 
in  the  demand  they  made ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking 
oat  any  other  probable  cause  for  Uie  disputes.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  a  number  of  those  in  the  merchant  class  could 
not  under  ordinary  (urcumstances  be  termed  "mei-chaats,"  Many 
Tere  noblemen,  ministers,  and  members  of  the  other  learned 
professions ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  Wemyss,  the  Presbyterian 
occupant  of  the  first  chai^  in  Glasgow,  was  a  member  of  the 
mfitcbant  rank  while  the  i£sputes  were  at  their  height,  militates 
against  the  strength  of  Crawfurd's  "popish  and  prelatical" 
argument. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^ve  a  short 
account  of  the  various  incorporations  of  trades  existent  in 
Glasgow  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Letter  of  Ouildry. 
In  regard  to  this,  Crawfurd  {Skeich  Trades  So.,  p.  23)  says  that 
there  sprang  up  "  among  the  craftsmen  within  the  royal  burghs 
a  desire  to  be  associated  under  rules  enacted  by  the  magistrates 
and  town  council,  who  were  in  these  days  supposed  to  have  the 
powers  to  regulate  trades  and  incorporate  tradesmen  and  guilds. 
The  regulatioDs  issued  by  the  mag^trates  were  styled  letters  of 
deaconry — latterly  seals  of  cause — and  r^ulated  the  manner  of 
conducting  trades  within  the  burgh,  and  of  providing  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  decayed  brethren  of  the  crafts,  and  their 
widows  and  children.  Before  the  Beformation,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  as  the  superior  of  the  burgh 
and  regality,  had  enacted  or  had  confiimed  r^ulations  made 
by  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  associating  several  classes 
of  the  craftsmen  of  Glasgow,  with  the  right  to  elect  deacons, 
collectors,  and  masters ;  and,  after  the  Reformation,  charters 
were  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  seals  of  cause  by  the  magistrates 
uid  councillors  of  Glasgow,  incorporating  other  classes  of  crafts- 
men." He  then  proceeds  to  give  short  historical  paragraphs 
concerning  the  various  incorporations,  and  &om  these  the 
following  infomiation  has  been  taken: — 

The  incorporation  of  hammermen,  comprehending  the  gold- 
smiths, silversmiths,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  and  saddlers,  was 
incorporated  by  a  seal  of  cause  granted  by  the  Town  Cooncil, 
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with  the  concuTTeDce  of  GaviD,  Archbishop  of  Glaegov,  dated 
11th  October,  1636. 

Tlie  tailors  had  a  seal  of  cause  granted  them  by  the  Town 
Conncil,  with  the  concurrence  of  Archbishop  Dunbar,  in  1646. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cordinets  and  barkera  were  incorporated 
in  Glasgow  prior  to  1460,  as  their  regulations  were  confirmed 
by  the  Town  Council  on  the  27th  June  of  that  year. 

The  weavers  were  incorporated  by  a  gift  from  the  magistrates, 
of  course  with  the  concurrence  of  the  archbishop,  on  the  4tli 
Jnne,  1528. 

The  date  when  the  bakers  became  first  an  incorporate  body 
is  not  now  known,  but  an  act  of  the  Town  Conncil  was  passed 
in  their  favour  in  1566.  A  reference  to  Chapter  X.  will  show 
that  they  were  influential  and  important  in  1568. 

B^ulations  for  the  skinners  and  furriers  were  confirmed  by 
a  seal  of  cause  granted  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
Glasgow  on  the  28th  May,  1516. 

The  Wrights  were  originally  incorporated  with  the  masons 
and  coopers.  The  coopers  sought  separation,  and  were  disjoined 
imder  separate  letters  in  1567.  The  wrights  obtained  disjunc- 
tion from  the  masons  on  the  3rd  May,  1600,  according  to 
Grawfurd ;  but  the  burgh  records  bear  that  this  was  done  on 
the  24th  of  February  of  that  year.  The  incorporation  of  wrights 
comprehends  wrights,  glazing- wrights,  boat-wrights,  painters, 
bowyers,  and  sawyers. 

The  fleshers  were  incorporated  by  a  setJ  of  cause  granted  by 
the  Town  Council  on  the  2Cth  September,  1580. 

The  masons  are  said  to  have  been  incoiporated  by  royal 
charter  from  King  Malcolm  III.,  of  date  5th  October,  1057-  It 
is  stated  that  the  charter  was  discovered  among  the  archives  of 
the  Glasgow  Lodge  of  St  John,  in  a  state  of  wonderful  pre- 
servation, in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  that  by  it  the 
lodge  claims  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  country,  next  to  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Without  entering  into  the  controversy  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  document,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  it 
has  been  questioned,  not  only  by  antiquarians,  but  also  by 


The  barbers,  Crawfurd  says,  were  incorporated  along  with  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  under  the  charter  of  King  James  on 
30th  November,  1669.  This  idea  is,  however,  resented  by  Dr. 
Weir,  late  president  of  the  Faculty,  who,  in  his  short  ffiatory  of 
the  Faculty  of  PkyaiciaTia  and  Surgeons,  contends  that  the 
amalgamation  was  not  constituted  until  1666.  The  combina- 
tion continued  until  1722.  He  points  out  that  not  Hie  slightest 
reference  is  made  to  the  barbers  m  the  charter,  and  further,  thai 
it  is  granted  in  favour  of  two  medical  men. 

The  dyers  and  bonnet-makers  were  incorporated  ander  a 
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aeal  <^  canse  granted  by  the  ma^trates  and  council  on  the 
29th  October,  1597- 

Such  were  the  Tarioos  incorporations  as  they  existed  in  1601. 
At  tlkat  time  there  were  213  burgesses  of  the  merchant  rank, 
and  361  boigeases  of  the  trades  rank.  The  latter  class  was 
apportioned  among  the  incorporations  as  follow : — 27  hammer- 
men ;  27  bakers ;  65  tailors ;  60  cordiners ;  30  weavers ;  17 
fleaherB;  7  bonnet-makers;  5  dyers;  21  skinneTs;  2  sni^geons; 
23  co(qiers;  11  masons;  21  wrights;  and  55  maltmen.  The 
iw^lfan^,  however,  were  only  incorporated  by  the  Letter  of 
Ooildiy. 

Wiw  this  information  the  whole  matter  will  be  better  under- 
stood. In  November,  1604,  the  merchants  and  craftsmen 
appcuDted  representatives  from  their  own  classes  to  confer  as 
to  the  preparation  of  a  letter  of  guildry;  and  after  several 
meetings  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  "  set "  of  that  bui^h.  Ultimatdy,  David  Wemyss, 
minister  of  the  first  charge,  and  John  Sell,  minister  of  the 
Tron,  tc^ther  with  two  Edinburgh  craftsmen,  were  selected  as 
oversmen  or  judges  in  any  controversy  that  might  arise  in  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  both  ranks.  As  an  example  of  the 
state  of  edocation  at  the  time,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  some 
cS.  the  oommiBsioners  could  not  sign  the  minutes  of  their  meet- 
inga,  and  their  hand  had  to  be  "  led  by  the  notar." 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberation  of  the  commissioners  and 
their  asHegaors,  a  letter  of  guildry  was  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to 
on  the  6th  February,  1605.  This  document  is  of  the  most 
▼oinminous  cbaiact^,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  fifty-four 
olMises.     The  preamble  narrates : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  whole  inhabitants  within  this  but^h  and 
city  of  Glasgow,  burgesses  and  freemen  thereof,  as  well 
merchants  as  crailsmen,  having  duly  considered  and  deeply 
weighed  the  great  hurt,  interest,  damage,  loss,  and  skaith  which 
Ht/at  haiU  common-well,  these  many  years  bygone,  have  sustained 
1^  strangers  and  unfreemen,  U!ung  and  usurping  the  privileges 
and  ancient  liberties  of  this. burgh,  as  freely  as  the  freemen  and 
bnrgessee  indwellers  within  the  same,  and  partly  by  some  mutual 
ocmtroveisies  and  civil  discords  arising  amongst  the  said  freemen 
and  burgesses  aoent  their  privileges,  places,  ranks,  and  preroga- 
tivea,  by  the  which  occasions  not  only  their  trade,  tramck  and 
handling  has  been  usurped  by  strangers  and  unfreemen,  as  said 
ifl,  to  tiie  great  depauperating  of  the  haill  inhabitants  within  this 
town ;  but  also  ail  policy  and  care  of  the  liberties  of  this  burgh 
has  been  overseen  and  neglected,  to  the  great  shame  and  derogSr 
tion  of  tiie  honour  of  this  Dui^h,  being  one  of  the  most  renowned 
cities  within  Uiis  realm,  and  having  found  the  only  causes 
thereof  to  be  for  the  want  of  the  solid  and  settied  order  amongst 
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themaelyes ;  therefore,  and  for  remead  tliereof  in  time  coming 
and  for  conformiDg  of  themselves  the  said  burgh  aod  city,  to 
other  well  reformed  burgha  within  this  reahn,  and  for  the 
commoD-well,  and  particular  profit  of  the  hull  inhabitants 
thereof,  in  their  own  rank  and  posterity  in  all  time  coming, 
and  espetoftlly  to  the  advancing  of  Qod'a  gloiy,  and  better 
ability  to  serve  our  sovereign  lorn  the  king's  majesty,  and  for 
settling  of  peace,  concord  aod  amity  amongst  themselves  as 
faithftu  Christians  and  loving  citizens,  and  their  aRsistants  of  both 
Uie  ranks,  and  whole  body  of  this  town,  after  many  meetings 
and  conventions,  long  disputation  and  reasoning  conceminff 
their  quietness  and  standing  thereof,  having  nominate  ana 
chosen  now  William  Anderson  and  Thomas  Muir  baillies, 
Matthew  TumbuU,  Robert  Adam,  James  Bell,  John  Dickson, 
William  Stu-ling,  Archibald  Faulla,  James  Inglia,  James 
Fleming,  George  Muir  and  Thomas  Brown,  for  the  haill 
merchant  rank  and  their  assistants,  John  Anderson  haillie, 
Robert  Ruat,  Mr.  Peter  Low,  Duncan  Semple,  James  Braidwood, 
John  Scott  deacon,  John  Muir  skipper,  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton, 
William  Muir  flesher,  and  James  Fisher  maltman,  for  the  haill 
craftsmen  and  their  assistants,  and  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Qeotge  EIpbinstoD  of  Blytbawood  knight  provost,  Mr.  David 
Weems  parson  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  John  Bell  and  Mr.  Robert 
Scott  ministers  thereof,  as  oversmen  and  oddsmen,  mutoally 
chosen  betwixt  tbe  said  merchants  and  crafts  in  case  of  vari- 
ance, the  suds  persons  having  accepted  the  said  matter  in,  and 
upon  them,  being  several  times  conveened  to  treat  and  reason 
upon  tbe  said  matters  concerning  the  common-well  of  the  said 
burgh,  after  long  reasoning  had  thereintill,  for  the  better 
advancement  of  the  said  common-well,  and  settling  any  con- 
troversies that  may  fall  out  thereafter  betwixt  any  of  the 
saida  ranks  of  merchanb^  and  craftsmen,  and  their  assistants 
and  successors,  and  the  better  enlarging  of  both  their  liberties, 
freedom  and  privileges,  whereby  they  may  live  in  time 
coming  in  the  fear  of  God,  obedience  to  his  majesty,  and 
in  go«l  love  peaceable,  amity  and  concord  among  themselves, 
so  as  both  states  may  fiourish  afterwards.  After  great  pains, 
long  travelling,  and  mature  deliberation,  heard,  seen  and  con- 
sidered, and  ripely  advised  by  both  the  states  of  the  suds 
merchants  and  craftsmen  and  their  assistants,  has  concluded 
that  there  shall  be  in  all  time  coming  a  dean  of  guild  and  a 
deacon-eonveener,  with  one  visitor  of  the  maltmen,  whose 
elections,  statutes  and  privileges  follows." 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  reproduce  the  prolix  and  wordy  para- 
grapba  or  clauses  of  the  letter  of  guildry ;  but  as  this  document 
la  the  foundation  of  the  burgh  system,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  each  of  them.    They  may  be  given  as 
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follows : — Ist.  Tbat  the  Dean  of  Guild  should  always  be  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  merchant  sailor  and  merchant  adventurer,  and  that 
he  should  be  chosen  yearly  by  the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and 
deacons  of  the  burgh,  there  being  an  equal  number  of  merchants 
and  craftsmen  at  his  election.  2nd.  lliat  the  dean  should  not 
be  in  office  more  than  two  years,  and  that  the  retiring  dean, 
with  the  advice  of  twenty-four  of  the  merchant  rank,  should 
nominate  two  of  the  merchant  rank  to  be  in  a  leet  with  himself, 
the  names  to  be  presented  to  the  authorities  nlready  mentioned 
for  the  selection  of  a  person  to  occupy  the  position,  who  was  to 
be  sworn  in  their  presence  for  the  faithful  dischame  of  his 
duties.  3rd.  The  dean's  council  was  to  be  composed  of  four 
merchants,  including  the  ex-dean,  and  four  craftsmen,  "  men  of 
good  fame,  knowledge,  experience,  care  and  zeal  to  the  common* 
irell,  the  most  worthy  men  of  both  ranks."  4th.  The  dean  and 
his  council  were  to  meet  every  Thursday  forenoon  at  ten  o'clock, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  oth.  In  the  absence  of  the  dean,  the 
ex-dean  or  any  of  the  merchant  councillors  might  be  elected 
his  substitute.  6th.  The  dean  was  always  to  be  an  oi-dinaiy 
councillor  of  the  great  council  of  the  town,  and  he  was  to  have 
a  principal  key  of  the  town's  charter  chest  in  keeping.  7th. 
The  dean  and  his  council  had  power  to  decern  in  all  matters 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  had  liberty  to  elect  a  clerk. 
8th.  No  lawyer  was  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  any  one  before 
the  dean  and  bis  council,  but  parties  were  to  do  so  themselves. 
9th.  The  dean  and  his  council  had  power  to  Judge  in  all  actions 
betwixt  merchant  and  merchant  in  matters  of  merchandise,  and 
such  like  causes,  and  any  one  refusing  to  submit  to  their  judg- 
ment was  liable  to  be  fined.  10th.  "The  dean  and  his  council, 
with  the  master  of  work,  were  to  deal  with  all  questions  of 
neighbourhood  and  lining  within  the  burgh.  11th.  The  dean 
ana  bis  council  had  power  to  punish  and  fine  all  unfreemen 
who  used  the  liberty  of  freemen  within  the  burgh.  12th.  The 
dean  and  his  council  were  to  look  after  all  the  weights  end 
measures  used  within  the  buigh.  13th.  The  dean  and  his 
council  had  power  to  raise  a  tax  on  the  guild  brethren  for  the 
help  of  decayed  brethren  and  their  wives,  children,  and  servants; 
and  the  tax  being  uplifted  it  was  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  dean,  his  council,  and  the  deacon-convener.  14th, 
Every  resident  burgess  was  to  pass  guild-brother  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  merk  (Is.  l^d.  sterling)  at  hb  entry  to  the  Dean  of 
Guild,  together  with  forty  pennies  (3^d.  sterling)  to  the  hospital 
of  his  calling,  and  should  have  liberty  to  use  any  trade  that  was 
lawful.  15th.  That  every  guild-brother's  son  who  was,  as  a  mer- 
chant, worth  500  merks  (£27, 16s.  6fd.  sterling),  or,  as  a  crafts- 
man, worth  250  merks  (£13, 17s.  9^.  sterling),  would  be  admitted 
a  guild-brother  on  payment  of  twenty  shillings  (1&  Sd.  sterling). 
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with  five  shilliDgs  (5d.  sterling)  to  the  hospital  of  his  calling. 
16th.  By  this  clause  a  guild-brother's  son-in-law  was  put  on  the 
same  fooUng  as  a  son.  17th.  The  same  benefit  was  extended 
to  the  children  of  burgesses  dead  within  the  ten  yeare  previous 
to  the  letter  of  guildry.  18th.  All  burgesses'  wives  during  their 
widowhood  were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  if  their  husbands 
were  alive,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  19th.  No  apprentice 
was  to  be  made  a  burgess  in  right  of  his  apprenticeship  without 
having  served  two  years,  and  he  could  not  be  made  a  guild- 
brother  until  he  had  been  four  years  a  burgess.  20tL  Every 
stranger,  whether  merchant  or  craftsman,  applying  to  be  made 
a  freeman  of  this  burgh,  was  to  be  examined  first  by  the  Dean 
-of  QuLld  and  his  council.  21st..  Whoever  should  hereafter  be 
made  a  burgess  gratis  should  pay  X40  Scots  (£3,  6s.  8d.  stdrling) 
for  his  guildry,  with  forty  shillings  (Ss.  4d.  sterling)  to  the 
hospital  of  his  calling.  22nd.  That  the  guildry  fees  from  mer- 
chiuits  and  craftsmen  be  divided  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals 
and  decayed  brethren  of  each  rank.  23rd.  That  it  should  not 
be  lawfm  for  any  guild-brother,  not  then  a  bui^ess,  but  who 
might  afterwards  become  so,  "  to  tapp  tan,  ayl,  butter,  or  to  tapp 
eggs,  green  [fresh  ?]  herring,  pears,  apples,  corn,  candle,  onions, 
kail,  straw,  bread  (except  bakers,  who  may  sell  bread  at  all  licit 
times  as  their  pleasure),  milk,  and  such  like  small  things  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  honour  of  the  calling  of  a  guild-brother." 
24th.  "  It  shall  not  be  leasome  to  a  single  burgess,  who  enters 
hereafter  to  be  a  burgess,  and  becomes  not  a  guild-brother,  to 
tapp  any  silk  or  silk-work,  spices  or  sugars,  drugs  nor  confec- 
tions, wet  or  dry,  no  launs  or  camricks,  nor  stuffs  above  twenty 
shillings  per  ell,  no  foreign  hats,  nor  hats  with  velvet  or 
tafiety  that  comes  out  of  France,  Flanders,  England,  or  other 
foreign  parts,  nor  to  tapp  hemp,  lint  or  iron,  brass,  copper  or 
ache,  neither  to  tapp  wine  in  pint  or  quart,  great  salt,  wax, 
waid,  grain,  indego,  nor  any  other  kind  of  litt,  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  in  great,  within  the  liberties  of  this  burgh,  salt-been, 
salmond,  herring,  nor  yet  to  salt  any  of  them  to  sell  over  agun, 
but  for  their  own  use  allenarly  [only],  neither  to  buy  plaiding 
or  cloth  in  great,  to  sell  again  within  this  liberty,  nor  to  buy 
tallow  above  two  stones  together,  except  only  candlemakers  to 
serve  the  town,  or  any  honest  man  for  his  own  use,  nor  to  buy 
any  sbeep-skios  to  dry  and  sell  over  again,  or  hides  to  salt  and 
sell  again,  nor  any  wild  skins  within  tnis  liberty,  as  tods  skins 
above  five  together,  otters  not  above  three  together,  and  other 
like  skins.  And  sicklike  not  to  sell  any  kind  of  wooleQ  cloth 
above  thirty-three  shillings  and  four  pennies  [Ss.  9id.  sterlinej 
per  ell,  linen  cloth  not  above  thirteen  and  four  pennies  [Is.  1^ 
sterling!  per  ell,  except  such  cloth  as  is  made  in  their  house, 
which  uiey  shall  have  liberty  to  sell  as  they  can  best,  neitiier 
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boy  wool!  to  sell  over  again  within  this  liberty,  Dor  to  bay  any 
lioen  yam  to  sell  over  again,  or  to  transport  out  of  the  town, 
either  in  great  or  eonall  parcels,  excepting  the  weavers  of  the 
burgh,  who  buy  yam  to  make  cloth,  and  sell  the  same  at  plea- 
Bore."  S5th.  That  stall-keepers  should  only  be  allowed  to  set 
xip  their  stalls  in  the  High  Street  oa  Wednesdays  and  fair  days^ 
and  that  they  were  to  sell  no  wares  but  such  as  were  permitted 
a  single  bui^ess.  26tb.  That  "  it  shaU  not  be  licenced  to  any 
single  burgess  or  giId>brother  to  buy  with  other  men's  mon^, 
under  colour  and  pretenro  that  it  is  their  own,  any  wares 
within  the  liberty  of  this  buigh,"  under  a  penalty  of  £20  Scots. 
{£\,  13s.  M.  sterling),  and  having  their  freedom  cried  down, 
"and  that  in  respect  of  the  great  hurt  and  damage  that  the 
freemen  of  this  burgh  hath  sustained  by  such  doings  heretofor." 
S7th.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  holding  shops 
at  any  time  to  have  stands  upon  the  High  Street,  bat  only  such 
as  sold  Scotch  doth,  bormets,  shoes,  iron  work,  "  and  such-like 
bandywork  used  by  craftsmen."  S8th.  That  unfreemen  should 
only  sell,  from  their  stands  in  the  High  Street,  anything  pep- 
taining  to  the  crafts,  irom  eight  in  the  mominz  and  two  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  "  providing  that  tappers  of  linen  and  woolen 
doth  be  suffered  from  morning  at  their  pleasure  to  sell."  29th. 
All  burgesses  hereafter  to  be  made  were  to  pay  five  merks  Scots- 
(58.  6fd.  sterling)  to  the  hospitals  of  their  (sUing.  30th.  Ko 
bnrgesses  were  to  be  entered  hereafter  unless  they  were  worth  a 
bundred  pounds  Scots  (£8,  6s.  8d  sterling)  as  merchants,  or 
twenty  pounds  Scots  {£,\,  13s.  4>d.  sterling)  as  craftsmen.  31st. 
The  dean  and  his  council  were  to  have  power  to  make  laws  and 
penaltaes,  and  to  use  them  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case.  32nd.  The  proceeds  of  tines  were  to  be  applied, 
one-half  to  the  dean  and  hts  council,  and  the  other  half  to  "  any 
good  and  pions  work  "  the  dean  and  his  council  and  the  deacon- 
coDvener  should  think  fiL  33rd.  That  the  dean  and  his  council 
should  yearly  elect  one  of  their  own  number  as  their  treasurer. 
34th.  Xhat  the  deau  and  his  council  should  yearly  choose  an 
oJBScer  for  poinding  and  for  putting  into  execution  the  decrees 
of  the  court.  3dth.  That  the  dean  should  have  full  power  to 
convene  the  merchants  at  any  time  necessary,  to  consider  the 
affiurs  of  tbeir  hospital,  &c.  36th.  That  the  annuals  of  "  the 
back  alms-house  pertiuning  to  the  town,  behind  the  bishop's 
bospital,"  should  in  the  future  be  equally  divided  between  the 
merchants  and  crafts  hospitals.  S7tb.  That  the  dean  and  his 
council  should  yearly  appoint  a  common  measurer  of  woollen 
cloth  sold  within  the  burgh,  his  fee  of  two  shillings  Scots  (2d. 
sterling)  per  hundred  ells,  to  be  paid  by  the  seller.  38tb.  liiat 
the  dean  and  his  coundl  must  have  the  ratification  of  the 
provost,  bailies,  and  coundl  of  the  city,  to  any  statutes  th^ 
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might  afterwards  make.  39th.  That  the  first  Dean  of  Qaild 
should  be  Matthew  Turnbull,  merchant.  40th.  That  yearly  in 
all  time  coming  there  should  be  a  deacon-convener,  of  the  crafts 
rank,  whose  mode  of  election,  and  whose  power  amoDg  Uie 
crafts,  were  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Dean  of  Gaild  among 
the  merchants.  41at.  That  all  apprentices  should  pay  certain 
fees.  42nd.  That  the  deacon-convener,  with  the  advice  of  the 
deacons  and  their  assistants,  should  have  power  to  elect  a 
collector  for  gathering  in  the  rents,  annuals,  and  dues  pertain- 
ing to  their  hospital ;  and  that  the  deacon-convener's  statute 
book  should  be  ratified  by  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council. 
43rd.  That  Duucan  Semple,  skipper,  should  be  the  first  deacon- 
convener.  44th,  That  a  visitor  of  the  maltmen  and  mealmen 
should  be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Town  Council  from  a  leet  of  four 
of  the  wortliiest  men  of  the  rank.  45th,  That  the  Wsitor  of  the 
maltmen  was  to  have  the  same  control  over  his  craftsmen  aa 
the  several  conveners  had  over  the  members  of  their  respective 
incorporations.  46th.  That  maltmen  and  others  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  malt,  meal,  or  "bear"  within  the  town,  either 
before  or  in  time  of  market,  to  sell  over  again.  47th.  That  no 
one  was  to  purchase  any  stuff  brought  into  the  town  until  it  was 
presented  to  the  market,  except  it  had  been  spoken  for,  48th. 
That  all  who  were  then  burgesses  should  have  liberty  to  make 
malt  for  their  own  use,or  to  sell;  but  all  who  became  so  afterwards 
were  to  make  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  to  the  visitor  of  the 
maltmen,  to  be  bestowed  on  decayed  brethren.  Clauses  49,  50, 
51,  52,  53,  and  54  contain  regulations  for  the  incorporation  of 
maltmen. 

This  lengthy  and  not  uninteresting  document,  was  signed  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  merchants  and  crafts,  and  also  by  the 
oversmen.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1605,  the  commissioners 
went  with  it  to  the  Town  Council,  and  the  "  letter  being  read, 
and  considered  by  the  said  provest,  baillies,  and  council  afore- 
said, and  being  therewith  ripely  advised,  understanding  the 
same  first  to  redound  to  the  honour  of  God,  common-well  of 
this  burgh,  and  well  of  both  the  saids  ranks  of  merchants  and 
craftsmen,  and  to  their  mutual  amity,  concord  and  agreement 
hereafter,  thought  the  foresaid  petition  and  desire  most  lawful 
and  reasonable,  and  therefore  accepted,  received,  and  admitted 
the  said  letter,  and  in  token  of  their  consent  subscribed  the 
same,  and  ordain'd  the  saids  commissions  respective,  and  letter 
in  form  of  a  submission,  and  that  of  dean  of  gildrie,  deacon- 
conveener,  and  visiter  of  maltmen  and  mealmen,  proceeding 
and  following  thereupon,  to  be  insert,  and  registrated  in  the 
burrow-court  books,  and  their  authority  to  be  interponed 
thereto."  On  the  ICth  of  the  same  month,  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  council  being  desirous  that  the  mutual  bond  should  "take 
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happj  effect,"  ordained  "  that  in  all  musters,  weapons  sbowing, 
and  other  lawful  assemblies,  thai  there  shall  be  no  question, 
strife  or  debate  betwixt  merchants  and  craftsmen  for  preroga- 
tive  or  priority,  but  that  thev,  and  eveiy  one  of  them,  as  ane 
body  of  the  common-well,  snaU  rank  and  place  themselves 
together,  but  distinction,  as  they  shall  happen  to  &I]  in  rank, 
and  othenntys  as  shall  be  thought  expedient  by  the  provost 
and  baoUies  for  the  time,  declaring  by  these  presents,  that 
whatever  he  be  either  merchant  or  craftsman  who  makes 
qoestioB,  mutiny,  or  tumult  for  their  rank  by  prerogative  or 
property,  and  repines  at  the  will  &  discretion  of  the  provost, 
shall  be  judged  &  reputed  as  a  seditious  person,  and  fiirder, 
punished  on  syght." 

In  view  of  the  reiterated  statements  iu  the  Letter  of  Guildiy, 
and  the  kindred  documents,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
further  remark  upon  Crawford's  contention.  Aa  the  hospitals 
of  the  two  ranks  of  burgesses  are  mentioned  in  certain  clauses  of 
the  letter,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  Trades  Hospital 
was  in  Eirk  Street,  the  prebendal  maose  of  the  Sector  of 
Morebattle  having  been  adapted  for  that  purpose  after  the 
Beformation ;  while  the  Merchants  Hospital  was  in  the  Bridge- 
gate,  having  been  in  existence  as  early  as  1601. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 


The  Liberties  of  the  Burgh — King  Jcvmea  VI.  grants  the  Town 
Council  the  Privilege  of  Electing  their  own  Magistrates — 
The  ConaequeiU  IHsturbcmcea — Wiihdra/wcd  of  the  Privilege. 

Wbile  the  adoption  of  the  Letter  of  Guildry  was  certainly  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  municipal  roform  in  Gla^ow, 
it  still  &iled  to  satisfy  some  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
and  many  disputes  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  took  place — 
a  very  common  occurrence  being  that  parties  were  punisned  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Dean  of  Quild  ana  bis  council. 
Bat  events  of  much  greater  moment  were  happening.  On 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  resident  in  France  from  1560, 
-who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  archbishopric  became  vacant ;  and  as 
Episcopacy  had  been  re-established  by  King  James  VL,  he 
presented  John  Spottiswoode,  parsim  of  Mid-Calder,  who  is  said 
to  have  favoured  bis  ecclesiastical  schemes. 
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Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  tidEe  a  Blight 
retrospect  of  some  of  the  parliamentary  enactments  relating  to 
Qlasgow.  By  an  act  passed  on  the  29tb  July,  1687,  the  liuidB 
of  the  barony  were  annexed  to  the  Crown ;  and  by  a  charter 
of  date  3rd  November  of  the  same  year,  King  James  VX  erected 
the  whole  of  the  lands  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  favour  of 
Walter,  Commendator  of  Blantyre,  to  be  held  by  him  on  the 
annual  payment  to  the  Crown  of  £500  Scots  (£41,  13b.  4d,  ster- 
ling). In  1600,  the  king,  by  a  charter  dated  the  17th  November, 
granted  to  Lndovic,  D^e  of  Lennox,  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  and 
uie  heritable  right  of  electing  the  magistrates  of  the  city  as 
freely  in  all  respects  as  the  archbishops  held  the  same.  This 
charter  also  constituted  the  duke  and  his  successors  heritable 
bailies  and  justiciaries  over  the  whole  lands  belonging  to  the 
temporalities  of  the  archbishop.  These  privileges  were  held  of 
the  king  in  feu  on  payment  of  20s.  Scots  (Is.  8d.  sterling) 
yearly.  By  an  act  of  1606  the  temporalities  were  restored  to 
the  Chnrch. 

All  these  movements,  together  with  the  desire  for  increased 
buighal  freedom,  seem  to  have  suggested  to  the  magistrates  sod 
leading  men  of  Glasgow  the  propriety  of  making  an  effort  for 
the  erection  of  the  city  into  something  approaching  a  royal 
burgh.  Between  1601  and  1605,  the  exact  date  is  not  now- 
known,  owing  to  a  hiatus  in  the  Burgh  Becords,  they  obtained 
from  Bjng  James  VI.  the  liberty  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates. Upon  this  privilege  they  appear  to  have  acted;  and 
their  whole  efforts  were  directed  towards  obtaining  from  his 
majesty  and  Parliament  a  ratification  of  the  grant.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  unsuccessful,  partly  owing  to  external 
opposition,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  because  of  division 
among  themselves.  Frequent  disturbances  occurred  within  the 
city,  and  ultimately  matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that,  in  1606, 
the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the  Town  Council  ordering  them  to 
elect  three  parties,  whom  he  named,  as  bailies  for  the  next  year. 
This  order  the  council  endeavoured  to  shirk,  and  tiiey  post- 
poned acting  upon  it  as  long  as  they  could.  Arehbishop 
Spottiswoode,  whose  zeal  for  the  king  was  undoubted,  brought 
such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  municipal  rulers  of  Glasgow,  so 
that  they,  after  a  delay  of  three  months,  gave  effect  to  the 
royal  decree.  They  were,  then,  fain  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  the  election  of  magistrates  off  their  own  shoulders;  and  by  a 
resolution  come  to  on  the  19th  September,  1607,  they  formally 
handed  back  to  the  archbishop  the  ancient  right  possessed  l^ 
the  holders  of  his  office  of  appointing  the  provost  and  selecting 
the  bailies  of  the  burgh.  In  this  way  ended  a  most  unfortunate 
episode  in  the  local  government  of  Glasgow.  Possibly  the 
lown  Council  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  may  have  been 
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to  blame  for  their  inability  to  carry  the  "  full  cup  "  of  greater 
privileges ;  but  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  able  and 
ambitious  archbishop,  working  upou  a  king  whose  leanings  to 
«pisc(^)al  order  were  becoming  yearly  more  pronounced,  had 
mora  to  do  with  the  witiidrawal  of  the  right  than  any  &alt 
oommitled  by  the  people  or  their  authorities. 

As  this  important  matter  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  some  • 
details  regarding  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  18  anfortunate  that  the  preliminary  steps  in  t^e  affiiir 
are  not  now  known;  but  that  is  owing,  as  already  indicated,  to 
the  loss  of  the  portion  of  the  Bargh  Records  from  27th  October, 
1601,  to  13th  June,  1605.  The  first  notice  of  the  movement  in 
the  existent  records  is  under  date  of  4th  July,  1605,  when  the 
following  appears : — "  Deliuerit  be  tbe  balleis  and  counsale  to 
Hathow  Tromble,  deane  of  gild,  his  Mojestes  lettre  direct  to  this 
bni^h  for  erecting  of  the  samin  in  ane  frie  burgh  regall." 
This  entry  is  somewhat  equivocal,  and  at  first  sight  it  would 
seem  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  erection  of  the  city  into  a  king's 
bai^h,  which  would  have  been  an  advancement  for  Glasgow. 
SalMequent  entries  show,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  case ; 
bat  there  are  frequent,  references  to  privileges  granted  the 
burgh  by  the  king  as  to  the  election  of  magistrates.  On  the 
3rd  of  August  following,  the  magistrates  and  council  appointed 
William  Anderson,  bailie,  Matthew  Tumbull,  dean  of  gnild,  and 
four  others  to  accompany  the  provost  to  Edinburgh,  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  tbe  liberty  to  elect  their  own  ma^trates. 
Kothing  appears  to  have  come  of  this,  for,  on  thd  27tb  of  the 
same  month,  the  magistrates  and  council  requested  Sir  George 
ElphiDstone  of  Blytbswood,  then  provost,  to  ride  to  London  to 
the  king  on  the  same  purpose.  His  expenses  were  ordained  to 
be  paid  him  out  of  a  thousand  merks  (£55,  lis.  1^.  sterling) 
borrowed  in  Ediuburah.  No  result  is  given  as  from  this  visit 
to  London,  but  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  privil^fe  coq- 
ferred  by  the  king  upon  the  corporation  may  be  gained  from 
an  entry  of  2nd  October,  1605.  There  it  is  stated  that  the 
«oundI  had,  "all  in  ane  woice,"  elected  Sir  George  Elpbinstone 
as  provost;  and  oat  of  a  leet  of  nine  names,  including  those  of 
the  three  old  bailies,  "the  remanent  of  the  counsale,  be  plurali- 
tie  of  woitie,"  chose  William  Anderson,  Matthew  Tumbull,  and 
Robert  Rowat  as  bailies  for  the  year. 

These  quotations  indicate  a  most  important  concesaioo  to  the 
council  in  the  election  of  their  magistrates.  A  ratification  of 
the  privilege  aeems  to  have  been  desired :  probably  the  ambition 
of  the  council  extended  towards  royalty,  which,  as  already 
diown,  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  wording  of  the  minute  of 
4th  July,  1606.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  lecorded  that  <m 
the  S8th  December  of  the  same  year,  "the  proveist,  bailUes, 
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couQsall  and  deikinis  of  counsall,  attir  declamtioune  mtud  be 
Williame  Andersoune,  baillie,  and  master  John  Roa,  of  his 
Majesties  guidwill  and  affectioune  in  perfyting  and  porfonning 
the  Liberties  of  this  bui^b,  according  to  bis  Majesties  first  lettere, 
and  that  the  doing  and  performing  thairof  is  committit  to 
George  eril  of  Dumoar,  Lord  Hume  of  Berwick,  thesanrer,  etc, 
and  that  his  lordschip  be  wntrew  reportis  of  the  enemies  of  this 
commoun  weill,  quba  intendia  to  withstand  the  libertie  of  this 
bnrgh  and  bring  the  samin  in  perpetual!  miserie  and  slaiirie, 
informis  nob  omie  bis  Majestie  hot  lykwajis  my  Lord  Buik 
of  Ijeonoz  and  his  lordship,  that  it  is  the  will  and  desyre  of  the 
communitie  of  this  burgh  and  honest  rank  thairof  to  bane  timir 
liberties  grantit  vnto  tbame  conforme  to  his  Majesties  guid  will 
and  lettre  direct  to  tbame,  thairfoir  with  ane  voice  ana  consent 
hes  concludit  that,  with  heart  and  hand,  thai  will  maist  heartilie 
concurr,  with  bodie  and  guidis,  maist  bumblie  to  suit  the  per- 
fyting of  thair  liberties  conforme  to  his  Majesties  grant  as  ane 
mater  not  onlie  profitabill  for  thame  and  thoir  posteritie  and 
ane  liberatioune  from  all  slaifrie,  bot  also  maist  expedient  for 
the  Buirtie  and  advancement  of  his  Majesties  service,  and  to  that 
eSect  the  proveist,  baiUies,  and  counsall  foirsaid,  all  in  ane  voice 
hes  condiscendit  to  ryd  to  Edinburgh  in  thair  awin  persounes 
for  obtening  thairof.  The  samin  day,  the  proveist,  baillies,  and 
counsall  hes  concludit  and  ordanit  ilk  manir  of  persoune  burges 
and  frieman  of  this  burgh,  quha  rydis  not,  to  be  tsxt  according 
to  thair  powar  and  baoilitie  for  supplieing  the  chargis  and 
expensifl  of  thes  quha  rydis,  seing  the  same  is  ane  commoune 
caus."  This  large  deputation  may  be  presumed  to  have  effected 
nothing  by  their  visit  to  Edinburgh — probably  because  the  king 
was  absent  from  the  capital,  or  perhaps  owing  to  an  opposition 
which  seema  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  quarters — because  on 
the  10th  January,  1606,  the  all-pervading  subject  was  again 
under  consideration  without  any  apparent  change  of  circumstance. 
On  that  day  the  bailies,  council,  and  deacons  waited  on  the 
provost.  Sir  George  Elphinstone,  at  bis  "duelling  hows,  and 
with  all  thair  heartis  eamestlie  requeistit  him  to  vndertak  the 
jumay  to  bis  Majestie,"  to  obtain  confirmation  of  "  his  Majesties 
firet  lettere."  Whether  or  not  Sir  George,  whose  position  of 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  object  in  view,  succeeded  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  burgh  at  court,  does  not  transpire.  At  least  he  seems  to 
have  persuaded  the  king  to  address  another  letter  to  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  Glasgow  on  the  subject,  for  on  the 
6th  March,  1606,  it  was  "concludit  and  onumit  that  ane 
lettir  of  hartlie  tbankis  be  sent  to  his  Majestie,  and  tbat  eflir 
reding  of  his  Majesteis  lettir."  In  all  likelihood  this  epistle 
would   contsdn   a  renewal  of  the    promises  as  to  increased 
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privU^es — that  it  was  not  a  confinnatioD  of  tliem  is  evident 
firom  subsequent  cDtries. 

But  not  only  waa  the  "  perfyting  of  the  liberties  "  of  Glasgow 
opposed  by  outsiders,  but  alao  by  many  in  the  city,  and  even 
in  the  council  itself,  who,  for  acme  reason  or  other,  were  desirous 
that  the  city  should  remain  in  "perpetuaU  miserie  and  slaifrie." 
On  the  28th  June,  1606,  "  the  balleia  and  counsale,  eftir  reading 
of  ane  lettir  direct  [sent]  be  the  provist  to  thame,  ordanis  ane 
ansuer  be  writtin  be  the  clerk  that  na  manir  of  commissionoris 
direct  fra  thame  to  the  parliament,  and  gif  ony  bels,  altogiddir 
by  [without]  thair  knawledge,  to  exoirt  [exhort!  hia  lordschip 
to  continow  cairfull  in  perfyting  of  the  wark  of  toair  libertie  in 
the  parliameat,  and  ordania  the  clerk  to  subscryve  the  same  in 
tbair  names."  The  nature  of  the  communication  from  Sir 
Qeorge  filphinstone  is  shown  by  a  minute  of  19th  July,  three 
weeks  later.  It  had  been  found  that  John  Ros,  James 
Braidwood,  and  Niniane  Andersoune  had  gone  to  Perth,  "with 
ane  supplicatioune  subscryvit  be  thame  and  certane  vtheris  of 
tiiur  evill  disposit  myndis,  and  certane  vthir  simple  persons, 
and  thairby  doand  quhat  in  thame  lay  to  hurt  the  liberteia  of 
this  bnicb  granted  be  his  Majestie,  quhairvpone  the  ratificatioune 
thairof  in  parliament  is  delayit."  All  who  subscribed  to  such 
a  document  were  to  have  their  freedom  cried  down  ;  and  "  the 
provist,  balleis,  and  counsale  hes  coocludit  that  thai,  with  all 
th^  hertis,  with  the  haisyaird  [hazard]  of  thair  bodyis,  guidis, 
and  geir,  will  fortifie,  mantene,  and  defend  thair  liberteis  grantit 
to  thame  anent  the  electioune  of  thair  magistratis  be  onr 
Soverane  Lord."  Kos  was  expelled  the  council  for  the  "aeditius 
doing  against  his  aithe  of  fidelitie,"  and  a  day  waa  fixed  "  for 
accusing  of  James  Braidwood  and  Miniane  Andirsoun."  The 
nature  of  the  grant  and  the  station  of  the  non-contents  is  further 
shown  by  an  entry  of  2l8t  July,  1606.  There  appeared  before 
the  magistrates  and  council,  on  that  day,  "  William  Neisbit, 
deakin  of  the  tailzouris,  John  Scot,  deakin  of  the  smythis, 
Archibald  Beid,  deakin  of  the  wrichtis,  and  John  Walace,  deakin 
d  the  measonis;  forsamickle  as  thai  being  informeit  that  certane 
deakiuB  of  this  towne,  with  certane  vthir  seditiua  pereonis, 
evill  affectit  towardis  the  liberteis  of  this  bruch  grantit  be 
oar  Sovenine  Lord  in  the  frie  electioune  of  thair  magistratis 
of  this  towne,"  had  caused  delay  in  the  ratification,  "off 
the  quhilk  thair  doing  and  vnlachfull  proceedingis,  thai  [the 
above-named  deacons]  being  altogeddir  ignorent,  be  this  present 
act  declairis  that  thai  and  everie  ane  of  thame  will  lortifie, 
manteine,  and  defend  the  foirsaidis  liberteis  with  thair  bodyia, 
gndis,  and  geir,  concurr  and  assist  with  tbair  magistratis 
to  that  effect,  and  passia  fiu  all  exemptioune  procurit  be  -  the 
foiisaidis  seditins  personis."    The  name  of  the  deacon-convener 
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at  this  time  was  James  Braidwood,  and  possibly  he  is  the  peison 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  John  R09.  No  minute  is  given 
of  how  he  and  Niniane  Andersoun  were  dealt  with,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  proceedings  were  withheld  against  them. 
'Whether  or  not  the  deacon-coavener  was  one  of  the  goilty 
parties,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  trades 
opposed  the  "  liberteis  of  the  bruch,"  but  for  what  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  surmise. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  the  opposition, 
the  action  of  the  mamstrates  in  regard  to  Bos  a.nd  his  colleagues 
Tesulted  in  riots  in  uie  city.  As  much  may  be  gathered  from 
several  minutes.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1606,  the  provost, 
magistrates,  and  council  appointed  that  "twa  commissioneris, 
with  ane  of  the  balleis,  be  direct  [sent]  to  the  [Pn^  counsal 
to  be  haldin  in  Sanct  Jhonstoune  [Perth]  this  nixt  Thursday 
the  sevint  of  August,  to  meane  to  the  [I*nvy]  counsale  of  the 
lait  truble  and  seditioune  fallin  furtb  in  this  towne,  and  insorec- 
tioune  maid  against  the  magistratis,  and  to  procuir  of  the 
counsale  that  ane  daye  of  tiyell  of  the  said  insorectioune  may 
be  appointit  in  this  towne."  This  commission  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  their  application  to  the  Ftivy  Council,  for,  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  presented  to  the  Town 
Council  a  petition  from  Adam  Neil  and  Samuel  Liston,  "watt^ 
dit  in  Linlythgow  for  the  last  vproir  done  in  this  towns," 
confessing  their  &ult,  and  desiring  that  steps  be  taken  towards 
their  release.  John  Boyd  was  made  a  bui^sa,  and  his  fines 
were  remitted  bim,  on  ihe  20th  of  September  following,  for  the 
service  he  had  done  to  the  town,  in  assisting  to  quell  a  distur- 
bance which  had  arisen  when  the  magistrates  and  council  were 
la  Linlithgow.  At  the  same  time  "Mathew  Calmerowne,"  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  city,  was  similarly  honoured  for  bis  good 
services  "  that  nicht  the  provist,  balleis,  and  counsale  wes  per- 
sewit  be  the  laird  of  Mynto,  elder  and  yonnger." 

The  time  for  the  annual  election  of  the  provost  and  magis- 
trates came  round,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  30th  September, 
1606,  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  council  was  convened 
for  that  purpose.  A  letter  had,  however,  been  received  from 
the  king,  declaring  that  it  was  his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  election  should  be  postponed  until  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber. This  the  council  agreed  to  do,  protesting  that  it  should  not 
prejudice  their  privilege  of  electing  their  magistrates  at  th« 
ordinary  time  in  the  future.  On  the  1st  October,  1606,  the 
council  received  this  epistle  from  the  king: — 

"JAMES,  R.  Trustye  and  weilbeloued,  we  greit  you  hurUye 
Weill  Quhairas  the  laite  bygane  disordour  and  ryotte  within 
that  our  <utye  hes  gevin  ws  most  iust  cans  of  offence  to  sie  the 
commownea  of  the  same  without  any  respect  of  thair  dewtifuU 
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obedience  voto  ws,  to  be  this  distractit  in  factionis  and  pairteia 
ania&g  (bemeselfis;  and  we,  vnderstanding  that  one  of  the  greib- 
est  causia  of  the  same  hes  beio  the  Btryfe  and  competencye 
betoix  sum  peraonis  for  the  plaice  of  the  provestrie  of  that  your 
citye,  the  oroinaiye  tyme  of  the  electioun  of  your  magistrattis 
for  this  yeir  being  now  past,  we  half  thoght  meitt  for  keiping 
of  that  our  citye  in  goode  rewlle  and  ordour,  and  for  taking 
awaye  any  suche  lyke  occasion  of  misdemeanour  heirefter,  to 
-will  and  requyre  yow  to  make  particular  chcnce  and  to  elect 
Matbow  TumebuU,  Thomas  Mwire  and  Kobert  Bowatt  to  be 
yoor  ballleia  for  this  yeir  ensewing,  being  men  (as  we  vnder- 
stand)  very  indifferent,  and  weill  disposed  to  sie  our  peace 
keiped,  and  desyreis  to  haif  the  citye  floorische,  vnto  quhais 
electioune  also  Uie  archbischope  of  Qlasgow  hes  gevin  his  con- 
Bent.  And  we  intend  to  appoyate  no  provest  presentlye  quhill 
vponn  &rder  advyse  we  signifie  onr  pleasure  thairanent.  In 
the  meantyme,  willing  yow  to  conforme  yourselfis  in  all  obedi- 
ence to  these  your  ma^tratts,  we  bid  you  fairweill.  From 
our  court  at  Hamptoun  Courte  the  first  of  October  1606.  To 
our  trustyo  and  weillbeloued  the  Bailleis  and  Counsell  of  our 
citye  of  Glasgow." 

This  document  reduces  the  cause  of  the  dispute  to  personal 
jealousy.  The  council  met  on  the  3rd  November,  1606,  and 
postponed  consideration  of  the  letter  until  the  lltb  of  the 
month.  On  the  13th  November,  the  coaodl  minuted  another 
protest,  but  did  not  act  on  the  royal  mandate.  Next  day, 
nowever,  they  seeitk  to  have  bees  called  together  peremptorily, 
for,  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop,  they  took  into  considera- 
tion how  uiey  should  do  anent  tbe  election  of  magistrates,  so 
as  to  satisfy  tho  king.  After  reasoning,  it  was  "  proponit  to  my 
lord  of  Glasgow,  for  eatableising  of  ane  solid  ordour  in  cheising 
of  the  magistratia  heirefter,  and  for  quietnes  of  this  towne,  that 
the  lyttis  of  the  bailleis  be  presentit  to  the  bischope  as  of  awld, 
to  the  effect  that  his  lordschip  may  mak  chois  of  thrie  of  the 
saidis  lyttie  to  be  balleis,  and  that  the  said  archbischope  propone 
and  present  to  the  balleis  and  counsale  of  the  town  twa  or  tbrie 
of  the  said  counsalo  that  ane  of  tbame  may  be  acceptit  to  be 
thair  provist,  or  that  the  saidis  balleis  and  counaaJe  sail  propone 
and  present  to  the  said  archbischope  twa  or  tbrie  of  thair 
counsale  tiiat  hia  lordschip  may  name  ane  of  thame  to  be  thair 
provist."     The  archbishop  agreed  to  lay  this  proposal  before  the 

In  Wodrow's  Lift  of  Spoiswood,  reproduced  Id  the  Scotickroni- 
eon  (1867-8  Ed.),  there  is  a  letter,  written  by  the  archbishop, 
which  throws  considerable  light  upon  tbe  subject  now  under 
review.  Wodrow  Uiere  states  (Scot.,  VoL  in.,  p.  289),  under  Ute 
probable  date  of  1609,  that  "this  year,  as  I  take  it,— bat  the 
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letter  waoting  date  I  am  not  positive,  only  it  seems  to  be  befoi-e 
ane  Assembly,  probably  that  at  Glaegow, — there  came  a  letter 
from  the  king,  by  the  bishop's  [Spottiswoode's]  procurement,  no 
doubt,  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  directing  them  in  the  choice  of  their 
ra^istrates,  which  was  very  heavily  taken  by  the  touti.  The 
bishop,  however,  by  his  influence,  keeped  matters  smooth  under 
this  step,  scarce  ever  taken  with  roydl  [?]  bumhs,  but  [except] 
when  arbitrary  methods  are  carrying  on,  and  to  serve  some 
particular  purpose.  Upon  this,  in  November,  the  bishop  writes 
the  following  letter  to  the  king,  giving  the  history  of  this 
matter,  which  I  will  not  grudge  to  transcribe. 

'"Most  Gracious  Soveraigne,— The  Letter  which  it  pleased  your 
Majesty  to  send  to  the  City  of  Glasgow,  for  Electing  their  Baillies 
this  year,  was  by  some  of  their  number  so  misconstrued,  as  it 
bred  no  little  business ;  yet  nt  last  they  are  won  to  obedience, 
and  have  advised  to  pass  from  their  new  lihertys,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  custome  of  former  times ;  which  as  it  is  more 
ancient,  so  it  will  prove  much  better  to  their  Estate  than  the 
new  formes  they  desired.  And  if  it  may  be  your  Maty's.  good 
pleasure  to  bear  a  little  of  the  course  that  has  been  keeped  in 
thir  matters :  whereas  at  the  receipt  of  your  Highnes'  Letter, 
which  was  upon  the  3rd  of  November  [1606],  the  Answere  was 
delayed  till  the  II  of  the  sama  All  the  mid  time  was  spent  in 
animating  the  Bui^esses  against  the  directions  thereof,  wherein 
some  of  the  Factious  so  prevailed  that  in  the  morning  of  that  11 
day,  it  was  noised  that  all  the  people  of  the  City  would  meet  at 
the  Tolbooth,  and  oppose  themselves,  by  taking  Protestations 
in  contrair  of  the  Letter.  Oei'tain,  also,  were  put  out  to  warn 
me,  that  it  was  not  expedient  that  I  should  come  to  the  Council, 
because,  in  opposition,  there  might  fall  out  some  things  that 
might  not  be  so  easily  redressed.  Suspecting  the  Counsel  that 
was  given  me,  I  answered,  that  as  I  had  delivered  your  Letter, 
so  I  would  not  cease  to  ume  the  obedience  thereof;  and  if  any 
man  would  be  unruly,  I  should  be  patient :  therefore  I  would 
keep  the  place,  to  bear  witnes  of  any  man's  doing.  This  heard, 
they  resolved  not  to  meet  at  all ;  and  when  I  was  come  to  the 
Tolbooth,  abiding  there  from  ten  to  twelve,  none  appeared. 
Certain  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Touu,  the  Principall  of  the 
Colledge,  and  some  other  Gentlemen,  were  with  me,  in  whose 
presence  I  took  Documents,  in  the  hands  of  3  Nottarrs,  of  this 
their  refusall,  witnessed  by  their  wilful!  absence,  and  C^rtifyed 
that  I  would  advertise  your  Highnea  The  conscience  of  their 
misbehaviour,  and  fear  of  complaining,  drew  them  to  intercede 
with  me  in  the  evening,  by  their  Pastors,  that  I  would  not  be 
hasty  to  advertise ;  promising,  at  my  desire,  to  conveen  the  next 
day,  and  give  a  reverend  Answer,  which  they  did,  taking  tbe 
course  that  your  Maty,  will  perceive  in  their  Act  of  Council, 
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Bubecribed  l>y  the  Clerk  of  the  Toud,  and  three  Miaisters  as 
Witnesses.  The  Crafts  that  had  not  place  to  meet  with  them  in 
Council,  Conveened  apart  also,  profeasing  their  obedience,  with 
an  humble  acknowledgment  of  your  Uaty's.  iavours  unto  those 
of  their  number  that  were  detained  in  Ward,  and  desiring  ijie 
£lectioa  of  their  Magistrates  might  be  after  the  ancient  Form 
mmply,  wherein  they  differed  somewhat  from  the  Council,  as 
your  Maty,  will  perceive  by  reading  the  different  writes.  After 
this  appeared  a  wonderful  change  in  the  people,  all  of  them 
striving  who  should  be  first  in  obedience,  and  best  reported  of; 
BO  as  now  we  only  attend  your  Maty's.  good  pleasure  to  follow 
it,  without  any  reasoning.  And  if  I  m^  be  so  bold,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  their  present  Estate,  in  all  humblenes  I  present 
my  opinion  to  your  most  Sacred  Maty.,  that  it  may  be  your 
Higbnes'  gracious  pleasure  to  command  them  of  new  to  Elect 
tbe  Baillies  that  were  Nominat  by  your  Maty,  in  your  first 
Letter,  and  to  signify  that  it  is  your  Highnes'  mind  that  they 
have  no  Frovost  at  this  time ;  but  in  tbe  meantime,  to  chuse  a 
discreet  council,  half  of  the  merchants,  half  of  the  Crafts,  accord- 
ing to  the  KoU,  whereunto,  of  both  partys  I  have  warrand,  and 
yet  cannot  be  well  received  of  that  multitude  without  your 
flpeciall  direction.  And  as  to  the  desire  of  the  Councill  of  the 
Toud  anent  the  Election  of  tbe  Frovost,  please  your  Maty,  to 
reserve  it  to  your  Highnes'  good  advice  for  a  certain  time.  This, 
Sr.,  if  it  may  please  your  Maty,  to  command,  will  be  readily 
effected,  and  shall  bring  things  to  such  quietnes  here,  as  it  shaU 
not  be  remembered  there  was  amongst  them  formerly  any  differ- 
ence. Pardon  me,  Sr.,  that  I  have  been  so  long  upon  this 
matter,  for  I  desire  the  disposition  of  the  people  should  be 
known  to  your  Maty.,  and  my  pains  taken  with  them,  some- 
times threatening  them,  sometimes  perswading,  and  warning 
them  oat  of  the  Pulpit,  to  beware  of  such  courses  as  had  tbe 
Ministers  taken  in  their  Rebellion,  who  thought  the  liberty  of 
the  Kirk  was  hazarded  in  the  obedience  of  your  Highnes'  com- 
mandments. But  for  these  matters  of  the  Ministers,  please  your 
Maty.,  we  are  here  quiet,  and  their  absence  will  even  breed  a 
foigetfolness.'" 

By  a  comparison  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  letter  and 
those  in  the  Burgh  Records,  it  is  apparent  that  the  archbishop's 
epistle  to  the  king  must  have  been  written  some  time  between 
the  14th  November,  1606,  and  the  22nd  December  of  tbe  same 
year.  Wodrow,  therefore,  has  made  a  mistake  in  fixing  tho 
date  at  1609,  though  in  bis  other  conclusions  he  b  in  the 
main  correct. 

The  king,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  acted  upon  the  suggestions 
made  by  /o^bishop  Spottiswoode,  for  on  the  22nd  December, 
11306,  the  Records  state  that  "In  presence  of  my  lord  of  Glasgow 
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his  Majesteia  letire  being  prodacit  for  olectionn  and  nominaticMk 
of  the  Dftlleia  for  this  instant  yoir,  quhilk  beiiiff  nad  his  Mfyestie 
there]^  ordanit  as  hefoir  that  Robert  Rowatt,  Uathew  TumbuU, 
and  Thomas  Mure  should  be  electit  balleia  for  this  instant  yeir," 
and  the  council,  in  conformity  with  their  instructions,  elected 
these  men  to  the  office.  The  royal  letter  had  reference  also 
to  the  composition  of  the  council,  for  at  a  meeting  on  the  24th 
of  December,  the  old  and  new  bailies,  in  accordance  with  the 
king's  special  instructions,  and  acting  upon  their  ancient 
privilege,  agreed  that  they  should  admit,  for  this  year  only, 
eleven  craftsmen  upon  the  council,  with  twelve  merchants, 
but  on  the  express  understanding  that  the  admission  of  so 
many  craftsmen  should  not  be  held  as  a  precedent  in  the  future. 
Robert  Rowat,  Mathew  Turnbull,  and  Thomas  Mure,  protested 
against  the  admission  of  so  many  craftsmen,  in  I'espect  that  the 
same  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  custom 
and  use  of  the  burgh;  but  Deacon-Convener  Braidwood,  for 
himself  and  in  name  of  the  crafts,  claimed  that  the  mode  of 
choosing  the  bulies  and  council  then  adopted,  should  not  prejudice 
the  riffht  of  the  crafts  to  "  equalitie  of  govemament." 

Nothing  noteworthy  was  done  in  regard  to  this  interesting 
question  of  municipal  government  until  the  11th  July,  1607-  At 
a  meeting  of  council  on  that  day  there  "compeirit  John  Hwittoune. 
direct  [sent]  fra  my  lord  of  Glasgow  fra  the  costell  and  presentit 
ane  lettir  derect  fra  his  Majestic  to  the  balleis  and  counsele 
anent  the  ancient  libertie  and  priuelege  of  the  bischopes  of 
Glasgow  in  electioun  of  the  magistratis,  dight  at  Greinviche 
the  wirid  of  Junii  1607,  quhilk  being  red  was  left  in  the  handis 
of  Robert  Rowat,  bailie,  and  continows  ansuer  thairof  quhill 
my  lord  of  Glaseowis  awin  presence  with  ane  greter  nwmber 
of  the  counsell '  "  The  saidis  balleia  and  personis  vpoune 
counsell  being  convenit,"  on  the  19th  September,  "ane  reuerent 
fathir  in  God  John  Archiebischope  of  Glasgow,  quha  exponib 
and  declairit  to  the  foirsaidis  balleis  and  counsell,  that  was  nocht 
vnknavin  to  thame,  that  thai  be  thair  letteris  direct  to  our 
Soverane  Lord  for  settleing  of  ane  Boleid  ordour  in  electioune 
of  our  ma^stratis  of  the  said  bruch  in  tyme  cuminge,  hwmblie 
schawin  and  declairit  to  his  Hienes  that  thai  wald  willinglie 
follow  and  qubatevir  wes  bis  Majesteis  will  and  pleasour 
thairintill,  and  did  craif  vndirstand  the  same  quhill  his  Hienes 
wilt  wes  knawin  to  thame,  ressauit  vpone  the  [11th]  day  of 
[July]  last  bypast,  and  quhairof  thai  continowit  the  ansuer 
qubUI  the  said  reuerent  latheris  awin  presens  and  that  ane 
sufficient  nwmber  of  counsele  of  the  toune  wes  convenit,  and 
this  day  the  said  reuerent  &thir  being  present  and  the  counsel 
of  the  towne  aofficientlie  convenit,  desyrit  the  saidis  balleis  and 
counsell  to  adwys  and  gif  ansuer  to  his  Hienes  lettir.    Efter 
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Tusoning  and  coosultatiouDe  bad  thairanent,  tiie  sudis  balleis 
and  coonsell,  vnderBtandiog  be  bis  Mf^esteb  lettir  that  it  was 
his  Hienes  will  and  pleaaour,  for  the  bettir  peice  and  quyetnes 
of  tbair  towne,  that  thai  soidd  confonae  tfaame  selfis  and  a^rie 
that  the  cheising  of  tbair  magiatratis  sould  be  according  to  the 
awld  aacient  coatome  veit  and  observit  be  tbo  arcbibiscbope  of 
Gla^ow,  and  the  said  Archibischope  himself  acknavlegit  in  his 
priviledges  in  presenting  of  the  provist  and  nominatioune  of 
the  balleis  as  rtberis  hia  predicessouris  vsit  of  befoir.  For 
obedience  of  the  quhilk  bis  Hienes  lettiris,  and  for  the  peice 
and  quyetnes  of  tbair  towne,  and  eschewing  of  all  twmult 
thaiianeat  beireftir,  condiscendit  and  a^reit  that  thair  magis- 
tratis,  to  wit,  provist  and  balleis,  be  presentit  and  nominat 
'be  tbe  said  reverent  fathir  at  Michelmes  nixt  to  cwme  and  in 
all  tyme  cuming,  according  to  the  awld  ancient  fornie  and 
custom  observit  thairanent  of  befoir,  and  the  said  archibischope 
in  all  bis  privileges  concerning  tbe  said  electioune." 

Acting  on  tbe  minate  quoted,  Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  on  6th 
October,  1607,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  nominated 
John  Howstone  of  that  Ilk  as  provost,  and  the  nomination 
was  accepted  by  tbe  council.  At  tbe  same  meeting  the  prelate 
of  Glasgow  selected  three  persons  to  act  as  bailies.  Dean  of 
Guild  Faulds  protested  that  the  council  should  consist  of  two- 
thirds  merchants  and  one-third  craftsmen ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Deacon-Convener  Braidwood  claimed  equal  rights.  The 
conncil  was,  however,  constituted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  previous  year. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

(A.D.  1606  TO  A.D.  1615.) 

The  Town  Council  in  Search  of  a  Hangman — Financuil  and 
SaniUvry  Snaetmenis — Sixteen  Weeka  Frost  arid  tk^  Clyde 
Frozen  Over — Population  of  the  City — The  Firat  General 
Aeaembly  tn  Glasgow — Important  Charier  to  the  Munid- 
palitif — Apprefiension  arul  Execution  of  a  Jesuit  in  Olaegow. 

The  eveiy-day  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  from  1605  to 
1615  was  comparatively  quiet  aud  uneventful ;  but  tbe  city 
continued  to  progress  towards  a  higher  civilisation  than  it  had 
ever  yet  known.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  had  repaired  the 
episcopal  palace  or  castle  to  eomething  like  its  former  magni- 
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ficencc ;  and  his  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Cathedral,  the  leaden  roof  of  which  he  commenced,  during 
hie  stay  in  Glasgow,  to  construct. 

While  the  must  important  work  in  which  the  Town  Council 
was  engaged  during  the  first  few  years  of  this  period  was  in 
connection  with  the  "  libertie  "  of  the  burgh,  their  attention  was 
also  called  to  matters  requiring  the  most  delicate  and  judicious 
treatment.  As  un  many  previous  occasions  they  were  frequently 
exercised  in  regard  to  outbreaks  of  the  plague  in  various  parte 
of  the  country,  and  they  took  the  usual  precautions  to  prevent 
contagion  to  Glasgow.  Disturbances  at  the  Fair  time  were 
not  yet  things  of  the  past.  A  minute  in  the  Burgh  Records, 
dattid  3rd  July,  1605,  relates  that  twenty  men  of  the  merchant 
rank,  and  two  from  each  ci'aft,  each  armed  with  corselet  and  pike, 
were  elected  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  burgh  oa  Fair  Saturday. 
On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  two  craftamen  were  ordained  to 
have  their  freedom  cried  down  for  commencing  a  disturbance  at 
the  Fair,  In  tlie  course  of  the  August  following  the  tleshers 
were  ordered  not  to  "  hoch  ky  on  the  calsay" — certainly  a  very 
objectionable  practice — under  pains  and  penalties. 

A  grimly  amusing  episode  is  revealed  by  an  entry  in  the  records, 
and  it  reflects  credit  on  the  tact  of  the  magistrate  under  embar- 
rassing circumstances.  On  7th  September,  1605,  it  was  declared 
that  an  individual,  whose  name  is  given  as  John  K'Clelland, 
and  who  lay  under  sentence  of  death  for  an  offence  against  the 
property  of  the  community,  justly  deserved  to  suffer  death. 
"  Nevcrtheles,"  proceeds  the  record,  "  the  proveist,  bailleis,  and 
counsall,  desolat  of  ane  executor,  to  execute  the  hie  justice  [on] 
malefactouris,  hes  acccptit,  admitit  and  resaveit  the  said  John  to 
be  thair  executour  in  tne  said  justiciarie,  and  hes  dispensit  with 
the  said  act  crymis  of  thift  committit  be  him  for  acceptatioune 
of  the  said  office."  John  accepted  the  appointment,  and  he 
bound  and  obliged  himself  "  cairfullie  and  diligentlie  to  attend 
and  awayt  thairvpone,  and  give  evir  eschew  heireflir  or  leif  the 
said  office  grantis  and  consentis  that  he  be  hangit  to  the  deid, 
but  [without]  ano  assyse  [tnal],  quhairevir  he  may  be  appre- 
hendit,  and  biudis  and  obleissis  him  nevir  to  depairt  out  of  this 
towne  to  na  pairt  to  execut  the  said  office  without  the  speciall 
leif  and  licence  of  the  said  proveist,  bailleis,  and  counsall  had  to 
that  effect."  The  bargain  seems  to  have  excited  the  execration 
of  the  towns-people  against  M'Clelland,  for  the  council  thought 
it  necessary  to  enact  that  any  person  within  the  bui^b,  old  or 
young,  who  should  annoy  him  either  by  word  or  by  deed  should 
incur  the  penalty  of  £,o  Scots  (8s.  4d.  sterling). 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  was  an  enactment  passed 
on  the  15th  October,  1605.  It  was  then  enjoined  that  the 
"wattir  serjand"  should  allow  none  to  be  in  the  leper  hospital 
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at  tbe  Brigeod,  except  such  as  were  placed  there  by  the  provost 
and  ma^strates ;  and  he  was  to  permit  none  of  the  inmates  to 
ffo  into  the  town  on  days  other  than  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Such  visitors  were  to  remain  in  the  city  no  longer  than  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  two  in  the  day,  and  they  were  to  "  gang 
vpoane  tbe  calsay  syde  with  thair  wussellia  [veils]  on  thair 
finces,  and  clopperis  [dappers]."  The  zeal  of  the  municipal 
mvernors  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  amenities  of  the  Clyde 
IS  exhibited  by  another  instruction  given  to  this  important 
official — that  he  "  suffir  na  stanes  nor  ballest  to  he  cbshIq  out 
of  the  boitis  and  barkis  in  the  wattir  or  wattirsyd,  and  give  ony 
persoune  does  the  samin  he  to  accuia  thame  befoir  tbe  bailleis." 
On  the  31st  October,  1605,  a  meeting  of  some  members  of  the 
council  was  held  to  hear  James  Lyon,  the  town's  collector,  and 
James  Braidwood,  the  deacon-convener,  as  his  cautioner,  "compt 
of  thair  intromissioune  with  the  town's  pairt  of  the  salt  of  the 
wentur  schip  brocht  in  be  ane  Dutcheman,  and  that  conforme  to 
ane  act  of  counsall  maid  of  befoir  for  heiring  thairof ;  quhilkis 
persounis  [the  members  of  the  council]  haifand  hard,  seine,  and 
considerit  the  saidis  comptis,  findis  restand  in  thair  handis 
xxxvij  IL  X  s.  [£3,  2b.  6d.  sterling],  quhairof  is  allowit  to  thame 
for  thair  painis  seivintein  pundia  x  s.  [£l,  9s.  2d.  sterling],  sua 
restis  to  be  payit  be  thame  to  the  toune  tuentie  pundis  money, 
quhilk  is  ordainit  to  be  produeit  befoir  the  counsall  Setterday 
next."  How  some  of  that  money  was  applied  may  be  learned 
from  the  statement,  in  a  minute  of  12th  December  following, 
when  Marion  Bell  was  ordered  to  be  paid  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  banquet  made  by  her  to  the  provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild, 
deacon-convener,  and  certain  other  members  of  the  council,  "at 
the  proveistis  gudnicbt  quhen  he  past  to  Lundoune."  This 
festive  occasion  would  be  prior  to  the  departure  of  Sir  George 
Elphinstone  to  obtain  a  ratification^  of  the  liberties  of  the  burgh 
from  the  king. 

A  statute  passed  by  tbe  Town  Council  on  the  2nd  May,  1607, 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  victuals  other  than  in  the  public  markets, 
reveals  the  fact  that  "  schipis,  barkis,  and  boitis  from  Ingland, 
Irreland,  Hylandis,  and  sindrie  vther  partis"  frequently  arrived 
at  the  Broomielaw.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  trade  in  the 
tily  maybe  gained  from  the  statement  that  on  26tb  May,  1607, 
at  the  Whitsunday  Court  of  Glasgow,  held  on  the  Green,  the 
penny  custom  of  the  bridge  was  let  for  the  year  to  Ninian 
Anderson,  deacon  of  the  cordiners,  for  315  merks  (£17,  10s. 
sterling),  and  the  casualties  of  the  ladle  to  James  Greenlees  for 
1370  merks  (£76,  2s.  2^d.  sterling). 

Tbe  municipal  authorities  appear  at  this  Ume  to  have  been 
greatly  troubled  on  account  of  their  rapidly  accumulating 
debt,  and  John  Bonus,  merchant,  on  the  18th  Februaiy,  1608, 
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offered  to  relieve  the  town  of  9000  merka  (£500  sterling),  on 
coDdition  tbat  the  customa,  the  whole  burgess  fees,  and  the 
court  fines  were  given  him  for  eight  years.  This  and  several 
similar  proposals  were  considered,  with  what  result  is  not  known. 
On  the  16ta  July,  1608,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Town  Council, 
under  an  act  from  the  king  presented  to  the  Ck>Dvention  of 
BuT^hs,  that,  in  the  words  of  that  act,  "  na  maner  of  fewal  or 
fuilze  sould  be  bad,  Inid,  or  keippit  vpooe  the  streittis,  sein  to 
ony  peisoun,  or  in  ony  puirt  within  bruche  or  citie,  and  that  be 
rasoun  the  samein  is  nocht  only  vncumlie  and  incivile  hot 
lykwayis  verie  dangenis  in  tyme  of  plaig  and  pestilence,  and 
verie  infectuse  of  iteel^  and  siklyk  ^at  na  maner  of  swyne  be 
faadin  within  ony  bniche  or  citie."  This  sanitary  enactment 
may  reveal  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  frequent  outbreaks  of 
pestilence  throughout  the  country.  The  same  day,  the  conndl 
concluded  that  it  was  necessary  that  "  ane  bulwork  or  butradge 
be  bigit  befoir  the  yonmest  piller  of  the  brig  except  ane,"  and 
the  master  of  work  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  improve- 
ment at  once.  The  pri\'ilegea  of  the  bailies  were,  seemingly, 
being  infringed,  for  it  is  stated,  on  the  4th  September,  1608, 
that  they,  "  vndeT^tanding  that  the  counsall  seat  in  the  thrie 
kirks  ar  abusit  be  sindrie  strangeris  and  vtheris  of  the  toun 
quha  ar  nocht  vpoae  counsall,"  gave  ordei-s  to  the  town's  ofiEicers 
to  keep  these  seats  reserved  for  them  and  them  alone. 

That  a  severe  frost  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1607-8,  is 
revealed  by  an  entry  in  the  rcconls  under  date  of  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1608.  On  that  day,  the  magistrates  and  council,  taking 
into  consideration  that  Ninian  Anderson,  tacksman  of  the  bridge 
custom  for  1607,  had  sustained  loss  "  be  wehement  frost,  quhairby 
the  river  of  Clyd  was  closit  be  the  space  of  xvj  oulkis  Tweeks], 
sua  that  na  leadining  of  heiring  could  be  at  the  said  river 
during  the  said  space,  nor  yit  could  cum  to  the  brig  of  the  said 
burghe,  bot  altogidder  transportit  be  iis  to  sindrie  pairtis  of  the 
countrie,  and  that  the  samin  wes  the  onlie  and  cbeif  commoditie 
of  the  said  cuatome,"  they  remitted  Anderson  the  sum  of  £40 
Scots  (£3,  6s.  8d.  sterling).  The  ancient  manner  of  celebrating 
the  king's  birth-day  is  discovered  by  the  statement  that,  on  the 
19th  August,  1609,  the  sum  of  £16,  lOs.  Scots  (£1,  7b.  6d.  ster- 
ling) was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  liquidation  of  the  expense  of 
"  wyoe  and  confeitis"  consumed  at  the  Cross  on  the  king's  day, 
the  5th  of  July  previous,  by  the  magistrates  and  council,  aasbted 
by  the  archbishop  and  several  noblemen.  On  the  9th  November 
following,  a  deputation  of  the  council  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  archbishop  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  "  to  lament 
and  deploir  to  bis  Hienes  the  rwein  and  daylie  decay  of  our 
metropolitan  kirk,  and  brig,  and  to  swit  his  Hienea  help  and 
snpplie  thairto." 
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In  the  coarse  of  the  year  1610,  Archbishop  Spottiswoode 
directed  the  population  of  the  city  to  be  aBcertaJDed,  with  the 
result  that  it  waa  foand  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was 
7644.  This  represents  an  increase  of  644  since  1600.  "  Qeorge 
Smyth,  rewler  of  the  Tolbuith  Knok,"  on  the  27th  January, 
1610,  "  bund  him  to  the  toun  to  rewll  the  said  knok  for  all  the 
dayis  of  his  lyfetyme  for  the  sowme  of  tuentie  pundis  [XI,  13a. 
4d.  sterling]  money  yeirlie  .  .  .  and  siklyke,  oblissis  him 
to  revll  ue  Hie  Eirk  Enok  and  keip  the  same  in  gangand 
grath,  and  visie  hir  twa  senerall  dayis  in  the  wik,  the  sessioun 
payand  him  ten  merkis  [lis.  1^  sterling]  yeirlie," 

A  meeting  of  General  Assembly  waa  neld  in  Glasgow  in 
Jnn^  1610.  By  it  the  position  of  the  bishops  was  coosidei^ 
ably  strengthened,  and  their  powers  increased  and  acknowledged 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  had  been  since  the  Befor- 
jnatitm,  fifty  years  before.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  presided 
at  this  Assembly,  and  he  has  left  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 
"  The  king,"  says  Spottiswoode  {Hiat.  Oh.  iS^f.,  Bannatyne  CI. 
Ed.,  Vol  III.,  p.  205),  "  by  his  letters  was  now  daily  urging  the 
Inshops  to  take  open  them  the  administration  of  all  church 
affiurs ;  and  they,  unwilling  to  make  any  change  without  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  ministers,  an  assembly  to 
ibis  effect  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Glasgow  the  sixth,  eighth, 
of  June  [I6I0].  The  earl  of  Dunbar,  Sir  John  Preston,  presi- 
dent of  Session,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hay,  secretary,  being  com- 
missioaera  for  the  king,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  elected 
to  preside.  There  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  cofumissioners 
<Nf  certain  points  of  discipline  which  bis  majesty  craved  to  be 
determined, '  That  all  things  might  be  done  thereafter  orderly 
in  the  church,  and  with  that  consent  and  harmony  which  was 
fitting  among  preachers.'"  Three  days  being  spent  in  debate, 
at  lait  nine  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  the  first  being  that, 
"The  Assembly  did  acknowledge  the  indication  of  all  such 
general  meetings  of  the  church  to  belong  to  his  majesty  by  the 
prerogative  of  his  crown,  and  all  convocations  in  that  kind 
without  his  licence  to  be  merely  unlawful,  condemning  the 
coovenMcle  of  Aberdeen  made  in  the  year  1605,  as  having  no 
warrant  from  his  majesty,  and  contrary  to  the  prohibition  he 
bad  given."  The  other  eight  conclusions  had  reference  to  the 
power  of  a  prelate  within  his  diocese.  Spottiswoode  proceeds;— 
"These  conclusions  being  taken,  it  was  complained  in  behalf  of 
the  moderators  of  presbyteries,  wbo  had  served  since  the  year 
1606,  'That  notwithstanding  of  the  promise  made  at  their 
accepting  of  the  charge,  they  had  received  no  payment  at  all  of 
the  stipend  allowed.'  Which  the  earl  of  Dunbar  excused  by  his 
iAsence  forth  of  the  country,  offering,  'That  until  that  time 
there  was  never  any  motion  made  Shereof  to  him,  and  Uiat 
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before  tbe  dissolving  of  the  Assembly  he  should  cause  satisfac- 
tion to  be  given  to  them  for  the  time  past,'  declaring  withal, 
'That  seeing  order  was  taken  for  the  moderation  of  preabyteries 
in  times  coming,  his  majesty's  treasurer  should  not  be  any 
further  burdened  with  thnt  payment.'  The  ministers,  therein 
remitting  themselves  to  his  majesty's  good  pleasure,  gave  his 
lordship  thanks  for  that  he  bad  oSered ;  which  he  did  also  see 
performed,  some  five  thousand  pounds  Scots  [£416,  13s.  4d. 
sterling]  being  distributed  by  the  treasurer's  servants  among 
those  that  had  borne  the  charge.  Certain  of  the  discontented 
did  interpret  it  to  be  a  sort  of  corruption,  giving  out  '  That  this 
was  done  for  obtaining  the  ministers'  voices;'  howbeit  the  debt 
was  known  to  be  just,  and  that  no  motion  was  made  of  that 
business  before  the  foresaid  conclusions  were  enacted."  At  the 
same  assembly  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the  Earls  of  Angus 
and  Erroll,  excommunicated  for  their  implication  in  popish  con- 
spiracies, were  absolved  on  condition  that  they  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  swear  to  continue  in  the  profession  of 
religion  as  then  established. 

Hitherto  the  ordination  of  bishops  and  archbishops  had  been 
merely  that  of  ministers.  From  the  Reformation  they  had  been 
presented  to  and  held  the  episcopal  office  without  episcopal 
ordination.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  King  James  connection  with  the  English  prelates 
had,  however,  convinced  him  that  such  consecration  was  neces- 
sary, and  on  the  21st  October,  1610,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
in  company  with  Bishop  ^^milton  of  Galloway,  and  Bishop 
Lamb  of  Brechin,  were  duly  consecrated  in  London,  according 
to  the  English  ordinal,  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Rochester, 
and  Worcester. 

A  new  liberty  to  the  Clyde  having  been  purchased  by  Dum- 
barton, the  magistrates  and  council  of  Glasgow  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  prejudicial  to  the  ancient  liberty  and 
right  of  their  city.  The  nature  of  the  purchased  liberty  is 
not  stated,  but  whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  rulers  of 
Glasgow  considered  the  occasion  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  them,  on  the  5th  March,  1610,  in  instructing  the  pro- 
vost and  their  clerk  to  ride  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  lawyei^  concerning  the  possibility  of  procuring  a 
suspension  of  this  new  liberty.  A  large  number  of  documents 
was  sent  with  them  to  show  the  relationship  of  Glasgow  to  the 
Clyde,  and  its  then  existent  privileges.  On  the  23m  of  April, 
1611,  the  council  received  from  the  king  a  ratification  of  their 
own  privileges,  and  there  the  matter  seems  to  have  rested. 
The  outcome  of  this  affair  was  advantageous  to  the  city,  and  it 
attained  a  semi-independeDce.  What  the  result  was  is  brieBy 
stated  in  the  Municipal  Commission  Report  of  183S.     The 
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learned  ComEoiBuoneTB  say: — "In  the  year  1611,  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  archbishop  [SpottUwoode]  who  th«o  filled  the  see 
of  Glasgow,  a  royal  chuter  was  granted,  not  solely  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  succesaors,  bub  to  the  magistrates,  council  and 
community,  disponing  to  them  the  said  bursh  and  city  of 
Glasgow,  and  erecting  the  same  'in  unam  hberum  burgum 
regalem '  [into  ane  trie  burgh  regall],  to  be  holden  in  feuferm, 
heritage,  and  free  burgage,  for  service  of  hurgh  used  and  wont, 
and  for  payment  to  the  archbishop  of  16  merks  [178.  Dgd. 
sterling]  yearly,  and  without  prejudice  to  his  rights  in  the 
election  <n  magistrates  or  to  his  jurisdiction  of  regality,  or  to 
any  other  of  his  rights  and  privileges."  The  advantage  was  not 
very  great,  but  it  was  still  a  step  towards  the  higher  freedom 
of  royalty. 

In  this  same  month  of  Apnl,  1611,  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  apprentices,  and  the  scholars  at  the  grammar  school, 
-wasting  their  time  in  bowling  alleys  and  kindred  places  of 
amusement ;  and  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  was  ordered 
to  make  archery  the  pastime  of  his  pupils,  Ninian  Kirkend 
was,  on  the  2nd  June,  connoted  of  slandering  the  magistrates, 
by  stating  that  they  "leivit  vpone  his  geir  and  vthir  mennis 
geir."  Several  parties  were  appointed,  on  the  8th  June,  1612, 
"  to  prepair  sik  chenyeis  of  ime,  towis,  capillis,  hogheidis,  and 
vthir  necessaris  for  taking  away  of  certain  stanes  at  Dumbuck 
Ford  in  the  river,"  a  woA  begun  in  1556,  It  was  after\vard8 
ordained  that  twenty  men  from  the  merchants  and  twenty 
&om  the  crafts  were  to  do  the  work,  and  in  the  following  month 
ten  of  these  were  fined  for  failing  to  appear  at  Dumbuck  as 
they  had  been  ordered. 

In  October,  1614,  a  Jesuit,  named  John  Ogilvie,  was  appre- 
hended in  Glasgow.  On  him  were  found  a  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  books,  together  with  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
other  relics.  Judges  were  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  try  this  man, 
whose  profession  was  then  considered  sufficient  ground  of  sus- 
picion. He  stated  to  his  judges  that  be  had  come  to  Scotland 
to  save  souls ;  but,  as  it  was  b^eved  he  was  one  of  the  emissaries 
of  a  revolutionary  movement,  the  commissioners  endeavoured 
to  obtun  from  him  a  confession  of  the  exact  nature  of  his 
mission.  For  this  purpose  he  was  kept  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  sleep ;  but  anything  he  had  in  his  weakness 
revealed  he  denied  after  having  a  night's  rest.  On  the  resump- 
tion of  the  trial,  Ogilvie  gave  prominence,  in  his  answers  to  his 
judges,  of  the  superiority  of  the  pope  over  the  king ;  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  take  uie  oath  of  allegiance,  he  said,  "  It  is  a 
damnable  oath,  and  treason  against  God  to  swear  it."  He  even 
called  the  king  "a  runagate  from  God."  Ultimately  be  was 
found  goilfy  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the 
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public  street.  While  awaiting  his  execution,  Ogilvie,  it  is  said, 
remarked  that  if  he  had  had  liberty  until  Whitsunday  be  would 
gladly  have  given  up  his  life  or  endured  any  torments.  Writing 
to  a  Jesuit  on  the  Continent,  he  stated  tliat  while  in  prison  he 
l&y  under  a  load  of  two  cwt.  of  irons,  looking  for  death,  unless 
ho  accepted  the  proffered  favour  of  the  king — ^viz.,  a  rich  pre- 
ferment and  another  religion.  Once  he  had  snsttuned  the 
torture  of  being  kept  eight  days  and  nine  nights  without  sleep, 
and  he  now  expected  two  other  tortures  before  death.  This 
letter  was  written  on  the  22nd  February,  1615,  and  on  the  lOUi 
of  March  following  he  suffered  on  the  gallows  in  Glasgow,  being 
then  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Such  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
picture  of  the  doings  in  Glasgow  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenUi  century ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  cruelty  of 
the  torture  was  creditable  neither  to  the  feelings  oor  the  religion 
of  the  statesmen  or  cburcbmeo  of  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

(A.D.   161S  TO  A.D.   163S.) 

AoGount  of  Archbishop  Spottimooode — Bobert  Boyd,  Principal 
of  tfui  Univeraity — Zetter  from  James  VI.  as  to  Election  of 
Town  Council — TJie  King  viaita  Qlasgow — Buildimg  of  the 
Tolbooth — DvHea  of  the  Jailer — Beqiie^  by  ArchbiAop 
Law. 

As  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  waa  translated  to  the  primacy  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1615,  it  will  at  this  stage  be  appropriate  to  f^ve 
a  short  account  of  his  life  and  work.  The  archbishop  was  bom 
in  the  pariah  of  Uid-Calder,  in  the  coanty  of  EjdiuDurgh ;  his 
father,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Spottiawoode  of  Spottis- 
woode in  Berwickshire,  being  minister  of  the  parish  and  super- 
intendent of  Lothian.  His  mother  was  Beatrice  Crichton, 
daughter  of  Baron  Lugton.  Having  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  exhibited  wonderful  talent 
— obtaining  hie  degrees  when  be  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age — 
he  was  able  to  assist  his  father  in  the  parish  work  of  Uid-Ciuder 
before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year.  His  fotber  died  in 
1585,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chaige.  At  ihii  time 
Spottiswoode  was  a  strong  Presbyterian,  bat  about  the  year 
1595  he  went  over  to  the  king's,  or  episcopal,  party.  It  is  said 
that  whatever  was  agreed  on  at  the  most  pnvate  meetings  of 
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the  ministiy  in  Edinburgh  was  conveyed  to  the  king  by  the 
new  convert.  In  1599  he  married  a  daughter  of  David  Lindsay, 
minister  of  Leith.  CoDtinuiug  in  favour  he,  in  1601,  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  France  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain ;  and  there  was  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  bis  stay  ia  Paris,  and  the  acquaintanceships 
be  made  with  the  English  bishops  in  London,  had  great  effect 
in  fixing    bis  attachment   to  the    episcopal  form  of    church 

fovemment.  However  that  may  be,  Spottiswoode  entered 
eartily  into  the  royal  schemes  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy,  and  was  in  frequent  attendance  at  the  court  When 
King  James  was  on  his  way  to  London  to  be  crowned  King  of 
England,  in  April,  1603,  he  received  the  news  of  Archbi^op 
Beaton's  death,  and  be  immediately  appointed  Spottiswoode, 
who  accompanied  him,  to  the  vacant  see,  and  despatched  him 
back  to  Scotland  to  convoy  the  queen  to  the  Euglisb  capital. 
The  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  are  said  to  have  been  very 
much  diminished  from  wbat  they  had  been  in  former  times — 
a  fact  not  surprising  when  the  various  gifts  of  church  lands  are 
taken  into  account;  but  the  new  prelate  is  credited  with 
having  restored  them  to  something  approaching  their  former 
proportions.  His  connection  with  the  city  of  Gl^ow  bos  been 
closely  traced  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  in  this  place.  In  1609  he  was 
made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  Session,  when  that  court  was 
restored  to  its  ancient  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  He 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  court  of  commission  for  each 
of  the  two  archdioceses.  This  new  authority  consisted  of  the 
archbishop  and  any  four  on  the  roll  of  the  ministry  whom  be 
chose  to  associate  with  him,  and  its  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded  that  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  death  of  Archbishop  Gladstanes  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  1615,  gave  the  king  another  opportunity  of  conferring  further 
advancement  upon  bis  favourite  Scottish  prelate;  and  during 
his  occupation  of  the  primacy  Spottiswoode  was  actively 
engaged  in  state  affairs  and  in  the  promotion  of  Episcopacy  in 
the  country.  To  him  was  due  the  erection  of  the  diocese  of 
Edinbu^b  in  1633.  He  died  in  England  in  1639,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  In  the  course  of  a  long  and 
busy  lifetime  he  was  able  to  write  a  History  of  the  Church  of 
SaMamd,  a  work  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  author 
being  a  prominent  actor  in  the  many  important  events  he  puts 
on  recoil.  The  extent  to  which  this  history  is  appreciated  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  tne  present  century 
a  club  bearing  the  name  of  the  Spottiswoode  Club  was  origin- 
ated in  Edinbui^h  for  editing  and  publishing  works  on  Scottish 
histoiy  aod  antiquities.    Such  was  Archbishop  Spottiswoode, 
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and  BQch  hiB  work.  He  wu  a  man  of  keen  ability  and  of  ereat 
ambitioD,  and  both  of  these  helped  him  towards  the  liigh 
positions  which  he  held  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

While  ia  the  biographical  vein 'it  may  be  well  to  state  a 
few  particulars  concerning  another  important  Glasgow  dignitary 
of  tnis  period — Principal  Boyd  of  the  University.  AAer 
Melvil'a  translation  to  St  Andrews,  in  1580,  the  principal's  chair 
was  occupied  by  Thomas  Smeaton,  previously  minister  of 
Paisley,  considered  one  of  the  moat  erudite  men  of  the  time. 
Smeaton  was  succeeded  by  Patrick  Sharp,  formerly  Master  of 
the  Qrammar  School,  in  1582,  who  held  tiie  office  until  1616, 
when  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig  succeeded,  Boyd  was  a  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  of  that  name.  He  received  his  early 
edacatiou  in  the  Ayr  Academy,  and,  having  graduated  at  the 
TTniversity  of  Edinbu^h,  be  went,  in  1597,  to  the  University  of 
Saumure  lo  France.  There  he  lived  and  studied  until  October, 
1614,  when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Glasgow  University 
by  King  James  YI.  At  his  installation  be  had  views  of  his 
own  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  principal,  and  he  stipulated 
that  he  should  only  take  the  office  on  trial  for  one  year.  He 
admitted  that  personal  castigation  of  the  students  was  necesfiary, 
but  as  be  was  not  accustomed  to  that  practice,  and  as  it  was 
inconsistent  with  his  sacred  character,  he  proposed  thab 
the  regents,  or  professors,  should  correct  their  own  pupils. 
On  arriving  in  Glasgow,  the  principal  and  his  family  went  into 
lodfinga  until  their  house  was  put  in  order,  and  the  magistrates 
and  council  of  the  city  paid  two  merks  (28.  2|d.  sterling)  a  day 
for  their  board  and  loagiog.  Boyd  remained  in  Glasgow  until 
16S1.  He  was  the  last  principal  of  the  college  who  officiated 
as  minister  of  Govan  in  terms  of  the  Nova  Ertctlo  of  1577. 
On  the  5th  January,  1627,  he  died  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine.  His  fame  has  been  preserved  in  a  ComrMiUary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Epluaiane,  "  which,"  remarks  the  venerable 
M'Ure,  "is  highly  esteemed  by  men  of  all  persuasions  for 
the  solidity  of  bis  thoughts  in  great  learning  and  judgment" 
Wodrow  relates  that  Boyd  "  was  more  eloquent  in  the  French 
than  in  bis  mother  tongue,  more  eloquent  in  the  Latin  than 
in  the  French,  and  more  eloquent  in  Greek  than  in  Latin." 

James  Law,  the  successor  of  Spottiswoode  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Glasgow,  was  the  son  of  John  Law  of  Spittle,  in  Fifesbiie, 
and,  having  been  educated  for  the  church,  he  was  ordained  in 
1582,  as  minister  of  Kirkliston.  This  position  he  held  until 
1610,  when  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Orkney.  Id  1615 
he  was  translated  to  Glasgow,  and  he  held  office  in  the  diocese 
for  seventeen  years. 

Bretuming  to  the  civil  history  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the 
first  matter  that  calls  for  attention  is  a  letter  from  King  James 
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TL,  entered  in  the  Bui;gh  Records  under  date  of  Slst  December, 
1616.  In  that  epiatle  hia  nu^esty  states  that  as  he  intended 
"to  aatisfie  the  h(^>es  and  wishes  of  our  goode  and  loveing 
subjects,"  by  visiting  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  the 
cooree  of  the  following  summer;  and  as  he  would  be  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  English  nobility,  he  desired  the  magistrates 
and  council  of  Glasgow  to  assist  in  supplying  him  with  the 
means  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
did  visit  Scotland  in  the  following  year,  1617,  and  he  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  his  Scottish  subjects,  except  in  Uie  matter 
of  religion,  his  undisguised  favour  towards  Episcopacy  being 
the  cause  of  coDsiderable  feeling  among  the  more  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Presbytery. 

King  James,  it  would  appear,  visited  Qlasgow  on  the  S2nd 
July,  1617,  for  in  a  footnote  to  M'Vean's  Ed.  of  M'Ure's 
History  of  QUtagow  (p.  76)  it  is  stated, — "When  King  James 
visited  Glasgow,  William  Hay  of  Barro,  commissar  of  Glasgow, 
addressed  the  Scottish  Solomon  in  'a  apeach  delivered  in  tiame 
of  the  cUie,'  we  shall  give  a  specimen  of  his  'oily  eloquence.'" 
Mr.  Hay's  speech  on  the  occasion  is  recorded  as  follows: — 
"  Honourable  and  worthie  auditors,  stay  your  minds  and  eyes 
a  while  with  mee,  and  coutemplat  heere  the  onlye  Fhoenlx  of 
the  world.  Heere  is  that  great  peace  maker,  and  composer 
of  our  mortall,  no,  immort&U  wanes:  behold  the  man,  who, 
what  nether  by  wit  nor  force,  nor  blood,  could  bee  performed, 
hath  accomplished,  made  a  yock  of  lyons,  vnited  two  the  most 
warlik  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  that  king  whose  birth 
was  so  long  fortald  by  these  ancient  JEtimors,  Beads,  and  Merlines, 
the  end  of  al  your  prophecies:  to  see  whose  happie  dayes  our 
creduloos   foreiathers  bo  eamestlie  wished,   ana  wehementlie 

did  languish. His  vertues  breath  such  a  sweet  aire  thn^h  all 

the  climats  of  the  world,  as  roses  would  doe  if  they  did  grow 
in  the  skie.  Now  I  am  no  more  in  maze  why  the  aunne 
draweth  so  admirablie  the  lotos,  the  load-starre  the  loadstone, 
the  loadstone  the  irone,  the  amber  the  chaffe,  sith  his  vertues 
so  far  haue  that  attractive  power  that  the  remotest  nations 
not  onlie  love  them,  but  wish  that  his  happie  governament 
were  over  them."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  toe  king's  answer 
to  this  speech  has  not  also  been  preserved.  Hay  had  been  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  many  years.  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  to  the  contraxy,  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  the 
fact  that  James  YL  visited  Glasgow  at  this  time,  but  it  is  a 
pity,  that  auch  an  important  event  as  a  royal  vint  should  have 
no  other  record  or  mention  than  what  ia  contained  in  a  fugitive 
note. 

However  the  &ct  may  be  as  to  the  roval  presence  in  Qlasgow 
in  1617,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  namoipal 
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authorities  were  that  year  io  receipt  of  a  royal  message,  for 
io  the  Bui^h  Eecords,  o£  dat«  22Dd  September,  the  folTowiDg 
letter  finds  a  place.  It  needs  no  explanatioa  when  read  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  related  in  Chapter  XIX. 

"  JAllES,  B.  Trustie  and  welbeloued  wee  greete  you  well. 
Whereas  the  differents  which  were  amongst  you  now  twelve 
yeares  ago  for  the  inequalitie  of  marchantes  and  craftesmen 
vpon  the  counsel!  of  that  bun-ough  \vas  remoued  by  our  speciall 
Cfnnmandement  and  letter,  whereby  wee  willed  yow  to  make 
choice  of  the  moste  wise  men  of  both  sortes,  taking  the  one 
halfe  marchantes  and  the  other  craftesmen,  since  which  time 
we  vnderstande  that  yee  haue  liued  in  good  order,  and  by 
your  peace  and  quietnes  the  good  estate  of  that  citie  is  not  a 
Uttle  encreased;  and  becaus  now  wee  are  informed  that  some 
turbulent  heades  go  aboute  to  haue  those  our  directions  altered 
and  changed,  which  will  no  doubte  tend  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  bappie  concorde  betherto  maynteyued  amongst  yow,  these 
are  to  wille  and  require  yow  in  Uie  choice  of  the  counsell  for 
this  yeare,  and  for  your  successouris  efter  yow  in  all  time 
coming,  to  keepe  the  order  prescribed  in  our  former  letters 
concerning  the  equalitie  of  marchantes  and  craftes,  and  that 
no  alteration  be  mode  touching  the  nomber  of  eyther,  as  yee 
wille  answere  to  us  upon  your  obedience.  And  this  trusting 
yee  will  do,  wee  bid  yow  farewell.  Qiuen  at  our  manor  of 
Theobaldes,  the  xxij  of  September,  1617-  (L  S.)  To  our  trustie 
and  welbeloued  the  Proveste,  Bayliffes,  and  Counsell  of  our  citie 
of  Glascow,  give  these." 

Two  events  of  some  litUe  note  occurred  in  1623,  but  from 
1617  until  that  year  there  is  a  blank,  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  loss  of  the  Burgh  Kecords.  In  162S,  however,  it  is  to  be 
found  that  the  magistrates  and  council,  "  vnderstanding  that 
thair  ar  sindrie  defectis  in  the  letter  of  gildrie,  quhilk  by  gude 
advyse  and  deliberatioun  mon  be  helpit  and  reformit,  haif 
thairfor  concludit  that  thair  be  sex  merchandis  and  sex  craftis- 
men  nominat  and  electit  to  set,  advyse  and  deliberate  vpoun  the 
reformation  of  the  said  lettre  of  gildrie,  and  to  conclude  thair- 
vpoun  be  the  advyse  of  the  said  provest,  bajllies,  and  counsalL" 
The  changes  made  upon  the  letter  of  guildry,  though  not 
recorded,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  such  as 
would  make  any  material  alteration  on  the  general  intention  of 
the  document.  The  other  event  referred  to  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Zachary  Boyd  as  minister  of  the  Barony  parish. 

The  Town  Council  next  undertook  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  these  days,  and  its  necessity  is  evidence  of  tbs 
increased  importance  and  wealth  of  the  city.  The  old  Tolbooth 
had  become  too  small  for  the  exigencies  of  the  population,  and 
the  municipal  authoriti^  agreed  that  it  should  be  pulled  down, 
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and  a  new  and  more  imposing  structure  erected  on  the  same 
site,  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  High  Street  and  Trongate. 
Accordingly,  on  the  14th  May,  1625,  "  they  all  in  ane  voice  con- 
cludit  that  ane  number  of  stanes  be  prowydit  for  building  the 
Tolbuithe,  about  twa  thowaand  peis  of  hewin  work,  and  sum 
wall  stanes;  and  ordanit  the  dean  of  gild,  deacon  convener, 
maiater  of  wark,  and  Oavan  Neiabitt,  to  sicht  the  quarrell 
[quarry]  and  enter  the  quarreonrris  to  win  stanes  and  agrie 
with  thame  tburanent"  On  the  20tb  of  August  of  the  same 
year  the  purchase  of  "  ane  thowaand  daillis  [de^]  of  the  ventour 
schipis  laidining"  was  made,  to  be  "  tane  to  the  tounes  vse  for 
building  of  the  Tolbuithe."  Arrangements  were  so  far  forwarded 
that  by  the  12th  November  it  was  "  statute  and  ordanit  that  the 
Tolbuithe  sail  be  buildit  with  diligens,  the  stane  work  thairof 
to  be  made  small  brotchet  work;"  and  several  parties  were 
appointed  "  to  aggrie  with  the  masounes  thalranent"  Shortly 
afterwards  the  master  of  work  was  granted  £16  Scots  (£1,  6s.  Sd. 
sterling),  in  order  to  pay  the  workmen  who  had  brought  the 
stones  for  the  proposed  erection ;  and  on  the  28th  January,  1626, 
the  city  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  £120  Scots  (£10  sterling) 
to  the  quarriers,  carters,  and  masons,  together  with  £640  Scoto 
(£53,  68.  8d.  sterling)  for  timber.  Another  step  forward  was 
taken  when,  on  the  11th  February,  1626,  it  was  "  concludit  that 
the  proueist  and  bailleis  deill  with  John  Boyid  and  Fatrik 
Colquhoun  anent  the  dountaking  of  the  Tolbuithe,  and  to  sie 
qulut  can  he  gottin  doun  of  thrie  hundretht  markis  [£16,  ISs.  4d. 
sterling]  as  thai  haue  alreddle  offerit  to  tak  doun  the  same  for 
the  said  soume,  and  als  to  deill  with  John  Nelll,  knok  maker, 
to  mak  ane  new  knok,  and  to  try  the  pryce,  and  als  to  deill 
with  the  tennentis  of  the  buithes  [booths]  vnder  the  Tolbuithe 
that  thai  may  remoue."  The  u^otiations  appear  to  have  been 
successful,  for  a  week  later  the  buigb  documents  and  charters 
were  removed  to  the  house  of  the  dean  of  guild  until  the  new 
town  hall  was  built.  Another  contract  waa  entered  into  on  the 
4th  March  with  Gabriel  Smith,  who  was  to  make  "the  hailf 
ime  work"  to  put  "  betwix  the  stnnes."  The  work  must  have 
been  carried  on  with  rapidity,  for  it  is  recorded  lliat  on  tiie 
15th  March,  1626,  "  the  grand  stane  of  the  Tolbuithe  of  Glasgow 
was  laid.  The  workmen  ar  thais : — Johne  Boyid,  maister  of  the 
work  [and  eleven  others]  maisteris  of  the  maisones ;  servandis, 
James  Johnsoun  [and  five  others]  ;  printeissea,  John  Stutt  [and 
six  others]."  This  interesting  ceremony  took  place  during  the 
provostship  of  James  Inglis ;  and  after  it  was  over  the  council 
set  about,  with  commendable  zeal  and  punctuality,  to  fulfil 
their  share  of  several  of  the  contracts.  Thus,  on  the  18th 
March,  warrant  was  given  to  the  city  treasurer  to  pay  the 
Wrights  and  masons  for  the  downtaking  of  the  old  building; 
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and  on  the  1st  April  following  he  was  granted  uiother  wamnt 
to  cover  money  he  had  disbuned  in  payment  of  workmen.  On 
the  8tb  of  April  another  contract  was  made  with  Qabriel  Smith, 
who  was  to  "  scherp  the  haill  masoun  imes,"  until  the  erection 
was  finished,  for  £40  Scota  (£3,  6s.  Sd.  sterting),  one-half  to  be 
paid  down  and  the  -other  when  the  work  was  done.  It  was 
agreed  on  t^e  Slst  March,  1627,  that  John  Neil),  to  whom  orer- 
tares  had  been  made,  shonld  make  the  new  "  knok "  and  all 
its  appendages  for  600  merks  (£33,  6s.  8d.  sterling).  The  new 
Tolbooth  seems  to  have  been  finished  by  the  2iid  April,  1627, 
scarcely  two  years  after  the  first  movement  towards  its  erection, 
for  on  that  date  it  was  ordained  that  the  town's  evidents,  writs, 
and  books  should  be  taken  to  the  Tolbooth  from  the  honse  of 
the  dean  of  guild,  where  they  had  been  for  safe-keeping.  On 
the  29th  September  following,  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay 
.£46,  loE.  Scots  (£3, 17s.  lid.  sterling)  for  the  brass  and  copper 
used  for  the  "knok  and  thanes"  on  the  Tolbooth  steeple; 
And  20  merks  (£l,  2a  2|d.  sterling)  was  to  be  paid  to  William 
Duncan  for  the  workmanship,  with  "the  clippingis  thairof  to  him- 
selff."  Gabriel  Smythe  was  also  to  be  settled  with,  and  the  trea- 
surer was  instructed  to  pay  him  25  merks  (jEI,  7s.  9^.  sterling) 
for  the  iron  binders,  his  work  being  considered  "  gude  chaip." 
But  more  than  that,  his  servants  were  to  get  "  ane  dolour  for 
thiur  drink  siluer."  John  Boyd,  the  master  of  work,  was 
granted  £100  Scots  (£8,  6a  Sd.  sterling)  for  his  diligence  ;  and 
the  quarrier  and  his  men  were  given  "  ten  pund  of  drinksiluer." 
A  month  later  "Vallentyne  Ginkingye"  was  paid  £30  Scots 
(£2,  10s.  sterling)  for  "gilting  the  cok  and  thanes,  and  cuUour- 
ing  of  the  same  yallow,  with  the  glob  and  standart  and  stanes 
about  the  stepill  beid."  On  the  23rd  August,  1628,  the  council 
l^reed  to  pay  John  Neill  300  merks  (£16,  13s.  4d.  sterling) 
over  and  above  the  600  merks  for  which  be  had  contracted  to 
supply  them  with  a  new  clock  for  the  steeple,  because  they 
found  he  was  losing  by  it,  and  because  the  "knok  was  worthe 
the  foirsaid  haill  sume."  They  were  cimsiderate  men,  these 
old  coundlloTs  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  absence  of  an  earlier  descriptioa  of  the  Tolbooth, 
(hat  by  M'Ure,  written  in  1736,  fully  a  century  after  its 
erection,  may  be  reproduced  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
some  conception  of  its  appearance  and  extent.  M'Ure  says 
{HieL  Olaa.,  MTean's  Ed.,  p.  207),— "The  townhouse  or  tol- 
booth is  a  magnificent  structure,  being  of  length  from  east  to 
west  sixty  six  foot,  and  from  the  south  to  ihe  north  twenty 
four  foot  eight  inches ;  it  bath  a  stately  stair-case  ascending  to 
the  justice-court-hall,  within  which  is  the  entry  of  a  large 
turnpike  or  staircase  ascending  to  the  town-council-hall,  above 
which  there  was  the  dean  c3  gild's  ball     .    .     ,     The  Srat 
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fltoiy  of  this  great  bnilding  coneiata  of  six  rooms,  two  whereof 
an  for  the  magistr&tos  use,  one  for  the  dean  of  gild's  court, 
and  another  for  the  collector  of  the  town's  excise,  these  apart- 
ments are  all  vaulted  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  .  .  . 
but  above  all,  the  kings  hall  is  the  finest,  the  length  whereof 
is  forty  three  foot  eleven  inches  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
BOuth  to  north  twenty  four  foot,  and  the  turnpike  upon  the  east 
end.  In  this  great  building  are  five  large  rooms  appointed  for 
common  prisoners ;  the  steeple  on  the  east-end  thereof  being 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  foot  high,  adorn'd  with  a  curious 
clock  all  of  brass,  with  four  dial  plates ;  it  has  a  large  bell  for 
the  use  of  the  clock,  and  a  curious  sett  of  chymes  and  tuneable 
bells,  which  plays  every  two  hours,  and  has  four  lai^  touretts 
on  the  comers  thereof,  with  thanes  finely  gilded,  ana  the  whole 
roof  is  cover'd  with  lead,  upon  the  frontispiece  of  this  building 
is  his  majesty's  arms  finely  cut  out,  with  a  fine  dial,  and  below 
the  same  is  this  Latin  inscription, 


In  English  thus : — 

*lliU  Iktom  doth  hate  all  wickedneM, 
Lotrw  peacs  bat  faults  comcta, 
Obsarrei  all  lawi  of  righteoDaiiMB, 
And  good  men  it  erwtt.' " 

H'Ure's  description,  though  its  quaintness  is  increased  by  very 
dipahod  English,  may  be  taken  as  substantially  accurate. 

While  the  Tolbooth  was  in  the  course  of  completion,  the 
Town  Council  took  steps  in  the  appointment  of  a  veiy  impor- 
tant official  in  connection  with  it.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the 
Vth  April,  1627,  they  elected  Oawan  Naythsmythe,  merchant 
burgess  of  the  burgh,  "to  be  jevelour  and  keiper  of  the  haill 
prissoun  houssis  of  the  new  blggit  Tolbuithe,"  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  40  merks  [£.%  43.  b^A.  sterling).  The  terms  of  this 
appointment  are  in  some  respects  amusing;  in  every  respect 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  jailer  was  to  supply  coals, 
when  necessaiy,  to  the  council-room  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  on  the  ordinary  days  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  This  was  a  aonrce  of  outlay  which 
would  run  away  with  a  portion  of  his  scanty  remuneration;  but 
other  sources  of  income  were  granted  him,  and  from  these, 
doubtless,  he  would  be  able  to  recoup  his  expenditure,  and  have 
aomething  for  himself  remaining.  He  was  to  receive  fees  from 
bis  prisoners.  Every  burgess  and  inhabitant  of  the  burgh, 
committed  to  jul  by  the  magistrates,  was  ordered  to  par  tite 
juler,  for  enixy  and  booking,  Zs.  Scots  (twopence  sterling); 
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2&  were  to  be  paid  as  jailer's  fee  by  each  prisoner  for  eveiy 
twenty-four  hours  of  bis  incarceration  up  till  the  eighth  day, 
when,  if  his  sentence  was  for  a  longer  period,  the  fee  might  be 
modified  at  the  discreUon  of  the  magistrates.  It  was  allowable, 
however,  for  any  burgesses  that  should  be  put  in  prison  to 
furnish  themselves  with  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  bedaing,  and 
other  necessaries,  without  any  payment  to  Uie  jailer.  In  the 
case  of  "  outtintownesmen  "  the  charges  were  increased,  being 
4s.  Scots  for  booking,  and  the  same  amount  every  twenty-four 
hours  of  incarceration.  The  magietratea  reserved  power  to  fix 
whatever  fees  they  thought  fit  in  payment  for  the  beggars, 
vagabonds,  and  idle  men  and  women  whom  they  committed  to 
prison — s  very  pawky  reservation,  for  these  fees  would  require 
to  come  out  of  the  public  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Archbishop  Law,  having  completed  the  leaden  roof  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  having  passed  a  comparatively  quiet  and 
uneventful  life  in  Glasgow,  died  on  the  12th  November,  1632. 
Gibson  {HiM.  Olas.,  p.  63)  sums  up  this  prelate's  character  and 
talents  in  these  words : — "  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  good 
learning,  and  had  a  grave  and  venerable  aspect;  be  left  behind 
him  a  Commentary  upon  several  places  of  Scripture,  which  gives 
us  a  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge,  both  in  the  fathers  and 
the  history  of  the  Church."  In  his  death  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  charities  of  the  city  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
identified.  In  his  will  he  said : — "  I  leive  to  the  puir  of  Sanct 
Ilicholas  hoiipitall  in  Glasgow,  foundit  by  the  archibiscbopis 
thurof,  the  soume  of  fiyve  hnndridthe  mkis  [£27,  ISs.  dfd. 
sterling],  money  of  Scotland ;  And  to  the  merchandis  and 
croflis  hospitallis  thair,  equallie  to  be  devydit  amangis  thame, 
fiyve  hundridthe  mkis,  money." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

(A.D.  ]«30  to  A.D.  1636.) 

Erection  of  the  College  BuUdinga — Subscrihers  to  the  Work. 

Kefehekce  has  frequently  been  made,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
to  the  university  buildings  in  the  High  Street,  and  to  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  tenements  on  the  ground  ^ven  to  the  college 
authorities  by  Lord  James  Hamilton,  in  1459,  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Arthurlie,  in  1466,  would  appear  to  have  been  adapted. 
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in  the  best  manner  possible,  to  the  new  purpose  for  which  they 
were  to  be  used;  and  any  endowments  made  to  the  university 
were  so  much  needed  at  all  tiroes,  even  the  most  prosperous, 
to  sapport  the  institution  itself,  that  very  little  money  was 
available  for  the  re-erection  or  improvement  of  the  college 
baildings,  supposing  such  a  desire  to  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  pnncipal  and  regente.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
assume  that  those  on  whom  devolved  the  government  of  the 
univeraity  sought,  by  all  the  limited  means  in  their  power,  to 
advance  the  architectural  work  of  their  institution,  as  well  as 
to  make  it  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  education  given  under 
its  auspices.  The  deed  of  gift  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  1563 
states  that  "off  the  quhilk  coll^  [of  Glasgow]  aoe  parte  of  the 
acholes  and  chalmeris  being  biggit,"  but  the  work  had  been 
stopped,  probably  for  want  of  funds,  though  that  is  not  directly 
s^d,  so  "that  the  eamyn  appearis  rather  to  be  the  decay  of 
one  universitie,  nor  ony  wayis  to  be  reknit  ane  establischit 
foundatioun."  This  gift  by  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots 
assisted  to  a  great  extent  in  helping  the  college  to  tide  over 
the  Beformation  storm ;  but  it  was  not  until  1577,  by  the 
handsome  donation  of  King  James  VI.,  that  matters  be^n  to 
wear  a  more  encoura^ng  appearance.  In  all  likelihood  the  ex- 
traordinary energy  of  Melvil,  and  the  cultured  quiet  of  Boyd, 
wonld  attract  many  students  to  Glasgow,  and  the  increased 
number  of  scholars  would  consequently  mean  an  enlarged 
revenue.  In  1610,  one  of  the  regents,  Alexander  Boyd,  lefc 
1,000  merks  (£55  lis.  l^d.  sterling)  for  the  erection  of  the 
fabric;  and  in  1C17  a  large  amount  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
queathed for  the  same  purpose  by  Michael  Wilson,  a  citizen 
of  Glasgow.  M'Ure  credits  Archbishop  Law  with  being  veiy 
boantjful  to  the  college,  in  respect  that  he  augmented  the 
revenues  and  added  many  choice  books  to  the  library. 

However,  to  quote  from  tiie  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland, presented  to  Parliament 
in  1837,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  buildings  were 
ever  materially  improved  till  after  the  year  1630,  when  a 
subscription  was  obtained  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library."  John  Strang,  D.D.,  was  principal  of 
the  university  at  the  time,  and  while  be  was  in  that  ofBce  he 
improved  the  buildings  and  incomes  of  the  institution;  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  inner  court  were  begun  and  finished 
under  his  supervision;  and  a  large  orchard  was  taken  in  and 

E lasted.  All  this  was  done,  not  from  the  college  revenues, 
at  from  the  benefactions  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  and 
other  persons  of  substance,  procured  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
principal  and  tiie  rest  of  the  masters.  Strang,  H'Ure  says,  was 
"a  man  of  great  parts,  and  extraordinary  subtile,  and  of  a  most 
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solid  reaaon."  He  became  principal  in  1626,  on  the  retiral  of 
John  Cameron,  D.D.,  who  was  bom  in  the  Gallowgate,  atid 
whose  work  among  the  French  Protestants  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  "Camero  le  Grand."  The  buildings  erected  under 
Principal  Strang's  auspices  to  a  great  extent  still  remain,  though 
railway  enterprise  has  seriousiy  marred  them.  They  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  ground  given  by  Lord  Hamilton,  together  with 
a  portion  of  what  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Black 
Friara,  and  which  had  been  gifted  to  the  college  authorities 
by  Queen  Mary.  They  were  begun  in  1632,  taking  many  years 
to  finish. 

Within  seven  years,  from  1630  to  1636,  the  principal  and 
regents  collected,  or  were  promised,  the  very  large  sum  in  these 
days  of  about  J2,000  sterling  in  aid  of  their  building  schemes. 
In  the  university  airchives  there  is  "  An  inventorie  of  the 
voluntar  contributions  of  the  aouma  of  money  gevin  or  promised 
to  be  geuin  for  the  building  of  an  commoun  librarie  within  the 
Colledge  of  Glasgow,  furnishing  thairof  with  books,  and  uther- 
ways  enlarging  the  fabrick  of  the  said  Colledge  to  the  publick 
and  privat  use  of  the  students  be  the  persouns  eftirmentionat 
according  to  thair  seuerali  tickatts  and  subscriptions  in  this 
booke."  The  most  noteworthy  benefaction  recorded  in  this 
document  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  king,  Charles  I.,  whose 
"contribution  was  gratiouslie  granted  at  Setoun  the  14th  of 
Julie,  1C33."  It  is  in  this  form :—" Charles  R.  It  is  our  gratious 
pleasure  to  grant  for  advancement  of  the  Librarie  and  Fabrick 
of  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow  the  soume  of  Two  Hundred  Founds 
Sterlin."  His  majesty  forgot  to  pay  it,  and  the  record  states 
that  "  this  soume  was  payed  by  the  Lord  Protector  anno  1654." 
Such  aristocratic  neglect  was  equalled  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  as  what  follows  will  show.  That  nobleman  granted 
a  document  bearing : — "  To  be  givine  be  ma  James  Marqueis  of 
Hammiltone,  Earle  of  Arrane  and  Cambrige,  etc.,  for  the  helpo 
of  the  building  and  librarie  of  the  Vniveraitie  of  Glasgow  the 
Boume  of  Ane  Thowsand  merks  Scottish  money.  Subsciyved 
withe  my  hand  at  Edinburgh  the  elevint  of  May,  1681."  The 
sum  here  promised,  representing  £.55, 11a  1^.  of  slierling  money, 
was  "payed  to  James  Lees,  August,  1656,  ly  the  Trustees  for 
Sequestrat  Estates."  "  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Magaleins  knycht 
clerk  of  registre,"  gave  two  hundred  raerks  (£11, 2s.  2^d.  sterling). 
The  Earl  of  Montrose,  on  the  19th  October,  1632,  gave  a  bond  for 
four  hundred  merks  (£22, 4a.  5^d.  sterling),  and  this,  after  being 
disbursed  by  the  principal,  waa  paid  upon  the  16tb  November, 
1634.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  of  St.  Andrews,  Archbiahops 
Law  and  Lindsay  of  ulaagow,  each  gave  a  thousand  merks.  On 
the  25th  September,  1630,  according  to  the  Burgh  Becords,  the 
provost,  baiiiea,  and  council  of  Glasgow,  upon  the  petition  of 
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the  principftl  and  regents  of  the  college,  gave  a  thonsaad  merka 
for  the  building,  it^ther  with  a  like  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  college  library,  Gabriel  Cunynghame,  the  provoet, 
accordingly  forwarded  a  document,  bearing  what  follows,  to 
the  petitioners: — "Apnd  Glasgow  vigeaimo  guiato  Septembris 
Anno  Domini,  1630.  The  said  day  the  Provest,  Bailleis  and 
Gounsell  of  the  said  buivh  hes  condiscendit  to  give  Twa  Thowsand 
marks  money  for  the  Eelp  of  the  Building  and  Librarie  of  the 
Colledge  of  Glasgow,  conform  to  the  tennour  of  thair  act  and 
ordinance  maid  thairanent  of  the  dait  of  tliir  presents."  This 
very  handsome  donation  on  the  part  of  the  city  amounts  to 
Xill,  29.  2|d.  sterling.  The  town  of  Stirling  gave  three  hundred 
marks  (£16,  138.  4d.  sterling).  Among  other  contributors  were 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
the  Earl  of  Wigton,  Lords  Lindsay,  Semple,  and  Boyd,  Sir 
John  Hamilton  of  Trabrowne,  Sir  James  Jfaxwell  of  Caldei^ 
wood.  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington,  and  the  Viscount 
lAuderdale.  Here  is  a  special  donation: — "To  be  gevin  by  me 
William  Viscount  Sterling  Lord  Alexander  of  Tullibody  for 
the  building  of  a  chamber  or  two  within  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow 
bearing  my  name  and  armes  for  the  use  of  my  children  and 
such  of  my  house  as  sail  haue  their  breeding  therein  in  all 
tyme  coming,  and  in  case  of  any  of  their  absences  to  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Colledge  shall  think  fitt,  the  snmme  of  fyve  hundred 
pounds  Scottish.  Witnes  my  hand  at  Sterling  the  eight  day 
of  August  j*"  vj°  thretty  one  yeares."  This  sum  amounts  to 
.£41,  13s.  4d.  sterling,  and  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  specified.  The  burgh  of  Ayr,  on  the  29th  September, 
1631,  voted  three  hundred  merks  (£16, 13s.  Id.  sterling);  and 
OD  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year  the  burgh  of  Irvine 
made  a  grant  of  £100  Scots,  or  £8,  6s.  8d.  sterling. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail  the  names  of  the  various 
contributors  to  the  important  work  undertaken  by  Principal 
Stiang  and  his  colleagues,  or  the  amounts  ^ven  by  each. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  personages.  Among  these,  then,  are  Lord  Loudon, 
Loid  Dalziel,  Viscount  Claneboys,  Lord  Elpbinstoun,  the  Earl 
of  Galloway,  Sir  Donald  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  Sir  George  Stirling 
of  Keir,  Lord  Napiei',  Sir  George  Elpbinstoue  of  Blythswood, 
Lord  Justice-Clerk ;  Lady  Nithsdale,  Lady  Stenhouse ;  John 
Shaw  of  Greenock,  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lome,  Lord  Strathem, 
Lord  Airds,  Hew  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  the  Elarl  of  Seaforth, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  James  Somervell  of  Cambusnethan, 
Francis  Douglas,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Angus;  William  Living- 
stone of  Kilsyth,  Gabriel  Cunynghame,  provost  of  Glasgow; 
Provost  Hamilton,  predecessor  of  Provost  Cunynghame;  Zacharie 
Boyd,  "  preacher  of  God  his  word  at  Glasgow,"  then  minister 
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of  the  Batony  parish ;  Principal  Strang,  Wodrop  of  Camtyne, 
and  many  others.  No  fewer  than  six  bishops  contributed, 
together  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  ministers,  resident  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  a  few  of  them  in  England.  "  Qeorge 
Huohesoue  noter  in  Glasgow,"  subscribed  one  hundred  mer&s 
{£,5,  lis.  IJd.  sterling);  and  there  were  "given  be  Richard  and 
Thomas  Couts,  sons  to  Sir  Richard  Couts  kuicht  b&rronet  for 
adorning  thair  chamber  Fyftie  Four  pounds  Scotts  money" 
{£4i,  10s.  sterling).  There  is  a  pawky  humour  about  the  following 
entry: — "13  Jan.  1632,  William  Drummond  of  Riccartoune, 
20  merks.  The  Twentie  merk  piece  givin  by  Riccartoune  being 
licht  nine  grains  cumes  to  19  merks."  His  actual  donation 
would  amount  to  £1,  Is.  IJd.  sterling. 

The  "London  Scottish"  of  the  time  were  not  foigetful  of 
the  second  university  in  their  native  country,  for  they  collected 
amoDg  themselves  about  £250  sterling,  as  appears  from  "  ane 
trew  and  just  Roll  of  the  Soumes  of  Money  contributed  to  the 
Colledge  of  Glasgow  for  helping  of  their  Building  and  Librarie 
be  the  Persounes  following  at  the  Court  of  Ingland  in  Anno 
1632  3'eiris."  These  were  Sir  William  Anstnitner,  Sir  James 
Auchterlony,  Sir  Robert  M'Lenen,  John  Sandilands,  William 
Murray,  Sir  James  Livingstone  of  Livingstone,  gentlemen  of 
"his  Majesties  priviechalmer;"  Sir  WilHam  Balfour,  "levetenent 
of  his  Majesties  Toure  of  Londoun;"  Archibald  Hay,  "gentleman 
nscher  to  the  Quecnis  Majestie;"  James  Herri ot,  jeweller  to  the 
king;  John  Hamilton,  gentleman  of  the  horse;  Dr.  John  Young, 
Dean  of  Winchester;  William  Elphinaton,  the  king's  oup-bearer; 
Sir  James  Carmichael  of  that  Ilk;  Peter  Newton,  gentleman 
usher  to  the  king;  John  Houston,  one  of  the  king's  squires; 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  David  Cunningham  of  Auchenharvie;  John 
Wood,  "equier  to  the  Queinis  Majestie;"  and  David  and  William 
Murhed,  merchants  in  London. 

Such  were  the  principal  subscribers  to  the  erection  of  tbe 
buildings  now  known  as  the  "  Old  College,"  and  after  the  lapse 
of  two  and  a  half  centuries,  with  the  many  changes  which  these 
have  made,  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  a  peruE^  of  the  quaint 
entries  in  a  list  of  the  character  of  the  one  from  whitm  the 
information  given  in  this  chapter  has  been  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  SXIII. 

(A.1).  1633  TO  A.D.  1636.) 

Erection  of  Glaagow  into  a  Royal  Burgh — The  River  Bailie — 
.EUdion  of  Council — Establishment  of  the  First  WoUlen 
Factory. 

The  three  years  between  1633  and  1C3G  are  noteworthy, 
because  during  that  time  Glasgow  was  erected  to  the  status, 
if  not  to  the  full  privileges,  of  a  royal  hurgh.  The  questions 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  municipal  history  of  the  city  have 
been  referred  to  at  length  in  various  parts  of  this  work ;  but 
the  manifest  importance  of  the  suhject  will  he  sufficient  excuse 
for  going  back  upon  it  now.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  give  a  definition,  in  general  terms,  of  the  position 
of  the  three  classes  of  burghs — barony,  regality,  and  royalty. 

A  bui^h  of  barony,  held  by  peer  or  prelate,  was  a  town 
possessing  the  privilege  of  trade,  in  the  Middle  Ages  confined 
to  special  classes.  Among  the  liberties  granted  by  these  superiors 
to  tJieir  people  was  that  of  government  by  councils,  the  erection 
of  trade  iucorporatiuns,  &,a.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow,  their 
jurisdiction  will  appear  to  have  been  greater  than  in  other 
burghs  of  barony;  but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  besides 
exercising  the  civil  power,  they  also  embodied  the  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

A  charter  of  regality  was  an  important  concession  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  granted.  As  an  act  of  the  Crown  it 
has  been  considered  exceedingly  reprehensible,  for,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  Uie  king  by  whom  it  was  given  relinquished  the 
general  control  of  the  burgh  in  favour  of  the  receiver,  and  the 
kingly  power  was  vested  in  the  feudal  superior.  Granted 
frequently  as  a  reward  for  past  services,  it  was  as  frequently 
given  as  a  conciliatory  sop  to  discontented  and  ambitious  noble- 
men, who  had  thus  more  power  given  them  to  levy  war  against 
the  sovereign.  A  perusal  of  the  charter  of  regality  made  in 
favour  of  Bishop  Tumbull,  in  1454,  and  reprodaced  in  Chapter 
VII.,  will  have  shown  that  the  liberties  possessed  by  the 
bishops  under  it  were  of  a  most  extensive  and  extraordinary 
character. 

The  highest  grade  of  burghs,  and  the  one  in  which  there  was 
the  most  perfect  form  of  liberty,  was  the  royal  burgh,  the 
community  of  which  held  its  privileges  directly  from  the  king, 
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without  the  intermediary  lordships  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
noblemen.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  such  burghs,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  other  differences,  was  that  their  town 
councils  had  power  to  nominate  and  elect  their  own  magistrates 
— appointments,  in  the  case  of  burghs  of  barony  or  regality, 
under  the  control  of  the  superior. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
privileges  of  burghs,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  trace  the  advance- 
ment of  Glasgow  to  each  of  the  three  grades.  A  charter  for  a 
burgh  of  barony  was  granted  by  King  AVilliam  the  Lion  to 
Bishop  Joceline  some  time  in  the  eightn  decade  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  charter  of  regality,  as  already  stated,  was  granted 
to  Bbhop  Turnbull  in  1454,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  misconceptions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
charters  upon  the  rank  of  the  city.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  charter  of  barony.  M'Ure  {Hist.  Glas., 
M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  10)  states  that  Bishop  Joceline  "stood  in  a 
high  degree  of  favour  with  King  William  the  Lyon,  as  he  is 
called,  who  imploi-ed  his  majesty  for  advancing  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  for  it  was  at  the  special  instance  of  this  bishop  that 
the  king  erected  the  city  into  a  royal  burgh."  Gibson,  again 
{Hist.  Giofi.,  p.  12),  says  that  Bishop  Joceline  appeared  "  to  have 
had  the  interest  of  the  town  of  Glasgow  much  at  heart ;  for  he 
procured,  from  King  William,  a  charter  erecting  it  into  a  royal 
burgh ; "  and  he  says,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  work 
(p.  90),  that  on  the  IGth  of  October,  1G33,  "the  town  of  Glasgow 
was  coofirmed  by  the  parliament  to  be  a  royal  free  burgh." 
Dr.  Cleland,  a  later  writer,  also  asserts  {Rise  and  Prog,  of  Glaa., 
p.  50)  that  "  the  township  of  Glasgow  was  formed  into  a  royal 
burgh  by  William  the  Lyon,  some  time  between  the  years  1165 
and  1214."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  three  of  the  most  prominent 
and  reliable  of  the  early  historians  of  Glasgow. 

But  the  Committee  on  the  Mynicipal  Corporations  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Report  presented  by  them  to  Parliament,  in  1835,  come 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  In  Chapter  XX.,  a  paragraph 
referring  to  a  charter  of  semi-independence  for  the  city  has 
been  quoted  from  that  Report.  Following  up  their  narrative, 
the  learned  Commissioners  {Mun.  Cor.  Report,  Vol.  II.,  p.  6) 
state  that  in  1633,  another  act  was  obtained  in  favour  of  the 
Edagistrates,  council,  and  community,  ratifying  all  fonner  grants 
and  charters  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  terms ;  but 
reserving  the  righta  and  privileges  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in 
the  oflSce  of  justiciary  of  the  barony  and  regality,  and  those  of 
the  archbishop  in  reelect  of  the  election  of  magistrates.  The 
Report  proceeds : — "  This  act  of  parliament  was  followed  Boon 
afterwards,  in  1636,  by  another  reyal  grant,  confirming  and 
ratifying  all  former  charters  and  grants  in  favour  of  the  magis- 
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tmteB,  cooQci],  and  commnnity  of  tiie  bni^fa ;  of  new  giving  to 
them  and  tbeir  successors  the  said  burgh  and  city ;  and,  without 
prejudice  to  any  fonner  rights,  erecting  and  incorporating  the 
same  'in  unum  libenun  burgum  r^alem,'  with  all  privileges 
of  '  trade  aud  tratfick  of  merchandise,'  to  be  halden  by  them 
and  their  successors  'in  libero  burgagio  in  perpetuam — reddendo 
inde  annuatim — nobis  et  snccessoribus  nostriB,  snmmaM  vigtnti 
mercarum  usualis  monete  regni  nostri  Scotie — ^nomine  census 
bmgalis,  cum  servitiia  hurgi  usitatia  et  consuetis;  necnon 
solvendo  annuatim,  archiepiscopo  Glasguenst  et  successoribus 
snis,  summam  sexdecim  mercarum  monete  antedicte  ad  quem- 
quidem  solutionem  prefatuB  burgus  noeter  per  priorem  ejus 
cartam  tenetur.'  It  may  be  said  with  propnety,  that  by  ^is 
charter  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  first  placed  in  tbe  rank  of  a 
Toysl  buigh,  holden  of  tbe  Crown,  and  bound  in  jmyment  of 
torgh  mul  (census  burgalia),  with  the  peculiarity  of  certain 
reserved  rights  to  the  original  superiors,  the  Archbishops  of 
Qlaagow,  and  their  hereditary  bailies  of  regality,  the  Dnkea  of 
Leiuun.  It  is  under  this  mail  that  at  the  present  day  the 
burgh  accounts  annually  in  exchequer  for  its  buigh  miul  of 
twenty  merks  to  the  Crown,  and  of  sixteen  merks  formerly 
myable  to  the  archbishop,  and  now  to  the  Crown  or  its  assigneea" 
The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  here  quoting  from  the 
charter  of  royalty.  Freely  rendered,  the  Latin  passage  in  their 
Beport  hears  that  the  king  erected  the  burgh  and  city  "  into  a 
free  burgh  royal,"  to  be  htHden  by  the  magistrates,  council,  and 
oommunity  "  in  free  buigage  for  ever  upon  paying  yearly  to  us 
and  our  successors  tbe  sum  of  twenty  merks  [£1,  2a.  2§d. 
sterling]  of  tbe  ordinary  mosey  of  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in 
name  of  burgh  mail,  with  service  of  burgh  used  and  wont;  also 
paying  annually  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  succea- 
sors  the  sum  of  sixteen  merks  [178.  9^  sterling]  of  the  money 
aforesaid,  to  which  payment,  before  steted,  oar  burgh  is  held  by 
faiaprevious  charter." 

'Tnis  Heport  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  may  be  said  to  put  ib 
beyond  tbe  possibility  of  doubt  that  Glasgow  dates  its  royalty 
DO  earlier  than  1636.  But  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  an 
oversight  which,  while  it  has  no  efiect  upon  the  general  result, 
has  kept  from  view  an  incident  of  no  little  importance  in  the 
burgbal  history  of  the  city.  The  incident  referred  to  shows  that 
Glasgow  bad  been  for  a  brief  period  in  possession  of  tbe  most 
distinctive  privilege  of  royalty — that  of  electing  its  own  magia- 
tiatea.  Even  under  this  charter  of  royalty  that  privilege  was 
not  oonceded.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Chapter  XIX. 
of  this  work  it  is  recorded  that  about  the  year  1605  King  James 
YL  granted  liberty  to  the  Town  Council  to  elect  their  own 
magiattatoe,  and  tiiat  on  the  Sod  October  of  that  year  the 
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provoBt  and  bailies  were  appointed  mthout  theiDterference  of 
either  ecclesiastical  or  lay  superior.  The  subsequent  opposition 
and  disturbances,  however,  prevented  the  ratification  of  the 
charter  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  operated  on  the  king 
to  withdraw  the  liberty  two  years  later.  The  right  of  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  these  offices  wus  again  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  archbishop.  The  charter  of  1636  was,  therefore,  defective 
to  that  extent,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  Glasgow  did  not  attain 
to  the  full  status  of  a  free  burgh  under  the  king  until  1690, 
for  in  that  year  only  was  the  privilege  of  the  election  of  magis- 
trates granted  the  community. 

The  judgment  of  the  Royal  Ckimmissioners  in  this  matter  has 
been  confirmed,  if  confirmation  be  necessary,  by  so  eminent 
an  antiquarian  as  the  late  Professor  Innes,  who,  along  with 
Andrew  Skene,  was  in  the  commission,  but  whose  opinion  apart 
from  that  of  his  colleagues  is  of  the  highest  value.  That  gentle- 
man {Scot  Mid.  Ages,  p.  168)  writes: — "While  the  sovereign 
was  raising  the  third  estate  bj'  the  security  and  privileges  of  his 
burghsj  the  great  lords  of  the  Church,  desirous  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  trade  wbicli  attended  them,  obtained 
privileges  of  the  same  kind  for  the  toivns  and  villages  that 
sprung  up  round  their  cathedrals  and  abbeys.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  origin  of  St.  Andrews.  Each  of  the  episcopal 
Bees,  and  many  of  the  great  monasteries,  in  like  manner  obtained 
foundations  and  rights  of  trading  for  their  dependent  villages. 
Some  of  these  never  rose  much  beyond  their  original  condition, 
Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Rosemarkie,  Dornoch,  continued  the  depen- 
dent rural  villages  which  their  old  masters  had  made  them. 
Arbroath  and  Paisley,  one  by  a  small  foreign  trade,  the  other 
by  manufaoture,  rose  a  little  in  impoi-tance.  But  among  these, 
Glasgow  stands  the  chief  The  charter  of  King  William,  which 
gave  to  the  bishop  the  privilege  of  having  a  burgh  at  Glasgow, 
with  a  market  on  Thursday,  was  granted  between  the  years 
1175  and  1178.  We  smile  at  the  present  day  to  think  of  the 
oppression  which  the  bishop's  burgh  of  barony  long  suffered 
from  the  royal  burgh  of  Rutherglen.  Even  after  1450,  when 
the  bishop,  had  obtamed  a  jurisdiction  of  regality,  and  Glasgow 
rose  a  step  in  the  scale,  it  had  to  maintain  a  sti-uggle  against 
the  king's  burghs  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton,  which  sought  to 
monopolise  the  trade  of  the  river,  as  Rutheiglen  did  to  circum- 
scribe the  city  to  landward.  Though  represented  in  parliament 
so  early  as  1576,  and  emancipated  at  the  Reformation  from 
subjection  to  the  bishop,  who  formerly  controlled  the  election  of 
its  magistrates,  the  city  did  not  become  legally  a  royal  burgh 
till  the  charter  of  Charles  I.,  confirmed  in  parliament  1 636." 

Before  quoting 'I'n  extenso  the  acts  of  Parliament  ratifying 
the  grants  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
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RoTal  Comtmssionera  od  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Scotland, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  each,  as  their  legal 
difiufieness,  and  mystifying  spelling  and  phraseology,  may  render 
a  perusal  of  them  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  task  to  many. 

The  act  of  1 633  recites,  in  the  preamble,  the  great  expense 
and  trouble  the  rulers  of  the  community  of  Glasgow  had  been 
put  to  in  making  the  Clyde  navigable,  in  repairing  bridges,  in 
upholding  the  Cathedral,  and  in  building  the  Tolbooth.  As  ao 
encouragement  to  future  well-doing,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  past,  his  majesty,  Charles  I.,  with  the  consent  and  advice 
of  tiie  three  estates  of  the  realm,  ratifies  and  confirms  all  char- 
ters and  acts  granted  in  &vour  of  the  burgh  by  him  or  his 
predecessors.  Certain  of  these  charters  and  acts  are  specified, 
-while  there  is  a  general  ratification  of  sncb  as  are  not  rehearsed. 
The  grant  is  made,  however,  with  express  reservation  of  the 
ruhta  of  tile  Duke  of  Lennox  as  heritable  bailie  and  justiciary ; 
of  the  archbishop  in  bis  right  of  nomination  and  election  of 
magistrates,  together  with  the  lands,  teinds,  and  liberties  per- 
taining to  his  ofSce ;  and  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  university. 

The  charter  of  1636  was  not  ratified  until  the  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1641.  It  contains  an  important  provision  but  indefinitely 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  Parliament.  The  Municipal  Corporation 
CommisBioners  state  that  "  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
appears  to  have  elected  a  bailie  of  the  river  Clyde  &om  time 
immemorial.  This  power  was  recognised  and  continued  and 
confirmed  by  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  L,  on  the  16Ui 
October,  1636."  The  ratification,  as  in  the  previous  instance, 
confirms  all  the  charters  and  acts  granted  the  community,  and 
grants  anew  to  the  provost,  bailies,  council,  and  community  of 
the  burgh  of  Glasgow,  and  their  successors,  all  and  whole  the 
said  burgh  and  city  of  Glasgow,  with  all  and  sundry  the  lands, 
houses,  etc.,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  privileges  and 
immunities  belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  liberty  in  regard 
to  the  Clyde  alreatfy  mentioned.  The  act  then  confinns  the 
particular  part  of  the  charter,  "  creatand  the  said  brugh  in  ane 
nie  brut  royall;"  and  also,  as  it  confirms  the  charter  "in  all 
poyntis,"  the  rights  of  the  Dukes  of  Lennox,  the  archbishops, 
and  the  university  are  conserved,  as  in  the  act  of  1633. 

The  acts  themselves  may  now  be  given  at  length.  That  of 
X633  is  as  follows  >- 

OURE  SOVEBANE  LORD  Being  sufficientUe  informit  of 
the  great  charges  and  expense  That  the  proueist  baillies  counsall 
and  comwnitie  of  the  burgh  and  tntie  of  Glasgow  Hes  suetenit 
thir  many  yeira  bygane  In  making  of  the  river  of  Clyde  Qubair- 
vpon  the  said  bui^h  and  citie  is  foundit  and  situat  portable 
for  shipes  boattes  barkes  and  vther  vesbels  for  importmg  and 
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expcu-ting  of  forrune  and  b&meward  comodities  To  the  great 
comfort  of  his  HajeaUeB  lieges  by  and  withia  the  bounds  and 
shirefdotneB  nixt  adjacent  thairto  And  for  advancement  and 
incres  of  polide  of  the  comoun  weill  of  this  his  hienes  kingdome 
of  SeotlaDd  And  in  beitting  repairing  and  vphaldlng  of  tbe 
brige  of  Glasgow  over  tbe  said  nver  quhilk  is  aoe  verie  profii- 
table  meaaes  for  intertainment  of  commerce  As  lykwayes  of  the 
great  cair  paines  and  chairges  suatenit  be  thame  in  vphaldisg 
of  the  great  kirk  of  Glasgow  and  edifice  thairof  eftir  the  auu- 
dent  maner  and  first  foundatioun  of  the  samyne  And  siclyk 
calling  to  mind  quhat  great  and  sumptuous  chaises  cait  and 
ezpenas  they  haue  beine  at  laiUie  in  building  of  ane  tolbuith 
for  administratione  of  justioe  and  vther  efiairs  Tending  to  the 
advancement  of  the  comoun  weill  and  decoratioun  of  the  said 
kingdome  And  in  bigging  and  repairing  of  churches  within  the 
said  burgh  and  citie  wtui  steiples  ansuerable  thairto  As  als  of 
the  great  cair  diligence  and  expenas  sustenit  be  thame  in 
bigging  and  reparing  of  certane  bngges  over  rivers  and  Watters 
in  sundrie  pairts  qunair  straingers  may  haue  comodious  travell- 
ing To  and  &a  his  Majesties  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  vther 
purts  within  the  kingd(mi  of  Scotland  Not  onlie  to  the  comfort 
and  profleit  of  the  lieges  of  all  sorts  of  thes  his  Majesties  king- 
domes  Bot  lykwayes  to  the  great  comfort  of  all  straingers  and 
forrainers  resorting  to  thes  pairts  And  his  Majestie  Being  mynd- 
full  of  tbea  thair  comendable  and  comoun  warkes  Tending  to 
tbe  comoun  weill  of  his  Majesties  kingdome  And  to  giue  thame 
occasione  to  continew  in  prosecuting  oi  thair  guid  intentiones 
And  for  the  knawin  guid  service  done  to  his  Majestie  and  bis 
maist  noble  progenitors  be  the  proueist  baillies .  counsall  and 
oomwnitje  of  the  said  burgh  and  citie  of  Glasgow  and  thair 

1>redicessors  in  tyme  bypast  THAIBFOR  Oure  said  Soverane 
ord  With  consent  and  advyse  of  the  thrie  estates  of  this 
present  parliament  Hes  ratifiet  approvine  and  confinnit  And  be 
the  tennor  heirof  Batifiea  approues  and  confirms  All  and  sundrie 
cbartoTs  infeftments  confirmationes  thairof  gifts  donationea 
mortificationes  And  all  vther  evtdents  wreatt^  and  securities 
qubatsumever  of  quhatsumever  natur  kynd  and  qualitie  Tbe 
samyne  be  maid  and  grantit  be  his  Majestie  or  any  of  his  most 
noble  progenitors  To  and  in  favours  of  the  proueist  baillies 
counsall  and  comwnitie  of  the  said  burgh  and  citie  of  Glasgow 
And  in  speciall  (but  preiudice  of  the  generalitie  forsaid)  His 
Majestie  with  advyse  and  consent  aboue  specifiet  Hes  ratifiet 
and  approvine  And  be  thir  presents  Batifies  and  approues  Ane 
Charter  gift  or  donatioun  Grantit  be   his  heinea  most  noble 

firogenitor  Alexander  King  of  Scottes  Of  and  concerning  the 
ibertiea  and  priueledges  of  the  said  burgh  butgeasis  and  i^iabi- 
tanta  thairof  Of  the  £ut  at  Maden  Castell  tbe  auchteine  day  c^ 
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Junij  and  tuentie  sax  jeir  of  hia  raigae  IT£&1  »De  vtber  chartor 
erantit  be  King  Bobert  bis  Majesties  moat  aoble  progenitor 
Confirmeaiid  the  forsaid  chartor  wnder  the  great  seale  daitit  the 
^rfteine  day  of  November  and  tuentie  thride  yeir  of  his  raigne 
tXEM  ane  vther  chartor  graotit  be  King  Kobert  To  the  proueist 
Iwillies  counaall  and  comwnitie  of  the  said  bnrgh  of  Ulasgov 
Confirmeand  the  forsaid  chartor  And  grantand  certane  new 
liberties  thairto  daitit  at  Scoae  the  tuentie  aucht  daj  of  July  in 
tbe  aucbteine  yeir  of  his  reigne  ITEM  ane  vthor  chartor  grantit 
be  Harie  Queiue  of  Scott^  his  Mt^esties  darrest  guiddame 
To  and  in  favours  of  tbe  prouest  balUiea  counaall  and  comwnitia 
of  the  said  bui^h  of  Glasgow  of  certane  lands  tenements  kirks 
ebappells  chapluuies  preb^daries  alterages  and  vtbere  mentiooat 
thainntill  daittit  tbe  sevjnteine  day  of  March  J"  v*  thriescoir 
sax  yeirs  ITEM  ane  vther  chartor  grantit  be  his  Majesties 
djurest  father  of  eternall  memorie  Wnder  his  great  seale 
Batifiand  all  the  former  gtfta  donationes  priueledges  and  vtbers 
maid  in  &vours  of  the  said  proueist  baillies  counsall  and 
comwnitie  daitit  at  Koystoun  the  aucht  dsy  of  Apryll  The 
yeir  of  god  J*"  vj°  and  ellevine  yeirs  ITEM  ane  decreit  of 
parliament  pronouncit  in  favours  of  the  said  burgh  of  Glasgow 
dutit  tiie  tuentie  nynt  day  of  uovember  J*"  four  bundreth 
tiihescoir  nyne  yeirs  ITEM  bis  Majesties  latifioatioua  of  the 
■aid  decreit  daitit  the  first  day  of  decembw  Tbe  yeir  of 
god  J"  i'  thriescoir  nynteine  yeiis  ITEM  ane  act  of  Secreit 
counsall  in  favours  of  the  said  burgh  concerning  thair  liberties 
daitit  the  tent  day  of  September  The  yeir  of  god  J"  vj"  yeirs 
ITEM  ane  act  of  interloquitor  of  the  lords  of  sessioun  givin  in 
tbur  favours  vpoii  the  tuentie  fyfl  day  of  July  The  yeir  of 
god  J"  vj"  and  sevine  yeirs  ITEM  ane  decreit  of  the  lords  of 
counsall  and  sessioun  givin  in  favours  of  the  said  bui^h  vpon  the 
fourt  day  of  Junij  The  yeir  of  god  J"  v"  thriescoir  fyfteine  yeirs 
Anent  ane  laidle  full  of  all  sorts  of  comes  sauld  in  tbair  mercai 
IN  all  and  sundrie  beads  articles  clauasis  conditiones  and  circum- 
stances thairof  quhatsumever  Willing  declaring  and  ordaining 
That  this  present  ratificatioun  of  the  particular  evidents  and 
wreattes  abouewrittine  and  generalitie  thairof  Is  and  Sail  be 
aia  valeid  effectual  and  sumcient  To  the  proueist  bailliee 
counsall  and  comwnitie  of  the  said  burgh  of  Gui^;ow  and  thair 
aucoesaors  for  ever  in  iudgement  and  outwitb  aa  if  they  and 
everie  ane  of  tJiame  War  at  lentb  word  be  word  ingroat  and 
insert  bereintiU  And  &rder  oure  said  Soverane  lord  with  advyse 
and  consent  forsaid  of  his  estates  of  parliament  BatiGes  and 
approues  All  and  quhatsumever  gifla  ncbts  and  aecurities  maid 
and  grantit  in  favours  of  the  proueist  baillies  counsall  and 
«omwnitie  of  the  said  boigh  be  bis  Majesties  nredioessora  or  be 
qohatoumever  vther  peraone  or  persones  of  qubatsnmever  kynd 
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and  qualitie  the  ssmyn  be  of  Off  and  concerning  the  trone  of 
the  said  bni^h  riuer  and  brige  of  the  aamyne  toltes  and  customes 
thatrof  uplifted  be  thame  And  quhairof  they  and  thair  pre- 
dJcessors  ar  and  haue  bein  in  vse  and  posseesioun  thir  many 
yeira  bypaet  for  intertaynment  of  thair  brige  over  the  said  riuer 
of  Clyde  And  declaira  that  thair  auncient  posBesaiouu  of  the 
cuetomes  thairof  Sail  be  als  sufficient  as  if  the  ^fta  or  doniv- 
tiones  grantit  to  thair  predicessors  of  the  samyne  War  produicit 
in  this  present  parliament  And  generalie  ratifies  and  approues 
All  and  quhatsumever  vtber  charters  infeftments  oonfirmationea 
thairof  gifts  donationes  mortificationes  and  all  vther  evidents 
and  wreatts  qahataumever  maid  and  CTantit  be  his  Majestie  or 
any  of  his  most  noble  progenitors  kinges  queines  princes  and 
Stewarts  of  Scotland  thair  regents  governors  and  protectors  of 
this  kingdom  for  the  tyme  To  and  in  favours  of  the  proueist 
baillies  counsell  and  comwnitie  of  the  said  burgh  of  Glasgow 
buTgessis  and  inhabitants  thairof    Of  and  concerning  all  and 

3nhatenmever  lands  houssis  higgings  tenements  annuelrents 
igniUes  offices  liberties  priuUe^e8\irk3  chapells  cbaplamiea 
alterages  prebendaries  dewties  and  annuelrents  quhatsumever 
belon^ng  thairto  Trones  watters  riuers  briges  and  customes 
belonging  to  the  same  Admittand  declairand  and  ordainand 
That  this  present  ratificatioun  and  generalitie  thairof  Is  and 
sail  be  als  guid  valeid  and  sufficient  to  thame  and  thair  successors 
in  all  tyme  coming  As  if  everie  particular  wreatt  and  evident 
grantit  to  thame  thairvpon  war  particularlie  and  at  lenth  de 
verbo  in  verbum  ingrossit  and  insert  heirintill  Quhairanent 
And  with  all  that  may  be  objectit  thairagaines  his  Majestie  and 
estates  foraaidea  of  this  present  parliament  hes  dispensit  And 
be  thir  presents  dispenssis  for  euer  With  expres  declaxatione 
alwayes  Lykas  our  said  Soverane  lord  and  estates  forsaids  Be 
this  present  act  declaire  statuites  and  ordaines  That  the  charters 
infeftments  acts  decreite  and  vthers  lichts  and  secuirities  speciallie 
and  generallie  aboucmentionat  grantit  to  the  said  bui^h  of 
Glasgow  With  this  present  ratificatioun  thairof  Sail  nowayes 
be  preiudiciall  nor  hurtful  To  his  Majesties  deirrest  cowsigne 
and  counsallor  James  duke  of  lennox  his  airs  and  successors 
Anent  the  heretahle  richt  and  infeflment  of  the  office  of  bfuUiane 
and  justiciarie  of  the  baronie  and  regalitie  of  Ghisgow  And  all 
the  pairts  thairof  alsweill  within  as  without  the  burgh  of 
Glasgow  Bot  that  notwithstanding  of  the  saids  chartors  infeft- 
mente  and  vther  richts  speciallie  and  generallie  abouementionat 
And  this  present  ratificatioun  thairof  his  hieness  said  darrest 
cowsigne  and  counsallor,  James  duike  of  lennox  his  airs  and 
successors  sail  bruik  joyse  vse  and  exerce  the  said  office  of 
bailliarie  and  iusticiarie  of  the  baronie  and  regalitie  of  Glasgow 
abouewrittine     And  all  the  pairts  thairof     Alsweill  within 
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as  witfaoat  the  burgh  of  Glasgow  And  eall  vplift  and  iatromett 
with  the  fies  casualities  comodlties  and  dewties  belonging  to 
the  said  office  of  baiUiarie  and  justiciarie  of  the  said  barooie  and 
regalitie  of  Glasgow  Sicklyk  and  als  frielie  in  all  respects 
As  if  the  chartors  infeftments  and  vtbers  richts  spedaUie  and 
generallie  abouementioQat  And  this  present  ratificatioun  thairof 
had  nevir  beine  maid  nor  grantit  As  lykwayes  with  this 
expres  declaratJoun  Lykas  our  said  soverane  lord  and  estates 
forsaida  Be  this  present  act  And  also  with  consent  of  the 
proueist  and  one  of  the  baiUies  of  the  said  burgh  iu  name  of 
the  remanent  haiil  counsall  and  comwnitie  of  the  said  burgh 
of  Glasgow  declairs  statuites  and  ordanes  That  the  chartots 
infeftments  decreitts  actea  poasessiones  and  vthers  richts  and 
secniritiee  speciallie  and  generallie  abouementionat  grantit  to 
the  said  burgh  of  Glasgow  With  this  present  ratificatioun  thairof 
Soli  nowayes  be  hurtfull  nor  preiudiciall  to  the  richt  reverend 
fatiier  Patrick  Archibishope  of  Gla^ow  and  his  successors 
Anent  his  and  thair  richt  of  the  electioun  and  nominatione  of 
tiie  magistrates  of  the  burgh  of  Glasgow  Nor  anent  the  richt 
of  any  lands  teinds  priueledges  liberties  or  otheiB  qubatsumever 
perteining  to  the  Archibi^op  of  Glasgow  and  his  successors 
And  last  with  ezpres  declaratioun  That  this  present  ratifi- 
catioun sail  be  nawayes  preiudiciall  To  the  liberties  priueledges 
and  jmmwnities  of  the  vniversitie  of  Glasgow  Bot  that  the 
samyne  sail  be  reaerued  to  thame  with  the  lands  tenements 
yairds  and  vthers  apperteioing  thairto  According  to  the 
ratificatioun  grantit  to  thame  in  this  present  parliament  And 
to  the  declarationes  and  reservationes  ezprest  in  the  samyne 
ratificatioun  and  no  vtherwayea 

The  confirming  act  of  the  royal  charter  of  1636  was,  as 
already  said,  not  passed  by  Parliament  until  the  17th  of 
November,  164>1,  but  it  may  be  appropriately  reproduced  here. 

OUBE  SOUERANE  LORD  with  advyse  and  consent  of  the 
estaittis  of  this  pnt.  parliat  Hes  ratifiet  and  approvin  And  be 
tbir  pntis  [presents]  ratifies  and  approues  the  charter  and 
infeftment  maid  and  grantit  be  his  Hatie  with  advyse  and 
consent  of  his  hienes  ^esanrer  comptroller  and  collector  gnall 
[general]  and  theaaurer  of  his  hienes  new  augmentaciunes  of 
(his  kingdome  of  Scotland  and  of  the  remanent  lordis  of  his 
hienes  excheqr  for  the  t^me  Quhairby  his  Matie  with  advyse 
and  consent  foirsud  hes  ratifiet  and  approvin  Dyvers  and 
sindrie  chartores  infeftmentis  preceptis  instmmentis  of  seasing 
confirmadunes  actis  sentences  decreittia  donatiounes  mortifica- 
ciunes  rightia  of  patronages  and  vther  rightis  tytles  evidentis 
and  vther  securities  liberties  commodities  piiujledges  and  vtheree 
particnlarlie  and  gnallje  [generally]  tbauin  ezprest  Hud  and 
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gtftntifc  to  the  bnigh  and  dtie  of  glasgov  Provest  bulleis  deans 
of  gild  ^eaaurer  couiwell  and  commutiitie  of  the  Batoyn  um) 
tJiair  anocessorea  Be  bis  matie  Or  be  qisomever  his  matiw 
maist  noble  progenitores  kingis  queues  princes  and  stewartJs  of 
Scotland  thair  regentis  and  govemoures  for  the  tyme  Or  be  the 
lordts  of  coonsell  and  sessioun  and  colledf^  of  Justice  And  with 
all  and  sindrie  actia  of  burrowie  vther  actis  ryghtis  liberties  and 
poesessiounes  onywj^se  hmikit  of  befoir  be  the  said  bnigh  of 
^Bsgow  and  kincis  colledges  ministeres  and  hospitallis  withia 
the  samyn  In  matter  specinet  in  the  said  chartour  Quhairby  also 
hid  matie  with  consent  of  his  said  hienes  thesaurer  comptroller 
and  collector  and  remanent  lordis  of  excheqr  for  the  tyme  his 
hienes  commissionerea  Hes  gevin  grantit  and  disponit  cam 
clausula  de  NOYO  DAHUS  To  the  provest  bailleis  oounsell 
and  communitie  of  the  said  brat  of  glasgow  and  to  thair  sao 
cessores  for  ener  AU  and  haill  the  said  brut  and  citie  of  glasgow 
with  all  and  sindrie  landis  houssia  bigg^ngs  teuementis  xairdis 
orcheardis  kirkis  kirkzairdis  patronages  chappelles  chaiplaines 
teyndis  w&Uis  partis  gaittis  passages  calseyia  aikeres  ruddia 
bumee  toflis  croftis  infeild  outfeild  territorie  and  communtie 
of  the  samyn  mylnea  mylnelandis  multures  sequelles  Buckin 
thirJage  dammis  inlayis  laides  and  watergangis  hillis  salmound 
tischemgis  and  vther  fiscbeiogis  in  the  water  and  riuer  of  clyde 
hospitallis  correctioun  honssis  mures  mossis  grenes  comunties 
lones  bribes  coallis  coalbenchis  lyme  lymestane  areutis  few 
mailles  fewfermes  dewtyes  mansiones  fraittis  emolumentis 
fiindaciunes  donaciunes  pntaciunes  [presentations]  almra  daill 
silvir  and  vther  priviledges  and  immunities  alsweill  eccleeias- 
ticall  as  secular  belangiug  thairto  And  with  libertie  and 
priviledge  in  the  water  of  clyde  in  maner  specifiet  in  the 
said  chartor  Creatand  the  seid  brugh  in  ane  frie  brut  royall 
and  geveand  to  the  said  brut  ane  corredjoun  hous  and  with 
that  nous  callit  the  lippirhous  and  St.  ninianes  hospitall  with 
sindrie  liberties  and  priviledges  and  with  the  cnstomes  and 
dewtyes  belonging  to  tbe  said  bragh  And  makand  the  provest 
balleid  couna^  and  comunitie  of  the  said  bmgh  and  tbair 
Buocessores  heritable  patronea  of  the  trongait  kirk  of  gtasgow 
As  in  the  said  charter  conteneing  dyvers  and  sindrie  vSier 
heidis  claussia  giftis  and  donadunea  In  iavores  of  tbe  said 
brugh  of  glasgow  provest  bailleis  counsell  and  comunitie  tbairof 
and  thair  successores  Of  the  dait  AT  Newmercat  the  seztene 
day  of  October  J"  vj°  thretty  sex  aeiria  at  mair  lenth  is  contenit 
In  all  and  sindrie  heidis  claussis  and  circumstances  tbairof 
TogeUier  wiUk  tJie  precept  and  instrnment  of  ceasing  following^ 
thurvpone  and  all  that  hes  followit  or  may  follow  thairanent 
ATTOUR  our  said  sovenuie  lord  with  consent  foir&aid  of  the 
estaitia  of  tiiia  put  parliat     Decernes  and  indanes   that   the 
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foiisaidis  rightia  Bscuritiea  priviledgea  and  vtherea  exprest  in 
the  sud  chartoar  now  ratifiet  and  approvia  or  and  Sail  be  guid 
and  valied  rytis  to  the  provest  balleu  connsell  and  conmiunitie 
of  ti>e  said  brat  of  glaagov  and  to  tbair  suooessores  for  bruikeing 
and  Joyseing  of  the  samyn  perpetuallie  in  all  tyme  cuming  but 
[without]  trouble  or  impediment  conforme  to  the  tennor  tbairof 
In  all  poyatis. 

The  charter  of  1636  wae  not  obtained  without  expense  to  the 
city.  The  Bai^h  Records  reveal  that  fut.  In  tbe  nnt  instuice, 
on  the  4th  January,  1637,  it  is  stated  that  Patrick  Bell,  John 
Anderson,  and  Wiuter  Stirling  produced  to  the  council  the 
account  of  their  expenses  in  £^inbargh  "in  ptirchaseing  of  the 
tonnes  new  infeftment."  Their  "  wbae  chams  "  amounted  to 
X22,  198.  8d.  Scots  (£1,  I8s.  3§d  steriing).  The  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  account  out  of  a  loan  of  3000  merka  (£166* 
13s.  4d.  sterling)  the  burgh  bad  reoeived  from  tbe  Laird  of 
Kilmahew.  On  the  22iid  April  of  the  same  year  a  warrant 
was  given  the  treasurer  for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  clerk  of  Paisley 
for  the  work  he  had  done  in  connection  with  the  obtainment 
of  the  new  charter,  and  also  for  the  copying  and  registration 
of  it  The  various  items  are  entered  in  the  treaaurer'a  accounta 
as  follow : — "  Disburait  to  the  advocattis  and  wrytteris  att  the 
obteaniog  the  tonnes  new  infeftment  and  the  chargis  of  Fatrik 
Bell  and  vtheria  in  attending  thairvpon,  iiij"  Ixzvij  li.  js.  iiijd; " 
"  Givin  to  the  clsrk  of  Pait^y  for  being  notar  to  the  tounia 
aeasing  and  registratioun  tburof,  xzxvj  IL  izs."  The  first  sum 
ia  equal  to  £39,  15b.  1^.  sterling,  and  the  second  to  £3,  Os.  9d. 
sterling,  so  that  the  total  cost  only  amounted  to  £42, 15s.  lO^d. 
sterling. 

Having  received  additional  honours  and  privileges,  the  Town 
Council  of  Qlaagow  set  about  certain  internal  reformations. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  passing  of  an  act 
in  r^^rd  to  their  own  election.  On  tbe  I9th  of  August,  1637, 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  council,  "  considdering  and  wnderstand- 
ing  that  thir  maney  and  direia  yeiris  bygane  thair  hes  bein  no 
constant  oours  obeerwit  anent  the  qualitie  and  nwmber  of  the 
persones  who  electit  the  counsell  of  this  brughe,  thay  thairfoir 
to  obviat  the  evill  and  inconvenientis  meny  incur  tbairby,  and 
for  establisching  of  ane  solid  and  constant  forme  of  electioun  of 
(ha  counsall  in  tyme  cuming  efter  mature  advyse  and  delibera- 
tioun,  t^e  peace  and  good  of  this  citie,"  ordained  that  in  all  time 
coming  the  following  twelve  persons  shoald  have  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  Town  Council.  Tbe  election,  it  may  be  explained, 
took  place  after  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  by  this  act  of  tbe  council  the  electors  were  to  be 
the  new  provost  and  the  three  new  bailies,  leather  with  tbo 
provosts  and  bailies  in  office  in  the  two  preceding  years.    These 
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twelve  persoDs  were  to  be  warned  by  the  town's  officer  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  If  it  should  happen  that  any  of 
the  number  should  be  dead,  or  sick,  or  had  left  the  town,  then 
it  would  not  be  lawful  for  the  remanent  of  them  to  proceed 
with  the  election ;  but  before  doing  so,  they  must  make  up  their 
number  by  filling  the  places  of  the  absentees  by  persons  of  the 
same  rank.  Some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sums  at  which  certoin  portions  of  the  burgh 
property  were  let  by  the  council  The  town  mills  produced 
6,750  merks  (£375  sterling),  and  42  bolls  of  unground  malt ; 
the  casualties  of  the  ladle,  £200  Scots  (£16, 13s.  4d.  sterling); 
the  duties  of  the  market,  500  merks  (£27,  15a  6jd.  sterling); 
and  the  custom  of  tiie  bridge,  450  merks  (;£25  sterling). 

Another  iinportant  movement  in  the  city  is  discovered  by  an 
entry  in  the  Burgh  Records,  under  date  of  31st  January,  1638. 
There  it  is  stated  that  "  foirsameikle  «s  Bobert  Flemyng, 
merchand,  and  his  partineris,  ar  of  mynd  and  intentioun  to 
erect  and  tak  vp  ane  hous  of  manufactoij  within  this  brughe, 
quhairby  ane  number  of  the  poorer  sort  of  popla  within  the 
samein  may  be  imployit  and  put  to  wark,  and  the  saidis  provest, 
bailyeis,  and  counsall,  considdering  the  grait  good,  vtilitie,  and 
proSeit  will  redound  to  this  brughe  and  haill  incorporatioun 
thairof  thairby,  they  haue  concluait,  all  in  ane  voyce,  for  the 
aaid  Robert  his  better  incuragement  to  the  said  good  wark,  to 
sett  to  him  ane  latt  and  tak  en  thair  grait  ludging  and  yaird  at 
the  back  thurof  Wand  within  this  brughe  in  the  Drygait,  ex- 
cept the  twa  laiche  foir  and  back  galreis  att  the  hack  of  the 
samein,  lyand  be  eiat  the  entri  of  the  said  grait  tenement,  and 
of  the  buithe  vnder  the  Tolbnitbe  presentlie  occupyit  be  James 
Wood,  all  mail!  frie  or  any  vther  kynd  of  dewtie,  during  the 
spaice  of  fyftein  yeiris  efter  his  entty,  and  they  to  vphold  the 
mif  of  the  said  grait  tenement  vpon  the  tounis  chargis  and 
ezpensais  during  t£e  said  spaice."  In  all  probabCity  this  would 
relate  to  a  manufactory  for  textile  fabrics.  The  king  and  par- 
liament had  given  every  encouragement  to  skilled  tradesmen 
from  Flanders,  France,  and  England  to  settle  in  Scotland,  and 
the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  every  burgh  had  been 
suggested.  The  cloth  would  be  of  the  kind  known  as  "  home- 
spun." This  assumption  is  shown  to  have  some  foundation  by 
a  subsequent  minute  of  council.  The  work  would  appear  to  have 
been  pushed  forward  very  rapidly.  On  the  5th  May  following, 
Richard  Allan,  the  deacon-convener,  reported  to  the  council  that 
the  weavers,  freemen  of  the  burgh,  feared  that  the  erection  of 
a  manufactory  would  prove  hurtful  and  prejudidal  to  them. 
Patrick  Bell,  a  member  of  council,  who  had  tuready  filled  the  civic 
chair,  and  who  was  "  ane  of  the  vndertakeris,"  for  himself  and  in 
name  of  his  partners,  was  content  that  it  should  be  enacted  that 
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dariDg  the  time  the  new  company  occupied  the  town's  property 
"  thair  sould  be  no  woovis  wovine  of  townis  folkis  thurin  be 
iJiair  Berrandis  in  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  said  friemen,  hot 
by  thais  onlie  wha  ar  frie  with  the  calling." 

The  council  very  commendably  extended  their  patronage  to 
music  as  well  as  to  trade.  On  the  5th  May,  16S8,  they  gave 
permission  to  one  Duncan  Bimet  to  continue  the  "musik  scbooll." 
A  similar  privilege  had  been  granted,  it  here  transpires,  to 
another  party,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  school  had 
"  aIt(M;idaer  dekayit  within  this  burgh,  to  the  grait  discredit  of 
this  citie  and  discontentment  of  sindrie  honest  men  within  the 
same  who  hes  baimes  whom  they  wold  have  instructit  in  that 
art." 


CHAPTEU  XXIV. 

(A.D.  1038.) 

The  Qeneral  Assembly  meda  in  Glasgow — Straiige  Scene  m  the 
Gatkedral — Deposition  of  the  Prelatea  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
la/nd,  and  Abjuration  of  Episcopacy — Cautious  Action  of  the 
Olasgow  Corporation — Olaagow  Manners — EBtahliahTnent  of 
FrirUi/ng  in  the  City. 

Op  all  the  important  events  which  have  occurred  in  Glasgow, 
it  may  be  said  that  none  had  a  more  marked  eSect  upon  the 
destinies  of  Scotland  than  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  1638.  The 
countiy  had  passed  through  the  troublous  times  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  confusion 
consequent  upon  that  upheaval,  when  the  imprudence  of  King 
Jamea  I.,  and  of  bis  son  Charles  I.,  by  degrees  brought  about 
another  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  scarcely  less 
violent  than  that  of  1560.  When  Charles  was  in  Scotland  in  1633, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned,  the  people  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm ;  but  that  enthusiasm  became  transformed  into 
suspicion  and  discontent  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  king 
was  intent  upon  carrying  out  his  father's  project  of  making  the 
Church  of  Scotland  conform  in  government  and  ceremonial  to 
the  Anglican  commonion.  Archbishop  I^ud  was  then  primate 
of  All  England,  and,presuming  himself  to  be  the  ecclesiastical 
head  of  the  Scotoh  Church,  he  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland  the  Common  Prayer  Book  and  litnigy.  In 
this  movement  he  had  the  full  support  of  the  king.  But  the 
Scots  had  received  from  Knox,  Melvil,  and  the  early  B«formers, 
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the  ctoctrioea  of  Calvin,  together  with  the  FresbTteriao  form  (A. 
Church  gOTemment.  The  introsioD  waa  roaented  not  only  on 
that  groond,  bat  also  because  parliameat  and  the  Qenenl 
Assembly  had  not  been  consultect,  &nd  their  consent  obtained 
for  the  change.  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition, 
the  royal  mandate  was  carried  out  The  first  notable  outbreak 
was  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral,  in  July,  1637,  when  Jenny  Qeddes 
became  an  historical  persom^,  by  throwing  her  stool  at  the 
conforming  occupant  of  the  pulpit.  By  the  end  of  that  year 
the  state  of  matters  was  such  that  the  most  infiuential  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  country  combined  to  exterminate  prelacy, 
and  under  their  auspices  the  National  Covenant  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people. 

A  somewhat  amusing  incident  is  recorded  by  B&illie  {L^era 
and  Joumala,  Laing's  Ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20)  in  these  terms : — 
"Mr  William  Annan  preached  a  sermon  before  the  synod  at 
Gla^ow  in  defence  of  the  liturgy.  Of  his  sermon  among  us  in 
the  synod  not  a  word ;  but  in  the  town  among  the  women  a  great 
din.  To-morrow  M>.  John  Lindsay,  at  the  bishop's  command, 
preached.  He  is  the  new  moderator  of  Lanerk.  At  the  ingoing 
of  the  pulpit,  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  women  in  bis  ear  as- 
sured htm,  that  if  he  should  touch  the  service-book  in  hia  sermon, 
he  should  be  rent  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  took  the  advice,  and  let 
that  matter  alone.  At  the  outgoing  of  the  church,  about  thirty 
or  forty  of  our  honeitest  women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop 
and  magistrates,  fell  a  railing,  cursing,  scolding,  with  clamours, 
on  Mr.  William  Annan.  Some  two  of  the  meanest  were  taken 
to  the  tolbooth.  All  the  day  over,  up  and  down  the  streets 
where  he  went,  he  got  threats  of  suodiy^n  words  and  looks; 
but  after  supper,  while  needlessly  he  will  go  to  visit  the  bishop, 
who  had  taken  his  leave  with  him,  he  is  no  sooner  on  the  street, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  a  dark  night,  with  three  or  four  ministera  with 
him,  but  aome  hundreds  of  enraged  women,  of  all  qnaltties,  are 
about  him,  with  neaves,  staves,  and  peats,  but  no  stones.  They 
beat  bim  sore ;  hia  cloak,  ruff,  and  hat  were  rent ;  however, 
upon  his  cries,  and  candles  set  out  from  many  windows,  he 
escaped  all  bloody  wounds ;  yet  he  waa  in  great  danger  even 
of  killing.  This  tumult  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  thought 
meet  to  search  either  the  plotters  or  actors  of  it,  for  numbers 
of  the  bestquality  would  have  been  found  guilty.  To-morrow 
poor  Mr.  William  was  conveyed  with  the  bailliea  and  aundry 
ministetv  to  his  horae,  for  many  women  were  waiting  to  affront 
him  more.  Always  at  hia  on-leaping,  his  horse  unhappily  fell 
above  him  in  a  very  foul  mire,  in  presence  of  all  the  conipany ; 
of  which  accident  was  more  speech  than  of  any  other."  Baillie 
also  relates  that  "Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  and  Mr.  S.  Rutherford, 
were  sent  by  the  nobles  to  preach  in  the  High  Rtrk  and  receive 
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the  oatlM  of  the  people  to  the  Covenant  Lord  E^IintoD  vas 
appointed  to  be  a  witness  there.  With  many  a  sigh  and  tear 
by  all  that  people  the  oath  was  made." 

Qla^ow,  in  common  with  the  other  royal  burghs,  took  part 
in  the  development  of  this  movement.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council,  on  the  26th  February,  1638,  Colin  Campbell,  one 
of  the  bailies,  Gabriel  Cunningham,  Richard  Allan,  and  George 
Porterfield,  were  appointed  to  ride  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  witb 
the  commission erfl  from  the  burghs,  with  power  to  concur  witb 
them  in  Bupplicating  the  government  concerning  "the  buikes 
of  canones  and  commoun  prayer  vrgit  to  be  brought  in  our 
kirk  of  Scotland."  In  the  courae  of  the  following  month 
Walter  Stirling,  another  member  of  the  Town  Council,  was  sent 
to  assist  them  in  their  labours.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Glasgow 
was  not  free  from  the  disturbances  prevalent  throughout  the 
country,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  it  was  agreed  that  a  wat«^ 
should  be  kept  in  the  city  for  a  month,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  The  condition  of  the  general  community  became 
so  critical,  that,  by  the  lat  of  Augnst,  the  council  considered  it 
necessary  to  ordain  that  all  persons  in  the  burgh  should  supply 
themselves  with  arms  and  armour,  and  be  in  readiness  to  muster 
at  twenty-four  hours'  warning.  All  who  failed  to  comply  with 
this  order  were  subjected  to  a  fine  of  £20  Scots  (£1,  13s.  +d. 
sterling).  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  fifty  muskets  and  fifty 
staves  were  bought  for  tbe  use  of  the  town. 

By  the  presentation  of  Archbishop  Lindsay,  Patrick  Bell  . 
becune  provost  of  Glasgow  on  the  2nd  October,  1638.  On 
the  8tb  <A  the  same  month,  the  magistrates  and  council, 
"  wndeiatanding  that  his  sacreid  Majestie  hea  bein  graciouslie 
pleasit  to  indict  ane  generall  frie  Assemblie  to  be  haldin  and 
b^n  in  this  cJtie  the  tuenty  ane  of  November  nixt,  be  tbe 
qnhilk  it  is  expectit  that  ane  grait  number  of  noblemen,  com- 
missioner from  presbitreis,  and  vtheris  commissioners,  wilt 
repair  hither,  tharfor  it  is  statut  and  ordanit  that  na  burges 
nor  inhabitant  within  this  brugho  sett  [let]  for  maill  dewtie  or 
vtberwayes,  or  yeit  lend  to  ane  freind  any  hous,  chalmber,  or 
stable  wntill  they  first  acquent  thais  thairwith  who  sail  be 
appoyntit  be  the  pi-ovest,  bailyeis,  and  counsall  to  that  effect, 
and  obtene  thair  licence  thairto,  to  the  end  that  every  uie  may 
be  Indgit  according  to  thair  qualitie  and  abilitie  of  this  eitie, 
vnder  the  payne  of  ane  hundrethe  pundis  [£8,  6s.  8d.  sterling], 
lossing  of  thair  liberty,  without  &Tour  to  be  execut,  and  im- 
prisonment of  thair  peisoois  during  the  magistrattis  willts ; " 
and,  lUso,  "  that  nane  expect  mair  dewtie  for  thair  honssis, 
ehalmberis,  bedis,  and  stabtis,  nor  sail  be  appoyntit  be  the  saidia 
provest,  bailyeis  and  counsall,  and  with  the  whilk  they  sail  be 
tymon^e  advertised,"  under  a  similar  penalty.    This  order  was 
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to  be  intimated  though  the  town  \>j  souod  of  the  drum,  so  that 
no  person  might  pretend  ignorance.  In  anticipatioD,  James 
ColquhouD,  \mght,  was  instructed  to  look  after  certain  work 
being  done  about  the  Cathedral,  in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for 
the  meeting  of  Assembly;  and  it  was  ordaiaed  that  there  be 
"  ane  gaird  of  men  keepit "  within  the  bui^h,  to  keep  watch 
day  and  night  while  the  town  was  filled  with  strangers.  A 
minute  of  date  8th  November,  shows  the  members  of  the 
council  to  be  astute  and  careful  men,  for  they,  "  wnderetanding 
that  thair  will  be  certane  grait  and  wechtie  materia  handlit  in 
the  Assemblie  enschewing  .  .  .  quhilk  may  conceme  tbame 
verie  mutche,"  thought  it  proper  that  their  commissioner  to  the 
Assembly  should  not  give  his  vote  upon  any  matter  until  he 
had  first  intimated  the  same  to  the  council,  and  received  their 
instructions  regarding  it.  An  act  to  that  effect  was  made ;  and 
Provost  Bell  was  elected  their  representative,  with  Richard 
Allan,  the  deacon-convener,  as  his  assessor. 

Dr.  Cunningham  {Gh.  Hist.  Scot.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  99)  gives  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Qla^ow 
in  1638 :— "The  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  approached. 
On  Friday,  the  16th  of  November,  the  westland  gentlemen 
came  pouring  into  Glasgow.  Lord  Eglinton  and  other  noblemen 
came,  attended  by  their  friends  and  vassals.  On  the  following 
day,  the  stream  of  commissioners  and  their  retainers  set  in 
from  the  eaat  The  prices  of  houses  and  beds  were  rising ;  but 
it  soon  began  to  be  seen  that  the  western  metropolis  had  already 
ft  capacity  to  lodge  Council,  Session,  Parliament,  and  General 
Assembly.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  it  was  known  that 
his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  [the  Marquis  of  Hamilton], 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  was 
approaching  the  city,  and  some  of  the  Covenanting  noblemen 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  courteous  speeches  were  exchanged. 
The  Covenanters  protested  they  would  ask  nothing  but  what  was 
right  and  reasonable,  and  the  Commissioner  declared  that  every- 
thing that  was  right  and  reasonable  would  be  granted.  The  three 
following  days  were  spent  by  both  parties  in  preparing  for  the 
encounter.  It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  November,  the 
Assembly  was  to  meet.  It  met  in  the  Cathedral  Church.  That 
noble  pile  stood  then  just  as  it  stands  now,  and  as  it  had  stood 
for  centuries  before.  It  rose  solemnly  there  amid  the  gravestones 
of  many  generations,  pointing  back  to  the  lime  when  good 
Bishop  Jocelyn  laid  the  foundations  of  its  peerless  ctypt. 
Beyond  the  Molendinar  Bum,  so  famous  in  ancient  stoty,  the 
rocky  eminence  was  covered  with  scraggy  fire,  which  is  now  the 
thickly  peopled  '  city  of  tbe  dead.'  Commissioner,  magistrates, 
nobles,  barons,  burgesses,  ministers,  came  crowding  into  St. 
Mungo's  Church.    None  had  gowns,  but  many  had  doublets, 
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swords,  and  daggers,  and  the  joatling,  tbruating,  and  squeezing 
was  SDcb,  that  noDsat  Baillie  declares  that  if  men  bad  nebaved 
in  his  boose  bo  rudely  as  they  did  io  the  hoase  o£  Qod,  he  would 
have  turned  them  down  stairs.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  this 
Assembly  of  our  Church  must  have  resembled  one  of  those  great 
(Ecumenical  councils  of  the  East,  still  so  greatly  revered,  which 
settled  some  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  our  faith  amid  tumult 
and  uproar. 

"But  though  tiie  Assembly  might  have  been  somewhat 
disorderly  at  its  first  dowositting,  and  not  veiy  canonical  in  its 
garments,  it  comprised  all  the  rank,  and  wealth,  and  intelligence 
of  the  country.  It  consisted  of  140  ministets,  two  professors 
not  ministers,  and  9S  ruling  elders,  from  presbyteries  and 
burghs.  Of  these  ruling  elders  17  were  noblemen,  9  were 
knights,  26  were  landed  proprietors,  and  47  were  burgesses — all 
men  of  some  consideration.  The  Earl  of  Montrose  sat  for 
Auchterarder,  the  Earl  of  Lothian  for  Dalkeith,  the  Earl  of 
CassUlis  for  Ayr,  the  Earl  of  Home  for  Chimside.  Almost 
every  name  of  note  was  there.  At  one  end  of  the  church  a 
chair  of  state  was  provided  for  the  Royal  Commissioner.  Round 
him  were  arranged  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council — the 
Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Argyle,  Mar,  Moray, 
Glencairn,  Lauderdale,  Angus,  Wigton,  Perth,  and  others  then- 
peers  in  pride  and  lineage.  Right  opposite  to  the  Commissioner 
was  placed  a  small  table  for  the  moderator  and  clerk.  Along 
the  centre  ran  a  long  table,  at  which  sat  the  nobles  and  barona 
who  were  members  of  the  court,  among  whom  might  be  discerned 
Rothes,  Wemysa,  Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Yester,  Eglinton,  London, 
and  many  others,  whose  sole  word  was  still  law  for  large 
districts  of  Scotland.  The  ministers  stood  or  sat  behind,  and 
did  not,  like  the  proud  prelates,  quarrel  with  earls  for  precedence. 
A  gallery  was  assigned  to  young  noblemen  who  were  sot 
members  of  the  house;  and  in  a  gslbry  loftier  still  was  a  crowd 
of  persons  of  humbler  degree,  among  whom  many  ladies  might 
be  seen,  some  of  whom  had  perhaps  assisted  to  hoot  unhappy 
prelates  on  the  street,  and  now  beheld  the  proud  pageant  of 
triumphant  presbytery.  It  must  have  been  one  of  tne  noblest, 
strangest,  and  most  interesting  spectacles  that  Scotland  has 
ever  seen.  The  first  day  was  occupied  with  devotional  exercises 
and  the  production  of  commissions.  On  the  second  day,  the 
Covenanters  argued  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  elect 
a  moderator,  as  otherwise  the  Assembly  could  not  be  constituted. 
The  royalists  maintained  that  preliminary  to  this  the  roll  must 
be  made  up  by  t^e  examination  of  commissions,  as  without 
this  it  could  not  be  known  who  was  properly  qualified  to  vote. 
Like  to  be  foiled  in  this  point,  the  Conuniaeioner  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  read  a  paper,  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  the 
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bishops,  before  the  moderator  was  cbosen ;  but  he  vas  instantly 
aesailed  by  shouts  of  'No  reading!  no  r^ing!'  Speeches  and 
clamour  were  followed  by  protests,  and  these  were  multiplied 
with  such  industry,  that  Baillie  declares  every  one  was  weary 
of  them,  except  the  clerk,  who  with  every  protest  received  a 
^Iden  crown.  At  length  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  Alexander 
Henderson,  minister  of  Leuchars,  was  almost  unanimously 
chosen  moderator.  The  choice  was  a  good  one.  Henderson 
already  stood  at  the  head  of  his  party,  and  even  his  enemies 
bear  witness  to  his  gravity  and  learning.  The  only  circumstance 
whidi  made  some  of  hb  friends  hesitate  about  raising  him  to 
the  moderator's  chair  was,  that  by  doing  so  they  would  lose 
his  assistance  in  debate,  and  in  debate  he  was  iJlowed  to  be 
unrivalled.  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston  was  afterwards 
chosen  as  clerk— ^  man  of  acute  intellect,  well  versed  in  law, 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  After  the 
clerk  was  chosen,  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  ancient  records  of  the  Church  had  been  lost; 
Johnston  now  stood  up,  and  stated  that  by  a  strange  chance 
ihey  had  come  into  his  hands,  and  produced  them  to  we  house. 
Amid  much  rejoicing  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  documents  thus  lost  and  found,  which  closed  its  labours 
by  declaring  that  they  were  the  authentic  records  of  the  Qeneral 
Assemblies  from  1560  to  1590.  Several  days  were  now  spent 
in  examining  commissions,  and  many  sharp  scrimmages  were 
fought,  in  which  his  Qrace  was  generally  compelled  to  encounter 
single-handed  all  the  polemics,  both  lay  and  clerical,  <^  the 
Assembly.  It  was  the  27th  of  November  before  the  real 
business  of  the  meeting  began.  On  that  day  the  declinature 
of  the  Assembly's  authority  was  given  in  by  the  bishops  and 
their  adherents.  It  was  read  amid  contemptuous  whispers  and 
smiles.  On  the  next  day  the  moderator  put  the  question — Did 
the  Assembly  find  itseU  competent  to  judge  of  the  bishops? 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  now  dectared,  that  though  he 
did  not  object  to  the  trial  of  the  bishops  for  any  particular 
crimes  of  which  they  may  have  been  guilty,  if  the  Assembly 
proceed  to  the  censure  of  their  offices  he  must  withdraw,  as  he 
could  not  give  the  royal  countenance  to  any  such  proceeding. 
The  Assembly  showed  unmistakably  its  intention  to  proceed. 
Altercations  ran  high,  angry  words  were  exchanged ;  the  Com- 
missioner complained  that  he  was  crossed  in  everything,  and 
finidly  be  declared  the  Assembly  to  be  dissolved,  and  rose  to 
leave  the  house.  While  he  was  yet  going,  instruments  were 
being  taken,  and  a  protest  was  being  read,  that  his  departure 
would  not  binder  the  Assembly  &om  finishing  the  work  it  had 
on  hand. 
"  Undismayed  by  the  absence  of  royalty,  and  the  prodomation 
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at  the  marlcet  ctobs  that  all  who  should  henceforth  join  id  this 
fiittdng  would  be  regarded  aa  guilty  of  high  treason,  the  Assem- 
bly proceeded  to  business.  It  felt  that  the  withdrawal  ot 
Hamilton  was  fully  compensated  by  the  presence  of  Argyle, 
who  now  openly  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Covenanters,  and 
gave  them  the  weight  of  his  great  name,  his  wide  possessions, 
and  his  diplomatic  mind.  They  knew  that  in  case  of  need 
he  could  bring  five  thousand  claymores  into  the  field,  to  help 
on  the  Covenanted  work  of  B«formation.  They  passed  an 
act  declaring  the  Assemblies  of  1606,  1608,  1616,  1617,  and 
1618j  to  have  been  so  vitiated  by  kingly  interference  as  to  he 
null  and  void.  They  passed  an  act  condemning  the  service 
book,  the  book  of  canons,  the  book  of  ordination,  and  the  court 
of  High  Commission.  They  abjured  Episcopacy  and  Uie  five 
articles  of  Perth.  They  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  the  bishops. 
They  were  all  cJuirged  with  violating  caveats  upon  which 
they  had  been  invited  with  the  episcopal  ofBce,  and  with 
Popish  and  Arminian  errors ;  many  of  them  with  Sabbath 
contravention ;  and  some  of  them  with  abominable  crimes. 
The  probation  of  libels  was  referred  to  a  committee.  We 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  lefl  to  conjecture  the  nature 
and  amount  of  iha  evidence  that  was  led,  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  was  somewhat  shorthanded  and  one-sided,  and 
that  every  wild  rumour  that  was  afloat  was  listened  to  as  proof. 
The  bishopa,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not  present  to  defend 
themselves.  The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  [Spottiswoode]  was 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  riding  through  the  country  on 
the  Lord's  Day;  of  carding  and  diceiug  during  the  time  of 
dixine  service;  of  tippling  in  taverns  till  midnight;  of  falsi- 
fying the  acts  of  Assembly;  of  slandering  the  Covenant  1 
Surely  that  was  enough  ;  but  beyond  this,  proof  was  ofiered  of 
bis  adnlteiy,  his  incest,  his  sacrilege,  his  simony.  Who  will 
believe  that  of  this  old  man,  whom  two  successive  sovereigns, 
both  virtuous,  thoi^h  both  despotic,  had  raised  to  the  highest 
honouis  in  the  church  and  the  country,  and  against  whose 
morals  no  word  was  spoken  till  the  Assembly  of  1638  was 
about  to  be  held.  '  The  bishop  of  Brechin,'  says  Baillie,  'was 
proven  guilty  of  sandiy  acts  of  most  vile  dninkenness ;  also, 
a  woman  and  child  brought  before  us  made  his  adultery  very 
probable.'  The  bishop  ^  Moray  was  convicted  of  'ul  the 
ordinary  faults  of  a  bishop,'  and  besides,  says  the  historian, 
*  there  was  objected  against  him,  but  as  I  suspect,  not  suffici- 
ently proved,  of  giving  his  countenance  to  a  vile  dance  of 
naked  people  in  nis  own  bouse.'  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  one  of 
the  memheis  of  the  Assembly,  was  still  more  explicit  upon  iJiis 
point,  and  declared  that  the  bishop  was  'a  pretty  dancer,'  and 
that  at  his  daaghter's  bridal  be  hod  danced  in  bis  night-flhirt 
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We  confess  our  inability  to  believe  tbese  thingn,  albeit  they 
were  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assembly  of  1638. 
Experience  has  proved  that  a  man  may  be  a  bishop,  and  yet 
a  good  man ;  a  Presbyterian,  and  yet  a  bad  man.  The 
Aasembly  of  1638  managed  to  prove  that  almost  all  the  bishops 
and  their  adherents  were  abandoned  debauchees,  while  no 
breath  of  suspicion  was  allowed  to  blow  upon  any  who 
clamoured  for  Presbytery  and  signed  the  Covenant.  Shall  we 
believe  that  all  the  vice  of  the  country  was  on  the  one  side ; 
aU  the  virtue  on  the  othert  It  is  certain  that  the  great 
sin  of  the  bishops  was  simply  that  they  were  bishops.  Had 
it  not  been  better  and  honester  for  the  Assembly  to  have 
said  BO  ?  It  is  certain  also  that  they  did  not  always  show  that 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  which  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  They  aped  the  greater 
laxity  of  England.  They  saw  no  evil  in  a  ride  on  horseback, 
or  a  hand  at  whist,  on  the  Sabbath;  the  bishop  of  Orkney 
indulged  in  curling,  and  the  minister  of  Glassfoid  encouraged 
his  parishioners  to  dance  and  play  at  the  football  when  the 
sermon  was  done.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  to  be  true, 
that  a  few  of  the  Episcopalians  were  not  very  exemplary  in 
their  lives;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  eyes  of  that  generation 
their  Episcopacy  magnified  their  vices,  white  it  obscured  every 
virtue  they  happened  to  possess.  The  bishops  were  all  deposed,  not 
merely  from  tneir  bishoprics,  but  from  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and  eight  of  them  were  excommunicated,  although  the  majority 
of  these  were  not  even  charged  with  immorality.  The  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  still  much  more  dreadiiil  than  outlawry : 
it  involved  the  forfeiture  of  every  civil  right;  it  might  be 
followed  with  civil  pains  and  punishments;  no  person  might 
dwell  with  or  even  speak  with  an  excommunicated  man,  and 
therefore  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  flee  the  country  to  save 
their  lives.  Surely  the  sentence  was  too  severe.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  ever  since  the  Reformation  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  oscillated  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy; 
that  for  the  last  thirty  years — the  length  of  a  generation^ — it  had 
been  Episcopalian ;  that  most  of  the  bishops  had  found  Episco- 
pacy established  when  they  entered  the  church;  that  all  the 
ministers  who  now  constituted  this  Assembly  bad  sworn  obedience 
to  the  bishops  when  they  received  their  ordination;  and  surely 
then,  it  was  scarcely  fitting  that  these  men,  in  these  circum- 
stances, should  consign  the  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  not 
merely  to  infamy  and  exile,  but  in  the  solemn  words  of  excom- 
mnnication  'shut  them  out  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful ; 
debar  them  from  their  privileges,  and  deliver  them  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  their  flesh,  that  their  spirits  might  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord.'     Scotland  did  not  wish  bishops,  and 
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tlkerefore,  by  all  means,  let  bishops  be  got  rid  ol  Let  their 
surplices  be  torn  from  their  backs;  their  episcopal  succeaeioD 
be  tcroken;  their  prelatic  power  and  honour  trampled  in  the 
dost;  their  dioceses  blotted  from  the  map.  If  they  have  reaJlj 
been  guilty  of  crimes,  let  them  be  deposed.  But  do  not  let 
men — simply  because  they  were  bishops,  tinctured,  perhaps,  a 
little  with  popery  and  ArmiDiaoism — be  consigned  to  perdition. 
The  Reformers,  notwithstanding  their  stem  and  somewhat 
surly  mood,  did  not  thus  treat  the  popish  prelates  when  they 
drove  them  from  their  cathedrals  and  altars.  When  one 
political  party,  in  our  day,  succeeds  to  another,  it  does  oofc 
consider  it  necessary  to  head  and  hang  its  predecessor;  it  is 
only  in  barbaric  and  revolutionary  seasons  that  this  is  done. 
Three  of  the  bishops — Dunkeld,  Caithness,  and  Argyle — tried 
to  save  themselves  &om  the  proscription  of  their  order  by 
submitting  themselves  to  the  A^mbly,  signing  the  Covenant, 
and  abjuring  Episcopacy.  It  saved  them  from  exccnnmunication, 
but  not  &om  deposition.  The  bishop  of  Dunkeld  was  an  old, 
infinn  man,  unable  to  rise  from  bis  bed,  and  he  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  die  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  was 
deprived  of  all  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  only  allowed  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  he  might  be  restored  by  undergoing  a 
course  of  repentance.  A  good  many  parish  ministers  shared 
the  fate  of  the  bishops.  The  offence  with  which  they  were 
generally  cbaiged  was  Arminianism,  for  the  Episcopalians  were 
generally  Anninians,  and  the  Covenanters  were,  without  excep- 
tion, uncompromising  Calvin  ists. 

"The  Assembly  passed  some  other  acts,  which  flowed  as 
corollaries  from  those  we  have  mentioned.  Having  abolished 
the  Episcopal,  it  restored  the  Presbyterian  government  by  kirk 
sessions,  presbyteries,  and  provincial  synods;  ordered  all  presen- 
tations to  be  directed  to  presbyteries;  forbade  ministers  to 
accept  of  civil  offices  or  employments;  prohibited  the  printing 
<rf  books  connected  with  ecclesiastical  a£birs  without  a  licence; 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  Justifying  its  acts,  and  asking 
his  approval  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  December,  it  closed  its 
labours.  There  is  a  tradition,  though  not  very  well  authenti- 
cated, that  Henderson,  before  leaving  the  chair,  pronounced 
tile  words — 'We  have  now  cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho;  let 
him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the 
Bethelite.'" 

Archbishop  Lindsay,  of  Olaagow,  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Cunningham ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  that  prelate,  after  being 
deposed,  retired  to  Newcastle,  where  he  died  in  1640. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Town  Council,  Provost 
Sell  consulted  his  colleagues  as  to  his  course  of  action  on 
1  of  importance.  On  the  29th  of  November,  he  asked 
H 
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them  what  he  should  do  in  regard  to  the  qaestion,  whether 
or  not  the  Assemhly  should  dissolve,  being  discharged  by  the 
royal  authority.  He  was  instructed  to  vote  that  the  Assembly 
continue  to  sit  A^in,  on  the  6th  of  December,  he  craved  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  be  should  vote  for  the  deposition  of  the 
bishops,  the  abjuration  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
previous  Assemblies,  and  of  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  By  a 
plurality  of  votes  the  Council  instructed  him  "  to  voit  for  them 
and  in  thair  names  to  the  annulling  of  thaise  Assemblies  cravit 
to  be  annullit  with  the  fyue  articles  concludit  at  Perthes 
Assemblie,  and  to  the  abrogatting  and  abjuring  of  bischopis 
and  episcopacie."  Thus  the  position  of  Glasgow  at  this  impor- 
tant juncture  in  Scottish  history  is  set  forth  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms. 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  during  his  attendance  on  the 
Assembly,  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  Tolbootb, 
for  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  held  on  the  11th  December, 
1638,  the  treasurer  was  granted  a  warrant  for  the  sum  of  £34, 
I7s.  4d.  Scots  (£2,  ISs.  l^d  sterling),  disbursed  by  him  when  the 
king's  commissioner  was  in  the  Tolbooth.  At  a  subsequent 
sederunt  of  the  council,  on  the  22nd  December,  the  following 
minute  was  drawn  up,  and  it  is  interesting  in  more  senses 
than  as  a  portion  of  history: — "The  quhilk  day,  the  saidis 
provest,  baillies,  and  counaall,  understanding  the  guid  and 
commendable  ordour  that  was  keepet  within  this  burght  the 
tyme  of  last  generall  assemblie,  be  reteiring  of  the  poor  off  the 
calsay,  and  susteining  of  thame  in  thair  awn  houssis,  to  the 
grait  credit  of  the  citie,  and  contentment  of  all  strangers  re- 
sorting heir  for  the  tyme.  And  seing  the  same  is  goalie  and 
honest,  thairfor  they  hawe  statut  and  ordanit  that  the  poor  be 
keipit  and  sustenit  in  thair  houssis,  as  they  ar  now  at  this 
present,  and  the  inhabittants  of  this  burght  to  be  stentit  [rated] 
to  that  effect ;  and  this  day  aught  days,  ilk  counsallor  to  propose 
his  best  overtour  what  way  it  can  be  best  accomplished."  That 
the  dty  was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  Assembly  may  be 
presumed  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records,  also 
under  date  of  22nd  December: — ^"The  stud  day  ordants  the 
prouest,  baillies,  and  counsall  to  unlaw  [fine]  and  punish  thae 
inhabitants  within  this  burght  wha  did  not  put  out  candills 
and  bowattis  [lanterns]  the  time  of  the  kit  assemblie,  conforme 
to  the  act  set  doun  thairanent." 

Baillie  {Letiera  and  Joumaia,  Laing's  Ed,  Vol.  I.,  p.  121) 
says  "that  the  town  expected,  and  provided  for  huge  mul- 
titudes of  people,  and  pat  on  their  houses  and  beds  excessive 
prices ;  but  the  diligence  of  the  mamstrates,  and  the  vacancy 
of  many  rooms,  quickly  moderated  that  excess.  We  were 
glad  to  see  such  order,  and  large  provision,  above  all  men's 
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expectation,  for  which  the  town  got  much  thanks  and  credit. 
It  can  lodge  easily  at  once  council,  session,  parliament,  and 
general  assembly,  if  need  should  require."  He  mves  another 
aspect  to  afiairs  by  the  following:— "On  Wednesday,  the 
SIst  of  November,  with  much  ado  could  we  throng  into 
our  places,  an  evil  which  troubled  us  much  the  first  fourteea 
days  of  our  sitting.  The  magistrates,  with  their  town-guard, 
the  noblemen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentry,  whilst  the 
Commissioner  in  person,  could  not  get  us  entry  to  our  rooms, 
use  what  force,  what  policy  they  could,  without  such  delay  of 
time  and  thrusting  through,  as  grieved  and  offended  us. 
Whether  this  evil  be  common  to  all  nations  at  all  public  con- 
fluences, or  if  it  be  proper  to  the  rudeness  of  our  nation  alone, 
or  whether  in  thir  late  times,  and  admiration  of  this  new 
reformation,  have  at  all  public  meetings  stirred  up  a  greater 
than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  multitude  to  be  present  for  hearing 
and  seeing,  or  what  is  the  special  cause  of  this  irremedial  evi^ 
I  do  not  know ;  only  I  know  my  special  offence  for  it,  and 
wish  it  remeided  above  any  evil  that  ever  I  knew  in  the  service 
of  Qod  among  us.  As  yet  no  appearance  of  redress.  It  is  here 
alone,  I  think,  we  might  learn  from  Canterbury,  yea,  from  the 

Eope,  yea,  from  the  Turks  or  Pagans,  modesty  and  manners ;  at 
last  their  deep  reverence  in  the  house  they  call  Qod's  ceases 
not  till  it  have  led  them  to  the  adoration  of  the  timber  and 
stones  of  the  place"  {Lettera  and  Joumcda,  Vol.  I,  p.  123). 
I)r.  Cunningham  has  quoted  what  Baillie  says  he  would  do  to 
persons  who  should  behave  in  his  house  as  he  saw  some  do  in 
die  Cathedral.  All  this  is  very  severe  on  the  "  modesty  and 
manners  "  of  the  people  who  lived  in  Glasgow  in  1638. 

A  most  important  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Glasgow  was  that  at  that  time  printing  was  first 
established  in  the  city.  M'Vean  (M'Ure's  Hist.  Olae.,  Appen.) 
states  that,  "In  1638,  George  Anderson  was  induced  to  com- 
mence printing  in  Glasgow ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  magistrates 
allowed  him  a  salary.  Anderson  had  previously  printed  several 
works  in  Edinburgh,  in  King  James'  College,  in  the  year  1637-8. 
.  .  ,  The  first  work  which  we  have  found,  and  probably  one 
of  the  veiy  first  printed  in  Glasgow  is, — The  protestation  of  the 
Generall  Assemblie  of  the  cbun£  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  noble- 
men, barons,  gentlemen,  bnrrowes,  ministers,  and  commons; 
fiubsciibers  of  the  covenant,  lately  renewed,  made  in  f^e  high 
kirk,  and  at  the  mercate  crosse  of  Glasgow,  the  28,  and  29.  of 
November,  1638.  Printed  at  Glasgow  by  Qeoi^  Anderson  in 
the  yeare  of  grace  1638." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
(A.D.  1639  TO  A.D.  1643.) 


Faandaiion  of  UuU^i^on'a  Hospital — The  Opinion  of  the  Town 
CouncU  OB  to  the  Charter  of  Royalty — King  CharUa  I.  inter- 
feres in  £^  Slection  of  the  City  Magistrates,  and  the  Council 
Protests — The  First  "  Portrait "  of  Glasgow. 

Thsrs  is  perhaps  no  bene&ction  among  the  many  in  the  city 
of  Olasgow  which  has  done  more  permanent  good  than  that 
instituted  by  Geoige  and  Thomas  Hutcheson.  For  nearly  two 
and  a  half  centuries  Hutcheson's  Hospital  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  iDetitutions  of  the  city.  During  that  long  period  it 
has  passed  through  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  but  at  no 
time  can  it  be  said  to  have  failed  in  carrying  out  the 
beneficent  objects  of  its  founders.  This  result  may  be  traced, 
doubtless,  in  a  very  large  degree,  to  prudent  management,  but 
to  a  still  greater  extent  is  it  due  to  the  fitness  of  the  foundation 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
establishment  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  becomes  an  important 
incident  in  the  history  of  Glasgow,  and  is  worthy  of  something 
more  than  passing  mention. 

An  interesting  and  succinct  account  of  the  founders  is  given, 
in  the  History  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  (Ed.  1850,  p.  111). 
George  and  Thomas  Hutcheaoae,  it  is  there  stated,  were  stms 
of  Thomas  Hutchesone  of  Larabhill  and  Gairbraid.  Their 
mother's  name  was  Helen  Herbertsone.  Both  father  and 
mother  had  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  in  1583,  of  these  lands, 
which  were  formerly  held  by  charter  and  infefbment  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  George,  the  eldest  son  and  heir, 
acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  a  public  notary,  and  be  was 
so  moderate  in  bis  charges  that  it  is  reported  he  never  would 
take  more  than  sixteen  pennies  Scots  (I^d.  sterling)  for  writing 
an  ordinary  bond,  be  the  sum  ever  so  great.  Dying  a  widower, 
without  issue,  in  1639,  over  and  above  the  property  mortified 
to  the  hospital,  he  left  a  large  fortune  in  land  and  money,  to 
the  bulk  oi  which  Thomas  succeeded  as  heir  at  law.  Ultimately 
the  succession  yielded  considerable  estates  to  his  three  nephews, 
by  his  three  sisters ;  but  the  great  part  of  these,  it  is  said, 
mouldered  away  so  quickly  that  some  of  the  descendants  died 
poor  in  the  hospital  Thomas  Hutchesone,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  George,  was  also  a  writer,  and  keeper  of  and 
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clerk  to  the  Begister  of  Sasines  of  the  regality  of  Glasgow 
and  its  district  He  died,  also  without  iaeue,  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1641,  in  tlie  fifty-second  year  of  his  i^,  and  he  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Geoi^,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Cathedral.  In  addition  to  hia  ben^actions  to  the  hospital, 
he  mortified  2,000  merks  (£1,111,  2s.  2jd.  sterling)  for  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  £1,000  Scots  (£83, 
Qs.  Sd.  sterling)  for  the  re-erection  of  the  south  quarter  of  the 
college  buildings,  then  in  a  ruinous  state.  In  the  list  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  university  there  is  a  Thomas  Hutchesone  in  the 
year  ICIO,  no  doubt  the  person  above  mentioned,  there  being 
no  other  of  the  same  name  in  these  years  from  the  year  157S 
to  the  year  1640,  while  the  term  Ma^er,  always  prefixed  to  his 
name,  shows  he  had  taken  his  degree. 

Geot;ge  Hutchesone  of  Lambhiil,  by  a  deed  dated  1 6th  December, 
1639,  recorded  afterwards,  by  desire  of  his  brother  Thomas,  in 
the  books  of  the  Town  Council,  mortified  and  disponed  a  tene- 
ment of  land,  on  the  west  side  of  the  west  port  of  Glasgow,  with 
the  yard  and  pertinents  thereof,  for  the  building  of  an  hospital 
tor  the  accommodation  of  as  many  poor,  aged,  and  decrepit  men 
as  the  annual  interest  of  the  sums  after-mentioned  coula  afford, 
at  43.  Scots  (4d.  sterling)  to  each  per  day,  besides  clothing  and 
fueL  He  further  mortified  several  Donds,  amounting  to  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  20,000  merks  (£1,111,  2a  2§d.  sterling),  the  yearly 
interest  of  which,  from  and  after  Whitsunday,  1640,  should  go 
towards  their  maintenance  after  the  hospital  was  built.  Tha 
provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  deacon-convener,  and  wdinaiy 
minist^  of  Glasgow  were  to  be  patrons.  The  benefaction 
was  declared  to  be  for  aged,  decrepit  men  of  all  ranks  above 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  of  honest  life  and  conversation, 
and  who  were  known  to  be  destitute  of  all  help  and  support  at 
the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  hospital.  The  annual  rent  of 
the  principal  sum,  after  one  or  more  years,  was  to  be  applied  in 
building  and  decorating  the  hospital;  and  when  the  old  men 
should  De  placed  therein,  the  hene&ctor  calculated  that  the 
remainder,  at  4s.  Scots  per  day  for  each,  besides  clothing,  fuel, 
and  lodging,  would  maintain  eleven  of  tiiem. 

George  Hutchesone  died  within  fifteen  days  after  Uie  date 
<^  tbis  deed ;  but  Thomas  Hutchesone,  his  brother  and  heir, 
by  a  contract  betwixt  the  patrons  and  him,  bearing  date 
of  27th  June,  1640,  not  only  ratified  the  deed,  but  he  also 
asngned  to  the  patrons  the  whole  bygone  rents  of  the  20,000 
mens — no  inconsiderable  sum ;  and  in  order  that  the  hospital 
might  be  "  built  large  and  beautiful,"  he  mortified  to  the  patrons  a 
bam  and  a  barn-yud  at  the  east  gable  of  the  original  tenement 
of  land.  By  this  contract,  also,  the  patrons  obliged  themselves 
and  their  sncceaaots  in  office  to  &lfil  the  terms  m  mortificaticn 
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in  all  time  coming,  to  place  as  many  poor  oj^d  men  in  the 
hospital  aa  the  annual  rents  would  entertain,  and  to  g^vo 
preference  to  any  poor  aged  men  of  the  name  of  Hutcheson. 
They  further  bound  themselves,  and  their  eucceasors  in  office,  to 
employ  the  20,000  merks,  as  it  happened  to  be  got  in,  npon 
lands  or  other  heritable  securities ;  and  to  make  cnoica  of  any 
honest  man,  who  was  an  ordinary  councillor  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
collector  for  the  hospital 

Thomas  Hutcheson,  by  a  deed  dated  9th  March,  1641,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  twelve  male  indigent  oiphans, 
sons  of  burgesses  of  Glasgow,  likewise  moi-tified  certain  bonds, 
amounting  to  20,200  merks  <£1,122,  4a.  5^.  sterling),  the 
annual  rent  whereof  was  bestowed  upon  said  boys,  upon  a 
master  to  teach  them,  and  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  women 
to  make  their  meat  ready,  wash  their  clothes,  and  keep  the 
house  clean.  The  whole  of  these  persons  were  to  be  entertained 
in  iha  house.  The  patrons  of  this  mortification  were  appointed 
to  be  four  members  of  the  Town  Council,  elected  yearly  by  the 
council,  witii  four  of  the  ordinary  ministers  of  Glasgow  for  the 
time,  t<^tiher  with  the  master  of  the  housBi  who  was  to  be 
elected  hy  the  council  out  of  their  own  number,  and  who, 
upon  being  elected,  must  give  his  oath  de  fideli  a^miniatror- 
iwm.  Boys  of  the  name  of  Hutcheson  or  Herbertson  were  to 
have  the  preference. 

Thomas  Hutcheson,  by  an  addition,  dated  3rd  July,  1641,  to 
the  preceding  deed,  also  mortified  certain  bonds,  amounting 
to  10,000  merks  (£555,  lis.  1^.  sterling),  to  the  patrons 
as  a  further  help  to  twelve  boys  and  old  men,  here  called 
tioelve,  as  the  patrons  might  find  needful;  and  be  authorised 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  mini- 
sters of  the  town,  to  lay  out  the  whole  sums  mortified  by 
himself  and  his  brother  upon  the  best  and  cheapest  arable  land 
they  could  buy  near  the  burgh.  Thomas  Hutcheson,  by  another 
addition,  dated  14th  July,  1641, — written  on  the  back  of  the 
original  deed  of  mortification  by  George  Hutcheson,  his  brother 
— further  mortified  certain  bonds,  amounting  to  10,500  merks 
(£583,  6a-  Sd.  sterling),  for  the  better  help  and  supply  of  aged 
men  in  the  hospital  then  building, 

Thomas  Hutchesone,  having  prepared  the  materials  in  1640, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  upon  the  19th  March,  1641 ; 
ftnd  on  the  17th  August  of  tiiat  year  he  appointed  Colin 
Campbell  to  be  first  master  and  collector.  He  also  left  8,000 
merks  (;£444,  8s.  lOfd.  sterling)  to  the  hospital,  hut  without 
any  formal  deed. 

It  maybe  stated  that  George  Hutchesone  was  "commissar 
deput  of  Hamiltoun,"  under  "John  Boyll  of  Kelbum,  Commissar 
of  Glasgow;"  and  that  besides  having  residences  in  Glasgow 
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sod  in  Partick,  he  had  in  feu  irom  the  archbishop,  in  1632,  the 
lands  of  "  Bamiahorne,'*  a  district  of  the  city  the  centre  of  which 
may  he  found  in  the  hospital  in  Ingram  StreeL  The  bene- 
factions amounted  in  all  to  £3,817,  Is.  8d.  aterliog,  -with  tbe 
site  of  tbe  hospital  buildings. 

Tbe  original  hrapital  buildings,  of  which  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  Thomas  Hutcheson  in  1641,  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
tbe  IVoDgate,  at  tbe  foot  of  what  is  now  called  Hutcheson 
Sb«et.  The  erection,  indeed,  bad  to  be  taken  down  before  that 
thoroughfare  could  be  formed.  MTJre,  in  his  quaint  way,  gives 
the  following  description  of  it  {Hiat.  Oias.,  M'Vean's  Ed.,  p. 
68) :— "This  hospital  is  a  very  handsome  building  [with  a  front- 
age of  70  feet]  of  ashler  work,  'tis  not  high,  but  beautiful,  it 
has  been  at  first  intended  to  be  built  courtways,  but  there  is 
only  two  sides  of  the  court  fiuisb'd ;  for  besides  a  spacious  hall, 
with  the  accommodation  for  twelve  old  men  that  are  therein 
maintain'd  and  a  publick  school,  where  the  twelve  boys  that 
are  on  the  foundation  are  taught  gratis.  The  hospital  has  a 
pretty  steeple,  one  hundred  foot  high,  bearing  a  proportion  to 
the  building  of  the  bouse,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  with  a 
clock  and  bell  that  is  serviceable  to  the  towD,  and  from  and 
towards  the  north  of  tlie  hospital  there  ai'e  very  pleasant  aud 
delectable  gardens  that  are  well  kept,  and  much  resorted  to  for 
tbe  recreation  of  walking  in  tbem.  All  the  twelve  old  men  of 
the  hospital  go  together  in  a  body  to  tbe  Tron-Church,  and 
have  a  convenient  easie  seat  apart  for  themselves,  they  have  no 
dbtinction  or  habit  either  on  men  or  boya  from  any  other 
people  of  their  rank  in  tbe  town ;  but  on  the  Lord's  day  the 
men  have  dark  gray  cloaks  with  green  necks  and  sleeves,  but 
tbe  wearing  of  them  is  not  strictly  imposed,  because  many 
decayed  burgesses  of  respect  and  credit  reUre  thither  in  the 
decline  of  their  a^.  And  this  mortification  proves,  with  any 
other  industry  they  can  make,  a  right  comfortable  subsistance 
for  a  nngle  man.  Above  tbe  gate,  which  is  very  spacious,  and 
fix)m  which  you  ascend  from  the  High  Street  [Trongate]  by 
some  steps,  there  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  and  honour  of 
tbe  worthy  founders  upon  marble,  in  golden  letters,  above  the 
great  enti?  to  the  hospital  fronting  towards  the  High  Street 
[Trongate]  .  .  .  Within  the  inner-court  fronting  towards 
the  gimien  there  are  in  two  different  niches,  on  each  side  of  the 
steeple,  the  effigies  of  the  two  brothers  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hutchisons,  the  founders,  ou  marble,  to  their  full  big* 
ness,  with  [an]  inscription  Sx'd,  with  gilded  capital  lett^ 
fronting  towards  the  court  and  gardens." 

With  tbe  important  patronage  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  added 
to  their  multiplying  duties,  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
Glasgow  contjnned  to  transact  the  ordinaiy  business  of  the  city 
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vith  thrir  proTBrbial  shrewdness.  Nothing  csme  amiss  to 
them.  They  were  ready  to  perform  the  fimcUoDs  of  municipal 
ralers,  trustees,  School  Board,  Parochial  Board ;  and  whatever 
they  did  was  done  well,  and  with  policy.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1639,  they  enacted  "that  nae  mair  Inglisch  scoolles  be 
keipit  or  haldin  within  this  brugbe  heirefter  bot  four  only,  with 
ane  wiytting  schooll."  Of  a  somewhat  different  complexion  waa 
a  matter  upon  which  they  legislated  in  the  August  k£  the  same 
year.  It  bad  come  within  their  knowledge  that  certain  parties 
were  in  the  habit  of  putting  salt  water  into  the  salmon 
hogsheads  instead  of  salt,  so  t^at  the  fish  rotted  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ^  and  they  prohibited  such  conduct  under  heavy 
penalties. 

But  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  came  up  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  council  on  the  1st  October,  1639.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  appointment  of  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  ci^  was 
reserved  to  the  archbishop  by  the  charter  of  royalty,  even  though 
that  was  contrary  to  the  custom  in  royal  burghs.  The  artSi- 
biBhop,  however,  bad  fled  the  kingdom  for  safety,  when  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  the  Assembly  of  1638 
upon  him  and  his  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  bench.  The 
members  of  the  council  had  to  meet  a  dimculty  similar  to  that 
of  1660,  when  Archbishop  Beaten  retired  to  France  at  the 
Reformation.  They  solved  it  in  the  same  way  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  though  upon  different  grounds,  and,  ultimately, 
with  less  success.  The  Burgh  Becords  bear  that  at  a  meeting 
on  the  1st  October,  1639,  the  council,  "  vnderstanding  this  day 
to  be  the  first  Tuisday  efter  Michaelmes,  and  so  the  ordinar  day 
quhairon  the  magistrates  of  this  brughe  hes  bein  ellected,  and 
they  having  ane  grait  regaird  to  the  weill  of  the  samein  brughe, 
befor  they  did  pas  to  the  said  ellectioun  did  all,  in  ane  voyce, 
ratifie  and  approue,  and  be  the  tennour  heirof  dois  ratifie  and 
approue  thair  act  of  counBell  sett  doun  of  befor  vpon  the  nyntea 
day  of  August  1637  yeiris  anent  the  forme  of  the  ellectioun 
of  the  toun  coansall  .  .  .  and  thairefter,  forsameikle  as  tJie 
saidis  persones  wnderstanding  that  his  Majestic  and  his  most 
noble  progenitouris  had  lang  of  befor,  and  now  of  lait  in  anno 
1636  yeiris,  errectit  and  incorporat  this  brughe  in  ane  Me  royall 
brughe,  with  all  priviledgis,  liberties,  immunities,-  and  juris- 
dictiounes  quhilk  be  the  law  and  consuetud  [custom]  of  this 
realme  dois  or  can  appertoin  te  ony  vther  frie  brughe  royall 
within  the  samein,"  they,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  elected  Gabriel 
Cunuiugham  to  be  their  provost  for  the  following  year.  They 
also  elected  three  bailies  in  the  same  way,  and  they  ordained 
"  this  forme  of  ellectioun  to  stand  for  this  yeir  eoschewing, 
and  vther  overteuris  be  condudit  vpon  be  them  and  thair 
successores    anent   the    electioun    of   thair   magistratis  in  all 
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tyme  ihaurefter  of  the  qualitie  forsaid  i^griable  to  the  lawis  of 
tLia  kingdome."  The  council  acted  in  the  same  manner  in  1640, 
when  they  elected  Jamee  Stewart  to  be  their  proToat.  King 
Charles  L  seems  to  have  been  Eoade  aware  of  their  doings,  for 
he  interfered  with  the  election  of  1641.  On  the  4Ui  October 
(^  that  year,  William  Scott,  servitor  to  the  I^ird  (^  Minto, 
appeared  before  the  council,  and  presented  a  letter  from  the 
king,  dated  2nd  October,  craving  them  to  accept  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  as  his  Commisaioner  in  the  election  of  their  magistrates 
fer  that  year.  The  council  declared  that  they  accepted,  in  all 
humility,  hie  majesty's  letter,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  they 
promised  to  give  obedience  to  it,  according  to  their  duty.  Sir 
Bobert  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  the  leets  were  duly  sent  to  him.  He  elected  William  Stewart 
as  provost.  The  cooncU  concurred  in  the  election,  "always 
protesting,  in  the  presens  of  the  said  commissioner,  that  quhat 
la  done  in  the  premisais  shall  be  nowayes  prejudicial!  to  ther 
former  rights  old  vse  and  possessioun  and  quhat  is  competent 
to  royall  borrowes."  Following  up  this  protest,  a  deputation 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  obtain  for 
the  burgh  the  liberty  of  electing  its  own  magistrates.  No 
immediate  result  appears  to  have  attended  their  efforts. 

While  the  council  had  the  question  of  the  election  of  magis- 
trates under  serious  consideration,  smaller  matters  came  in  for 
a  due  share  of  attention.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1639,  it  was 
ordered  that  intimation  be  made  through  the  town,  by  sound 
of  drum,  that  all  persons  who  had  not  paid  their  contribution 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  should  have  their  belongings  seized 
for  double  the  amonnt  of  their  tax,  and  should  have  their  names 
openly  published  in  the  kirks.  George  Anderson,  the  printer 
\riio  came  to  the  city  during  the  sitting  (^  the  General  Assembly 
in  1638,  was,  on  the  4tH  of  January,  granted  £100  Scots  (£8, 
68.  8d.  sterling)  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting  his  gear 
to  the  burgh. 

The  city  treasurer  was  ordained,  on  the  12th  June,  1641,  to 
pay  to  James  Colquhoune  "  fyve  doUouris  "  (about  £l  sterling) 
lor  drawing  a  "portrait"  of  the  town,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Holland.  Mr.  Pagan  {Hiat.  Gbu.,  p.  31),  in  noticing  this  entiy, 
makes  the  remark  that  "  this  is  the  first  plan  of  the  town  of 
which  any  record  is  made,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  neither 
original  nor  copy  are  now  in  existence."  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, however,  that  a  copy  is  still  existent.  The  records  state 
distinctly  that  the  "portrait"  was  sent  to  Holland.  Now,  it  is 
^e  fact  that  there  was  then  in  preparation  an  atlas  of  the 
world,  which  was  ultimately,  in  1662-68,  published  in  twelve 
volumes,  imperial  folio,  containing  magnificent  maps,  and  accom- 
panying letterpress  in  Ijatin.     Volume  VI.  of  this  interesting 
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publication  contains  tKe  first  atlas  of  Scotland,  which  was 
cbieSy  prepared  through  the  exertions,  imd  at  the  expense,  of 
Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  who  also  contributed  a  large 
amount  of  iaformation  for  the  text.  The  work  was  published 
by  Joannis  Blaev,  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  years  mentioned,  and  it 
is  entitled  GeographicB  Blaviance.      It  is,  therefore,  more  than 

Srobable  that  the  map  of  Glasgow  and  its  surroundings,  repro- 
uced  in  this  work  from  Blaev's  atlas,  is  the  "portrait"  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  records.  The  dates  show  a 
diSerence  of  about  twenty  years,  but  that  time  would  be 
required  for  the  preparation  of  this  stupendous  work;  and, 
besides,  there  is  an  absolute  a^eement  between  the  statements 
that  a  "portrait"  of  the  city  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  that 
some  years  later  there  was  published  in  Holland  an  atlas 
containing  a  "  portrait "  such  as  would  be  made  at  the  tima 

niere  seems  to  have  been  an  exodus  from  Ireland  even  in 
these  early  days,  for,  on  the  5  th  March,  1642,  the  council 
invited  tbs  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  to  contribute  something 
for  the  supply  of  the  distressed  people  who  came  from  that 
country ;  and  the  Dean  of  Guild  and  Deacon-Convener,  together 
with  several  other  members  of  council,  were  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  strangers. 
The  charter  of  barony,  granted  by  King  William  the  Lion,  fixed 
Thursday  as  the  weekly  market  day  for  the  city,  but  the  day 
had  been  ultimately  changed  to  Monday.  It  was  again  changed 
by  the  Town  Council  in  October,  1642,  in  terms  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  obtained  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Wednesday  of  each 
week.  In  January,  1643,  "  Eohert  Rotrane  "  was  instructed  by 
the  Municipal  Authority  to  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Dean  of  Guild,  inasmuch  as  he  was  building  his  house  in 
the  "  Ratton  Raw "  beyond  the  street  line,  thus  obstructing 
his  neighbours'  view  of  the  High  Street.  A  committee  was 
appointed  in  the  month  of  August,  1643,  to  employ  workmen 
to  take  away  stones  from  the  Clyde,  near  the  bridge,  and  to 
remove  some  "stobs"  that  were  in  the  water  near  the  south 
bank.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  bailies  and  council 
gave  their  hearty  thanks  to  George  Dewar  of  Barrowfield  for 
his  having  given  them  600  merks  (£33,  6s.  8d.  sterling)  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  a  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the  Blackfriara 
Kirk. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

(A.D.    1644  TO  A.D.    1651.) 

GlcLagow  and  the  Covenant — The  Battle  of  KUsyOi — MoiUrose 
Entertained  in  the  City — The  Magistrates  and  CovMcil 
Deposed  by  the  Committee  of  Estates — Qeneral  Leslie  Borrowe 
Money  from  Qlasgow — The  Council  again  Discharged  from 
Office — GromweU  Visits  Glasgow  Twice — Glasgow  in  1G50 — 
A  Municipal  Squabble. 

Olasoow  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  always  taken  its  share 
of  the  Scottish  national  burden,  which  for  centuries  was  never 
very  light.  The  N^ational  Covenant  had  received  its  {nllest 
ratfScation  by  the  acts  of  an  Assembly  held  in  the  city,  and 
when  the  proceedings  of  that  Church  court  rendered  necessary 
an  appeal  to  anns  to  uphold  its  judgments,  Glasgow  concurred 
and  assisted  in  that  movement. 

King  Charles  I.  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638 ;  but  being  menaced  by  the  Covenanters,  who 
had  raised  a  folly  equipped  army  of  about  25,000  men,  he  agreed 
to  convene  another  Assembly  in  1639,  to  which  should  be  left 
the  regulation  of  Church  government.  This  Assembly  ratified 
all  that  had  been  done  at  Glasgow.  The  king  suspected  a 
scheme  to  overthrow  his  authority,  and  hostilities  commenced. 
For  some  time  these  were  confined  to  England,  which  the 
Covenanting  army  bad  victoriously  invaded.  The  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  keenly  alive  to  the  special  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
purchased  arms  and  ammunition,  ordered  the  citizens  to  supply 
themselves  with  warlike  accoutrements,  appointed  drill  ins^c- 
tors,  and  set  certain  days  for  the  training  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  division  of  the  city.  They  also  raised  a  company  of 
100  men,  whom,  under  the  command  of  George  Forterneld, 
they  sent  for  active  service  on  the  border.  In  accordance  with 
the  instruction  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  they  ordered  the 
towns-people  to  bring  their  silver-plate  to  the  Tolbooth,  so  that 
it  mignt  oe  forwarded  to  Eklinbnrgh  and  used  in  the  public 
service.  They  sent  Ex-Frovost  Patrick  Bell  as  their  representa- 
tive to  tbe  Parliament  of  1G40,  with  full  power  to  support  that 
body  in  the  cause  at  issue  with  the  king.  The  Committee  of 
Estates  received  from  the  city,  in  1641 ,  £8,910  Scots  (£742, 10s. 
sterling)  aa  its  proportional  part  of  the  wu-  e]n)eii8e8,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  it  had  to  be  borrowed  by  the  council 
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before  it  could  be  paid.  To  auch  a  pass  had  matters  come,  that 
OD  the  31st  August,  1644,  the  magistrates  ordained  "ane  pro- 
clamatioune  to  be  sent  throw  the  towne,  commanding  all  ma.Der 
of  persones  betwixt  aextie  and  sextein,  to  be  in  readines  with 
their  best  ai-mea,  and  to  this  effect,  to  come  out  presentlie  with 
their  severall  captaines,  with  matches,  powder,  and  lead,  and 
also  to  provyd  themselfs  with  twentie  days'  provisioune,  to 
marche  according  as  they  sail  get  ordours,  vnder  the  paine  of 
deathe ;  and  syklyk  that  no  maner  of  peisone  presume,  or  tak 
Tpon  hand,  to  goe  within  any  hous  to  drink  or  stay  ther  in 
tyme  of  the  night  watch,  vnder  the  paine  of  warding  of  ther 
persounes  in  the  tolbuith."  A  guard  was  aiterwards  ordered 
for  day  duty  in  the  city ;  and  in  the  October  following  the 
town's  officers  were  ordained  in  time  coming  to  cany  sword  and 
halbert. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  bad  been  sworn  to  by  the 
Scottish  and  English  Parliaments,  and  the  Farliamentaiy  forces 
in  England,  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  seemed  to  be  on  the  fiur 
way  for  completely  crushing  the  Boyalists.  Jajnes  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  was,  however,  causing  great  havoc  among 
the  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  General  BailTie  left  the  Farlia- 
mentaiy army  in  England  with  the  purpose  of  stemming  the 
tide  of  affairs,  but  he  was  several  times  disastrously  defeated  by 
the  remarkable  skill  of  Montrose.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1645, 
the  two  generals  met  at  Kiisyth.  Montrose  had  been  moving 
rapidly  southwards,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  king  in 
England,  and  Baillie  was  following  closely  in  his  rear.  The 
Ean  of  Lanark,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  raising 
1000  foot  and  500  horse  in  Clydesdale,  and  the  Earls  of  Cassillis, 
Eglinton,  and  Glencaim,  were  at  similar  work  in  the  western 
counties,  aU  with  the  purpose  of  combining  with  Baillie  against 
Montrose.  On  the  morning  of  the  15  th  August,  Baillie  opened 
battle  on  Montrose's  aimy,  which  had  encamped  the  previous 
«Tening  near  Kilsyth.  The  Royalist  general  had  posted  strong 
pickets  in  the  cott^;es  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp, 
and  these  were  the  first  objects  of  attack  by  the  Covenanters.  Met 
l^  determined  resistance,  the  advancing  force  was  held  in  chect 
The  main  body  of  Montrose's  army  was  posted  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  &om  which  the  whole  field  of  battle  could  be  seen ;  and 
when  the  Ogilvies,  who  were  present  under  their  chief,  the  Earl 
of  Airlie,  saw  the  enemy  becoming  demoralised  under  the  galling 
ffre  of  the  Royalist  outposts,  their  excitement  made  them  forgetftu 
of  discipline,  and  with  a  wild  whoop  they  nished  down  the  bill, 
and  threw  themselves  impetuously  on  the  whole  strength  of 
Baillie's  forces.  This  consisted  of  fully  4000  foot  and  about  500 
horse.  Montrose  was  troubled  at  such  a  de^wrate  venture  aa. 
the  part  of  his  Highlanders.     The  battle  raged  fiercely  in  the 
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low  groond,  but  as  the  rear  of  the  CoTenantiog  army  advanced 
slow^,  the  Marquis  had  time  to  send  forward  meo  to  the  aaustance 
of  the  Ogilviea.  As  a  counter-more,  BaiUie  ordered  three  troops 
of  horse  and  two  thousand  foot  to  the  front,  so  that  the  whole 
of  his  army  was  now  engaged.  The  fkri  of  Airlie,  commanding 
a  body  of  cavalry,  furiously  charged  the  opposing  force,  imd 
drove  back  their  horsemen,  who  fell  foul  of  their  own  in&ntry. 
Demoralisation  ensued  among  the  Covenanters.  Their  cavalry 
left  the  foot  to  look  after  themselves,  and  as  the  Koyaliate 
followed  up  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  the  infantry,  in 
torn,  lightened  themselves  of  their  arms  and  fled.  Montrose 
pursaed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  retreating  soldiers  was  slain 
la  an  attempt  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  through  DuUatur  Bc^. 
It  is  calculated  that  only  a  few  hundreds  of  the  Covenanters 
eac^>ed.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  military  force  of 
the  Convention  was  for  a  time  completely  destroyed. 

While  Montrose  was  resting  his  army  at  Kilsyth,  the  ma^- 
trates  and  council  of  Glasgow  took  the  opportunity  of  considering 
what  was  to  be  done,  now  that  the  Boyalists  had  gained  so 
notable  a  victory  sear  their  own  doors.  All  along  they  had 
strongly  espoused  the  Covenanters,  but  they  were  men  of  policy. 
James  Bell  was  then  provost,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  of  the  coun- 
cil despatched  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Blackerston,  and  Archibald 
Fleming,  Commissary  of  the  city,  to  Kilsyth  to  congratulato 
the  marquis  upon  his  success,  and  to  invite  the  hero  and  his 
troops  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Glasgow.  This  is  tiie  generally 
accepted  account  of  Montrose's  visit  to  the  city;  but  Gibson 
(Bid.  of  Qlaa.,  p.  94)  tells  a  different  story,  and  states  that 
Montrose  had  "encamped  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  and  bad  sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates,  demand- 
ing a  certain  number  of  bonnets,  shoes,  and  other  necessaries, 
witJi  some  money  for  the  use  of  his  army ;  the  magistrates  and 
town  cooncil  had  waited  upon  him,  to  endeavour  to  set  him 
to  abate  somewhat  in  his  demands ;  the  marquis  had  detained 
them  to  dinner,  and  had  granted  them  the  abatement  they 
demanded;  upon  taking  leave  of  him,  some  of  them  kissed  bis 
hand,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  zeal  wished  him 
success."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  the 
invitation,  Montrose  entered  Glasgow,  and  was  received  in  an 
apparently  most  enthusiastic  manner.  He  seems  te  have  been 
as  much  fksd  as  his  short  stay  of  two  days  would  permit,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  magisb^tes  apologised  to  him,  as  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  for  their  former  want  of  loyalty. 
By  way  of  ^viog  them  a  good  start  upon  their  new  line  of  conduct, 
he  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  them  £50,000  Scots  (£4,166, 
ISs.  4d.  sterling)  for  ^e  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  on  the 
kin^s  behaE    The  money  was  never  repaid.    Montrose,  after 
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his  recent  triumphs,  now  tboi^lit  himself  sufficiently  strong  to 
issue  an  order  for  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  convene  at  GlasEow, 
and  two  of  the  king's  prominent  supporters,  Dighy  and  Langdale, 
were  appointed  to  open  it.  At  ^e  end  of  his  second  day  in 
Glasgow,  he  withdrew  his  army  to  BothwelL  The  shortness  of 
his  stay  in  the  city  is  variously  accounted  for.  He  is  said,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  have  retired  from  it  on  account  of  the  pest 
being  prevalent.  Another  explanation  is  that  his  Highland 
soldiers  were  inclined  to  plunder,  and  that  though  he  had  put 
martial  law  in  force  against  several  of  the  delinquents,  he  never- 
theless deemed  it  advisahle,  in  order  to  keep  the  good  opinion 
of  the  citizens,  whom  he  hoped  to  convert  to  the  Royalist  cause, 
to  retire  to  Bothwell  and  keep  his  men  from  undue  temptation. 
In  connection  with  this  explanation,  it  is  further  stated  that 
lie  gave  the  magistrates  liberty  to  guard  the  city  by  n  garrison 
of  the  inhabitants.     Both  statements  may  be  combined. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  Covenanters  at  Kilsyth 
rapidly  reached  the  Parliamentary  army  in  England,  and  General 
David  Leslie  was  immediittely  sent  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  of  the  picked  troops  of  the 
Scottish  auxiliary  army.  He  outwitted  Montrose,  and  surprising 
him,  on  the  15th  September,  1045,  at  Fhiliphaugh,  near  Selkirk, 
he  inflicted  upon  the  hitherto  invincible  general  a  most  terrible 
defeat.  Montrose  himself  fled  to  the  Highlands,  his  army  was 
dispersed,  and  many  of  his  followers  were  either  slain  or  taken 
pnsoners. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  was  now  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  com- 
placency to  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth.  The  Town 
Council  convened  on  the  30th  Septemher,  1645,  a  fortnight 
after  the  affair  at  Philiphaugh,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  their 
magistrates.  The  Earl  of  Xanark  was  in  attendance,  and,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  granted  him  by  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
he  dischai^d  certain  parties  from  ever  holding  public  office  in 
the  burgh.  He  also  asked  the  magistrates  and  council  if  they 
would,  for  the  presen'ation  of  the  liberties  of  the  burgh,  elert 
their  magistrates  for  the  ensuing  year  out  of  a  leet  other  than 
that  of  the  then  existing  council.  The  bailies  and  council  took 
this  demand  into  consideration.  The  Bui^h  Records  relate  that 
they,  "  taking  to  their  considerations  the  oath  ^ven  be  them 
all  at  tbeir  admissions  as  burgesses,  to  defend  the  haill  liberteis 
and  privileges  of  this  burghe,  and  knawing  the  election  of  the 
magistrates  to  be  the  cheife,  did  find  that  they  could  not  there- 
fore yield  to  the  foresaid  demand;  it  not  being  in  ony  sort 
agreeable  to  the  accustomed  form  observed  be  them,  and  their 
predecessoris,  in  the  lyk  past  the  memoire  of  man,  quhilk  is 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  burrows, warranted  be  acts  of  Faniament; 
and  therefore  they  all,  in  ane  voice,  did  condescend  to  stand 
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firm  to  the  ordour  they  have  been  in  nse,  to  choise  tbeir  magis- 
trates out  of  the  present  council,  and  no  utherwayes,  except 
they  could  bring  perjury  upon  themselves :  qubilk  answer  they 
did  ordain  to  be  published,  and  sent  to  the  said  noble  earl,  who 
after  reading  of  the  foresaid  demand,  had  removed  himself." 
Lanark,  upon  receipt  of  this  reply,  suspended  the  whole  council, 
with  the  exception  of  George  Porterfield,  who  was  with  the 
Parliamentary  army  in  command  of  the  Glasgow  company,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  all  accessory  to  waiting  upon  and  treating 
with  Uontrose,  and  he  dared  them  at  their  peril  to  elect  their 
successors  in  the  magistracy  and  council,  until  the  will  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  should  be  known.  On  the  11th  of 
October  following,  the  council  again  met,  and  there  appeared 
in  the  council-house,  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington,  Sir  James 
Lockhart  of  Lee,  Sir  William  Carmichael,  and  others  of  the 
Committee  of  Clydesdale.  They  produced  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  burgesses  of  Glasgow,  from  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
containing  a  list  of  such  as  were  to  be  provost,  bailies,  and 
council  of  the  burgh.  George  Porterfield  waa  to  be  provost. 
The  list  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  but  a  strong  protest  was 
entered  that  such  election  sboiud  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  bm^h.  Henry  Gibson,  the  Town- 
Clerk,  was  also  deposed  for  being  one  of  those  who  had  been 
friendly  with  Montrose. 

This  was  8ut£cient  misfortune  to  overtake  any  city  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  two  months,  but  Glasgow  had  still  more 
to  suffer.  General  Leslie,  after  his  victory,  marched  on  the  town, 
and  took  possession  of  it.  He  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
but  he  "borrowed"  £20,000  Scots  (£1,66G,  ISs.  +d.  sterling) 
from  the  community,  grimly  remarking  that  this  money  was 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  sum  "lent"  to 
Montrose.  He  also  made  Glasgow  the  scene  of  the  execution  of 
three  of  his  Royalist  prisoners,  Sir  William  RoUock  being  exe- 
cuted on  the  28th  of  October,  and  Sir  Philip  Nisbet  and  Alexander 
Ogilvie  of  Inverquharty,  the  day  following.  It  is  related  that 
David  Dickson,  son  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  and  then  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  his  native  town,  when  he  heard  of  these  executions, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  Covenanting  joy,  remarked,  "The  work 
goes  bonnily  on  !"  This  state  of  matters  was  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  Parliament,  ordered  to  convene  at  Glasgow  by  Montrose 
during  bis  elation  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  failing  to  meet. 
That  general,  having  raised  another  army  in  the  Highlands, 
came  into  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  while  Leslie  occupied  it, 
but  after  a  few  days  he  retired  upon  Athole  without  making 
any  aggressive  movement. 

It  IB  well  known  how,  in  May,  1646,  King  Charles,  after 
Bufiering  continual  reverses  in  England,  Bun-endered  himself  to 
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the  Scottish  army  at  Newcutle,  which  ultimately  handed  over 
the  royal  peisoD  to  the  keeping  of  Croiawell  and  his  Parliament. 
In  1647,  the  plague  seems  to  have  raged  with  great  fury  at> 
Qlasgow,  and  the  masters  and  students  of  the  university  deemed 
it  advisable  to  retire  to  Irvine  for  safety.  The  general  com- 
munity must  have  suffered  dreadfully,  for,  in  addition,  there 
had  heen  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and  meal  was  selling  at  Is.  9d., 
sterling,  the  peck. 

The  action  of  the  English  Independents  is  r^ard  to  the 
king  created  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and 
in  1648  an  endeavour  was  made  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  monarchists,  not  republicans,  and  their  war 
had  been  against  the  king,  not  against  the  kingly  system. 
But  Cromwell  was  now  the  ruling  power  in  the  state,  and  it 
was  thought  that  his  determined  Independency  might  give  the 
deathblow  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government 
It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  Scottish  people  to  see  Presbytery 
established  in  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as  in  their  own 
conntry.  That  was  now  hopeless,  and  it  was  considered  that 
something  must  be  done  to  avert  the  impendi^  danger  of  the 
overthrow  of  Presbytery  among  themselves.  To  carry  out  the 
plan  of  invading  England  for  the  recovery  of  the  king  s  person, 
the  burghs  were  required  to  supply  levies.  Some  of  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  felt  that  their  system  of  Church  government  was 
"between  two  stools."  If  the  king  regained  his  liberty  the 
probability  was  that  he  would  seek  t£e  restoration  of  Episcopacy 
ill  Scotland,  and  they  considered  they  had  more  to  expect  from 
their  late  allies,  the  Independents,  than  from  him.  Accordingly, 
they  endeavoured  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
assembly  of  a  Scottish  army  for  such  a  purpose,  and  they  so  far 
prevailed  that  a  number  of  the  more  influential  burghs  refused 
to  grant  Uie  levies  required  by  the  loyal  Presbyterians.  Qla^ow 
was  among  the  burghs  that  declined,  and  this  action  brought 
upon  it  another  indignity.  The  appeal,  or  demand,  for  levies 
had  been  made  to  the  m^iatrates  of  the  city ;  but  reply  was 
sent,  that  the  bailies  and  council,  having  taking  measures  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh,  found  there 
was  a  general  unwillingness  to  engage  in  such  an  expedition. 
They  were  not  satisfied  in  their  own  consciences  as  to  its 
lawfulness,  and  they  could  not,  on  that  account,  give  it  their 
assistance.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1648,  the  remanent  members 
of  the  oouucil  deposed  in  1645  assembled  in  the  Tolbooth,  and 
there  was  produced  to  them  an  act  passed  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  on  the  1st  June,  ordering  a  new  election  of  provost, 
bailies,  and  council,  and  appointing  a  meeting  to  be  held  the 
next  day  &r  that  purpose.    The  14th  of  June,  therefore,  saw 
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as  many  as  were  still  alive  of  the  1645  council,  with  ex-provoat 
James  Bell  among  them,  convened  in  the  council-house.  These 
elected  a  new  council  and  new  magistrates,  with  Colin  Campbell 
as  provoet.  Provost  James  StewaH  and  his  brethren  of  the 
contumacious  council  were  put  out  of  office,  and  were  eveo 
imprisoned.  To  make  affairs  worse,  five  regiments  of  foot 
were  ordered  to  Glasgow,  with  instructions  that  they  be  quartered 
solely  on  the  iiiagistj^t«s,  council,  and  kirk  session.  Ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  soldiers  were  quartered  on  these  unfortunate 

Kersons,  and  it  is  said  that  in  ten  days  the  commuuity  lost  no 
■saa  a  sum  than  £40,000  Scots  (£3,333,  Os.  8d.  sterling).  On 
the  27th  of  September,  164S,  the  Committee  of  Estates  passed 
an  act  restoring  the  deposed  magistrates  and  council  to  their 
offices. 

The  Scottish  relief  army  was,  however,  raised,  aud  marched  into 
England  under  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  but  it  was  defeated  at 
Preston  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under  CromwelL  Hamilton 
was  captured  aud  beheaded ;  and  the  unfortunate  king,  Charles 
I.,  after  a  mock  trial,  ended  an  eventful  career  on  the  acaffold 
at  Whitehall,  on  the  SOfch  of  January,  1649.  The  Scots  pro- 
claimed his  son  Charles  II.  as  their  king,  and  Montrose,  who 
had  been  absent  on  the 'Continent,  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  in  the  Highlands ;  but  being 
betrayed  by  MacLeod  of  Assynt,  he  was  captured,  and  executed 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1650.  Charles  II.  arrived 
in  the  country,  and  Cromwell,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
marched  into  Scotland  to  put  down  the  rebellion  against  the 
Commonwealth.  In  September  he  defeated  the  Scottish  army 
under  General  Leslie  at  Dunbar. 

Shortly  after  this  victory  Cromwell  advanced  upon  Glasgow 
by  way  of  Kilsyth.  While  on  his  journey  he  was  informed  by 
a  messenger  from  the  republicans  of  the  city,  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  I^byterians  to  destroy  his  army  as  it  entered  the  city 
by  the  Stablegreen  Port.  A  vault  beneath  the  archbishop's 
caatle  had  been  filled  with  gunpowder,  so  the  story  went,  which 
was  intended  to  be  fired  as  the  troops  marched  past  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  treat  this  in  the  light  of  a  practical  joke  upon 
the  Protector,  but  Cromwell,  at  any  rate,  believed  it  worthy  of 
credence.  He  turned  to  the  right,  and  entered  the  city  by  the 
Cowcaddena,  then  the  pasture  land  for  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  utizena,  and  the  Cowloan,  now  known  as  Queen  Street. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  Saltmarket,  where  he  took  up  his 
lodging  in  what  was  known  as  SUvercraigs  House,  situated  at 
the  northern  comer  of  Steel  Street,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Bridgegate.  Arriving  in  Glasgow  on  Friday,  24th  October, 
1650,  be  found  the  magistrates,  coandl,  and  leading  inhabitants 
bad  fied,  and  he  sent  for  Patridc  QiUespie,  minister  of  the  Onter 
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High  Kirk.  Tliis  divine  was  well  entertained,  and  when 
leaving,  his  au^rust  host  treated  him  to  such  a  long  and  -unctuooB 
prayer,  that  Gillespie  waa  constrained  next  day  to  make  known 
nifi  impression,  approaching  to  a  convictioQ,  that  Cromwell  was 
ooe  of  the  elect.  But  Gillespie  was  not  the  only  person 
whom  the  general  conquered  by  these  tactics.  On  the  Sunday 
following  us  entry  into  the  city,  Cromwell  and  his  officers  ma<& 
a  procession  to  the  Cathedral  to  hear  sermon.  Zachary  Boyd, 
mmister  of  the  Barony  parish,  was  the  preacher  for  the  day, 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  holdness  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
show  Cromwell  a  very  unfavourable  portrait  of  himself.  The 
general  bore  the  railing  with  equanimity,  but  not  so  his  followera. 
Thurlow,  his  secretary,  is  recorded  to  have  become  so  exasperated 
that  he  asked  hia  chief  if  he  would  "  pistol  tbe  scoundrel," 
indicating  Boyd.  No  doubt  he  would  hare  carried  his  sugges- 
tion into  practical  effect;  but  Cromwell,  with  great  moderation, 
and  with  considerable  policy,  remarked  that  he  would  manage 
tbe  preacher  in  another  way.  Boyd  was  invited  to  take  supper 
with  the  general,  and,  notwithstanding  his  language  in  the 
pulpit,  be  did  not  decline.  The  conversation  after  evening's 
meal  would  be  of  a  strictly  theological  and  argumentative 
nature,  both  men  being  of  the  polemical  school.  As  a  con- 
clusion to  the  night's  proceedings,  Cromwell  engaged  in  a  prayer 
of  three  hours'  auration,  keeping  the  worthy  mvine  from  his 
bed  until  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Boyd  left  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise.  His  entertainer  had  created  a  good 
impression  upon  him. 

Cromwell  also  visited  the  university  while  he  was  in  Glasgow. 
Qillespie  informed  him  that  King  Charles  I.  had  omitteS  to 
make  payment  of  £200  he  had  promised  to  give  for  the  "advance- 
ment of  tbe  Librarie  and  Fabrick  of  the  Colledge  of  Glasgow," 
and  the  Protector,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  years,  caused  it  to  be 
paid.  He  also,  on  his  own  part,  made  a  grant  of  £500  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  transacted  a  great  amount  of  state  bumness 
during  his  short  stay  in  the  city ;  and  his  own  behaviour  and 
that  of  his  army  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  citizens. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Several  Proceedings  in  Pariia- 
ment "  {CromweUiama,  p.  92),  dated  24th  October,  1050,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting :~-"  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached 
Qlascow ;  that  morning  my  lord  at  a  rendezvous  gave  a  special 
charge  to  ail  the  raiments  of  the  army,  to  carry  themselves 
civilly  &  do  no  wrong  to  any.  The  town  of  Qlascow  though 
not  so  big,  nor  so  rich,  yet  to  all  seems  a  much  sweeter  & 
more  delightful  place  tiian  Edinburgh  and  would  make  a 
gallant  h^-quarters  were  the  Carlisle  forces  come  up.  W© 
found  the  magistrates  and  the  chief  of  the  town  all  fled,  and 
Utey  bad  possessed  the  generality  of  the  people  with  tbe  same 
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opinion  of  us  here,  as  elsewhere,  although  I  do  not  hear  of  the 
least  injury  that  the  soldiers  oifered  to  any  during  our  abode 
there.  And  they  say,  that  if  ever  we  come  that  way  again, 
they  will  persuade  their  friends  to  abide  at  home.  Our  stay  at 
Glugow  was  but  for  two  days ;  so  that  we  effected  nothing 
more  than  to  say,  we  had  been  there."  Several  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  having  obtained  their  discharge,  settled  in  Glasgow, 
where  their  English  tradesmanahip  was  of  the  greatest  service. 

A  few  months  later,  Cromwell  paid  a  second  visit  to  Glasgow, 
which,  though  less  known,  was  if  anything  more  eventful  than 
Uie  iirat  The  Protector,  engaged  in  the  work  of  subjugating 
the  Boyalists  in  Scotland,  had  taken  up  his  headquarters  at 
Hamilton  on  the  18th  April,  1651,  and  on  the  19th  he  marched 
towards  Gla^ow.  One  of  his  officera  gives  this  account  of  the 
visit  {Gr<m>,vxUioma,  p.  102): — "Wo  came  hither  [to  Glasgow] 
on  Saturday  last,  Apnl  19th.  The  ministers  and  town's  men 
generally  s^yed  at  home,  and  did  not  quit  their  habitations  as 
formerly.  The  ministers  here  have  mostly  deserted  from  the 
proceedings  beyond  the  water  [at  Perth],  yet  they  are  equally 
dissatisfied  with  .us.  But  thougn  they  preach  agiunst  us  in  the 
pulpit  to  our  faces,  yet  we  permit  them  without  disturbance,  as 
willing  to  gain  t^em  by  love.  My  lord  general  sent  to  them  to 
give  us  a  fiiendly  Christian  meeting,  To  discourse  of  those 
things  which  they  rail  against  us  for ;  that  so,  if  possible,  all 
misunderstandings  between  us  might  be  taken  away.  Whi(^ 
accordingly  they  gave  us,  on  Wednesday  last.  There  was  no 
bitterness  nor  passion  vented  on  either  side;  all  was  with 
moderation  and  tenderness.  My  lord  general  and  Major  General 
lAmbert,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  the  discourse ;  and  on 
their  part,  Mr.  James  Guthry  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie.  We 
know  not  what  satis&ction  they  have  received.  Sure  I  am, 
there  was  no  such  weight  in  their  arguments  as  might  in  the 
least  discourage  us  from  what  we  have  undertaken ;  the  chief 
thing  on  which  they  insisted  being  our  invasion  into  Scotland." 
BailEe,  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  22nd  April,  1651  [Letters  and 
Joumala,  Laing's  Ed,,  Vol  III.,  p.  166),  says  that  Cromwell 
came  "  to  Hamilton  on  Friday  late,  and  to  Glasgow  oa  Saturday 
with  the  body  of  his  army  sooner  than  with  safety  we  could 
well  have  retired.  On  Sunday  beforenoon  he  came  unexpect- 
edly to  the  High  inner  church,  where  he  quietly  heard  Mr. 
Bobsrt  Bamsay  preach  a  veiy  good  sermon,  pertinent  to  his 
case.  In  the  afternoon,  ha  came  as  unexpectedly  to  the  High 
outer  church,  where  he  heard  Mr.  John  Carstairs  lecture  and 
ICr.  James  Durham  preach  graciously  and  well  to  the  time  as 
coold  have  been  desired.  Qenerally  all  who  preached  that  day 
in  the  town  gave  a  fair  enough  testimony  against  the  sectaries. 
That  night  some  of  the  army  were  trying  if  the  ministers  woold 
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be  pleased  of  their  own  accord  to  coDfer  with  their  general; 
wben  none  had  showed  any  willingness,  on  Monday  a  gentleman 
from  Cromwell  came  to  moat  of  the  brethren  severally,  desiring, 
yea,  requiring  them  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  in  town  to 
come  and  speak  with  their  general.  All  of  us  did  meet  to 
advise,  and  after  some  debate  we  were  content  all  to  go  and 
bear  what  would  be  said.  When  we  came,  he  spoke  long  and 
smoothly,  shewing  the  scandal  himself  and  others  bad  taken  at 
the  doctrine  they  Qad  heard  preached,  especially  tb&t  they  were 
condemned,  1.  as  unjust  invaders,  2.  as  contemners,  and 
traiuplers  under  foot  of  the  ordinances,  3.  as  persecutors  of 
the  ministers  of  Ireland.  That  as  they  were  unwilling 
to  offend  ua  by  a  publict  contradicting  in  the  church, 
so  they  expected  we  would  be  willing  to  give  them  a  reason 
when  they  craved  it  in  private^  We  showed  our  willingness  to 
give  a  reason  either  for  these  three  or  what  else  was  excepted 
against  in  any  of  our  sermons."  A  time  was  appointed  for  the 
discussion,  which  would  in  all  likelihood  have  the  result  that 
both  sides  were  "  of  the  same  opinion  stilL" 

The  Scottish  army,  under  King  Charles,  being  supposed  to 
be  making  a  movement  upon  Stirling,  Cromwell  and  his  troops 
left  Glasgow,  after  a  stay  of  ten  days'  duration,  on  the  30th 
April,  1()51.  As  they  were  leaving  an  extraordinaiy  tumult 
occurred,  and  they  had  to  interfere  to  prevent  serious  conse- 
quences. Baillie  {Letters  amd  Joumale,  Lunfi;'s  Ed.,  Vol.  III., 
p.  161)  relates  that  after  tbe  defeat  at  Hamilton,  the  garrison 
there  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  pay  cess,  under 
pain  of  present  plundering  and  sacking.  The  magistrates  left 
the  town  at  this  dangerous  time  without  having  made  any 
arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  people,  who  elected  a  com- 
mittee of  those  of  their  number  who  were  without  suspitnon 
of  malignancy.  This  committee,  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
excise  of  the  town  and  a  small  contribution,  paid  the  cess 
weekly,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  town's  people,  and 
with  the  allowance  of  tbe  magistrates,  from  December,  1650, 
to  tbe  end  of  April,  1651.  'The  council  were  applied  to  by 
those  who  had  usually  had  the  control  of  the  excise,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  matters  not  altogether  in  their  interest; 
but  the  committee,  finding  themselves  in  the  position  not 
only  by  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  the  allowance  of  the 
magistrates,  and,  as  they  conceived,  by  the  approbation  of  the 
king  and  Parliament,  refused  to  demit  their  charge.  At  last, 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  29th  April,  1651,  before  sermon, 
the  provost,  John  Qrabame,  and  the  town-clerk,  John  Spreule, 
sent  for  John  Wyllie,  the  president  of  the  committee,  and  re- 
quested that  the  committee  desist  meddling  further  with  the 
exdse.    Wyllie  refused  to  come  to  any  suim  agreement,  with 
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the  result  that  contentions  arose.  The  provost  publicly  at  the 
Tolbooth,  in  presence  of  Cromwell's  guard,  called  the  president 
of  the  committee  a  knave  and  a  villain,  and,  commanding  him 
to  be  put  in  ward,  he  laid  hands  upon  him  to  do  so  himself ; 
but  Wyllie  seized  Uie  provost's  cloak,  and  charged  him  to  ward 
for  wronging  the  committee  of  the  commonality.  William  Wod- 
row,  a  former  president  of  this  committee,  gave  eveiy  assistaace 
to  his  successor  in  office  in  his  tift  with  uie  provost.  Neither 
of  them  managed  to  put  the  other  in  ward,  and  they  seem  to 
have  gone  to  church.  Immediately  after  sermon,  the  provost 
and  clerk  called  the  ministers  together  to  advise  upon  the  great 
affront  they  had  suffered.  It  was  agreed  that  Wyllie  and 
Wodrow  should  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Town 
Council  on  the  following  day  at  noon.  This  was  the  30th  of 
April,  and  the  town  was  in  a  stir  through  the  English  troops 
making  preparations  for  leaving.  The  president  and  ex- 
president  appeared  at  the  Tolbootb  before  eleven  o'clock ;  but 
after  they  had  waited  patiently  for  some  t^me,  the  provost- 
came  out,  walked  beside  them  for  a  little,  and  then  returned 
to  the  council  chamber.  The  council  thereupon,  without  calling 
in  the  supposed  offenders,  passed  sentence  that  their  freedom 
be  cried  down  as  of  men  unworthy  to  live  in  the  town,  having 
affronted  the  mfwistrates  contrary  to  their  burgess  oath,  and 
they  were  also  ordered  to  be  imprisoned.  The  magistrates  and 
council  then  proceeded  to  the  church,  and  on  leaving,  after 
sermon,  they  found  Wyllie  and  Wodrow,  with  three  other 
members  of  the  committee,  walking  in  the  churchyard.  No 
intimation  of  the  sentence  was  made,  and  the  council  walked 
down  the  street  towards  the  Tolbooth,  the  committee  men  fol- 
lowing leisurely  in  their  rear.  But  a  plot  was  afoot  A  crowd 
was  gradually  formed  of  persons  who  came  in  groups  of  four 
and  five  from  various  closes,  Spreule,  the  town-clerk,  seeing 
his  following  now  very  large,  cried  out  to  them,  when  near  the 
Tolbootb,  to  take  the  committee  men  to  prison.  The  opposing 
faction,  much  in  the  majority,  hurried  to  the  rescue.  The 
officers  were  afraid  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  provost  and 
clerk  because  of  the  people,  and  Matthew  Wilson,  presumably 
one  of  the  councillors,  laid  hands  on  Wodrow,  but  bis  brother, 
Adam  Wilson,  called  him  a  fool  for  doing  so,  and  told  him  to 
desist,  Matthew,  in  a  rage,  turned  upon  his  brother,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  ensued — there  was  a  general  fights  and  every 
one  struck  at  whoever  was  nearest.  They  fou^t  with  their 
hands,  and  not  with  weapons.  The  uproar  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English,  then  leaving  the  city,  and  they 
qteedily  scattered  the  combatants.  The  upshot  of  this  extra- 
ordinary dispute  is  not  made  known  by  Bullie,  but  probably 
it  was  ultimately  settled  in  an  amicable  manner. 
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Among  the  events  of  lesser  importance  occurring  witbiu  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Sirk-Session  Records  hext  that  the  metrical  version  of  the 
pB&Ims,  authorised  W  the  Ciitirch  of  Scotland  to  be  sung  in 
public  vonAiip,  waa  &st  used  iu  Glasgow  on  the  1 5th  of  Maj, 
1650.  Oq  tile  9th  c^  May,  1646,  the  inhabitants  of  the  bur^ 
were  ordered  to  work  eveiy  Monday  at  the  making  of  trenches 
round  the  city ;  but  this  work  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent.  In  1647,  there  was  so  great  scarcity  of  butcher  meat 
iu  Glasgow,  that  the  mi^istrates  gave  permission  to  men  other 
than  burgesses  to  sell  it  within  the  burgh,  and  that  without 
payment  of  the  customary  excise.     The  Outer  High  Kirk  was 

fut  in  proper  order  for  divine  service  in  1647,  and  in  that  year 
atrick  Gillespie,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Cromwell's 
visit  to  the  city,  was  appointed  the  fiist  minister.  The  council, 
on  the  6th  February,  1648,  took  into  consideration  the  bargain 
the  town  might  have  of  the  Gorbals.  It  was  thought  expedient 
that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  buy  the  same,  and  it  was 
ordaJned  that  the  moneys  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  should  be 
applied  to  that  purpose,  a  proportional  part  of  the  land  to 
belong  to  the  Hospital,  wita  the  reservation  that  the  town 
possess  superiority  over  it.  This  was  done,  the  disponee  of  Sir 
George  Elphinstone  conveying  the  superiority  to  the  council  j 
and  in  the  year  1650,  the  patrons  invested  the  hospital's 
funds  in  the  purchase  of  one-half  of  the  barony  of  Gorbals. 
Formerly,  Gorbals  had  been  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishops  of  Glasgow;  but,  in  1571,  Archbishop  Forter- 
field  bad  granted  the  vmage  and  barony  in  feu  to  Sir  George 
Elphinstone,  then  a  merchant  in,  and  ailerwards  provost  of, 
Glasgow,  to  whom,  in  1607,  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  con- 
veyed the  superiority,  or  right  of  barony  and  reality.  In 
January,  1649,  the  council  purchased  two  thousand  atones  of 
lead  for  the  repair  of  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral.  Hitherto  the 
Qla^w  churches  had  been  governed  by  what  was  known  as 
the  Great  Session ;  but  as  the  churches  had  now  increased  in 
number,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  on  the  13th  April,  1649,  that 
there  be  a  session  for  each  chureh,  with  appeal  in  matters  of 
difficulty  to  the  Great  Session.  The  plague  is  stated  to  have 
visited  Hie  city  in  this  year,  and  to  have  greatly  intensified  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  suffering  severely 
from  &mine  and  civil  wnr. 
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CHAPTER    XXVn. 

(A-D.  16S2  to  A.D.  1660.) 

Qreai  Fire  m  Waagow — The  OarUra  put  under  Begulaiion — 
Coal-Mining  in  the  Oorbals — Sanitary  Seform — The  City 
Possesses  a  Fire  Engine — Principal  OiUespie  Inter/erefi  with, 
the  Burgh  Liberties — Interesting  Items. 

The  diaastrons  effects  of  a  troublous  time  in  their  relation  to 
OUsgow  have  been  traced  in  tbe  preceding  chapter,  and  it 
will  nov  be  necessary  to  relate  the  story  of  a  calamity  local 
in  ita  extent,  but  almost  overpowering  in  its  results.  On  the 
l7th  of  June,  1652,  about  one-third  of  tbe  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  a  thouaaod  families  were  made  homeless;  and  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  pouods 
sterliug  was  caused.  Dwelling-houses  in  Scotland  at  this 
period,  it  may  be  explained,  were  either  built  of  stone  and 
fronted  with  wood,  or  of  timber  entirely,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  thatch.  Such  being  tbe  case,  the 
fearful  consequences  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  are  not  surprising. 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  fire  of  1G52,  supplied  to 
Cromwell,  ^en  Lord  Protector,  and  his  council,  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow,  and  certified  by  Colonels  Overton  and 
Blackmore,  the  chief  military  officers  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 

*'  It  pleased  the  Lord,  in  the  deep  of  his  wisdome  and  ovoT' 
ruling  providence,  so  to  dispose,  that  upon  the  17th  of  June 
last  1652,  being  Thursday,  a  little  before  two  of  the  clocke  in 
the  aflemoone,  a  sudden  and  violent  fire  brake  up  within  a 
narrow  alley  upon  the  east  side  of  the  [High]  street  above  tbe 
croBse,  which,  within  a  short  space,  burnt  up  six  allies  of  houses, 
with  diverse  considerable  buildings  upon  the  fore-street.  And, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  places  of  the  towne 
were  fiocked  together  for  the  removal  of  the  goods  that  could 
be  gotten  from  amongst  the  fire,  and  hindering,  so  iar  as  in 
them  lay,  the  spreading  of  the  same,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
n<ath-ea8t,  earned  such  sparks  of  the  flame  as  kindled,  unex- 
pectedly, some  houses  on  uie  west  side  of  the  Saltmarket,  where 
the  fire  so  spread,  that  it  did  over-run  all  ^m  house  to  bouse, 
and  consumed,  in  some  few  honres,  what  came  in  its  way,  not 
only  houses,  but  goods  also,  both  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
street,  and  of  others  likewise,  who,  when  tbe  fire  began  upon 
them,  had  brought  to  that  place  these  of  their  goods  and  move- 
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ables  which  were  gotten  safe  &om  the  fire  that  first  seized  upon 
them.  This  fire,  by  the  hand  of  God,  was  carried  so  from  the 
ODe  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  that  it  was  totally  consumed 
on  both  sides,  and  in  it  the  faire,  best,  and  most  considerable 
buildings  of  the  town,  with  all  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the 
merchants  which  were  therein,  and  from  that  street  the  fiame 
was  carried  to  the  Tronegate,  Gallowgate,  and  Bridgestreet-gate, 
in  all  which  streets  a  great  many  considerable  houses  and  build- 
ings, with  the  best  part  of  the  moveables  and  commodities  oi 
the  inhabitants  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This  sad  dispensation 
from  the  hand  of  an  angry  God  continued  near  eighteen  houres, 
before  the  great  violence  of  the  fire  began  to  abate ;  in  this 
space  of  time  many  of  those  who  were  wealthy  before,  were 
extremely  impoverished ;  many  merchants,  and  others  almost 
ruined ;  a  very  considerable  number  of  wldowes,  orphans,  and 
honest  families  were  brought  to  extreme  misery  ;  the  dwellings 
of  almost  a  thousand  families  were  utterly  consumed ;  and  many 
of  these  who  had  a  large  patrimony,  and  ofttimes  had  been  a 
shelter  to  others  in  their  straits,  had  not  themselves  a  place  to 
cover  their  head,  or  knew  wherewith  to  provide  bread  for  them 
and  their  fomilies.  That  which  was  preserved  from  the  violence 
of  the  fire  being  cast  out  in  the  open  street,  and  by  frequent 
removings  thereof  from  one  place  to  another,  and  from  that  to 
a  third,  and  from  a  tliird  place  to  a  fourth,  as  the  fire  occasioned, 
so  that  it  was  either  token  away  by  stealth,  which,  in  such  a 
confusion,  was  inevitable,  or  in  a  gi'eat  part  so  spoiled,  that  it 
was  made  utterly  unprofitable.  When  some  hundreds  o( 
families,  in  great  distress  and  wants,  had,  till  the  Saturday  at 
night,  laine  in  the  open  fields,  and  diverse  of  them  were 
beginning  to  get  some  shelter  with  such  of  their  neighbours  as 
the  Lord  had  spared,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  betwixt  seven  and 
eight  in  the  morning,  the  fire  brake  out  anew  in  the  north-side 
of  the  Tronegate,  and  continued  burning  violently  till  ne^ 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon :  this  new  and  sad  stroke,  upon 
the  back  of  the  other,  not  only  destroyed  diverse  dwelung 
houses,  and  occasioned  the  pulling  downe  of  many  more,  but 
it  so  terrified  the  whole  inhabitants,  that  all  carried  out  of 
their  houses  whatever  moveables  they  had.  and  took  themselves 
againe,  for  some  nights,  to  the  open  fields;  and  in  this  feare, 
and  removing  of  their  goods  from  their  houses  to  the  streets, 
and  from  the  sti'eets  to  the  fields,  the  loss  by  stealing  and 
spoiling  of  goods,  was  very  great  to  all ;  and  diverse,  on  whom 
the  fire  unexpectedly  seized,  were  altogether  mined. 

"  As  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  Lord  in  tliis 
terrible  stroke,  having  miniati'ed  so  much  fewall  to  the  fire  of 
his  indignation,  that  bumes  so  hot  against  the  whole  land,  and 
to  mourne  under  his  heavy  displeasure,  that  his  further  wrath 
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against  us  may,  in  his  Son,  be  averted,  so  are  we  necessitated 
earnestly  to  intreat  for  charitable  and  timely  supply  from  our 
christian  brethren  and  neighbours,  whom  we  doe,  in  all  humility, 
request,  if  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of 
love,  if  any  fellowahip  of  the  spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies, 
that  they  would  tenderly  lay  to  heart  and  consider  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  poore  inhabitants  of  this  afflicted  city,  and  with 
ohearfulnesse  and  a  willing  mind,  in  due  season,  cast  some  of 
their  seed  upon  these  many  waters  for  the  re&eshment  of  us, 
who  are  ready  to  faint  in  this  our  languisbiog  condition.  As 
Ood  bath  given  every  one  ability,  so  we  hope  they  will  give ;  a 
very  mite  from  a  willing  mind  of  those  who  can  do  no  more  will 
be  accepted  of  the  Lord,  will  be  to  us  comfortable,  and  we  are 
confident  will  be  no  small  matter  of  joy  to  themselves  in  the  day 
of  their  accounts,  that,  in  this  so  considerable  an  opportunity  of 
charity,  they  have  not  hid  themselves  from  their  own  flesh." 

The  serious  nature  of  the  event  is  made  fully  apparent  in 
this  account,  but  in  it  is  omitted  any  mention  of  the  origin 
of  the  fire.  Law's  Memorials  contain  the  following,  which  may 
afibrd  some  explanation  in  that  direction : — "  There  followed 
a  great  heat  that  summer  and  in  July  [June]  of  that  yeir  was 
Glasgow  burnt,  the  whole  Salt-mercat,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
town;  the  fire  on  the  one  syde  of  the  street  fyred  the  other 
syde;  I  observed  myself  the  wind  to  have  changed  the  time 
of  the  burning  five  or  six  tymes,  which  occasioned  the  burning 
of  severall  parts  of  the  city." 

In  the  Burgh  Records  it  is  stated  that  the  Town  Council  met 
to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  towards  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  The  minute  of  this  meeting,  held  on  the  22nd  June, 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  outbreak,  bears : — "  The  same  day, 
foraameikle  as  it  hes  pleased  God  to  raise  on  Thursday  last  was 
the  17th  instant,  ane  suddent  fyre,  in  the  hous  of  Mr.  James 
Hamiltoune,  aboue  the  Grose,  quhilk  lies  consumed  that  close — 
the  haill  close — on  both  eydes,  belanging  to  William  Stewart, 
Thomas  Norvell,  and  others ;  with  the  haill  landis  nixt  adjacent 
therto,  quhilk  belongit  to  umqlL  Peter  Jonstoun  and  Patrik 
Maxwell,  baith  bak  and  foire ;  and  the  haill  tenement,  bak  and 
foir,  on  the  south  syde  of  the  said  umqll.  Patrick  Maxwellis 
tenement,  betwixt  that  and  the  lands  occupyet  be  Jon  Bryssoune 
and  siklyk ;  the  haill  houssis,  bak  and  foir,  upon  bothe  sydis  of 
the  Salt-mercat  j  with  the  houssia  on  the  west  syd  of  Wm. 
lawsounis  close  in  Gallowgait;  and  the  houssis  on  the  west  syd 
of  Gilbert  Merschallis  close ;  with  divers  houssis  on  the  north 
syd  of  the  Briggtut,  whereby  after  compt  it  is  fund  that  ther 
will  be  neir  fourscoir  closses  all  burnl^  estimat  to  about  ane 
thonsand  families,  so  that  unless  spidie  remedie  be  vseit  and 
help  aaghb  oat  fra  such  as  hes  power  and  whois  barte  God 
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sail  move  it  is  lyklte  the  touce  sail  come  to  outer  ruein ;  and, 
therfor,  they  have  coDclndit  and  appoynted  the  proveiat,  vith 
Johne  Bell,  to  lyde  to  Air  to  the  liigUBch  officers  there,  quha 
hes  bein  heir,  and  seen  the  townis  lamentable  couditioa — such 
aa  CoUooell  Overton,  and  others,  and  to  obteine  from  them 
lettres  of  recoramendatioune  to  such  officers  or  judges  who  sitte 
in  £dmbui^h,  to  the  effect  that  same  may  be  recommendit  be 
them  to  the  Parliament  of  Ingland,  that  all  helpe  and  aupplie 
may  be  gotten  therby  that  may  be  for  supplie  for  such  as  nee 
thair  landia  and  guidis  burnt'  Three  days  later,  on  the  25th 
June,  the  council  appointed  several  of  their  own  number  to 
survey  the  whole  of  the  lands  burned,  and  take  the  names  of 
the  heritors  and  occupiers.  It  was  afterwards  ordered  that  the 
number  of  houses  des^yed  be  taken,  together  with  their  value, 
and  the  loss  by  the  individual  suffererB.  Probably  an  account 
would  be  made  up,  and  the  specification  of  the  total  loss  con- 
taJned  in  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Protector  may  be 
taken  as  the  result  of  this  official  inquiry.  The  magistrates 
further  ordered  that  the  churches  be  thrown  open  for  people 
who  "now  want  chalmberis  and  other  places  to  reteir  to  for 
making  of  their  devotioune," 

On  the  14th  of  September,  John  Wilkie,  a  burgess  of  the  city, 
was  sent  to  Loudon  to  petition  Parliament,  in  name  of  the  town, 
for  help  in  making  up  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire ;  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  he  carried  with  him  the  statement  already  quoted. 
Cromwell  and  his  councillors,  in  a  document  dated  7th  April, 
1653,  shortly  review  the  account  given  them,  saying  that  "  in 
such  places,  so  consumed,  were  fourscore  bye-lanes  and  alleys, 
with  all  the  shops,  besides  eighty  warehouses,  which  alleys  were 
the  habitations  of  a  thousand  families ;  all  which  losses  com- 
puted amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  .  .  . 
We,  therefore,  taking  into  our  compassionate  considerations  the 
lamentable  and  deplorable  conditions  of  the  said  poore  inhabi- 
tants, doe,  upon  their  earnest  requests,  recommend  them  an  high 
object  of  charity,  to  such  pious  and  well-disposed  people  as  shall 
be  willing  to  contribute  their  charity,  towards  the  reliefe  of  the 
present  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  said  inhabitants," 

Whether  the  city  received  anything  more  than  a  recommen- 
dation from  Cromwell,  and  what  was  the  total  sum  subscribed, 
is  unknown.  A  committee  of  the  Town  Council  undertook  the 
work  of  distribution,  and  in  making  their  grants  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  property  destroyed  they  made  a  distinction.  They 
gave  more  money  to  those  who  proposed  erecting  their  houses 
enUrely  of  stone,  than  to  those  who  intended  to  keep  by  the  old 
system,  having  their  windows  and  fronts  "  built  with  dealls." 
do  stirring  an  incident  in  the  history  of  a  city  such  as  Glasgow 
must  have  created  the  most  intense  suffering ;  and  it  is  surpris- 
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ing  that  the  Tolbooth,  bo  near  the  place  where  the  fire  ori^^nated, 
waa  Dot  involved  in  the  general  destnictioo  of  the  district 

One  effect  of  the  English  occupation  of  Gotland  ia  ahovn 
in  an  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records,  under  date  12th  December, 
1654,  which  states  that  the  council  gave  liberty  to  the  "  haber- 
dascher,"  who  had  been  recommended  by  a  Capt,  Quick,  to 
exercise  his  calling  within  the  burgh.  Probably  he  would 
be  the  first  of  his  class  in  the  city.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  Archibald  Grahame,  "ypothecar,"  was  admitted  a 
bui^ess,  free  of  payment,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would 
give  the  poor  of  the  town  fr«e  "  help  in  things  relating  to  his 
calling,"  tne  council  paying  for  the  mediciuea 

A  matter  of  some  little  moment  at  the  time  came  before  the 
council  for  consideration  on  the  17th  February,  1655.  The 
"kairters"  within  the  bui^h  had  been  charging  exorbitant 
ratea  for  their  services,  especially  for  carting  goods  from  the 
Clyde  to  various  parts  of  the  city;  and  it  was  enacted  "  That 
nae  kairter,  vseing  that  tread  for  the  present,  or  wha  sail  vse 
the  samyne  heirefter,  sail  presume  or  tak  upon  hand  to  tak 
any  more  pryces  for  their  drauchts  nor  is  heirefter  expressit," 
viz.,  from  the  Broomielaw  to  the  Stockwell,  Bridgegate,  or  the 
Wynds,  Is.  4>d.  (l^d.  sterling);  from  the  Broomielaw  to  the 
Trongate,  Gallow^te,  and  the  Saltmarket,  Ss,  (2d.  sterling) ; 
from  the  Broomidaw  to  any  place  between  the  Cross  and  the 
College,  2e.  8d.  (2|d.  sterling),  &lc.  Those  who  infringed  this 
regulation  would  lie  under  the  magistrates'  displeasure,  and 
would  have  their  liberty  to  lead  a  cart  withdrawn  in  all  time 
coming,  a  fact  which  waa  to  be  intimated  through  the  town  by 
"  touk  of  drume." 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1655,  the  Town  Council  agreed  to 
advance,  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  "  Patrick 
Biyce  weiver,  and  James  Andersone  in  Gorballis,"  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  merks  (£111,  2s.  2|d.  sterling),  for  the  working 
of  their  coal-pits  in  the  Gorbals  for  thirteen  years.  The  first 
year  they  were  to  have  the  free  liberty  of  the  mines,  which,  of 
course,  were  under  the  superiority  of  the  city,  but  eveiy  year 
therei^r  they  were  to  pay  a  rent  of  six  hundred  merks  (£33, 
6s.  8d.  sterling).  There  were,  however,  the  restrictions  that  in 
snpplying  coals  to  the  community  they  were  at  no  time  to 
exceed  fe  (4d.  sterling)  per  hutch ;  nor  were  they  to  employ 
more  than  eight  "hewara."  The  consumpt  of  coal  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  very  small  in  those  days ;  nor  can  tiie 
miners'  wages  have  been  very  high. 

Increasing  attention  was  being  pud  to  sanitary  afi&irs,  and 
certain  probibitoiy  acts  of  the  Town  Council  have  already  been 
noticed.  Further  reform  was,  however,  necessary,  for  it  is 
relat«d  in  a  minute  of  council,  dated  5th  May,  1655,  that  the 
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Trongate  gutters  had  become  so  blocked  up  that  the  inhabitants 
had  to  pli^e  stepping-stones  in  them  before  they  could  get  into 
their  bouses.  An  orfer  was  therefore  made  that  it  be  Uie  duty 
of  each  person  to  clear  the  gutter  before  his  own  door.  On  the 
same  date  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay  the  "weemen 
qoha  dichts  the  Tolboothe,  their  beltane  pension."  The  council 
had  been  offered  the  purchase,  on  the  30th  of  June  following, 
of  nine  butts  of  "  canarye  seek,"  at  £26  sterling  the  butt,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  "  tunnes  "  of  French  wine  at  £30  sterling  the 
tun.  They  declined,  but  gave  permission  for  the  sale  of  the 
wines  in  the  city.  A  further  grant  of  600  merks  (£33,  6s.  8d. 
sterling)  was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  the  building  of  the 
college,  on  the  28th  July,  1655.  A  payment  of  SOO  merks 
(£27,  Ids.  6jd.  sterling)  was,  on  the  29th  November,  ordered  to 
be  made  to  James  Colquhoun  for  making  a  statue  of  Thomas 
Hutcbeson,  to  be  placed  in  the  hospital  he  had  founded.  There 
is  a  curiously  suggestive  entry  in  a  minute  of  S8th  March,  1656. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  treasurer  was  to  be  repaid  £10 
sterling  he  had  given  to  a  friend  in  £klinburgh  "  for  dooing  the 
toune  ane  guid  tume." 

Apparently  the  quality  of  the  Glasgow  bread  had  been 
deteriorating,  and  the  baxters  of  the  city  had  fallen  from 
the  high  position  they  occupied  when  Kegent  Moray  paid 
his  visit  to  it  after  the  battle  of  Langside.  The  bakers  had 
failed  to  make  "sufficient  bread,"  and  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1656,  the  council  agreed  to  settle  with  two  honest  baxters  from 
Edinburgh,  who  were  to  come  to  Glasgow  on  the  undertaking 
that  they  hake  as  good  wheat  bread  as  was  baked  in  the 
metropolis.  Another  enactment  as  to  the  clearing  of  the  street 
gutters  was  made  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  view  of  a  visit  of  the 
circuit  court,  and  parties  were  appointed,  for  each  district,  to 
see  that  that  was  done.  On  the  following  day  the  bailies  were 
instructed  to  attend  the  kirks  and  take  up  collections  for  tiie 
relief  of  the  sufferers  from  a  lire  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  1654.  The  amount  contributed  by 
Glasgow  on  this  occasion  was  £910  Scots  (£75,  16s.  8d.  sterling), 
certainly  a  very  creditable  sum.  The  council,  on  the  16th 
Ai^ust,  1656,  granted  a  seal  of  cause  constituting  the  sui^eoDS 
and  bai'bers  into  an  incorporation,  and  they  were  placed  in 
possession  of  the  right  to  have  a  deacon  or  visitor.  By  a 
minute  of  the  4th  of  the  same  month  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
had  agreed  to  this  "  without  prejudice  to  the  old  gift  granted 
to  them  by  his  Majesty  King  James." 

The  terrible  experience  of  fire  in  1652  seems  to  have  made  the 
Town  Council  watchful  of  all  that  related  to  fire-extinguishing 
apparatus.  James  Colquhoun,  a  man  of  great  practical  use  in 
the  city,  was  sent,  in  1656,  to  Edinburgh  "to  visitie  the  engyne 
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^air  for  Blockening  of  fyre ;"  aod  on  the  2Srd' August  of  that 
year,  Bailie  Walkinahaw,  and  the  deacon-convener,  were  an- 
pointed  to  meet  Colquhoun  and  a^ree  with  him  as  to  the  mut- 
ing of  a  fire-engine  similar  to  the  one  possesaed  by  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  The  engine  is  quaintly  described  in  the  minute 
as  an  "ingyne  for  castyng  of  water  on  land  that  is  in  fyre." 
The  engine  was  delivered  to  the  council  in  May,  1657,  and  the 
master  of  works  was  instructed  to  "mack  ane  hous  of  daillis 
thairto."  In  this  way  Glasgow  became  possessed  of  a  iire-engine, 
very  primitive,  no  doubt,  hut  it  would  be  a  wonderful  machine 
in  the  days  of  its  construction.  Edinburgh  is  believed  to  have 
had  the  first  in  Scotland — probably  Glasgow  would  have  the 
second. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  printer  came  to 
Glasgow  in  1638.  This  important  personage,  George  Anderson, 
is  believed  to  have  died  in  1648,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
heirs  commenced  business  in  Edinburgh,  continuing  to  do  so 
until  1652.  From  the  time  of  Anderson's  death  no  one  of  his 
craft  appears  to  have  been  in  the  city;  but,  on  the  1st  September, 
1656,  toe  Town  Council,  with  their  usual  public  spirit,  agreed 
to  send  to  Anderson's  son,  who  was  then  working  in  Edinburgh, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  come  to  Glasgow  and  ezereise 
his  calling.  As  a  subsidy,  the  town  was  to  pay  him  yearly 
during  hb  lifetime  the  sum  of  100  merks  (£5,  lis.  l^d.  sterling), 
which  had  been  paid  to  his  deceased  father.  He  accepted  the 
ofier,  and  an  allowance  was  granted  him  to  de&ay  the  expense 
of  transporting  his  gear  from  Edinbui^h.  But  not  only  was 
there  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  community  to 
have  printing  within  their  own  bounds,  but  they  desired  to 
encourage  it  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  their  own 
information.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  minute  of  5th 
September,  1657,  which  states ; — "  The  said  day  appoynts  John 
Flyming  to  wryt  to  his  man  quha  lyues  at  London,  to  send 
horn  for  the  townes  use  weiklie  ane  diumall."  Probably  this 
was  their  first  knowledge  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Another  municipal  crisis  arose  through  wnat  appears  to  have 
been  the  ambitious  interference  of  Patrick  Gillespie,  Principal 
of  the  University.  This  gentleman,  who  owed  his  position  to 
Cromwell,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  &vourite,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  truckling.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1657,  the 
council  were  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Protector, 
desiring  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  be 
delayed.  That  this  was  due  to  some  of  Gillespie's  notions  is 
evident  from  the  proceedings  recorded  on  the  2nd  January,  1658, 
where  it  is  stated  that  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  State  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  for  proving  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  Qlu^w  Magistrates  and  Town  Council. 
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At  a  meeting  two  days  later,  James  Campbell,  returned  from 
Edinburgh,  reported  tbat  he  and  the  other  commissioners  frvm 
the  town  had  agreed  to  remove  nine  persona  from  the  council 
at  the  election  of  Michaelmas  following,  and  tbat  by  lawful 
election  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  nine  persons  of  that 
party  "ouha  are  awned  be  Mr.  Patrick  Gille^ie"  put  in  their 
places.  Probably  there  had  been  some  eavesdropping  going  on, 
for,  on  the  16th  of  January  the  council  agreed  to  fmlow  the 
laudable  custom  of  other  burghs,  which  was  that  each  member 
of  their  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  magistrates,  dean  of 
guild,  and  deacon-convener,  should  by  turns  attend  to  the 
"  opening  and  steiking  of  the  counsalhous  door."  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  previous  Michaelmas  there  had  been  no 
election  of  a  new  council,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  from  the 
Protector  and  the  subsequent  inquiry,  all  the  membeiB  took  the 
oath  of  office  for  another  year.  The  Council  of  State,  however, 
ordered  a  new  election ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  March,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  send  commissioners  to  Edinburgh  for  the  advance-  . 
ment  of  the  liberties  of  the  burgh. 

On  the  16tli  of  April,  1658,  the  corporation  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  go  to  Dumbarton,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
■  ma^trates  of  that  place,  elect  three  persons  for  the  collection 
of  tiie  dues  from  vessels  arriving  in  the  Clyde,  in  conformity  to 
an  order  issued  by  the  Conned  of  State.  He  was  also  to 
require  from  the  magistrates  of  Dumbarton  the  restitution  of 
the  sails,  ammunition,  &c.,  which  the  people  of  that  buigh  had 
taken  from  a  ship  belonging  to  Glasgow.  Possibly  there  may 
have  been  some  wrecking  going  on. 

At  a  meeting  of  council  on  the  20th  February,  1658,  the 
bailies  were  instructed  to  discharge  a  woman  who  had  taken  up 
a  school  at  the  head  of  the  Saltmarket  at  "hir  awin  hande." 
Surely  the  city  must  have  been  overrun  by  be^ars,  or  there 
wonld  have  been  no  call  for  such  appointments  as  are  mentioned 
in  a  minute  of  date  9th  June  following.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  the  mamstrates  should  settle  with  two  workmen  of  the 
name  of  WiDiam  Lightbody  and  John  Williamson,  who  were 
"  to  putt  the  sturdie  be^airs,  and  vtherie  the  lyk,  off  the  toune 
and  to  punisch  delinquents,  by  putting  them  on  the  cock-stool 
or  vthir  wayes,  as  the  magistratie  sail  appoynt,"  Their  monthly 
salary  for  this  work  was  to  be  30s.  Scots  (2s.  6d.  sterling). 
They  were  to  suffer  no  stranger  to  beg,  but  were  to  pass  them 
through  the  town ;  they  were  to  suffer  none  of  the  town  beg^ara, 
in  receipt  of  the  towns  contribution,  to  beg  from  door  to  door; 
they  were  to  search  oat  the  mode  of  living  of  persons  "  with  no 
visible  means  of  suppifft,"  and  report  to  the  mi^istrates  any 
sospicioua  circumstances ;  they  were  to  attend  every  day  about 
the  Cross,  especially  when  the  Circuit  Court  was  sitting,  for  the 
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executioD  of  ponisbmeDt  apoa  off«iderB ;  and  any  one  who 
injured  them  was  to  be  severely  punished,  A  very  curious 
oroer  was  made  on  the  18th  of  September.  The  beeper  of 
Qlaagow  bridge  was  ordained  to  suffer  no  carta  on  wheels  to  go 
on  Me  bridge,  bat  the  wheels  were  to  be  takes  off,  and  the 
cart  "harled"  by  the  horse.  The  bridge  would  be  becoming 
crazy  through  old  age,  but  this  method  will  scarcely  recommend 
itself  as  a  means  towards  the  improvement  of  that  craziness. 
The  coinage  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  must  have  been  an 
object  of  auspidon  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ql&sgow,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  council,  on  the  9th  Ju^^,  1659,  to  state 
that  the  coins  had  been  found  to  be  "sufficient."  Robert 
Uarshall,  "  pynter,"  after  having  shown  his  skill  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrates,  was,  on  the  1st  October,  granted  a 
licence  to  enirage  in  his  calling  in  the  bui^b.  On  the  22nd 
November  foUowing,  the  Market  Cross  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
down,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  levelled  like  the  rest  of  the 
street.  This  cross  would  be  an  interesting  relic,  but  as  all 
endeavours  to  discover  it  have  been  futile,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  has  been  destroyed.  The  growing  nature  of  the  trade  of 
the  burgh  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  council,  on  the  7th 
Jaauaiy,  1660,  agreed  to  send  all  the  way  to  Perth  for  a  plas- 
terer to  do  some  repaira  in  connection  with  Hutcheson's  Hospital. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


fflaagow  during  the  Protectorate — Seacrip^on  oj  iht  City  by 
Sngliah  O^itnaia  and  TraveUere. 

The  advancement  of  letters,  and  the  increased  security  for 
travel  during  the  more  peaceful  times  of  Cromwell's  protectorate, 
gave  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  greater  tacilitaes  for 
seeing  places  of  interest  throoghout  the  kingdom,  and  enabled 
them  to  write,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  their  impressions  of 
what  they  saw.  But  in  addition  to  that,  tiiere  was  the  continual 
pAsedng  to  and  fro  of  English  officera,  who,  in  their  reports  to 
Oovemment,  or  in  their  contributions  to  the  London  newspapers, 
recorded  many  things  which  give  to  later  times  more  or  less 
correct  notions  of  the  state  of  Sntland  at  that  period.  Glasgow 
had  now  liaen  to  the  high  position  of  being  the  second  city  in 
SeotJand    It  was  the  centre  of  an  important  district,  it  wan 
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the  scene  of  eveats  of  sational  coDsequeoce,  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  coti8idera.bIe  commerce,  it  wag  the  home  of  learned  men,  it 
possessed  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  it  was  prettily  situated 
upon  a  beautiful  river.  No  atranger  could,  therefore,  be  said 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  Scottish  civiiisatioD  until  he 
had  seen  the  ancient  city  of  St  Mungo.  Many  of  the  references 
made  to  it  are  of  a  passing  character,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
reproduction;  but  three  notices,  by  officials  or  travellers,  while 
Cromwell  was  Lord  Protector,  afford  such  excellent  information 
concerning  Glasgow  that  they  cannot  well  be  overlooked. 
They  form,  in  combination,  a  most  exhaustive  description  of 
the  city  and  its  resources. 

In  a  report  on  the  revenue  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  of 
Scotland,  prepared  for  the  Qovemment  in  1656,  Commissioner 
Tucker  describes  Glasgow  as  "  a  very  neate  burghe  towne,  lying 
npon  the  bankes  of  the  river  Clwyde,  which  rising  in  Annandale 
runns  by  Glasgow  and  Kilpatrick,  disburtheuing  itself  into  the 
iirth  of  Cunbarton.  This  towne,  seated  in  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  soil,  and  consisting  of  foure  streets,  handsomely  built 
in  forme  of  a  cross,  is  one  of  the  most  considerablest  burghs  of 
Scotland,  as  well  for  the  structure  as  trade  of  it.  With  the 
exception  of  the  colliginors  [collegians],  all  the  inhabitants  are 
traders:  some  to  Ireland  with  small  smiddy  coals,  in  open 
boats,  from  four  to  tea  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops, 
rongs,  barrel  staves,  meal,  oats,  and  butter;  some  to  France, 
with  plaiding,  coals,  and  herings,  from  which  the  return  is  salt, 
pepper,  raisins,  and  prunes;  some  to  Norway  for  timber;  and 
eveiy  one  with  theyr  neighbours  the  Highlanders,  who  come 
from  the  isles  and  western  parts  in  summer,  by  the  Mul  of 
Cantyre,  and  in  winter  by  the  Tarbon  [TarbetJ]  to  the  head  of 
Loquh-fyne  (which  is  a  small  neck  of  land  over  which  they 
usually  draw  theyr  small  boates  into  the  firth  of  Dumbarton), 
and  BO  passe  up  into  the  Clwyde  with  pladding,  dry  hides,  goate, 
kid,  and  deere  skins,  which  they  sell,  and  purchase  with  theyr 
price  such  comodtiyes  and  provisions  as  they  stand  in  neede  of 
from  time  to  time.  There  have  been  likewise  some  who  have 
ventured  as  farre  as  the  Barbadoes,  but  the  loase  which  they 
Bustaincd,  by  being  obliged  to  come  home  late  in  the  year,  has 
made  them  discontinue  going  thither  any  more.  The  situation 
of  this  towne  in  a  plentiful  land,  and  the  mercantile  genius  of 
the  people,  are  strong  aignes  of  her  increase  Eind  groweth,  were 
she  not  chequed  and  kept  under  by  the  shallowness  of  their 
river,  every  day  mineasing  and  filling  up,  soe  that  noe  vessel 
of  any  burden  can  come  up  nearer  than  within  fourteen  miles, 
where  they  must  unlade  and  send  up  theyr  timber  and  Norway 
trade  in  mfts  or  floats,  and  all  other  commodities  by  three  or 
foure  tons  of  goods  at  a  time,  in  small  cobbles,  or  boats  of  three. 
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four,  or  five,  and  none  above  six  toniies  a  boate.  There  ia  in 
thJB  place  a  collector,  a  cheque,  and  four  wayters.  There  are 
twelve  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  this  port,  viz., 
three  of  150  tons  each,  one  of  140,  two  of  100,  one  of  50,  three 
of  30,  one  of  15,  and  one  of  12 ;  none  of  which  come  up  to  the 
town — total,  957  tons." 

Commissioner  Tucker's  report  reveals  a  most  remarkable 
improvement  in  Glasgow  shipping  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  the  dosing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  detailed 
at  length  in  Chaptt^  XVII.,  the  merchants  of  the  city,  in  1697, 
possessed  six  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  296 
tons.  The  number  of  ships  had  now  doubled,  while  there  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  on  the  amount  of 
tonnage.  "  Let  Glasgow  Flourish "  was  the  city  motto,  and 
Glasgow,  notwithstanding  its  drawbacks  and  afflictions,  was 
certainly  flourishing. 

Another  description  of  which  notice  may  be  here  taken,  was 
written  in  1658,  and  is  very  brief,  but  it  gives  a  general  view 
of  the  city.  It  is  from  The  Ferf&A  PolUieian  (p.  109),  and 
reads: — 

"  Glasgow,  a  citie  of  pleasant  site,  upon  a  river  navigable  for 
small  boats,  which  usually  bring  up  provisions  from  Patrick's- 
town,  ten  miles  thence,  where  ^ips  of  good  burden  may  ride. 
In  Glasgow  the  streets  and  houses  are  more  neat  and  clean  than 
those  of  Edinburgh ;  it  being  also  one  of  the  chiefest  universities 
in  Scotland." 

Of  a  different  complexion  from  either  of  these  two  preceding 
accounts  is  the  highly  ornate — ^too  ornate,  indeed — one  given 
in  Franek's  Nortliem  Memoirs  (Ed.  1821,  pp.  99-103),  also 
written  in  1658.  Franck  was  an  Englishman  who  travelled 
over  Scotland,  and,  visiting  the  country  with  an  Englishman's 
prejudice,  his  favourable  remarks  concerning  Glasgow  are  all  the 
more  noteworthy.  Notwithstanding  the  author's  protestations, 
the  reader  may  well  be  excused  if  a  strong  suspicion  of  hyperbole 
take  possession  of  his  mind,  for  the  language  is  of  the  most 
precise  character,  and  everything  seems  as  if  seen  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  The  relation  is,  however,  none  the  less  inter- 
esting on  ^at  account,  and  possibly  the  colouring  may  not  have 
been  so  high  as  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  travellers,  who  may  be  allowed 
to  tell  their  own  tale : — 

"ATnUdua.  .  .  .  Nor  will  Glasgow  be  any  impediment 
in  our  way,  whilst  wo  only  survey  her  beautiful  palaces  so 
direct  to  the  lofty  turrets  of  Dumbarton. 

"  Theopkilua.  Let  the  sun,  or  his  star  the  beautiful  Aurora, 
arrest  me,  if  otherwise  I  rise  not  before  break  of  day,  and  be 
in  leadinees  for  a  march  to  the  famous  Glasgow,  where  you 
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purpose  to  refresh,  and  briefly  ezamine  the  city  curiosities ;  as 
also  the  customs  of  their  magnificent  Bitaations;  whose  academick 
breasts  are  a  nursery  for  education,  as  the  city  for  hospitality. 
And  let  this  be  your  task  as  we  travel  to  Dumbarton,  to  give 
us  a  narrative  of  the  antiquities  of  Cloyd,  as  also  of  the  town 
of  Kilmarnock,  where  we  slept  this  night,  that  so  bravely- 
refresh'd  us. 

"  Am.    That  I  can  do  as  we  ride  along.     .     .     . 

"  Theo.  Must  we  dismount  these  hills  to  traverse  those 
valleys? 

"  Am.  Yes,  surely,  we  must,  il  designing  to  trace  the  fertil 
fields  and  beautiful  plains  of  the  now  famous  snd  fiourisbing^ 
Gla^;ow,  where  we  may  accommodate  ourselves  with  various 
curiosities ;  for  the  days  are  long  enough,  and  our  journey  no 
more  than  a  breathing  to  Dumbarton.  Now,  the  first  curiosity 
that  invites  us  to  gaze  at,  is  a  lai^  and  spacious  bridge  of  stooe, 
that  directs  to  the  fair  imbellishments  of  Glasgow.  But  our  next 
entertainment  is  the  pleasant  medows,  and  tbe  portable  streams 
of  the  river  Cloyd,  eminent  in  three  capacities.  The  first  is:, 
because  of  her  numberless  numbers  of  trout.  The  second  is, 
because  of  her  multiplicity  of  salmon.  But  the  third  and  last 
is,  from  her  native  original,  and  gradual  descents ;  because  so 
calmly  to  mingle  her  streams  with  the  ocean.  Not  that  we 
now  consider  her  fiorid  medows,  nor  shall  we  recount  her 
nativity  from  Tintaw  [Tintoc]  because  so  strongly  opposed  and 
presum'd  from  Erricsteen,  distant  from  thence  some  few  odd 
miles. 

"  Theo.  If  yon  please,  let  that  argument  drop  till  further 
opportunity. 

"  Am.  I  am  thinking  to  do  so,  and  proceed  to  discourse  this 
eminent  Glasgow.  Which  is  a  city  ^rded  about  with  a  strong 
Btone  wall,  within  whose  flourishing  arms  the  industrious 
inhabitant  cultivates  art  to  the  utmost.  There  is  also  a 
Cathedral  (but  it's  veiy  ancient)  that  stands  in  the  east  angle, 
supervising  the  bulk  of  the  city,  and  her  ornamental  ports. 
Moreover,  there  are  two  parish  churches ;  but  no  more,  to  the 
best  of  my  observation.  Then,  there  is  a  college,  which  tbey 
call  an  university ;  but  I  'm  at  a  stand  what  to  call  it,  where  one 
single  college  compleats  a  university. 

"Now,  let  us  descend  to  describe  the  splendor  and  gaity  of 
this  city  of  Glasgow,  which  surpasseth  most,  if  not  all  the 
corporations  in  Scotland.  Here  it  is  you  may  observe  four 
large  lair  streets,  modeli'd,  as  it  were,  into  a  spacious  quadrant ; 
in  the  centre  whereof  their  market-place  is  fix'd ;  near  unto 
which  stands  a  stately  tolbooth,  a  very  samptuous,  regulated, 
uniform  fabrick,  large  and  lofty,  most  industriously  and  arti- 
ficially carved  from  the  very  foundation  to  the  superstructore, 
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to  the  great  admiration  of  strangers  and  travellerii.  But  this 
atate-hooee,  or  tolbooth,  is  their  vrestem  prodigy,  infinitely 
excelling  the  model  and  usual  built  of  townhalls ;  and  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  paragon  of  beauty  in  the  west;  whose 
compeer  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  north,  should  yon 
rally  the  rarities  of  all  the  corporationa  in  Scotianii 

"  Here  the  reader  (it's  possible)  may  think  I  hyperbolize ;  but 
let  him  not  mistake  himself  for  I  write  no  ambiguities :  Truth 
stands  naked  plain  simplicity ;  and  partiality  I  abhor  as  a  base 
imposture.  He  that  reads  my  relation,  and  the  morals  of 
this  famous  Glasgow,  will  vindicate  my  description,  and  place 
the  fault  to  him  that  invents  the  fable ;  for  it's  opposite  to  my 
genius,  as  also  to  my  principles,  either  to  deface  a  beautiful 
fabrick,  or  contract  a  guilt  by  magnifying  it  beyond  its  due 
merit.  I  have,  and  therefore  ehall,  as  near  as  I  can,  in  an 
equal  poize  ballance  things  aright.  Permit  me,  therefore,  as 
a  licentiat,  to  read  you  but  a  short,  yet  pertinent  lecture,  and 
I'le  tell  you  what  entertainments  we  met  with  in  Glasgow, 
as  also  what  hopes  we  have  to  meet  with  the  like  in  the  circuit 
of  our  intend^  northern  progress.  But  this  I  offer  to  the 
dubious  only;  if,  peradventure,  there  be  any  such  as  scruple, 
I  'le  refer  them  to  the  Datives  to  evidence  for  me,  which  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  with  ten  thousand  manifesto's. 

"In  Uie  next  place,  we  are  to  consider  the  merchants  and 
traders  in  this  eminent  Glasgow,  whose  store-houses  and  ware- 
houses are  stuft  with  merchandize,  as  their  shops  swell  big  with 
foreign  commodities,  and  returns  from  France,  and  other  remote 
parts,  where  they  have  agents  and  factors  to  correspond,  and 
inrich  their  maritime  porta,  whose  charter  exceeds  all  the 
charters  in  Scotland;  which  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
city-inhabitants,  because  blest  with  privil^es  as  large,  nay, 
larger  than  any  other  corporation.  Moreover,  they  dwell  in 
the  face  of  France,  and  a  free  trade,  as  I  formerly  told  you. 
Kor  is  this  all,  for  the  staple  of  their  country  consists  of 
linens,  friezes,  furs,  tartans,  pelts,  hides,  tallow,  skins,  and 
various  other  small  manufactures  and  commodities,  not  com- 
prehended in  this  breviat.  Besides,  I  should  remind  you, 
that  they  generally  exceed  in  good  French  wines,  as  they 
naturally  superabouod  with  iish  and  fowl;  some  meat  does 
well  with  their  drink.  And  so  give  me  leave  to  finish  my 
discourse  of  this  famous  Glasgow,  whose  ports  we  relinquish 
to  distinguish  those  entertainments  of  Dumbarton,  always  pro- 
vided we  scatter  no  com. 

"  Tkeo.  Wbat  to  think,  or  what  to  say  of  this  eminent  Glasgow, 
I  know  not,  except  to  fancy  a  smell  of  my  native  country.  The 
very  prospect  of  this  flourishing  ci^  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful 
fabricka  and  the  florid  fields  in  England,  so  that  now  I  begin 
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to  expect  a  pleaaaat  joumej.  Pray,  tell  me,  AraolduG,  how 
many  such  cities  ahall  we  meet  with  in  our  tetvela,  where  the 
streets  Eind  the  channels  are  so  cle&oly  swept,  and  the  meat  in 
every  house  so  artificially  dreat  ?  The  linen,  I  also  observed,  was 
very  neatly  lap'd  up,  sod,  to  their  praise  be  it  spoke,  was 
lavender  proctf ;  beudes,  tbe  people  were  decently  Brest,  and 
such  an  exact  decorum  in  every  society,  represents  it,  to  my 
apprefaensioQ,  an  emblem  of  England,  though,  in  some  measure, 
under  a  deeper  die.  However,  I'le  superscribe  it  the  nonsuch 
of  Scotland,  where  an  English  florist  may  pick  up  a  posie ;  so 
that  should  the  residue  of  their  cities,  in  our  northern  progress, 
seem  as  barren  as  uncultivated  fields,  and  every  field  so  re- 
plenished with  thistles  that  a  flower  could  scarcely  flourish 
amongst  them,  yet  would  I  celebrate  thy  praise,  O  Gla^owl 
because  of  those  pleasant  and  fragra,nt  flowers  that  so  sweetly 
refresh'd  me,  and,  to  admiration,  sweetened  our  present  enter- 
tainments." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  from  Franck's 
Memoira  (Ed.  1S21,  p.  365),  remarks  that  "  the  panegyric  which 
the  author  pronounces  upon  Glasgow,  gives  us  a  higher  idea 
of  the  prosperity  of  Scotland's  western  capital  during  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  than  the  reader  perhaps  might  have 
anticipated.  A  satirist  wi<^  respect  to  every  other  place,  Franck 
describes  Glasgow  as  the '  nonsuch  of  Scotland,  where  an  English 
florist  may  pick  up  a  posie.'  Commerce  had  already  brought 
wealth  to  Glasgow,  and  with  wealth  seems  to  have  arisen  an 
attention  to  the  decencies  and  conveniencies  of  life  unknown 
as  yet  in  other  parts  of  Scotland."  It  will  be  proper  to  call 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  dialogue  where  Amoldus  speaks 
of  Glasgow  as  "a  city  girded  about  with  a  strong  stone  wall." 
Here  be  suffers  his  imagination  to  exaggerate,  if  not  to  "hyper- 
bolize." Glasgow  could  at  no  time  \x  said  to  be  a  walled  city, 
though  at  this  time  there  was  a  short  strip  of  wall  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bridge  Port. 

Such  are  the  flattering  testimonies  of  three  strangera  to  the 
beauty  and  prosperity  of  Glasgow  during  Cromwell's  Protec- 
torate, and  they  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  time,  now  far 


"  'Let  G1mji;qw  Flourish,'  St.  Miuigo  wud, 
Aa  bo  faan-ed  bu  white  and  ucred  head 
Over  the  first  foundatioii  atone 
Of  a  towD,  when  the  wild  itretcbed  wuta  wid  lone." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

(Circa  1660.) 

The  Erection  of  the  University  Buildinga — Prominent  Men 
of  the  Time — Prindpai  Stramg—Prmcipal  OiiUspie — 
David  Dickson — Principal  BaiUie—Jcemea  Durham — Zackary 
Boyd. 

AiTER  the  effort  made  between  the  yeats  1630  and  1636,  to 
collect  funds  for  the  re-erection  and  improvement  of  the  Glasgow 
UaiTeTsity  buildings  in  High  Street,  the.  work  vas  pimied 
forward  with  all  possible  speed,  and  by  1660  it  was  so  &r 
advanced  that  the  money  had  been  spent,  the  college  authorities 
had  had  to  come  through  considerable  hardships,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  deeply  involved  in  debt. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  pabUahed  in  1837,  it  is  stated  that  from  1630  to  1660, 
the  moderators  and  masters  of  Qla^ow  University  bestowed 
great  pains  in  forwarding  the  work.  Some  of  them  contributed 
hugely  themselves ;  and  on  particular  occasions  they  borrowed 
considerable  sums  on  their  own  personal  security  (5,000  merks 
[£277, 15s.  6§d.  sterling]  in  1656),  that  the  operations  might  not 
be  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  payment  of 
workmen.  The  undertaking  could  scarcely  nave  succeeded  as 
it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  bequests  of  private 
individuals,  such  as  that  of  Michael  Wilson,  in  1617;  of 
Alexander  Boyd,  one  of  the  regents,  in  1610 ;  of  Thomas 
Hutcheson,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hutchmon's  Hospital,  in  1 641 ; 
of  John  and  Robert  Fleming,  and  Zachary  Boyd,  in  1655 ;  and 
of  others.  Houses  for  the  Principal  and  two  Professors  of 
Divinity  were  built  when  the  &bric  was  renewed  and  enlai^ed, 
between  the  years  1640  and  1660 ;  and  some  idea  of  the  time 
of  building  is  guned  from  the  fact  of  the  date  above  the  archway 
in  the  outer  court  being  1656.  Principal  Baillie,  in  the  course 
of  his  voluminous  correspondence,  makes  frequent  references 
to  the  reconstmction  of  the  buildings.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
remarks  that  the  professors  and  students  were  vexed  every  day 
with  the  din  of  masons,  wrights,  carters,  and  smiths ;  and  he 
also  states  that  the  professors  had  to  be  content  with  mudi 
reduced  salaries,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  carried  on. 
Qillespie  was  principal  at  the  time,  and  Baillie  indicates  extrava- 
gance on  tiie  part  <^  that  gentleman,  and  puts  him  in  marked 
contrast  with  his  predecessor,  Principal  Strang,  by  saying — 
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"  Ever  since  Dr.  Stmcg's  dismission,  our  economy  has  been  in 
an  ill  condition."  In  another  letter,  written  in  1661,  Baillic 
writes  that  "  the  prodigal  wastery  of  Mr.  Qillespie  has  put  us  to 
above  26,000  merks  [£1,388,  ITs.  9id.  sterling]  of  debt."  Ho 
also  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  £arl  of  Olencaim,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  that  Gillespie  had  left  them  in  26,000  merks 
(Xl,4>44,  89.  lOJd  sterling)  of  debt,  "  beside  the  ordinary  burden 
of  the  college,  and  10,000  pounds  [£833,  63.  8d.  sterling]  more 
will  not  perfect  his  too  magnificent  buildings.  He  got  from 
the  usurpers  [Cromwell's  Government]  to  this  work,  mi^t  of  the 
excise  of  Gla^ow,  above  20,000  merks  [£1,111,  2a.  2§d.  sterling], 
and  yearly  2,400  [£133,  Cs.  Sd.  sterling]  for  twelve  bursars 
paid  quarterly  out  of  the  customs  of  Glasgow."  The  reference 
here  may  be  made  plainer  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  8th  August,  1654,  there  was  granted  by  the  Protector's 
Government  "an  ordinance  for  the  better  support  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland."  Tliat  ordinance  proceeds,  among  other  things, 
to  say  that  Cromwell,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  ordained 
that  the  superiorities  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  late  Bishopric 
of  Galloway,  Abbacy  of  Tungland,  Priory  of  Whithorn,  the 
Abbacy  of  Glenluce,  and  all  other  lands  belonging  to  the 
bishopric,  be  granted  to  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and,  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  the  students  of  the  university,  200  merks 
(£11,  2s.  2fd.  sterling)  yearly  were  to  be  paid  from  the  customs 
of  Glasgow,  to  be  employed  by  the  university  authorities  for 
tiie  education  of  pious  and  hopeful  young  men.  The  revenues 
from  the  bishopric  of  Galloway  did  not  long  remain  in  the  power 
of  the  college,  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Episcopacy,  diverted  them  back  to  their 
original  channel.  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  to  be  contended  with,  there  were  built,  by  1660, 
the  inner  court,  the  steeple,  148i  feet  high,  five  or  six  of  the 
professors'  houses,  and  a  portion  of  the  west  front.  At  \h\s  time 
there  were  in  the  university  a  principal,  eight  professors,  and  a 
librarian,  together  with  a  large  number  of  students.  The 
number  of  professors  had,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  and 
Episcopacy,  to  be  reduced  to  five — an  act,  though  necessary 
througn  want  of  funds,  sufficient  to  cripple  the  college  for  many 
years- 
Having  now  considered  the  condition  of  the  seat  of  academic 
culture  in  Glasgow  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
will  naturally  lead  to  a  series  of  brief  accounts  concerning  the 
more  notable  men  connected  with  it  during  this  period ;  and 
also,  by  relationship,  of  those  who  were  their  equals  in  learning 
and  position  in  the  Church.  It  was  the  Church  which  in  these 
days  gave  the  directing  impulse  to  all  the  affairs  of  life  :  it  had 
power  to  move  the  military  and  civil  authorities  in  any  given 
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«ourBe,  aud  having  such,  its  position  was  of  the  highest 
importaiice. 

John  Strang,  D.D.,  who  was  Principal  of  the  University  when 
the  scheme  for  its  reconstruction  was  set  afoot,  was  the  son 
of  William  Strang,  minister  of  Irvine,  where  he  was  born.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  hecame  minister  of  Errol,  in 
Perthshire.  After  remaining  there  some  time,  he  was  appointed 
FrofesBor  of  Divinity  in  (^asgow,  to  which  position  he  was 
admitted  on  the  29th  July,  1616.  Ten  years  later,  King 
Charles  I.  promoted  him  to  the  oflSce  of  principal,  and,  as 
already  stated,  Baillie's  indirect  comparison  of  Qillespie  and 
him  is  all  in  his  favour.  He  was  principal  until  1650,  when 
the  Covenantera  relieved  him  of  his  duties,  owing  to  his  Royalist 
leanings.  The  author  of  several  works  much  esteemed  at  the 
time,  his  careful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  University, 
and  his  great  work  for  the  advancement  of  its  condition,  entitle 
him  to  a  notahle  place  in  its  annals. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years,  during  which  the  office  was 
held  hy  Kobert  Ramsay,  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  nothing 
need  be  said,  Strang's  chair  was  filled  by  Patrick  Qillespie,  a 
man  of  a  very  difierent  character.  It  was  he  who,  then  minister 
of  the  Outer  High,  was  sent  for  by  Cromwell  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival  in  Glasgow,  and  was  made  a  convert  of  by  his  lengthened 
ptayer.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  preached  before  the 
Protector  in  a  fine  velvet  cassock,  and  flattered  him  as  much  as 
Boyd  bad  railed  at  him.  Cromwell,  in  1652,  made  Gillespie 
Principal  of  the  University,  and  it  has  already  been  seen  what 
Baillie  thought  of  his  government  of  that  institution.  It  should, 
however,  be  considered  that  his  critic  belonged  to  the  loytd 
Presbyterian  party,  while  he  himself  seems  to  nave  been  one  of 
those  who  believed  Scotland  had  more  to  expect  from  the 
Protector  and  the  Independents  than  from  the  exiled  king  and 
the  Episcopalians.  He  has  been  called  a  time-serving  politician, 
but  possibly  hia  purposes  have  been  misunderstood.  Wodrow 
{Hist.  Ch.  Scot.,  Ed.  1829,  Vol.  I.,  p.  204)  says  of  him  that  his 
works  speak  for  him,  and  show  him  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  learning,  solidity,  and  piety,  particularly  referring  to  his 
excellent  treatise  upon  The  Oovenanta  of  Orace  and  Medemp- 
tion.  This  writer  proceeds  (ibid.) : — "  By  some  he  was  said  to 
be  a  person  of  a  considerable  height  of  spirit,  and  was  blamed 
by  many  for  his  compliances  with  the  usurper,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  was  the  minister  in  Scotland  who  had  the  greatest 
sway  with  the  English  when  they  ruled  here,  yea,  almost  the 
only  prasbyterian  minister  that  was  in  with  them.  This  laid 
him  open  to  many  heavy  reflections,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
he  was  attacked  by  the  managers  of  this  time,  when  so  many 
who  stood  firm  to  the  king's  interest,  were  so  ungenerously 
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treated;  besides,  be  was  on  tbe  protesting  side,  and  bad  no 
small  aliare  in  the  'Western  Remonstrance,'  and  probably  it 
fered  the  worse  witb  all  tbe  ministers  of  that  judgment,  because 
of  the  reproaches  east  on  him,  and  the  compliances  made  by 
him."  The  Restoration  made  a  chance  for  Qillespie,  and  he 
was  cast  into  prison,  being  confined  in  Stirling  Castle.  On  the 
6th  qS.  March,  1661,  he  was  brought  before  tbe  Parliament, 
sitting  in  Edinburgh,  charged  with  having  written  aad  spoken 
seditiously,  with  having  been  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  usurper,  with  having  prayed  for  bim  as  supreme  magistrate, 
and  with  having  received  several  gifts  from  him.  In  a  spirited 
reply  the  principal  made  an  explanation  of  his  writings,  and 
confessed  to  receiving  money  from  Cromwell,  but  he  said  he 
never  put  a  farthing  of  it  into  bis  own  pocket.  He  had  sought 
and  got  it  for  the  university,  and  if  that  were  blameworthy  he 
acknowledged  his  crime  ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  he  could 
have  drained  the  usurper's  coffers  for  so  good  an  end  as  the 
service  of  the  college,  he  would  have  been  doing  no  injustice  to 
the  kinc.  In  the  May  following,  he  offered  his  submission  to 
tiie  Farliament,  and  was  liberated.  He  retired  into  obscurity, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  minister  again. 

David  Dickson,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University,  was  not  the  least  notable  of  tbe  clerical  Ui&nxti  of 
Glasgow  of  tbe  seventeenth  century — ^indeed,  Wodrow  calls 
him  "a  star  of  the  first  magnitude."  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Dickson,  a  wealthy  Glasgow  merchant,  and  possessor  of  the 
lands  of  Kirk  of  Muir,  in  the  parish  of  St  Ninians  and  barony 
of  Fintry.  Bom  in  bis  father's  house  in  the  Trongate,  in  the 
year  1583,  he  was  educated  originally  for  commercial  pursuits, 
but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  ultimately  sent  by  his  parents 
to  the  university  of  bis  native  city  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  arts  he  was  appointed  assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
ordination  as  minister  of  Irvine  in  1618.  Having  refused 
submission  to  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  he  was  deposed  from 
hia  clerical  function  by  Archbishop  Law  of  Glasgow,  but,  in 
1623,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  bis  parish.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  presbytery  of  Irvine  at  the  Glasgow 
General  Assembly  of  1638.  After  that,  repeated  efforts  were 
made  for  his  translation  to  Glasgow,  but  without  success.  In 
1640,  be  was  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  visit 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
hia  colleagues  and  himself  being  the  removal  of  Principal  Strang 
imd  others  for  tbeir  leanings  towards  Episcopacy.  This  com- 
mission instituted  a  professorship  of  Divinity  in  the  university, 
and  Dickson  was  appointed  to  tbe  chair.  In  1650,  be  was 
transferred  to  the  Divinity  chair  in  Ediobui^  University, 
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but  on  the  BeatoratiOQ  he  was  suspended  for  refusi^  to  take 
tiie  oath  of  supremacy.  He  died  in  the  year  1663.  He  wrote, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  Commentaries  on  the  I^alms, 
on  St.  Matthew's  OospeT,  and  on  several  of  the  Epistles ;  but 
his  most  noteworthy  works  are  his  Then^ieuiica  Sacra,  or 
Cases  of  Oonscience  Heaolved,  and  Truth's  ViiAory  over  Error. 
Wodrow,  in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  the  last  named 
work,  printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1725,  remarks  that  a  great  friend- 
ship existed  between  Dickson  and  James  Durham,  one  of  the 
ministeis  of  Glasgow,  and  that  "among  other  effects  of  their 
fitmiliar  conversation,  which  still  turned  upon  profitable  subjects 
and  designs,  we  have  the  Swm  of  Saving  Knowledge,  wbidi 
hath  been  so  often  printed  with  our  Confesaion  of  Faith  and 
CatechismB."  This,  it  may  be  added,  was  written  about  the 
year  1650. 

Certainly  the  man  of  this  time  who  bulks  most  la^ly  in  the 
literary  annala  of  Gla^ow  is  Principal  Baillie.  His  father, 
Thomas  Baillie,  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  was  a  son  of  Baillie  of 
Jerviston,  a  branch  of  the  Lamington  femily,  descended  by  the 
female  line  from  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1699,  and  received  his  education  at  his  native 
university,  then  mied  by  Principal  Sharp.  Having  obtained 
tite  d^reo  of  master  of  arts,  and  studied  Divinity,  ne  entered 
holy  orders  under  Archbishop  Law  in  1622,  and  was  thereafter 
made  assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton  to  the  church  of  Kilwinning,  he  retired  there  for 
several  years ;  but  the  innovations  which  Ltiad  attempted  to  force 
upon  the  Church  of  Scotland  seem  to  have  altered  his  views  on 
toe  questions  then  troubling  the  countiy,  and  when  Archbishop 
Law  requested  him  to  prewh  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1636, 
in  defence  of  the  Canon  and  Service  Books,  he  positively 
declined.  In  1638  he  was,  along  with  David  Dickson  and 
William  Bossel,  the  minister  of  Kilbimie,  appointed  to 
represent  the  Irvine  Presbytery  at  the  General  Assembly 
held  in  Gla^w  that  year.  Two  years  later,  he  was  sent  to 
London  by  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  to  impeach  Laud.  He 
was  firequently  in  the  field  as  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  army. 
In  1642  ne  became  the  colleague  of  David  Dickson  in  the  chair  of 
Divinity ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster. Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  in  1649,  he  was 
sent  to  Holland  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Church  to 
invite  Charles  II.  to  Scotland,  subject,  of  course,  to  acceptance 
of  the  Covenant  On  the  27th  March  of  that  year,  in  the  Icing's 
bedchamber  at  the  Hague,  he  made  a  short  and  eloquent  speech 
condemnoUny  of  the  "  execrable  and  tra^ck  pamcide,  which, 
thoDgh  all  men  on  earth  should  pass  over  unqnestioned,  yet  we 
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nothing  doubt  but  the  great  judge  of  the  world  will  arise,  and 
plead  against  every  one,  of  what  condition  soever,  who  have 
been  either  autliors,  or  actors,  or  conseatera,  or  approvers,  of 
that  hardly  expressible  crime,  which  stamps  and  stigmatizes, 
with  a  Dew  and  before  nnaeen  character  of  infamy,  the  face  of 
the  whole  generation  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  from  whose 
hearts  andliands  that  vilest  villaay  did  proceed."  When  David 
DicksoQ  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1651,  Baillie  became 
£ole  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow,  and  this  office  he  held 
until  January,  1G61,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  piincipal- 
ahip,  then  vacant  through  Gillespie's  imprisonment.  It  is  said 
he  was  then  offered  a  bishopric,  but  he  declined  this  honour. 
Death  overtook  him  in  July,  16G2,  at  the  ripe  age  of  GS  years. 
Wodrow's  estimate  {Hist.  Ch.  Scot,  Vol.  I.,  p.  288)  was  that 
"Mr.  Robert  Baillie  may  most  justly  be  reckoned  among  the 

freat  men  of  his  time,  and  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  for 
is  profound  and  universal  learning,  his  exact  and  solid  judg- 
ment, that  vast  variety  of  langu^es  he  understood,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  his  writing  a  Latin  style 
which  might  become  the  Augustan  age."  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  which  bore  upon  the  controversies  of  his  day; 
but  he  will  be  ever  remembered  for  his  Letlera  and  Journals, 
which  have  at  various  times  been  collected  and  published,  most 
recently  by  Laing.  These  throw  great  light  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  time,  and  form  most  valuable  groundwork  for 
civil  and  ecclesisistical  history. 

James  Durham,  for  some  time  minister  of  the  Cathedral,  was 
a  son  of  the  laird  of  Fowrie,  in  Angus,  and  was  bom  about  the 
year  1C22.  Having  studied  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  High  Kirk  in  November,  IG4r7.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  preached  against  Cromwell,  when  the  Protector  was 
oQ  his  second  visit  to  Glasgow,  in  16oI,  and  he  was  called  to  book 
the  following  day.  Cromwell  remarked  that  he  esteemed  him 
to  have  been  more  prudent  than  meddle  with  public  concerns 
in  his  sermons;  and  the  reply  he  gave  seems  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  apeak 
of  such  matters  in  the  pulpit,  but  judging  it  necessary  on  this 
occasion  he  had  done  so,  especially  as  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  80  in  the  Protector's  own  hearing.  He  died  in  1658, 
baving  been  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1650,  to  be 
minister  to  the  king's  family.  Several  of  his  works,  for  the 
most  part  expository,  were  greatly  esteemed. 

The  name  of  Zachary  Boyd  has  been  mentioned  on  several 
notable  occasions.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  family  of 
Boyd  of  Pinkill,  and  wna  born  in  Ayrshire  about  the  year  1590. 
BeUeved  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  a  former 
principal  of  the  university,  he  would  consequently  he  a  nephew 
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of  Archbishop  Boyd,  the  first  of  the  Fi-otestant  prektea  of 
Glaagow;  and  he  would  also  have  family  connections  with  the 
noble  houses  of  Boyd  and  Cassillis.  Hia  education  waa  com- 
menced at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  seema  to  have 
been  in  1605;  and  after  finishing  his  course  there,  he  went  to 
Saumur,  in  France,  where  he  studied  under  his  cousin,  who  was 
at  that  time  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  college  in  that  place. 
Afler  a  four  years'  course  he  became  one  of  the  teachers  at 
Saumur,  being  nltimately  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  French  Protestant  Churcii.  In  the  pre&ce  to  one  of  his 
numerous  works,  The  La^  Baitell  of  tke  Sovle  in  Death,  he 
states  that,  "after  sixteene  yeares  absence  into  France,  where  it 
pleased  God  to  mak  me  a  preacher  of  his  word  the  space  of 
f  oiire  years :  it  pleased  the  same  Lord  to  visite  his  church  there 
-with  bloodie  warrea,  whereby  manie  churches,  and  mine  also, 
'were  discipated,  by  this  occasion  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  bring 
me  backe  to  my  native  countrie.  In  that  troublous  time  I 
remained  a  space  a  priuate  man  at  Edinburgh,  with  Dr.  Sibhald, 
the  glory  and  honour  of  all  the  physicians  of  our  land.  But 
againe,  within  a  short  space,  I  was  sought  out  by  that  most 
'worthie  man,  our  Scots  Onesiphorus,  even  Sir  William  Scot  of 
£li.  Heo  sought  mee  out  dlLigentlie,  and  found  mee."  He 
had  returned  to  Scotland  in  1G21,  and  waa  two  years  afterwards 
appointed  minister  of  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow.  At  first, 
when  the  Covenanting  struggle  began  in  the  country,  Boyd  was 
Ko3ralist  in  his  tendencies,  addressing  Charles  I.  in  loyal  terms 
when  his  Majesty  visited  Glasgow  in  1633,  and  showing  a 
reluctance  to  sign  the  Covenant  in  1638.  He  became,  however, 
a  convert  to  the  mote  advanced  state  of  things,  and  his  feelings 
had  undei^one  such  a  thorough  change,  that  of  the  battle  of 
Newbum,  fought  on  the  28th  of  August,  1C40,  "  where  the 
Scots  armie  obtained  a  notable  victone  against  the  English 
papists,  prelats,  and  Arminians,"  he  could  publish  a  poem  in 
which  these  lines  appear : — 

"  In  thU  oonfiict,  wbich  WM  both  ■□wre  and  iurely, 
Bones,  bloud  and  bnimB  vent  in  a  hnrly-bnrly ; 
All  wu  made  bodee-pwlge,  tome  began  to  cnioje ; 
Who  fighti  for  prdata  is  a  beastly  foole." 

like  many  of  the  Scottish  Fresbyterians,  Boyd  was  somewhat 
averse  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Independents  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I. ;  and  he,  as  has  already  been  seen,  railed  at 
Cromwell  and  his  soldiers  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Protector's  first  visit  to  Gla^w.  The 
manner  in  which  Cromwell  "  managed  "  him  after  this  incident 
has  also  been  related.  Boyd  died  in  1654,  and  to  the  university, 
of  which  he  had  been  vice-chancellor,  he  left,  by  a  deed  dated 
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9th  December,  1652,  the  Bum  of  £20,000  Scots  (^1,666,  ISs.  4d. 
sterling),  for  the  building  of  the  fabric  of  the  coll^,  and  for 
the  institution  of  three  theolo^cal  bursariea  He  vas  twice 
married,  but  he  left  no  children.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Fleming;  and  his  second  was  Maif^acet  Mure,  a  daughter  of 
Mure  of  Qlanderstoae,  and  as  she  survived  him  she  married 
James  Durham,  minister  of  the  Cathedral.  Shght  as  this 
account  is,  it  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  known  of  the 
private  and  public  life  of  Zachary  Boyd,  except  in  its  literaty 
aspect.  Speaking  of  Boyd  as  an  author,  M'Vean  (M'Ure's  Hi^. 
Otas.,  p.  359)  remarks; — "As  a  poet  he  does  not  rank  high, 
though  he  has  occasional  passages  of  considerable  merit  .  .  . 
As  a  writer  of  prose,  Zachary  Boyd  may  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  of  his  countrymen  of  the  same  age.  He  dif)  not 
entirely  escape  from  the  conceits  and  the  afiectation  of  quunt 
illustrations  so  prevalent  in  that  age;  but  he  is  in  general  a 
serious  writer,  his  exhoriiations  are  pious,  earnest,  vehement,  and 
forcible,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  some  other  writers, 
that  his  prose  is  more  poetical  than  his  verse."  This  estimate 
by  M'Veau  is  fully  borne  out  by  Btmi's  works.  Of  these  there 
are,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  no  fewer  than  forty-three.  Hie 
fourteen  that  have  been  printed,  were  published  between  the 
years  1629  and  1C52;  and  although  some  of  them  have  been 
reproduced,  even  the  reprints  are  scarce.  Six  of  the  earlier 
were  printed  in  Edinburgh,  seven  in  Glasgow,  one  in  London, 
and  01  one  no  account  is  given.  George  Anderson,  of  course, 
was  the  Glasgow  printer.  Among  his  works,  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Laat  Battell  of  the  Sovle,  descriptive  of  his 
feelings  an^r  rising  irom  a  bed  of  sickness ;  Oard^n  of  Zion, 
containing  metrical  versions  of  various  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  The  Holy  Songs  of  the  Old  amd  New  Testaments,  d£dioated 
to  the  Royall  lady,  Mary  his  majesties  eldest  daughter.  Princess 
of  Oraiige;  the  Four  Gospels,  in  English  verse;  The  Popish 
Powder  Plot,  a  dramatic  poem  in  which  the  speakers  are 
Jehovah,  King  James,  "  The  Divel,"  Guy  Fawkes,  and  others ; 
and  a  sermon  of  Thanksgiving,  preached  at  Glasgow  on  the  8th 
October,  1637,  "after  that  God  in  his  mercy  had  visited  his 
poor  people,  who  three  years  before  had  been  sore  afflicted  with 
want  of  bread."  What  has  been  considered  his  most  important 
work  is  his  version  of  the  Fsalme  of  David  in  Metre,  the  third 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  Glasgow  in  1646.  The 
General  Assembly  at  this  time  had  before  it  the  propriety  of 
having  metrical  Fsalms,  and  Boyd  sought  to  have  his  ver^on 
introduced.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  It  may  he  stated 
that  there  is  a  similarity  between  Boyd's  and  the  authorised 
versions;  but  that  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  Assembly 
having  recommended  those  who  were  appointed  to  revise  Bous* 
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iraDslation  of  the  FBalma,  "  to  make  ase  of  the  travels  of 
Bowallen,  Master  Zachary  Boyd,  or  any  other  on  that  subject." 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

(A.D.  1660  TO  A.D.  ]«7a) 

Bestoraiion  of  Epiacopaoy — "  Tlie  DruTikeii  Meeting  of  Olaegow" 
— Firiee  and  JHmniaacUa  for  Nonconformity — Foundation 
of  Port-Glaagow — "  The  Highland  Host "  in  the  City — 
Measures  against  the  CovenaTiters— Another  Great  Fire, 
and  Release  of  Prisoners  from  Tolbootk — First  Coach 
hetvxen  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 

When  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  took  pkce  in  1660,  the 

SopulatioD  of  Glasgow  is  stated  to  have  been  14>,678,  having 
oubled  in  fifty  years.  Notwithstanding  all  untoward  loc^ 
circumstances,  and  the  rapidly  succeeding  national  upheavals, 
the  cit^  was  gradually  increa^g  in  importance,  its  trade  was 
developing,  and  its  citizens  were  shrewd  and  wealthy.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  in  respect  of  a  larger  area  there  had  been 
any  great  extension — the  net  appears  rather  to  he  that  Glasgow 
was  losing  the  aspect  of  the  pleasant  country  town  early 
travellers  have  desmbed  it  to  be,  and  to  have  been  taking  more 
the  appearance  of  a  busy  commercial  centre,  compactly,  if  not 
yet  closely,  built  Judging  from  contemporary  accounts  the 
streets  were  broad,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were 
narrower  than  modem  notions  would  a<bQit. 

In  Ray's  Iti/nerary  through  Scotland,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Ghiseow,  as  it  stood  in  1661, appears;  but,  interesting 
as  it  cannot  tail  to  be,  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  trade  of  the  city,  which  must  at  that  time  have 
made  itself  a  feature  scarcely  possible  to  overlook.  Ray  states : 
— "  From  Stirling  we  went,  Aug.  the  22d,  to  Glascow,  which  is 
the  second  city  in  Scotland,  fair,  large,  and  well  built,  cross-wise, 
somewhat  like  unto  Oxford,  the  streets  vei7  broad  and  pleasant. 
There  is  a  cathedral  church  built  [re-roofed]  by  Bishop  Law ; 
they  call  it  the  high  kirk,  and  have  made  in  it  two  preaching 
places,  one  in  the  choir,  and  the  other  in  the  body  of  the  church ; 
besides,  there  is  a  church  under  the  choir  like  St.  Faith's  in 
liOndon  ;  the  walls  of  the  church-yard  round  about  are  adorned 
with  many  monuments,  and  the  church-yard  itself  almost 
covered  with  grave  stones;  and  this  we  observed  to  be  the 
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fashion  ia  all  the  considerable  towns  we  came  to  in  Scotland. 
The  bishop's  p&lace,  a  goodly  building  near  to  the  church,  is 
still  preserved.  Other  things  memoraolQ  in  this  city  are — 1. 
The  college,  a  pretty  stone  building,  and  not  inferior  to  All 
Souls  colleges  in  Oxon.  Here  are  (as  they  told  us)  moat  com- 
monly a.bout  40  students  of  the  first  year,  which  they  call 
Obedienta ;  near  so  many  of  the  second,  which  they  call  Semies ; 
and  Ro  proportionably  of  the  third,  which  they  call  Baccalora ; 
and  the  fourth,  whom  they  call  lAureat  or  Ma^sters.  2.  A  tall 
building  at  the  comer,  by  the  market-place,  of  five  stories,  where 
courts  are  kept  and  the  sessions  held,  and  prisoners  confined, 
&c.  S.  Several  fair  hospitals,  and  well  endowed;  one  of  the 
merchants  now  in  building ;  a  very  long  bridge  of  eight  arcfaes, 
four  whereof  are  about  fifty  feet  wide  each;  and  a  very  neat 
square  fiesh  market,  scarce  such  a  one  to  be  seen  in  England  or 
Scothmd." 

Such  was  Glasgow  when  King  Charles  II.  reascended  his 
ancestral  throne,  and  for  the  first  time  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  a  united  Britain.  His  restoration  was  hail^  with 
great  rejoicings  throughout  the  country,  and  the  magistrates  of 
this  city  loydly  sustained  their  part  On  the  26th  May,  1660, 
the  day  of  the  king's  landing  at  Dover,  the  m^istrates  and 
Town  Council  agreed  that  "  ane  address  and  supplicatioune 
should  he  made  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestic,  in  name 
of  this  brughe."  The  provost,  John  Bell,  had  drawn  up  a  scroll 
of  the  proposed  address,  and  that  having  been  approved,  the 
duty  of  its  presentation  was  left  in  his  hands.  At  another 
meeting  on  the  18th  June  following,  the  council  ordered  the 
"  onputting  of  baill-fyrcs,"  and  the  supply  of  two  hogsheads  of 
vine  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  garrison,  in  honoui*  of  the 
"happie  returno  of  our  dread  Soverayne  the  Kingis  Majestie, 
and  restauratioune  to  his  throne  and  dignitie."  The  congratula- 
tions over,  Charles  set  about  to  put  his  house  in  order.  One 
of  the  steps  in  this  direction  is  shown  in  the  Burgh  Records, 
under  date  of  2nd  October,  1660.  The  council  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Olencairn,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
ordering  them  at  their  annual  election,  which  fell  upon  this 
day,  to  choose  their  magistrates  from  those  who  were  cast  out 
of  office  in  1G48,  The  command  was  obeyed,  and,  although 
then  an  old  and  infirm  man,  Colin  Campbell,  the  provost  of  that 
year,  was  elected  chief  of  the  corporation.  In  November  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  by  those 
of  the  magistrates  and  council  of  1658,  into  whose  life  and 
character  an  inquiry  had  been  made  on  the  suggestion  of 
Principal  Gillespie,  and  who  were  afterwards  discharged  trom 
office,  asking  that  the  process  against  them  be  produced.  James 
Porter,  clerk  of  the  sessions,  had  acted  as  clerk  at  this  investiga- 
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Uon ;  and,  in  accordajice  with  instrnctions  from  tbe  Committee, 
the  Town  Council,  on  the  23rd  February,  1661,  called  upon 
him  to  deliver  up  the  process.  This  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  do,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  burgh,  nor  was 
he  to  appear  within  ten  miles  of  it.  Another  retributive  act 
was  the  dismissal  of  John  Spreul,  the  town-clerk,  on  the 
7th  September,  1661,  for  having  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Western  Remonstrance. 

Before  dealing  with  the  more  momentous  changes  of  which 
those  related  were  only  the  earnest,  it  should  be  stated  that  on 
the  23rd  October,  1660,  the  Town  Council  voted  £2.000  Scots 
(£166,  13s.  4d.  sterling)  for  the  construction  of  the  roof  of  the 
"fore  building"  of  the  college.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1661,  the 
treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  "Charles  M'CIeane,  Jylor,"  £20 
Scots  (£1,  13fl.  id.  sterling),  for  his  extraordinary  pains  in 
attending  the  Tolbooth,  and  getting  no  profit  thereby,  "having 
only  theifes  and  lounes  as  prisoners."  Tuesday,  23rd  April,  1G61, 
was  held  aa  a  thanksgiving  day  for  the  king's  coronation,  and 
bale-fires  were  lighted  throughout  the  city  at  night  "  The  sour 
milk  mercatt"  was  ordered,  on  the  24th  June,  1661,  to  be 
removed  from  the  Cross  to  the  Gallowgate  Bridge.  Andrew 
Anderson,  the  second  Glasgow  printer,  left  the  city  to  return 
to  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  May,  1661.  The  works  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him  were  not  numerous,  and  in  respect 
of  subjects  were  of  no  special  importance.  In  order  to  fill  up 
tie  vacancy  his  departure  had  caused,  the  Town  Council,  on 
the  23rd  September  following,  made  arraDgementa  with  Robert 
Saunders  to  become  the  burgh  printer.  He  wait  to  have  an 
annual  sudsidy  of  ;C40  Scots  (£3,  6s.  8d.  sterling),  and  he  was 
to  print  gratis  anything  short  the  council  should  ask  him  to 
do.  A  formal  annexation  of  Gorbals  to  the  royalty  of  Gla^ow 
wtta  orduned  on  the  26th  October,  1661.  On  that  day  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Head  Court  should  be  held  in  Gorbals  on  the 
Monday  following,  and  the  whole  of  the  magistrates  and  council 
were  to  be  present  to  intimate  the  union  of  the  lands  of  Gorbals 
to  the  burgn.  The  magistrates  and  council,  on  the  14th  May, 
1662,  "did  most  gladlie,  cheerfullie,  and  \'nanimouslie  accept 
and  tak  the  oath  of  allodgencc,  asserting  the  kings  Majesties 
his  ToyeXl  prerogative  over  all  persones  and  all  cansses,"  and 
that  by  "holding  up  of  their  hands  befor  the  Eternal  God,  and 
confessing  the  samyne  with  the  tunge."  The  Merchants' 
Hospital  in  Bridgegate  had,  as  stated  by  Ray,  been  in  the 
coarse  of  building  for  some  years.  It  waa  a  two-storey  erection, 
with  a  frontage  of  seventy-two  feet,  and  was  a  very  handsome 
structure.  The  merchants,  having  appealed  to  the  Town 
Council,  on  the  5th  February,  1663,  were  allowed  to  divert 
certain  of  the  city  customs  to  tlie  purpose  of  defraying  the 
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ezpenae  of  building  the  steeple.  This  steeple,  164  £eet  high, 
still  remains — though  the  hospital  was  taken  down  in  1818 — 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Bridgegate  steeple. 

The  Kestoration  had,  as  had  been  feared  by  many,  brought 
about  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  The  Town  Council 
of  Glasgow  had  no  desire  to  be  again  under  the  dictation  of 
archbishops,  in  whose  favour  there  was  a  reservation  even  in 
the  charter  of  royalty.  Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  September, 
1661,  they  had  under  their  consideration  the  propriety  of 
approaching  the  king  with  the  request  that  he  should  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  "and  power 
lyk  wthir  frie  Boyall  Burrowes."  Andrew  Fairfoul  had  been 
nominated  by  the  king  to  the  see  of  Glasgow.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Faiifoul,  minister  of  Anstnither  Wester,  in  Fife;  and, 
Htudyiug  for  the  Church,  he  was  &rBt  ordained  minister  of  North 
Leith,  being  afl«rwards  translated  to  Dunse.  The  king  had 
heard  him  preach  several  times  while  on  his  fugitive  visit"  to 
Scotland  in  1650,  and  on  the  14th  November,  16G1,  he  appointed 
him  archbishop.  Along  with  Sharp  of  St  Andrews,  Hamilton 
of  Galloway,  and  Lei^ton  of  Dunblane,  Fairfoul  was  conse- 
crated to  his  new  office  in  December  following,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  several  English  bishops.  The  royal  mandate 
had  gone  forth  mat  all  persons,  especially  those  holding  office 
in  the  Church,  were  to  adoiowledge  the  bishops,  under  pain  of 
the  king's  displeasure.  Heavy  fines  were  levied  throughout 
the  kingdom  on  those  who  were  believed  to  have  had  complicity 
with  Cromwell,  and  among  those  fined  in  Glasgow  were  John 
Spreul,  the  late  town-clerk ;  John  Graham,  late  provost ;  and 
George  Forterfield,  late  provost.  No  fewer  than  439  persons 
in  the  diocese  were  fined,  the  total  sum  taken  from  ^lem  being 
£350,490  Scots  (£29,207,  lOs.  sterUng). 

So  far  as  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  were  concerned. 
Archbishop  Fairfoul  and  bis  suflragans  were  not  honoured  as 
they  had  expected,  and  this  nonconformity  resulted  in  a  meeting 
of  Uie  Privy  Council  in  Glasgow.  The  archbishop  complained 
that  not  one  of  the  young  ministers  entered  since  1649,  had 
acknowledged  him  bishop.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  college 
fore-hsJl,  and  was,  according  to  Wodrow,  "termed  the  drunken 
meeting  at  Glasgow,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  all  present  were 
flustered  with  drink,  save  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee  "  {Hiat.  Ch. 
Soot,  Vol.  I.,  p.  282).  With  Lockhart  as  the  only  dissentient, 
there  was  pa^ed,  on  the  1st  October,  1662,  by  thw  "  drunken 
meeting,"  an  act  ordering  conformity,  and  such  as  did  not  obey 
were  to  remove  themselves  and  their  families  from  their  parishes 
within  a  month.  The  people  were  not  to  acknowledge  such  as 
their  lawful  pastors,  by  repairing  to  their  sermons,  under  the 
pain  of  being  punished  as  frequenters  of  conventicles.      This 
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was  an  act  passed  by  men  of  whom  it  is  said  that  afterwards 
ther  drank  toe  devil's  health  at  the  Cross  of  Ayr  about  mid- 
night, when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  their  debauches. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  act,  nearly  four  hundred  ministers 
were  cast  from  their  chanes,  fourteen  of  them  being  of  the 
presbytery  of  G1a^;ow.  The  more  prominent  among  them 
were  Principal  Gillespie,  Robert  Macwaird,  John  Caratairs, 
Donald  Car^l,  and  Balph  Rc^ra.  Three  members  of  the  same 
presbytery  conformed,  their  names  being  Hugh  Blair  and 
OeoFge  Young  of  Glasgow,  and  Gabriel  CunniDgham  of  Eikytii 
or  Monieburgn. 

These  proceedings  n&turaJIy  brought  about  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  to  support  them  various  steps  had 
to  be  taken.  Numerous  complaints  were  made  by  the  arch- 
bisbop  to  the  ma^stratea  of  Glasgow,  that  the  citizens  were  not 
attending  chureh  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  that  the  collection 
for  the  poor  was  consequently  diminishing.  It  was  then  inti- 
mated that  the  rate  or  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  would 
require  to  be  increased.  On  the  21st  February,  16&3,  the  Town 
Council  ordered  John  Bell,  wright,  and  John  Dunkieson,  brass- 
Bmith,  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  their  "incivill,  baia,  contemp- 
table,  and  vncristian  caraige,"  towards  some  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  also  for  the  mdignities  they  had  put  on  the 
mt^istrates  dnring  Cromwell's  visit  to  Glasgow.  They  were 
fiirther  to  attend  chorch,  according  to  the  acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,  under  pain  of  banishment  from  the  city.  Archbishop 
Fairfoul  had,  in  July  of  this  year,  brought  the  contomacy  of 
several  ministera  within  his  diocese  under  the  notice  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Matthew  Mackail,  minister  of  Bothwell,  had 
been  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  parish ;  but  the 
citizens  c^  Glasgow  went  in  crowds  to  hear  him  preach,  and  as 
this  had  nven  offence  to  the  prelate,  he  was  one  of  those  against 
whom  a  charge  was  laid.  Nothing  was  done  with  him  at  this 
time,  but  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned.  While  in  Edinburgh 
on  these  proeecutions,  and  in  attendance  on  Parliament,  Fairfoul 
died  on  the  2nd  November,  16G3.  He  was  then  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  minisby.  He 
was  boned  in  Holyrood  Abbey. 

Fairfoul  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Arehbishop  of  Glasgow 
by  Alexander  Burnet,  then  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Burnet  bad  c«en 
educated  for  the  Chorch,  and  when  the  1638  troubles  arose  he 
entered  England,  and  became  rector  of  a  parish  in  Kent,  whence 
he  was  dnven,  some  years  later,  by  tne  ascendency  of  the 
Independents.  After  serving  as  chapuiin  to  the  English  garrison 
•t  Ehinkirk  for  some  time,  King  Charles,  in  1663,  appointed 
him  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  In  1664  be  was  tmnsUted  to 
the    more   important  position    of    Ardibishop    of    Glasgow. 
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His  feeling  towards  Presbyterians  is  stated  to  bare  been  ex- 
pressed Id  this  sentence — "The  only  way  to  deal  witb  a, 
fanatic  vas  to  starve  him;"  and  he  was  a  great  stickler  for 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England.  Among  his  earliest 
acts  was  to  summon  James  Hamilton  of  Aikenbead,  in  Cathcort 
parish,  before  the  High  Commission  Court,  for  failing  to  attend 
tiie  church  ;  and  under  this  and  a  number  of  other  charges,  for 
the  most  part  believed  to  have  been  trumped  up,  Aikenhead  bad 
to  pay  heavy  fines,  and  suffer  several  periods  of  imprisonment. 
On  the  18th  December,  1664,  John  Spreul,  the  late  town-clerk  of 
Glasgow,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council,  banished  the 
countiy  for  his  Fresbyterianism ;  while  Qeorge  Porterfield  and 
John  Graham,  late  provosts  of  the  city,  were  similarly  dealt  with 
in  1665.  The  Town  Council,  on  the  22nd  April,  16G5,  ordered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  bring  their  arms  to  the  magistrates, 
to  be  kept  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  those  who  failed  to  obey  this 
disarming  act  were  to  lie  held  as  being  disaffected.  In  his  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  Episcopacy,  Burnet  informed  the  city 
authorities  that  he  iutended  to  employ  the  king's  militia  to 
collect  certain  fines  which  had  been  imposed  for  nonconformity; 
but  the  coundl  thought  it  better  to  do  so  by  their  own  officials. 
Numerous  were  the  severities  which  the  archbishop  perpetrated 
within  his  diocese ;  and  the  indulgence  granted  to  Presbyteriaa 
ministers  drew  from  him  and  bis  synod,  in  September,  16G9,  a 
remonstrance  against  such  indulgence,  dealing,  also,  against  the 
king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afi'aira  This  document  was 
considered  subversive  of  his  majesty's  authority,  and  Burnet 
was  set  aside,  in  December,  from  his  office,  Robert  Leighton, 
Bishop  of  Dunblane,  being  appointed  Commendator  of  the 
diocese. 

While  the  Town  Council  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  assisting 
Burnet  in  his  persecuting  schemes,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in,  and  had  completed,  negotiations  which  were  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  the  city.  With  an  increasing  trade,  the 
merelianta  of  Glasgow  found  the  Clyde  unsuitable  for  their 
purposes.  As  early  as  1G53,  they  luul  their  shipping  port  at 
Cunningham,  in  Ayrshire,  but  its  great  distance  from  Glasgow 
created  expense  and  inconvenience.  To  remedy  this,  the  council, 
on  the  24<tn  July,  1662,  concluded,  "for  many  guid  reasones  and 
considerationes  for  the  moir  commodious  laidining  and  landing 
of  boats,  that  ther  be  ane  litle  key  builded  at  the  Broomielaw ;" 
and  in  July  of  the  nextyear  it  was  agreed  that  a  "  weigh  hous" 
l>e  put  on  the  quay.  The  most  notable  commereial  venture  of 
the  time  was  the  Whale  Fishing  Company,  composed  of  many 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Glasgow,  which  also  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  Their  first  vessel,  the  Lyon,  was  700 
tons  burthen,  carried  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  was  built  ab 
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Belfast.  They  had  blubber  works  at  Greenock.  This  was 
in  the  year  1667;  and  M'Ure'  relates  that  each  of  the  eight 
partners  supplied  a  capital  of  £1,500  sterling.  The  company, 
however,  was  ultimately  unsuccessful  The  Wester  Sugar- Work 
Company  was  started  in  the  same  year,  and  had  a  large  work 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  Stockwell  Place.  Another 
sugar  refinety,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Enster  Sugar- 
Work,  was,  in  1669,  built  in  the  Gallowgate.  Both  these 
concerns  are  recorded  to  have  been  profitable. 

These  and  other  symptoms  of  augmented  commercial  activity 
in  Glasgow,  and  a  probable  increase  in  the  amount  of  shipping, 
led  the  council,  on  the  5th  October,  1667,  to  ordain  that  "ane 
book  be  maid,"  to  lie  in  the  town-clerk's  chamber,  in  which 
the  particulars  of  every  vessel  that  entered  the  Clyde  might 
be  entered.  The  question  of  harbour  accommodation  was 
staring  the  community  in  the  fiice,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
magistrates  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton 
ground  on  which  to  construct  a  harbour.  The  magistrates  of 
Dumbarton,  having  the  idea  that  the  influx  of  mariners  would 
raise  the  price  of  provisions,  declined  to  come  to  any  arrange- 
ment The  authorities  of  Troon  were  equally  blind  to  their 
own  interests.  Ultimately,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1668,  the 
provost,  John  Anderson,  senior,  reported  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Glasgow,  that  he  and  others  with  him  had  had  "  ane  melting 
yeastemight  with  the  lairds,  elder  and  younger,  of  Newark,  and 
that  they  had  spoke  with  them  anent  the  taking  of  ane  piece 
of  land  of  theirs  in  feu,  for  loadning  and  livering  of  their  ships 
there  anchoring,  and-  building  ane  narbor  there,  and  that  the 
saids  lairds  had  subsciyvit  a  contract  of  feu  this  morning ; 
quhilk,  was  all  allowed  and  approvine  be  sud  mageatratia  and 
counsell,  and  efter  this  the  twa  feu  contracts  made  oetween  the 
saids  lairdis  of  Newark,  elder  and  yor.,  and  the  towne  were  red 
and  subscryvit,  being  that  the  aaids  Newark,  elder  and  yor., 
had  set  ane  merk  land,  as  a  pairt  of  their  lands  of  Newark,  to 
the  towne,  in  feu  for  payment  yeirlie  of  four  merks  [4ia.  6Jd. 
sterling]  fea  dewtie,  and  relieving  them  of  the  king's  tazatioune 
effeirand  to  a  merk  land,"  &c  The  Laird  of  Newark  was  then 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell.  Three  weeks  later  it  was  agreed  to  build 
a  pier,  docks,  and  houses  at  Newark ;  and  in  a  minnte,  dated 
2l8t  March,  1668,  the  acquisition  first  appears  under  the  name 
of  "Newport  Glasgow." 

Returning  to  the  ecclesiastical  movements  oF  the  time,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  dismissal  of  Archbishop  Burnet  was  a  relief  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  Leighton  was  not  a 
man  of  a  persecuting  temper,  and  by  the  act  of  indulgence  it 
was  possible  to  make  the  state  of  matters  less  irksome  without 
any  great  loss  of  principle.     Several  of    the  inhabitants  of 
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Qlaagow  were  fined  in  1670  for  keeping  conventicles,  uid 
those  vho  would  not  accept  the  indulgence  were  Bubject«d  to 
conaiderable  oppression.  Leigfaton  is  credited  with  an  endeavour 
to  correct  some  abuses  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  he 
tried  to  make  peace  with  the  Presbyterians ;  but,  as  his  proposals  ' 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  convictions  for  which  they 
stood  out,  they  were  declined.  In  1671,  he  was  fonnally  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  the  diocese ;  but  while  he  had  failed  to 
pacify  the  earnest  Presbyterians,  he  had  also  come  into  collision, 
ID  the  same  matter,  with  his  Episcopal  friends,  and  three  yeara 
later  he  demitted  office,  retiring  to  England,  where  be  died  in 
16841.  Archbishop  Leighton  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Leighton, 
for  some  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UnivGrsity 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  bom,  whether  in  London  or  Ediuburgn 
is  a  moot  point,  in  1611,  but  he  took  his  degree  in  arts  m 
Ediobui^b,  in  1631.  After  holding  office  under  the  Presby- 
terian regime,  he  waa  appointed  Bishop  of  Dunblane  at  the 
re-establi^ment  of  Episcopacy.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  now  looked  upon  with  considerable  favour.  Even  Wodrow 
(Eiat.  Ck.  Soot.,  Vol.  t,  p.  238)  admits  that "  he  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  ao  excellent  atterance,  and  of  a  grave  and 
abstracted  conversatioo.  .  .  .  His  writings,  published  since 
the  revolution,  evidence  his  abilities,  and  that  he  was  very  much 
superior  to  his  fellows."  From  an  entry  in  the  Burgh  Becords 
on  8th  September,  1677,  it  appears  that  Leighton  had  bequeathed 
£300  sterling  to  the  city,  one-half  to  be  applied  to  the  foun- 
dation of  two  bursaries  in  the  university,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  support  of  two  poor  men  in  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital. 

Burnet  was  restored  to  the  archbishopric,  and  sfTairs  resumed 
their  former  aspect  In  July,  167^,  the  Privy  Council  passed  a 
decreet  against  Qla^ow,  fining  the  city  in  £100  sterling,  for 
Andrew  Morton  and  Donald  Cargill  having  been  allowed  to  hold 
a  conventicle  in  it.  On  the  30th  November,  1676,  James 
Dunlop  of  Househill,  was  fined  1,000  merks  (£55,  lis.  l^d. 
sterling),  for  having  failed,  as  bailie-depute  of  the  regality  of 
Glasgow,  to  suppress  conventicles  in  Partick,  Woodside,  and 
other  places,  and  he  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  office. 
So  great  was  the  exodus  of  Glasgow  people  to  conventicles 
outside  the  city,  that  in  this  year.  Colonel  Borthwick,  commander 
of  the  garrison  in  Qlaegow,  was  instructed  to  place  a  guard  at 
each  of  the  gates  on  Sabbath  mornings,  to  prevent  attendance  at 
the  prohibited  meetings. 

The  Highland  chieftains  had  been  called  upon,  in  December, 
1677,  to  collect  their  forces  at  Stirling,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
suppress  the  numerous  conventicles  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
About  £,000  men  were  brought  together,  and  this  azmy  is  known 
to  history  as  the  Highland  Host.     A  committee  of  the  Privy 
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Conucil  was  appointed  to  accompany  this  force,  and  obtaio  the 
signature  of  all  in  authority  dedaring  that  their  fiunilies  and 
tenants  shoald  not,  in  any  way,  recognise  conventicles.  Accord- 
ing to  iostmctions,  the  Highland  Host  arrived  in  Glasgow  on 
Sunday,  13th  January,  1678,  and  while  public  worship  was  in 
progress  a  strict  search  was  made  for  arms.  Several  persons 
were  cast  into  prison.  The  soldiers  took  up  their  quarters  upon 
the  inhabitant^  and  they  are  alleged  to  have  made  their  absence 
very  desirable.  The  committee  ^  the  Council  met  daring  the 
last  days  of  January,  and  the  bond  was  signed  by  Jamee 
Campbell,  the  provost,  all  the  ma^trates  and  council,  together 
with  a  number  of  citizens,  making  a  total  of  153.  After  sitting 
for  ten  days  in  Glasgow  receiving  signatures  to  the  bond,  during 
which  time  the  solaiera  plundered  m(»t  shamefully,  the  whole 
force  moved  towards  Ayruiire,  the  great  Covenanting  stronghold. 
There  they  robbed  and  destroyed  until  the  end  of  April,  when 
they  were  recalled.  While  the  Highlanders  were  returning 
home  laden  with  spoil,  and  were  about  to  pass  through  this 
city,  the  students  at  the  college,  and  the  youths  of  the  city, 
blM^ed  the  bridge  of  Glasgow  against  neany  two  thousand  of 
tiiem.  They  would  not  permit  them  to  pass,  until  they  had 
delivered  up  the  spoil  they  carried  with  them.  Only  forty  of 
tiiem  were  allowed  to  pass  at  once,  and  they  were  escorted  out 
at  the  west  port,  and  not  suffered  to  go  through  the  town.  The 
enstom-house  was  nearly  filled  with  pots,  pans,  bed-clothes, 
wearing  clothes,  rugg  coats,  gray  cloaks,  and  such  like,  taken 
from  the  military  plunderers. 

In  terms  of  the  oond  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  gave  orders 
for  the  suppression  of  the  conventicles,  but  their  commands 
seem  to  have  been  no  more  effectual  than  those  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  On  the  4th  March,  1679,  Sir  William  Fleming  of 
Farme,  Commissary  of  Glasgow,  was  fmed  4,000  merks  (£222, 
4b.  5M.  sterling)  on  account  of  his  lady  having  attended  con- 
venticles at  lAugside. 

During  the  progress  of  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  Glasgow 
suffered  from  two  local  misfortunes  of  no  small  magnitude. 
The  first  occurred  on  the  7th  July,  1671,  the  Fair  day.  The 
southmost  arch  of  Glasgow  Bridge  fell,  and  though  it  was  noon, 
and  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  recorded  no  one 
was  hurt  by  the  accident.  The  damage  was  soon  repaired  by 
the  community. 

The  other  misfortune  was  greater,  and  took  place  on  the 
3rd  November,  1677.  The  apprentice  of  a  blac^mith  whose 
workshop  was  situated  at  the  back  of  a  tenement  at  the  north- 
western comer  of  Saltmarket  and  Trongate,  had  been  beaten  by 
hifi  master,  and  in  revenge  he  set  fire  to  his  employer's  premises. 
The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  houses  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  Trongate,  as  far  as  the  Tnm  Church,  were 
destroyed,  farther  with  several  tenements  in  the  Gallowgate. 
The  Tolbooth  was  threatened,  and  aa  it  was  then  filled  with 
Covenanters,  the  doors  were  broken  open  by  the  people,  and  the 
prisoners  released.  It  was  not  injured,  however,  though  the 
great  heat  rendered  the  steeple  clock  useless.  It  appears  from 
a  petition  presented  to  Parliament  in  1698,  that  the  destruction 
of  property  by  this  fire  must  have  been  very  great.  The 
petitioner,  John  Qilhsgie,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  lost  20,CM)0  merks 
(£1,111,  2a.  23d.  sterling)  by  it.  This  petition  further  discloses 
some  interesting  facts.  It  is  stated  uiat  Qilhagie  lost  £500 
sterling  in  the  same  year  by  ti-ade  in  several  voyages  in  ships 
to  Archangel,  Canaries,  and  i^adeira  (the  first  undertakings  to 
these  places  from  Glasgow),  and  by  a  ship  of  his  being  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  since  then  be  had  lost  above  20,000 
merks  on  some  coal-pits  near  Glasgow.  Apparently  he  bad 
been  incarcerated  by  his  creditors,  for  he  seeks  release.  After 
this  fire  the  Town  Council  endeavoured  to  effect  improvements 
on  the  construction  of  the  houses,  especially  in  the  use  of  stone 
instead  of  wood.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1678,  they  licensed 
Alexander  Thorn  to  carry  on  his  calling  "  in  architectorie  or  in 
measounrie  "  in  the  burgh. 

A  most  importaat  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  provost 
and  magistrates  on  the  6th  August,  1C78,  when  they  entered 
into  a  coatract  with  William  Hoom,  or  Hume,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  run  a  stage-coach  between  Glasgow  and  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis. Under  this  contract  Hume  bound  himself  to  have  in 
readiness  "  ane  strong  coach,  with  sax  able  horses,"  to  run 
between  the  two  places,  once  a  week,  or  twice  a  week  if  he  had 
sufficient  encouragement.  The  fare  from  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  Ist  of  September,  being  considered  summer  weather,  was 
to  be  8a.  sterling,  and  between  1st  September  and  Ist  March,  it 
was  to  be  9s.  sterling.  Burgesses  of  Glasgow  were  to  have  the 
preference.  In  the  first  instance  tbe  provost  and  magistrates 
were  to  pay  him  400  merks  (£28,  46.  Sid.  sterling),  and  he  was 
to  have  a  subsidy  of  200  merks  (£11,  Ss.  2jd.  sterling)  for  five 
years;  but  if  he  failed  to  implement  his  contract  he  w&s  to 
repay  a  proportion  of  the  original  grant 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

(A.  D.    1679  TO  A.  D.   1689.) 

The  Battle  of  the  GaUowgate — ClaveTliouse  pixmoaes  to  Bum, 
Glasgow — The  Buke  of  York  ertiertained  %n  the  City — 
Martyrdom  and  Persecution — Glasgow  sullies  a  Regiment 
to  tfus  Army — Presbyterian  Ascendency — Disturbance  in 
the  High  Churchyard. 

Upon  the  murder  of  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  3rd  May,  1679,  and  the  consequent  severities  of  the 
Government,  the  now  desperate  Covenanters  took  the  field, 
and  appeared  in  arms  against  the  king  and  his  Episcopal 
advisers.  They,  in  the  first  instance,  determined  "to  publish 
to  the  world  their  testimony  to  the  truth  and  cause  which 
they  owned ; "  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  agreed  that  Robert 
Hamilton,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Preston,  Rev.  Thomas  Douglas, 
and  about  eighty  armed  men  should  eo  to  Glasgow,  bum  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  Privy  Council  establishing  Episcopacy 
and  overthrowing  Presbytery,  and  against  themselves,  and 
publish  their  testimony  "to  those  of  the  worthies  who  have 

fone  before  us."  Glasgow,  however,  happened  to  be  occupied 
y  a  strong  garrison  o£  the  royal  troor^,  so  the  Covenanters 
made  their  way  towards  Ruthei^len.  This  was  on  the  29th 
Hay,  1679,  the  king's  birthday.  Ruthei^len  was  celebrating 
the  occasion,  and  numerous  bale-fires  were  lighted.  When 
the  intending  protesters  arrived  in  the  town  in  the  afternoon, 
they  extinguished  the  fires,  burned  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Council  at  the  burgh  cross,  where  they  read  their  declaration, 
and  to  which  they  affixed  a  copy  of  it  This  daring  act 
completed,  the  company  retired  to  Evandale  and  Newmilna. 
The  news  of  it  spread  rapidly,  the  greatest  sensation  was 
caused  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Orahame  of  Claverhouse 
was  ordered  immediately  to  march  upon  Rutherglen,  and  punish 
those  who  had  thus  contemned  the  royal  authority.  On 
Saturday,  the  Slat  May,  be  arrived  in  that  town,  and  endeavonred 
to  extort  from  the  inhabitants,  by  threats  and  abuse,  infor- 
mation as  to  who  had  been  the  ofienders  two  da3rs  previous. 
The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  surprised  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  and  seized  fifteen  Covenanters.  Next  day,  Ist  of 
June,  Claverhouse  came  upon  a  conventicle  at  Londonbill,  at 
whi^  Mr.  Douglas  was  preaching,  and  be  endeavoured  to 
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disperse  the  meetiDg.  The  Covenanters,  of  whom  aboat  two 
hundred  were  armed,  determined  to  show  battle,  and  the  two 
forces  met  at  Drnmclc^,  with  the  result  that  the  king's  men 
were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  the  prisoDers 
were  rescued.  Claverhouse  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
he  only  escaped  with  difficulty, 

Hetiring  upon  Qlas^w,  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  troop 
alarmed  the  garrison  m  the  city,  and,  as  an  attack  from  the 
Covenanters  was  now  probable,  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
aad  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise.  The 
insurgenta  had  retired  to  Hamilton,  where  they  spent  the  night. 
On  Monday,  2nd  June,  they  advanced  upon  QJasgow,  and  oa 
the  way  their  numbers  were  considerably  augmented  from  the 
surrounding  country.  The  city  was  held  by  a  strong  force  under 
Iiord  Boss,  Major  White,  and  Claverhouse.  About  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  Hamilton  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  and  there  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  went  ap  the  Gallowgate,  and  the  other  up  the  College 
Teonel.  The  attack  was  then  commenced,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  on  whose  side  the  advantage  lay.  Having  taken 
possession  of  houses  and  closes,  the  soldiers  were  able  to  poor 
a  destrnctive  fire  upon  the  assailants,  while  the  barricades  that 
had  been  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  streets  did  good  service. 
The  Covenanters,  however,  notwithstandiog  their  awkward 
position  and  want  of  discipline,  fought  bravely  and  well,  and 
are  said  to  have  driven  the  royal  troops  back  for  some  distance, 
so  that  the  officera  found  it  advisable  to  seek  refuge  bduod 
the  Tolbooth  stair.  The  battle,  nevertheless,  was  against  them, 
over  half-a-dozen  of  their  men  were  killed,  several  were  wounded, 
and  they  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the  outside  of  the 
!^ty,  expecting  the  soldiers  to  follow  them  and  fight  on  cmea 
ground.  They  drew  up  at  ToUcross  Muir,  and  there  uey 
were  followed  by  200  troopers  from  Glasgow,  but  tliese  were 
speedily  compeUod  to  retire.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the 
Qallowgate — a  battle  in  its  practical  effects  favourable  to  the 
Covenanters.  Claverhouse  is  said  to  have  given  orders  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  Covenanters  lying  on  the  streets  should 
not  be  buried,  but  left  for  the  butchers'  dogs.  Several  of  them 
lay  until  night,  the  soldiers  preventing  any  one  carrying  them 
away;  and  when,  at  night,  some  of  the  sympathisers,  of  tiie 
Covenant  in  the  city  took  them  into  their  houses  to  be  dressed 
for  burial,  the  soldiers  entered,  and  took  the  linen  clothes  from 
the  corpses.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  suffering 
gross  indignities,  that  the  women  of  Glasgow  were  able  to  convey 
the  bodies  to  the  almshouse  near  the  Ca&edral,  where  they  lay 
several  days  previous  to  interment. 

The  royal  forces,  finding  the  Covenanters  were  increaang  in 
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strength,  deemed  it  prudent  to  lea,vo  Glasgow,  and  they 
marched  towards  Kilsyth.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  were, 
however,  acting  upon  an  order  they  had  received  firam  the 
Privy  Council,  which  ordained  them  to  give  a  list  of  the  names 
and  designaiioDs  of  all  strangers  who  were  lodged  in  Uie  city 
each  nignt  to  the  guards,  under  pain  of  1,000  merks  (jC55,  lis. 
1^  sterling),  and  to  torn  out  the  widows  and  families  of  "utted" 
ministers,  fiigitive  and  vagrant  preachers,  and  intercommuned 
peraons.  A  proclamation  to  this  effect  had  been  issued  by 
sound  of  drum,  so  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  could  pleaa 
ignorance. 

Notwithstanding  all  repressive  measures,  the  Covenanters 
mustered  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  encounter  the  king's  tnxms  at 
Bothwell  Bridg^  but  on  this  occasion  they  suffered  a  most  disaa- 
tcouB  defeat.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  royal  army,  was  solicited  by  Major  White,  Claverhouse,  and 
others  to  bum  Glasgow,  because  of  the  iavour  it  had  shown  to 
the  rebels,  but  this  he  would  on  no  account  allow.  An  endeavour 
was  then  made  to  get  him  to  sanction  a  three  or  four  hours' 
sack  of  the  city,  but  this  he  also  refused.  "  Yet  is  said,"  says 
Wodrow(fli«*.  Gk.  Scot,  VoL  III.,  p.  113),  "that  the  town  of 
Qlasgow  was  obliged  to  quit  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
behoof  of  some  ]^rticu]ar  persons  who  were  to  be  gratified,  a 
debt  of  thirty  thousand  merks  [£1,666, 13s.  4id.  sterling]  they 
had  upon  the  Canon-mills,  that  they  might  be  saved  &om 
plunder  at  this  time."  Whether  that  be  the  case  or  not,  the 
But;gh  Becords  at  least  reveal  that  the  sum  of  £3,211  Scots 
(£2^,  lis.  8d.  sterling)  was  spent  upon  the  soldiers  at  the 
barricades,  and  in  supplying  provisions  and  baggage  horses  to 
the  king's  army. 

In  the  year  1679,  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
Burnet,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  translated  to  the  primacy 
of  St.  Andrews.  Arthur  Boss,  Bishop  of  Argyle,  succeeded  to 
the  see  of  Glasgow.  He  was  an  Aberdeenshire  man,  and  after 
he  had  held  two  curacies  in  that  county  he  became  Parson  of 
Glasgow,  in  1665.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Arg;^e,  but  he  continued  to  hold  his  parsonage.  lu  September, 
1679,  he  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric  of  GiulDway ;  but  before 
his  translation  could  be  completed,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
orchiepiscopal  see,  of  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  but 
a  suffragan.  Burnet's  appointment  to  St.  Andrews  was  on  the 
25th  October. 

The  council  of  Glasgow,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1G80,  recom- 
mended the  bailies  to  take  strict  course  with  those  inhabitants 
who  would  not  give  to  the  guard  lisU  of  the  strangers  who 
lodged  in  their  houses.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  new  archbishop 
they  would  seem  to  have  feasted  him,  for  they  had  to  meet  a 
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bill  for  £1,236  Scots  (£103  sterling)  in  payment  of  the  French 
wines  they  had  presented  to  him  and  others. 

The  work  of  persecution  went  on,  and  among  the  more  notable 
of  the  Glasgow  sufferers  were  John  Spreul,  an  apothecary,  who 
was  long  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  attending  conventicles,  and 
Rev.  Donald  Cargill,  late  minister  of  the  Barony  parish,  who, 
after  great  hardships,  was  executed  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th 
July,  1681,  for  partaking  in  the  work  of  the  Covenantee. 
Cargill  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Covenanting 
preachere.  A  native  of  the  parish  of  Rattray,  in  Perthshire, 
in  which  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1610,  he  was  educated 
for  the  Church  at  Aberdeen  University.  In  1650,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow ;  but,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  ten  years  later,  for  his  refusal  to  accept  colla- 
tion from  the  archbishop,  and  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday,  he 
was  banished  beyond  the  Tay  by  an  Act  of  Privy  Council.  He 
ultimately  took  to  the  fields,  preaching  and  fighting  for  the 
Covenant.  At  Bothwell  Bridge  he  wi\s  wounded.  Numerous 
were  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  Cargill  when  pursued  by  soldiers. 
He  is  credited  with  being  the  author  of  a  violent  protest,  known 
to  history  as  the  Queensferry  Covenant;  while  he  was  concerned 
with  Richard  Cameron  in  publishing  the  Declaration  of  Sanquhar. 
After  he  had  excommunicated  the  king  and  his  ministers,  a 
reward  of  5,000  merks  (£277,  15s.  6§d.  sterling)  waa  put  on  his 
head,  and  in  May,  1681,  he  was  captured  at  Covington  in 
Lanarkshire.  As  already  stated,  he  was  executed  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  July  following. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  Glasgow  was  visited  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  who  afterwards  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  style  and  title  of  James  II.  of  England,  and 
James  VII.  of  Scotland.  On  the  1st  October,  1681,  John  Bell, 
the  provost,  informed  the  town  council  that  he  had  received 
intimation  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  to 
visit  Glasgow  on  the  Monday  following.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  the  whole  council  should  attend  the  magistrates  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  handsomest  young  men  in  the  city  were  to 
wait  upon  the  royal  visitor.  A  proclamation  was  issued  that 
the  inhabitants  were  to  light  bonfires  at  the  head  of  each  close 
or  wj'nd  when  the  bells  should  announce  the  duke's  arrival. 
Provost  Bell,  it  should  be  stated,  was  a  zealous  loyalist,  and 
had  fought  against  the  Covenanters,  On  the  3rd  of  October, 
the  Duke  of  York  arrived  in  Glasgow.  The  garrison  fired  & 
feu  dejoie;  Archbishop  Ross,  and  the  provost,  magistrates,  and 
council,  gave  him  an  obsequious  welcome ;  while  the  citizens 
fulfilled  their  part  by  the  lighting  of  bonfires  and  the  ringing 
of  bells.  The  prince  was  entertained  by  the  provost  in  hia 
house  in  Bridgegate ;  he  and  several  of  bis   Bervaots  were 
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made  burgeases,  tbe  box  contaiDiog  the  royal  burgess  ticket 
being  of  gold,  aod  weighing  a  pouDd ;  and  the  Principal  and 
professors  of  the  university  addressed  hiih  in  loyal  speeches. 
Another  class  of  the  community — indeed,  the  principal  class — 
also  approached  him.  While  he  was  passing  along  uie  street  a 
paper  was  put  into  his  hand,  in  which  was  a  violent  protest 
t^iinst  the  persecuting  acts  of  the  king,  against  the  duke  him- 
self being  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
lighting  of  bonfires,  and  against  him  for  sending  his  baggage  to 
Glasgow  on  the  Lord's  day.  This  paper  is  related  to  have 
caused  the  prince  some  little  uneasiness.  On  the  Tuesday, 
however,  he  went  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  burgh  he  was  also 
made  a  burgess;  and,  returning  at  night,  be  left  the  city  for 
Edinburgh  on  the  Wednesday.  Provost  Bell  would  appear  to 
have  been  knighted  either  on  this  occasion  or  shortly  after,  for 
while  he  is  mentioned  prior  to  this  time  as  plain  John  Bell,  he 
is  afterwards  called  Sir  John.  The  council  had  an  opportunity, 
on  the  8th  October,  of  counting  the  cost  of  the  royal  visit.  The 
account  for  the  gold  and  silver  boxes  in  which  the  burgess 
tickets  were  presented,  and  for  other  silver  work,  amounted  to 
^1,588, 1*8.  Scots  (;£132, 7s.  lOd.  sterling);  that  for  "confections," 
to  £432  Scots  (.£36  sterling) ;  £660  Scots  (£55  sterling)  were 
given  by  the  provost  as  dnnk  money  to  the  duke's  servants ; 
two  persons,  probably  waiters,  from  £dinbuigh,  were  paid  £64 
Scots  (£5,  6s.  8d.  sterling) ;  there  were  £860  ScoU  (£71,  ISs.  4d. 
sterling)  for  provisions  to  the  provost's  house ;  and  £402  Scots 
(£33,  lOs.  sterling)  for  wines ;  the  total  accounts  passed  amount- 
ing to  £4,006,  14s.  Scots  (£333,  173.  lOd.  sterling),  certainly  a 
very  respectable  sum  to  spend  in  two  days  in  these  times. 

Matters  went  on  as  they  had  been  doing  for  some  years :  if 
anything  greater  severity  was  felt  through  the  Duke  of  York 
being  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Petty  persecution 
■was  continual,  imprisonment  or  death  for  nonconformity  was 
common.  In  1683,  Lady  Muir  of  Caldwell,  the  widow  of  the 
Laird  of  Caldwell — who  resided  in  the  Saltmarket  of  Gla^ow — 
■was,  with  her  eldest  daughter,  cast  into  prison  on  suspicion  of 
holding  R  conventicle  in  her  house.  On  the  8th  October  of 
tiiis  year,  the  Laird  of  Dnndas  and  the  Trades  of  Glasgow  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  for  having  allowed  convenUcles 
on  their  grounds.  James  Renwick,  of  martyr  memory,  had  held 
a  conventicle  on  Dundas'  lands  on  the  3rd  October,  and  had 
baptized  several  children ;  while  two  days  later  he  had  held 
another  meeting  on  the  Trades'  lands  at  Little  Dumbuck,  in  the 
parish  of  New  Monkland.  The  defenders  were  each  fined  £50 
sterling,  but  they  were  allowed  to  reimburse  themselves  from 
tiieir  tenants  and  cottars.  In  the  March  of  1684,  a  large 
number  of  persons  suffered  for  "  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant " 
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ia  Gla^w.  John  BichmoDd,  of  Loudon;  Jamea  Wimiing,  a 
Glasgow  tailor ;  James  Stnaet,  of  Lesmahagow ;  James  Johnston, 
of  Calder ;  and  John  Main,  of  Old  liohkland,  were  tried  before 
a  military  tribunal,  and  all  sentenced  to  death,  and  they  suffered 
with  great  fortitude  at  the  cross  of  Glasgow.  They  were 
hanged  and  beheaded.  Their  heads  were  put  on  pikes  at  the 
Tolbooth  steeple,  aa  a  warning  to  their  feUows.  They  were 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  tablet  erected 
to  the  memory  of  them  and  others  discovers  the  brutal  nature 
of  their  execution : — 

"  These  nine,  with  others  in  tbia  yftrd. 
Whose  heada  and  bodiea  were  not  spared, 
Their  testiaoniee  foes  to  bniy. 


Caua'd  beat  the  drams  then  m  craat  fniy, 
They'll  know  at  ReniRTCtion  dav 
To  mnTder  sainta  was  no  aweet  play." 


Jamea  Niabet,  of  Loudon,  was  apprehended  in  Glasgow  while 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  John  Bichmond,  and  the 
o&er  martyrs.  He  was  condemned  to  die  for  his  Covenanting  . 
principles;  but  aa  the  previous  executions  had  caused  some 
uproar,  he  was  taken  to  the  foot  of  the  Howgate,  outside  the 
city,  where  he  suffered  on  the  6th  of  June,  1684;  and  on  the 
24th  October,  James  Lawson  and  Alexander  Wood  were  executed 
at  the  same  place.  Here  a  fountain,  known  aa  the  Martyrs' 
Fountain,  has  been  erected,  and  it  proclums  the  severities  of 
the  time.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  Town  Council  ordained  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued,  ordering  all  nonconformist  preachers 
to  leave  the  burgh  witiiin  forty-eight  hours,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  year  the  most  extraordinary  suffering  were  under- 
gone in  the  ctty.  Two  hundred  of  the  smaller  heritors  of  the 
district  were  banished  to  the  plantations  for  refusing  to  take 
the  test  and  bond ;  and  sickly  women  and  famished  men  were 
cast  into  prison,  where  many  of  them  died  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  trial  The  Tolbooth  was  so  much  overcrowded 
that  all  tho  prisoners  could  not  lie  down  at  one  time,  but 
had  to  take  turns ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  people  were 
brought  before  their  judges,  tbey  were  sent  to  the  plantations. 
Such  a  thing  as  an  acquittal  upon  insufficient  evidence  was 
unknown — any  evidence,  however  trivial,  of  nothing  but  the 
flimsiest  suspicion,  was  quite  enough  to  ensure  their  condem- 
nation. 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  Town  Council  forwarded  a  letter  to  him  expressing 
"  uncere  joy  "  at  the  event.  The  work  of  persecution,  of  course, 
went  on  without  abatement,  and  was  being  carried  to  such  aa 
extent,  that  on  the  llth  of  July,  1685,  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow  presented  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  stating  that 
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the  Tolbooth  "was  pestered  with  many  silly  old  women,  who 
were  a  great  ch&rge  to  the  town."  The  Council  ordered  those 
who  were  guilty  of  "reset  and  coaverae"  to  be  whipped  and 
buraed  on  the  cheek,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  "  ill  prin- 
dples"  were  to  be  whipped  only.  AH  were  to  be  dismissed. 
The  dty  was  being  continually  searched  for  Covenanteis,  and 
numerous  arrestB  were  made,  though  what  was  principally  done 
was  thieving  by  the  soldiers. 

As  an  instance  of  how  municipal  matters  were  managed  at 
this  time  the  following  may  be  given.  It  was  reported  to  the 
council  on  the  28th  Jannary,  1687,  that  the  king  had  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  taxing  all  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in 
the  city.  The  corporation  finances  were  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, for  in  addition  to  extra  charges  and  uncertain  payment 
of  rates,  there  was  a  suspicion  that  the  previous  council  bad 
done  a  little  peculation ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  a  letter  be  sent 
to  the  king  tnanking  him  for  his  gift,  tc^ther  with  another  to 
the  Earl  of  Melford,  the  king's  secretaiy,  to  which  latter  epistle 
there  was  the  addition  of  ^£1,000  Scots  (£83,  6s.  8d.  sterling), 
as  an  acknowledgment  to  him  for  promoting  the  town's 
interest.  The  money  had  to  be  borrowed.  It  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  provost,  John  Bams,  that  many  persons 
were  married  and  had  their  children  baptized  in  meeting-nouses, 
the  Town  Council,  on  the  28th  September,  1687,  issued  an  order 
that  these  be  registered  in  the  town  books,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine.  On  the  14bb  October,  the  king's  birthday,  bells  were 
rung,  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  Glasgow  seemed  most  loyal ; 
but  the  garrison  surrounded  the  city,  and  in  the  evening 
searched  it  for  Covenanters  Several  were  cast  into  jail,  though 
none  appear  to  have  been  executed. 

These  troubles  were  reflected  in  the  frequent  changes  made 
on  the  episcopal  bench.  Archbishop  Roes  had  been  transferred 
to  St  Andrews  in  1684,  and  to  him,  in  Glasgow,  succeeded 
Alexander  Caimcross,  then  Bishop  of  Brechin.  As  Caimcross 
was  rather  lukewarm  in  the  persecution,  he  was  deposed  from 
office  in  1 687 ;  but  he  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Kaphoe,  in 
Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1701,  aged  aizty-nve  years.  His 
fluccessor  was  John  Faterson,  who  had  held  the  deanery  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  bishopric  of  Galloway,  and  who  was  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  his  translation.  He  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  in  every  way  to  forward  the  schemes  of  the 
Court,  and  to  enact  the  penal  laws  against  the  Covenanters. 

But  the  end  came  at  last.  William  of  Orange  threatened  an 
invasion,  and  the  king,  while  endeavouring  to  renew  friendship 
with  every  one,  callM  out  the  army.  On.  the  13th  October, 
1688,  acecotling  to  the  Bui^rh  Beoords,  the  Olasgov  Town 
Cooncil  leceivra  a  letter  firom  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
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Earl  of  Perth,  thanking  them  for  raising  ten  companies  of 
120  men  each  for  the  service  of  the  king.  Probably  these 
men  never  left  the  city,  for  it  is  stated,  on  the  23rd  January, 
1689,  that  in  respect  that  the  regiment  had  refused  to  obey  the 
magistnites,  it  was  to  be  diabanded.  It  was  probably  thi» 
regiment  that  the  community  sent  to  Edinburgh  afterwards  to 
guard  the  Convention  of  Estates  while  deliberatious  were  going 
on  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 
It  was  composed  of  500  men,  and  it  latterly  became  known  in 
the  army  as  the  Scotch  Cameronians,— later  still,  as  the  26tb 
Regiment  of  Foot  Although  the  Town  Ckiuncal  of  the  city 
was  strongly  affected  towards  the  king's  interest,  and  the 
provost,  Walter  Gibson,  was  a  violent  Episcopalian,  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general  hailed  the  landing  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  great  joy.  The  proclamation  was  read 
publicly  at  the  Cross ;  and,  on  the  30th  November,  1688,  Lord 
Loudon,  then  a  student  at  the  university,  and  a  number  of  his 
companions,  burned  the  effigies  of  the  pope  and  the  archbishops 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow  without  opposition.  In  a  half- 
hearted way  the  Town  Council  considered  the  propriety  of  an 
address  to  the  prince.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1689,  the 
provost  gave  in  an  address  to  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  This  was  subscribed  by  many  of  the  council,  but  it 
was  left  to  the  provost  himself  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
forwarded  or  not.  Archbishop  Faterson  left  for  the  Continent, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1708, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  The  fearful  effects  of  the  troublous  times 
through  which  Glasgow  and  the  country  at  large  had  passed, 
are  shown  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  city,  which  in  1660,  at  the  Restoration,  was  14,678,  had 
declined  in  1688,  at  the  Revolution,  to  11,948,  a  very  large 
decrease  for  a  community  which  had  been  prospering  in  every 
other  respect 

The  changed  state  of  affairs  gave  the  Covenanters  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating  on  the  Episcopalians.  In  1689,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  a  common  occurrence  in  Glasgow  to  see  a  number 
of  those  who  so  lately  had  suffered  under  penal  statutes,  cha^ng 
the  Episcopal  clergymen  through  the  streets  with  cudgels, 
annoying  their  former  persecutors  on  the  way  to  church,  and 
preventing  the  ringing  of  the  church  bella  A  serious  disturb- 
ance took  placK,  however,  on  the  14th  February,  1689.  The 
parson  of  Glasgow  had  been  thrust  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  on  this  day.  Bailie  Gibson,  a  brotner  of  the  provost, 
with  a  number  of  his  sympathisers,  endeavoured  to  obtain  for 
one  of  their  clergymen  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  churcb. 
They  found  the  door  surrounded  by  about  forty  women,  who 
obstructed  their  passage,  and  would  on  no  account  allow  them 
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admission.  In  a  skirmish  netirly  all  the  wotnea  were  severely 
injured,  but  their  cries  had  attracted  many  men  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  the  fight  raged  with  unabated  fury  in  the  churchyard. 
Sticks  and  stones  were  freely  used,  and  the  scene  was  of  the 
most  extraordinary  description.  Victory,  however,  favoured 
the  Episcopalians,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

(A.  D.   1690  TO  A.  D.    1703.) 

Free  Election  of  Ifagistratea  ff ranted  the  Community — 
Pvhlicans'  Vieabilities — Acta  of  Violence  and  Repressive 
Measures — Commercial  Oonditicn  of  Glasgow  in  1692 — 
The  "Second  City"  in  the  Kingdom, — The  Darien  Expedi- 
tion and  ita  Sesults  on  Qlaagow —  The  Earldom  of  Olasgov} — 
Miscellaneous  Matters. 

In  a  previous  chapter  reference  was  mude  to  the  erection  of 
Glasgow  to  the  status  of  a  royal  burgh,  and  also  to  the  fact 
tiiat  the  charter  of  royalty  contained  a  reservation  by  which 
the  election  of  the  city  magistracy  was  retained  to  the  archbishop, 
contmiy  to  the  custom  in  royal  burghs.  Various  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Town  Council  to  efiect  a  change,  but  without 
any  successful  result,  until  the  final  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and 
the  settlement  of  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  On  the 
16th  August,  1G89,  there  was  read  before  the  Town  Council 
the  duplicate  of  a  letter  of  gift,  which  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  king  and  queen,  for  getting  the  election  of  the  provost  and 
bailies  of  the  city  into  their  (the  council's)  own  hands,  bisho{» 
being  abolished.  John  Anderson  of  Dowhill  was  appointed  to 
ride  to  London  to  obtain  their  majesties'  signatures.  He  was 
successful,  and  returned  with  the  charter.  The  following 
minute,  under  date  of  18tb  January,  1690,  contains  the  drift  ot 
the  charter : — "  The  said  day  the  said  John  Andersone,  proveist, 
produced  ane  Letter  of  Qift,  granted  be  their  Most  Sacred 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Marie,  whilk  their  majestiea 
ordaine  to  be  made  and  passed  under  their  Great  Seall  of  this 
Kingdome  of  Scotland,  not  onlie  ratifieing,  approveing,  and  .con- 
firming the  haill  charters,  priTeledges,  grants,  and  concessions, 
from  any  of  their  Majesties  lU^all  Predicessors,  to  and  in  fevour 
of  the  communitie  and  city  of  Glasgow,  to  the  Gildrie,  Trades, 
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and  eevemll  IncorporatioQQS  or  Deacones  thereof,  as  effectnallie 
as  if  every  severall  erection,  chartor,  or  grant  were  particnlarlie 
enumerated,  or  therein  repeated;  And,  li£ewayes,  their  Majesties 
being  come  in  place  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgov,  for  fchem- 
selvcB,  and  for  any  other  right  competent  to  them,  of  new,  ^ve, 
grant,  and  dispone  to,  and  in  favour  of,  the  said  City  of  Gla^ow 
and  Towoe  Counsell  thereof,  full  power,  right,  and  libertie  to 
choise  and  elect  their  Proveist,  Baillies,  and  haill  other  Magis- 
tratiS,  In  the  ordinar  maner  and  at  the  ordinar  tyme,  as  freelie 
as  &ny  other  royall  burgh  in  the  said  kiogdome  doe  or  may 
choise  their  Proveist,  Baulies,  and  Magistrals,  beginning  the  first 
election  at  Michaelmas  nixt,  and  so  to  continow  in  all  tyme 
comeing;  and  their  Majesties  ordaines  the  said  letter  to  be 
extended  in  the  most  ample  and  best  forme,  and  to  pass  the 
great  seall,  and  promise  te  ratifie  the  same  in  the  nixt  session 
of  their  Majesties  parliament,"  This  charter  was  dated  at 
Kensingten,  on  the  ith  January,  1690. 

The  ratifying  act  of  Parliament  was  duly  passed  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1690 ;  and  runs  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  OTJIt  Soverai^  lord  and  lady  taking  to  their  considention, 
that  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  amongst  the  most  considerable  of 
the  royal  burrows  within  their  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
both  for  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  their  singular  fitness 
and  application  to  trade,  and  the  convenient  situation  of  the 
place  upon  the  river  of  Clyde ;  and  that  the  common  good  of 
the  said  city  hath  been  greatly  wasted  and  exhausted,  by  drain- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  from  magistrates,  who  were  not  freely- 
elected  and  chosen,  as  is  usual  m  other  royal  burrows;  and 
likeways  considering  the  firm  adherence,  and  constant  z^  for 
the  Protestant  religion  of  the  community  of  the  sud  city,  their 
majesties  did  grant  a  full  and  ample  charter,  in  favours  of  the 
said  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  common  council  thereof,  confirm- 
ing all  former  charters  granted  to  them,  by  any  of  tbeir  royal 
predecessors  in  &vours  of  the  commanity  of  the  said  city,  or 
gild-brethren,  tradesmen,  or  any  society,  or  deaconiy~  within  the 
samon ;  and  also  of  new  granting  and  disponing  to  the  said  city 
and  common  council  thereof,  a  full  and  ample  power,  right,  and 
faculty  of  election  their  provost,  baillies,  and  other  magistrates, 
at  the  ordinaiy  tune  of  election,  als  freely  as  any  oth^r  royal 
bui^h  might  do  within  their  said  ancient  kingdom,  promising  to 
confirm  the  foresaid  charter  in  the  next  Parliament.  Therefore 
their  majesties,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  estates  of  Parlia- 
ment, do  statute,  enact,  and  ordain,  that  the  city  of  Glasgow  and 
town  council  thereof,  shall  have  power  and  pnviledge  to  choose 
their  own  magistrats,  provost,  baillies,  and  other  offfcers  within 
botgh,  als  folly,  and  als  &eely,  in  aJl  respecte,  as  the  city  of 
Edinhiirgh,  or  any  other  royal  burgh  within  the  kiiigdom  ea^oyn 
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the  same;  beginning  the  firet  election  at  Michaelmas  next,  and 
BO  fuHh,  yearly,  in  time  coming.  And  further,  their  majesties, 
with  consent  foresaid,  do  ratify,  confirm,  and  approve  the  fore- 
said charter,  granted  by  them,  in  favours  of  the  community  and 
common  council  of  Glasgow,  of  the  date  the  fourth  ^y  of 
January,  1690,  in  the  whole  heads,  articles,  and  clauses  thereof, 
als  fully  and  amply  as  it  the  aamen  were,  word  by  word,  herein 
engrossed,  whereanent  their  majesties,  with  consent  foresaid,  do 
hereby  dispense  for  now  and  ever.  It  is  always  hereby  expressly 
provided  and  declared,  that  this  present  act  shall  be  without 
prejudice  or  derogation  to  their  majesties  of  their  rights  to  the 
regality  of  Glasgow,  or  other  rights,  except  as  to  the  power  and 
freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Glasgow,  in  relation  to  the  cnoosing  of 
their  own  magistrats,  and  the  several  erections  of  incorporations 
and  deaconries  within  the  same." 

Now  that  it  has  been  seen  that  the  vital  principle  of  s  royal 
burgh  has  been  conceded  to  Glasgow,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
reproduce  the  clause  in  the  LoAiua  of  Burglis  which  r^ulated  the 
election  of  magistrates.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  at  the  fyrst 
meete,  nixt  eftir  the  feste  of  St.  Mychael,  the  aldirman  and  the 
bailyeis  sal  be  chosyn,  tbruch  the  consaile  of  the  gud  men  of 
the  toune,  the  quhalk  aw  to  be  lele  and  of  gud  fame.  And 
thai  sal  suer  fewte  till  the  lord  the  King,  and  to  the  burges 
of  the  toune.  And  thai  sal  suer  to  keep  the  customys  of 
the  toune,  and  at  thai  sal  uocht  balde  lauch  [law]  on  ony  man 
or  woman,  for  wrath,  na  for  haterit,  na  for  drede,  or  for  luve 
of  ony  man,  bot  tlirudi  ordinans,  consaile  and  dome  of  gud  men 
of  the  toune.  Alswa,  thai  sal  suer  that  nothing  for  radnes 
[fear],  na  for  luve,  na  for  haterit,  na  for  cosynage  [relationship], 
na  for  tyosale  of  their  siluer,  thai  sal  nocht  spare  to  do  richi 
to  all  men." 

The  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  all  public  affairs  brought  about  a  move- 
ment for  social  reformation.  Without  saying  that  those  in 
high  places  were  previously  immoral  and  corrupt  ia  their  social 
relationships,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  that  they  were  veiy 
lax  in  their  conduct.  As  an  example  of  what  was  done  in  this 
direction,  the  following  instance  may  be  taken.  On  the  lat 
February,  1690,  the  Town  Council  ordered  a  proclamation  to 
be  sent  through  the  city  prohibiting  the  inhabitants  from 
drinking  in  taverns  after  ten  o'clock  on  week  nights,  or  during 
sermon  time  on  Sundays,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  40s.  Scots 
(3a.  4d.  sterling),  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  furnisher  of  the 
drink,  and  the  other  half  by  the  drinker.  The  fine  was  after- 
wards to  be  divided  eaually  between  the  infonner  and  the 
poor  of  the  city.  "Eul-herbs"  were  not  to  be  sold  on  the 
streets,  nor  was  water  to  be  carried  from  the  wella,  on  Sundays: 

18 
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and  no  Btrangers  were  to  have  bouses  let  to  them  unless  they 
produced  certificates  of  good  cliRracter  from  the  place  of  their 
previous  residence.  The  oouncil,  ou  the  7th  August  foUowing, 
received  a  letter  from  the  Eari  of  Crawford,  Lord  IVesident  of 
the  Privy  Council,  thanking  them  for  keeping  the  inhabitants 
in  arms  for  the  king's  service,  and  stating  t^t  their  majesties' 
greatest  satisfactioa  would  be  their  "quiet  and  contented  peace 
and  proeperitie,  in  mutuall  love,  sobrietie,  and  the  solid  practice 
of  true  pietie."  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkuble  enactment 
of  the  Town  Council,  was  one  passed  on  Uie  4th  October,  1690. 
Od  that  day  the  provost,  magistrates,  and  council,  considering 
the  abases  which  had  been  committed  by  the  election  of 
mag^ratee  and  deacoa-convenere  from  those  who  kept  change- 
houses  or  taverns,  causing  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  and 
inducing  poor  people  to  spend  their  money,  it  was  ordained 
that  in  all  time  ooming  no  person  should  be  chosen  to  occupy 
the  offices  of  provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  deacon-convener, 
bailie  of  Oorbals,  or  water  bailie,  who  kept  a  change-house  or 
tavem ;  and  in  case  any  such  person  who  then  kept  a  change- 
house  should  be  elected  to  any  of  these  offices,  he  was  to  find 
caution  that  he  would  not  keep  such  a  house  during  the  time 
of  bis  exercise  of  office  under  pain  of  1000  merks  Scots  (£56, 
lis.  1^.  sterling).  It  is  under  this  date  that  the  Incorporation 
of  Qard^ierB  must  be  mentioned.  When  it  received  its  first 
charter  is  not  now  known,  for  the  deacon  died  of  the  plague 
in  1649,  and  his  furniture  and  papers  being  burned  to  prevent 
contagion,  the  original  charter  of  the  incorporation  was  inad- 
vertently dostroyed  among  the  rest.  However,  on  the  22nd 
November,  1690,  the  Town  Council  granted  a  new  seal  of  cause. 
This  oHupletes  the  list  of  the  fourteen  incorpomtions  composing 
the  Trades  House  of  Glasgow. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  io  the  Burgh  Records  of  the 
lawless  state  of  the  community  at  this  time,  and  of  Uie  necessity 
for  repressive  measures.  On  the  13th  October,  1690,  John 
Beid,  a  wright,  while  in  the  exercise  of  bis  duty  as  corporal  of 
tile  city  guard,  was  killed  in  a  street  brawl;  and  the  council 
bore  the  expense  of  a  criminal  prosecution  in  Kdinbuigh  against 
Captain  Biyce  and  other  officers  of  Sir  James  Leslie's  regiment, 
who  w«re  dwrged  with  Beid's  murder.  Again,  on  the  ISth 
S^itember,  1691,  the  council,  on  account  of  tlie  midnight 
diirtutbaDceR,  and  Uie  consequent  scandal  Inought  'Upon  tlie 
town,  prtAibited  persons  from  passing  through  the  city  witb 
viols  or  other  musical  instruments,  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  were,  however,  in  Cavour  of  music  in  its  proper  place, 
for  a  f<Hinight  later  they  arranged  with  "Hr.  Lewis  de  Fruocie, 
musitian,"  to  teach  music  in  the  town.  The  loyalty  of  Glasgow 
to  the  Protestant .  faith  is  shown  by  an  addtesE^  a^pieed  to  on 
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the  6th  Sfay,  1692,  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  tJie  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Councii  for  presentation,  in  name  of  the  city,  to 
the  king  and  queen,  and  in  which  it  waa  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  were  ever  ready  to  assist  against  all  invasions  by 
"French  or  Irish  papistA." 

An  exceedingly  important  inquiry  took  place  at  Qlaagow  on 
the  6tJi  May,  1692,  The  Convention  of  Burghs  had  appointed 
KanmiBsioners  for  different  districts  of  the  country  to  investigate 
the  affiurs  of  the  burghs,  and  as  a  result  some  interesting  facte 
were  elicited,  all  the  more  important  and  interesting  in  the  case 
of  Glasgow  because  they  were  official.  The  commissionerB  for 
the  burghs  south  and  west  of  the  Forth  were  James  Fletcher, 
provost  of  Dundee,  and  Alexander  Walker,  bwlie  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  persons  examined  in  this  city  were  James  Peadie, 
llproffiise,"  as  he  dgned  himself,  the  bailies,  and  the  town-clerk. 
These  witnesses  stated  that  the  common-good  of  the  city  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £16,902  Scots  (£1,406,  10s.  sterling),  and  that  its 
debts  extended  to  £178,800  Scots  (£14,900  sterling).  The  most 
exact  calculation  they  could  make  of  the  foreign  export  and 
import  trade,  was  that  it  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  £205,000 
Scota  (£17,083,  6b.  8d.  sterling),  or  thereby ;  hut  they  could  not 
condescend  upon  any  statement  as  to  the  inland  trade  they  had 
by  their  ships,  it  being  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  above 
calculation.  There  were  sold  in  the  city  yearly,  about  twenty 
tans  of  French  wine,  twenty  butts  of  sack,  and  ten  or  twelve  butts 
of  brandy  ;  but  the  consumption  of  wine  was  according  as  the 
price  was  high  or  low.  About  1,000  bolls  of  malt  were  monthly 
sold  and  consumed.  The  city  merchants  possessed  fifteen  ships, 
eight  of  them  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  the  rest  abroad  ;  whde 
they  also  owned  eight  lighters.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  with  their  burthen  and  value: — The  James, 
100  tons,  5,000  merks  (£277,  los.  6fd.  sterling) ;  EUzabeth,  150, 
£6,000  Soota  (£500  sterling);  Friendship,  80,  4,000  roerks 
(£222,  4b.  S^d.  sterling);  I^rk,  80,  £6,000  Scots  (£500  sterling) ; 
Grissell,  30,  2,000  merks  (£111,  2b.  2fd.  sterling) ;  Amity,  80, 
£6,000  Scots  (£500  sterling) ;  James,  160,  £6,000  Scots  (£500 
sterling] ;  and  Fortoun,  50,  £2,000  Scots  (£166,  ISs.  4d.  steriing). 
The  vessels  abroad  were^-The  Concord,  150,  £5,000  Scots 
(£416,  ISs.  4d.  sterUng);  Jwnes, 60,  £1,800  Scots  (£150  steriing) ; 
The  James,  36,  £1,000  Scots  (£83,  6s.  8d.  sterling) ;  T^ei  William 
and  Marie,' 36,  £1,000  Scots  (£83, 6s.  8d.  steriing);  The  Maigaret, 
60,  £1,400  Scots  (£116,  13b.  +d.  sterling);  The  Robert,  70, 
£2,000  Scots  (£166,  13s.  4d.  sterUng) ;  and  The  Small  Yaugbt, 
30,  £1,000  (£83,  6s.  8d.  sterling).  This  shows  an  aggregate 
measurement  of  1,182  tons,  against  twelve  Tessels,  with  a  tonnage 
,  of  957  tons,  in  1661,  and  six  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  296 
tons,  in  1597;  while  the  total  value  is  £3,877, 15s.  6}a.  sterling. 
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Owing  to  the  decaj  in  trade,  ntsted  tbe  witneaaes  on  further 
examinatioii,  a  ra«at  namber  of  tbe  best  houses  in  tbe  city  were 
unoccupied ;  and  those  inhabited  vere  let  at  rents  nearly  one* 
third  less  than  in  better  times.  The  rents  of  the  best  bouses,  of 
which  only  eight  were  occupied  by  burgesses,  were  about  £100 
Scots  (£8,  6s.  8d.  sterling)  yearly ;  while  the  rents  of  the  worst 
were  about  £i  Scots  {6s.  8d.  sterling)  yearly.  Their  yearly 
income  as  a  corporation  was  £16,902  Scots  (£1,408, 10s.  sterling), 
and  their  yearly  outlay  £15,994,  68.  8d.  Scots  (£1,332, 17a.  2|d. 
sterling). 

The  abolition  of  the  episcopate  was  a  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  Scottish  seats  of  learning,  for  in  the  year  1693,  the  Qovem- 
ment  settled  an  annuity  of  £300  sterling  on  the  univer^ties  in 
Scotland,  that  of  Glasgow  among  the  rest.  This  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  college,  and  materially  assisted  its  governors  in 
their  improvements,  and  they  were  able  to  offer  additional 
inducements  to  ambitious  students.  In  1695,  King  William 
III.  founded  six  bursaries,  known  aa  the  Exchequer  Bursaries — 
three  for  students  in. arts,  and  three  for  students  in  divinity. 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  had  also  placed  funds  for  bursars 
at  the  disposal  of  the  college  authorities  in  1694.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1677,  John  Snell,  of  Uffeton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  formerly  a  student  at  Glasgow,  devised 
to  the  trustees  an  estate  in  Warwickshire,  for  tbe  education  of 
Scottish  students  at  Oxford.  The  founder's  intention  is  said 
to  have  been  the  support  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

On  the  12th  May,  1694,  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  purchase, 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  from  Ninian  Hill  of  Lambhill,  the  lands  of 
Bamshom  and  Meadowflat,  for  the  sum  of  20,300  merks  (£1,127, 
15s.  6f  d.  sterling).  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Ramshom  Kirk 
and  Ingram  Street,  George  Square,  and  adjacent  thoroughfares 
are  now  built.  A  committee  of  tbe  council  was  appointed,  on 
the  8th  September,  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants,  for  the 
establishment  of  three  posts  to  Eklinburgh  in  each  week.  In 
October  of  thia  year,  Robert  Park,  the  town-clerk,  was  stabbed 
in  his  own  office,  by  Major  James  Menzies.  A  citizen  and  a 
soldier  had  come  before  one  of  the  magistrates  to  have  a  dispute 
settled.  Menziea  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  soldier,  while  Park 
sapported  the  civilian,  and  in  the  course  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  excited  debate,  the  major  drew  his  sword  and  ran  the 
town-clerk  through  the  body.  He  immediately  absconded,  but 
the  citizens  were  incensed  at  the  murder,  and  started  in  punuit^ 
Among  the  more  prominent  pursuers  were  Ex-Provost  Anderson, 
John  Gillespie,  tailor,  and  Robert  Stevenson,  Wright.  These 
men  overtook  Menzies  in  what  was  then  known  aa  Beufield 
Gardens,  but  as  he  refused  to  surrender  he  was  shot  down  by 
Gillespie. 
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As  Glasgow  became  wealthier,  and  as  it  advanced  in  impor- 
tance as  a  centre  of  commerce,  it  was  assessed  in  a  higher  sum 
for  national  puiposes.  On  the  5th  June,  1656,  it  stood  eleventii 
on  the  roll  of  Scottish  burghs,  contributing  £13,  lOs.  Scots 
(£1,  2s.  6d.  sterling),  the  burghs  contributing  more,  in  the 
order  of  their  sums,  being  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Haddington,  St  Andrews,  Montrose,  Cupar,  Stirling,  and  Ayr. 
The  roll  for  14th  April,  1557,  gives  it  the  tenth  place  for 
£202,  10s.  Scots  (£16,  ITs.  6d.  Sterling),  its  superiors  being 
Edinbuigh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  St.  Andrews,  Montrose, 
Capar,  Stirling,  and  Ayr.  A  great  change,  however,  had  taken 
place  by  1695.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  that  year 
imposed  the  monthly  ceas  of  £1,800  Scots  (£150  sterling)  on 
Glasgow,  placing  it  second,  the  first  burgh  being  Edinburgh. 
None  of  the  other  buighs,  which  before  stood  higher  than 
Glasgow  did,  then  paid  one-half  that  amount — a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  city. 

But  while  Glasgow  was  thus  contributing  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  the  prosperity  of  Scotland,  it  suffered  to  an  enormous 
extent  &om  the  ill-fated  Darien  scheme,  which  nearly  caused 
national  bankruptcy,  and  which  certainly  crippled  the  com- 
mercial energies  of  the  country  for  many  yeam  William 
I^terson,  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  bad  been  able,  by  a  highly  coloured  account  of 
the  wealth  and  commerce  to  be  gained  by  the  establishment 
of  a  company  for  the  colonisation  and  development  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  draw  from 
the  Scottish  people  about  £400,000  sterling,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  wnote  circulating  capital  of  Swtland  is  said  to 
have  only  been  double  that  amount.  Paterson's  idea  was  that 
by  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Scotchmen  in  Panama, 
a  port  might  be  there  founded  at  which  the  treasures  of  east 
and  west  might  be  exchanged,  to  the  advantage  of  the  mer- 
chants— especially  to  the  advantage  of  the  proposed  community. 
The  people  of  ScoUand  concurred  in  his  view,  and  high  and 
low  hastened  to  embark  their  means  in  the  adventure.  The 
corporation  of  Glasgow,  infected  by  the  fever  of  speculation 
which  had  then  overspread  the  oountiy,  risked  the  funds  of  the 
city.  On  the  5th  March,  1696,  the  council,  taking  into  conside- 
ration that  the  company  for  trading  to  Turkey  and  the  Indies, 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  26th  June,  1695, 
seemed  to  be  very  promising,  and  might  tend  to  the  honour 
and  profit  of  the  Kingdom,  and  seeing  that  royal  burghs  were 
empowered  bv  Act  of  Parliament  to  tui:e  stock  in  the  cmnmny, 
they  resolved  to  do  so  to  the  value  of  £3,000  sterling.  They 
afterwards  granted  a  bond  to  the  company  for  £750  sterling, 
one-fourth  of  their  subscription ;  but  more  money  seemed  to  have 
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been  called  ap  tluui  vas  required,  for  in  October,  1696,  tbe 
directoiB  lent  to  tiie  town  £500  sterlisff  of  its  coDtribatioa,  at 
four  per  cent  inteiest.  Host,  if  not  all,  o£  the  city  merchants 
are  believed  to  have  invested  in  the  concern.  Several  ah^  left 
Scotland  in  the  three  following  years  for  the  West  Indies,  with 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  many  of  them  belonging  to  aristo- 
cratic families,  to  colonise  Darien.  On  their  arrival  they 
founded  what  they  called  Caledonia,  named  its  capital  New 
Edinburgh,  and  erected  a  fort,  known  as  St.  Andrew's  Fort. 
Tbe  English,  however,  were  Jealous  of  the  adventurous  Scota, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  the 
Darien  scheme.  The  king — "William  of  Immortal  Memory" — 
warded  it  coldly.  The  English  Secretary  of  State  issued 
oraers  to  the  governors  of  Jamaica,  Bfu*bBdoes,  and  New  York, 
that  no  assistance  of  any  kind  was  to  be  given  the  settlers. 
Famine  and  disease  followed,  and  the  Spaniards,  by  force  of 
urns,  completed  the  ruin,  so  that  only  a  tew  of  the  emigrants 
survived  to  return  to  their  native  countiy.  Tbe  news  c^  the 
disaster  seemed  to  have  reached  the  councU  of  Glasgow  on  tbe 
Sdtii  June,  1700,  for  on  that  day  mention  is  made  of  the  event 
in  their  minutes.  National  bankruptcy  was  almost  caused 
by  the  collapse  of  tbe  scheme,  and  it  is  said  that  not  until  1716 
did  the  mercliants  of  Glasgow  so  far  recover  their  poaiUon  as 
to  possess  ships  of  their  own. 

While  these  events  were  happeniog,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
printing  in  Glasgow  died.  This  was  Robert  Sanders,  who 
nad  succeeded  Andrew  Anderson  in  1661,  and  who  ooutinned 
at  work  in  the  city  until  his  death  in  1696.  In  virtue  of  bis 
anbaidy  from  the  Town  Council,  be  made  frequent  use  of  the 
city  arms  on  his  title-pages,  but  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
action  of  his  predecessor,  Andeison,  who  had  been  appointed 
king's  printer.  About  the  year  1672,  Sanders  published  a  black- 
letter  edition  c^  the  New  Testament;  but,  while  be  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  tbe  work,  Anderson  persuaded  bis  printers 
to  desert  him.  The  matter  came  before  the  Privy  Council, 
who  decided  that  every  printer  in  Scotland  bad  an  equal  right 
with  Anderson  to  print  the  Testament,  and  Sanders  accordingly 
finished  the  book.  He  was  enterprising  enough,  afterwaras, 
to  bring  workmen  and  material  &om  Holund,  and  he  produced 
a  large  number  of  works,  principally  of  a  theological  character. 
Oa  bis  death,  his  son,  Robert  Sanders,  of  Auldbouse,  succeeded  to 
tbe  business. 

On  the  1st  June,  1697,  tbe  ma^stratea  let  the  dues  payable 
at  the  Broomielaw  for  the  sum  of  1,300  merks  {£U%  4s.  b^. 
sterling);  and  in  the  same  year  they  made  arrangements  for 
tbe  support  of  the  poor  of  the  city  by  means  of  (iiurcb-door 
collections  and  assessment.     John  Smith,  dancing  master,  was 
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permitted,  bj  an  act  of  the  Town  Council,  passed  on  the  11th 
November,  1699,  to  teach  dancing  within  the  burgh,  on  the 
express  conditions  that  he  was  to  do  so  at  seaBonable  faoon, 
have  no  balls,  and  not  allow  promiscuous  dancing.  In  the 
f<^owine  year,  1700,  the  community  suffered  severely  from 
&mine,  oroaght  on  by  the  lamentable  result  of  the  Darien 
scheme.  On  the  13th  September,  1701,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
council  to  divide  the  city,  which  then  contained  9,^9^  adults, 
into  six  parishes  or  "quarters" — the  north,  mid,  east,  soatb, 
south-west,  and  north-west.  Each  district  contained  only  a 
ivw  streets,  and  an  idea  of  their  extent  may  be  gained  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  mid  "quarter"  extended  irom  the  Black- 
friars  Kirk  to  the  Cross.  Further  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  the  drinking  habita  of  the  people  on  the  20th  Kovember, 
1701. 

Under  date  of  21st  NoTember,  1701,  a  minute  of  the  Town 
Council  gives  some  very  interesting  information  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  Glasgow.  It  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
the  Darien  failure,  and  the  consequent  &mine,  the  city  had 
been  increasing  in  riches ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  evident  on 
comparisoQ  with  the  figures  for  this  year  and  those  given  by 
Provost  Feadie  to  the  commissioners  from  the  Conveatioa  M 
Burghs  in  1692.  In  this  minute  of  1701,  it  is  stated  th&t  the 
income  of  the  corporation  during  the  previous  financial  year 
had  been  £21,17&,  ISs.  4d.  Scots  (£1,764,  Ss.  9^  Bterlmg), 
and  the  expenditure  is  given  at  ^£21,289  Scots  (£2,024,  Is.  8d. 
sterling). 

The  importance  in  which  the  city  was  held  by  those  in 
authority  may  he  assumed  to  have  been  great,  for  on  the  10th 
October,  1702,  the  magistrates  and  council,  considering  that 
her  majesty  (Queen  Anne)  had  been  pleased  to  nominate 
Hugh  Mon^omerie  of  Bnaby,  then  provost,  to  be  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  in  the  proposed  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, agreed  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  visit  to  London  on 
that  business. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  point  to  refer  to 
a  nutter  which,  while  it  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  city  or 
its  affiuts,  is  at  least  interesting  in  its  indirect  relationship  to 
Glasgow.  The  earldom  of  Glasgow  was  created  under  royal 
ttttent,  dated  10th  April,  1703,  in  favour  of  David,  Lord  Bovle. 
The  noble  house  of  which  this  peer  was  the  representative  had 
been  connected  with  Ayrshire  for  fully  four  centuries  prior  to 
this  time.  Richard  Boyle  of  Eelburne  was  married  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  III. — ^whose  reign  extended  from  1249  to  1286 — to 
a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gumming,  and  his  son  Robert  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  barons  who  in  1296  swore  allegiance  to  EMward 
I.  of  England.    Another  of  the  Boyles  of  Eelburne  was  killed  to 
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the  battle  before  Stirling  Castle  in  1488,  when  King  James  III, 
for  whom  he  fought,  was  assassinated  by  a  pretended  priest 
James  Y.  granted  this  soldier's  son  certain  lands  in  the  island  of 
Cnmbrae.  One  of  the  family  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
anforttmate  Queen  Mary;  while  another  shared  the  misfortunes 
of  her  ill-fated  grandson,  Charles  I.  The  latter,  named  John 
Boyle,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Follok,  and 
left;  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  heir,  also  named  John, 
took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Allanton,  ia 
Luiorkshire ;  and  it  was  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  David,  that 
the  earldom  of  Glasgow  was  created.  David  Boyle  bad  been 
returned  in  1689  by  the  County  of  But«  as  its  representative  in 
the  Convention  of  Estates,  which  declared  William  of  Orange 
King  of  Great  Britain.  William  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  in  1€99  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  under  the 
style  of  Baron  Boyle  of  Kelbume,  Stewarton,  Cumbrae,  Largs, 
and  Dairy.  Queen  Anne,  in  1703,  created  him  E^l  of  Glasgow, 
Viscount  Kelbume,  and  Baron  Boyle  of  Fenwick,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Afterwards  the  first  E^l  of  Glasgow 
held  several  high  offices  of  state  in  Scotland,  and  represented 
the  Queen  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  peerage  has  now  descended  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family,  and  its  representative  in  1815  received  the  additional 
title  of  Baron  Boss  of  Hawkhead. 

Iq  1705,  WaLkingshaw  of  Barrowfield  pui-chaaed  from  the 
community  of  Gla^ow  some  pasture  land  to  the  east  of  the 
city,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Black&uld,  and  he  projected 
what  was  afterwards  the  village,  latterly  the  burgh  of  Calton. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 


Olaagow  at  the  Time  of  tlu  Union — Ita  Neighbouring  Burghg~~ 
Dumbarton — Qreenock — Paisley — Renfrew — RulnergUn. 

While  the  progress  of  Glasgow  has  been  traced  step  by  step 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  may  be  well,  on  the  eve  of  such  a 
noteworthy  event  as  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  to 
view  the  city  as  it  then  stood,  and  see  what  was  its  position 
in  reference  to  trade  and  commerce.  Li  extent  it  had  not 
greatly  increased  from  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  and  it  generally 
retained  the  same  topographical  features.    The  troubles  of  the 
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CoTenaoting  period  had  left  the  city  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
condition;  and  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  had  brought  about 
the  decay  of  what  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the 
community,  and,  following  the  Cathedral  and  the  university, 
the  most  interesting  of  Its  buildiDgs.  The  bishop's  palace  or 
castle  was  in  ruins ;  but  Glasgow  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  cautious  rule  of  a  secular  authority,  and  it  only  required 
national  peace  to  develop  its  resources.  It  has  been  seen  that 
prior  to  tne  Darien  misfortune  the  city  was  in  a  comparatively 
high  state  of  prosperity.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  sugar- 
retioing  and  soapmaking,  had  been  commenced  on  a  small 
scale,  while  6ahcuring  was  the  staple  trade,  and  had  been  for  a 
long  time.  But  if  Glasgow  could  at  this  time  pride  itself  upon 
anything  it  was  upon  its  beauty.  All  along  it  nas  been  referred 
to  by  visitors  as  a  city  far  superior  in  appearance  to  Edinburgh, 
"  Scotia's  Queen."  Judging  from  a  picture  of  it  as  it  looked 
in  1693  from  Firpark,  now  the  Necropolis,  it  certainly  was  a 
remarkably  pretty  place ;  yet  it  may  be  gravely  questioned  if 
classical  graces  of  expression  are  not  too  freely  used,  and 
imagination  too  lavish,  in  the  following  veiBes  descriptive  of 
it  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (M'Ure's  Hist.  Glaa.,  M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  119):— 

"Olotgow,  to  thee  thy  DeiEhbonring  town*  give  place; 
"Bove  them  thon  lifts  thine  head  with  comely  gmce. 
Scmre*  in  the  (paciona  earth  cmi  any  tee 
A  city  that's  more  beantifal  than  thee. 
Towaida  the  Mttiiie  gau  tbon'rt  built,  and  tiods 
The  temperat  breathiDgi  of  Che  weatem  windl. 
To  thee,  the  winter  colili  not  hurtful  are, 
Not  Bcorchiag  heat*  of  the  cwucnlar. 
More  pare  than  amber  ia  the  river  Clyde, 
Whoae  gentle  ttrsBini  do  by  thy  boidere  glyde. 
And  here  a  thoniand  eail  receive  comnuu^a. 
To  iraffick  Ibr  thee  into  fbrrai^  landa. 
A  bridge  of  p<Jiah'd  atone  doth  here  vonchaaCe, 
To  traveller*  o're  the  Cl^de  a  paaaago  aafe. 
Thyne  orebard*  fnll  of  mLgnnt  fhiHs  and  bnda. 
Come  uothing  short  of  the  Corcyran  wood*. 
And  blsabing  rote*  grow  into  thy  Selda, 
In  no  less  plenty  then  aweet  Pnatum  ynlda. 
Thy  pastnrea,  flocka,  thy  fertile  ground,  the  corn*, 
Tby  waters,  liah,  thy  lielda  the  wooda  adorn*. 
Thy  br"-" '■■-'-  — -"  -'-- _...  1-- 

Thyb 

"" — ^nteriDic  cemuies  on_ __ 

ip  exceed*  which  ia 

Not  far  from  tbem  the  plaoa  of  jnatioe  stands. 
Where  senator*  do  ait  and  give  command*. 
In  inid*t  of  thee  Apollo'*  court  i*  plact 
With  the  resort  of  all  the  mnaes  grac't 
To  citizen*  in  tbec^  Minerva  arts. 
Mars  valonr,  Juno  sta^e  wealth  impart*; 
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Thmt  HopbiM  Mid  Apollo  did,  ita  nid, 
Troy'i  fiuD'd  walli  rsar,  itid  Uieir  fomidmtioiu  kid. 
But  tbea,  O  Olmigow !  we  miy  jurtly  deem 
That  kU  tbe  gods  who  have  bean  in  fliMiiii. 
WUch  in  the  earth,  end  air,  and  ooean  are. 
Have  joyn'd  to  build  with  a  propitioaa  (tar." 

In  tlie  DiciionTuiiTe  Oeographique,  published  ia  Faria  in 
1705,  the  following  paragraph,  generally  descriptive  of  Qlasgow, 
finds  a  place: — "QLasco,  Qlasguoa,  GlascDa,  Qlascovia,  Glascnnt — 
Town  of  sonthem  Scotland,  within  its  western  part,  and  within 
the  province  of  Clydesdale,  upon  the  river  of  Clyde,  on  Uie 
borders  of  the  provinces  of  Cunningham  and  Lennox,  with  an 
archbishopric,  which  was  established  by  Pope  Sextus  lY.,  and  a 
small  university,  founded  in  1454.  The  town  ia  lar^  enough, 
but  thinly  peopled,  and  without  walla,"  Such  was  the  French 
estimate  of  the  city. 

CIcland  {Annala,  Vol,  I.,  p.  23)  states  that,  at  the  period  of 
the  Union,  Glasgow  "  was  bounded  by  the  original  ports— viz, 
on  the  eaat,  by  the  Gallowgate  Fort,  which  stood  near  to  St, 
Mungo's  Lane;  on  the  west,  by  the  West  Port,  near  to  where 
tbe  Slack  Bull  Inn  is  erected  [at  the  head  of  Stockwell] ;  on  the 
soDtb,  by  the  Water  Port,  near  the  old  Bridge;  on  the  north, 
by  the  Stablegreen  Fort,  at  the  Bishop's  Palace;  and  on  tiie 
north-vesl^  by  the  Rottenrow  Port ;  the  adjoining  ground  without 
the  ports,  and  that  upon  which  Bell  Street,  Candlengg  Street, 
King  Street,  Princes  Street,  inc.,  are  now  formed,  being  then  corn- 
fields; and  even  where  a  number  of  the  streets  were  formed 
within  the  ports,  there  were  but  few  houses  built,  and  these 
chiefiy  covered  with  thatch.  The  population  at  this  period 
was  reckoned  to  be  about  14,000  souls.  The  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Glasgow  being  then  only  iu  their  infancy, 
the  inhabitants  were  generally  poor;  tbe  circulating  medium, 
it  would  appear,  was  not  very  abundant,  even  with  the  higher 
ranks,  for,  subsequent  to  the  Union,  the  commuQity  paid  for  the 
services  of  their  members  of  Parliament." 

The  "neighbouring  towns"  of  Glasgow,  as  the  poet  calls  them, 
were,  like  itself,  gradually  rising  into  importance  with  the  com- 
mercial advancement  of  the  age.  Some  of  them  were  very  ancient, 
even  of  greater  antiquity  tluin  their  diocesan  metropolis ;  but 
others  were  newly  founded,  and  existed  in  little  else  than  name. 
At  this  sta^  a  short  histoiy  of  each  may  be  interesting,  the 
more  especially  as  some  of  the  older  of  them  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Glasgow 
itself. 

Dumbarton,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  British  kingdom  of 
Strathctyde,  and  in  its  early  days  known  as  Alclwyd,  was,  in 
1221,  made  a  royal  free  burgh  by  Alexander  II.  Its  history  prior 
to  the  down&U  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom  has  been  traced  in 
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the  opening  chapters  of  ibis  wcvk,  and  the  events  do  not  need 
to  be  again  rehearsed  here.  Afler  the  fusion  with  the  Scottish 
Idngdom,  Dumbarton  played  many  important  parts  at  different 
periods.  A  community  of  some  size,  and  incorporated  under  a 
royal  diarter,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Walter,  Biwop  of  Qlaagow, 
who  occupied  the  episcopal  throne  from  1208  to  1232,  chewed 
in  its  encroachments  npon  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Numerous 
disputes,  however,  occorred  between  the  two  buTghs,  but  in 
most,  if  not  all,  Glasgow  was  victorious.  Tradition  credits  the 
castle  with  having  been  visited  by  Wallace/the  Scottish  liberator ; 
and  daring  the  time  of  Qaeen  Mary's  troubles  it  was  one  of  the 
last  of  her  strongholds.  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordanhill  success- 
fully snrprised  it  in  1571,  and  since  that  time  it  has  not  been 
the  object  of  any  milita^  manreuvres.  In  1609,  the  town 
received  a  charter  from  James  YI.,  conveying  to  it  the  right 
to  levy  customs  dues  upon  shipping  leaving  the  Clyde  between 
the  Kelvin  and  Loch  Long ;  hut  this  was  the  occasion  of  gi'eat 
heartr-buming  in  Glasgow,  and,  ultimate^,  in  1700,  the  Town 
Council  of  Dumbarton  sold  to  tbe  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  the 
dnes  payable  to  the  former  burgh  by  all  vessels  coming  into  the 
Clyde  <^  which  the  buigesses  of  Dumbarton  were  not  owners. 
Glasgow  paid  4,600  merks  (XS50  sterling) ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  vessels  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  Fort-Glasgow  should  not 
p^  duties  within  uie  harbour  of  Dumbarton,  while,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  the  vessels  of  Dumbarton  burgesses  should  be 
exempt  from  duty  in  the  harbours  of  Glasgow  and  Port-Glasgow. 
Commercially,  ancient  Alclwyd  had  not  made  much  progress; 
and  in  1695,  when  Glasgow  was  paying  a  monthly  cess  of 
^61,800  Scots,  Dumbarton  only  contributed  £30  Scots,  or  JE2,  10b. 
aterlii^  in  comparison  with  £ldO  sterling. 

Greenock  was  at  this  time  only  beginning  its  history.  Charles 
I.  had  granted,  on  the  6th  June,  1636,  a  charter  in  favour  of 
John  Shaw,  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Greenock,  by  which  the 
village  of  Greenock  was  erected  bnigh  of  the  barony.  Charles 
II.,  in  1670,  confirmed  this  erection  by  another  charter,  under 
which  the  superior  was  empowered  to  appoint  officers  for  the 
government  of  the  borgb.  By  1674  the  infant  community  is 
said  to  have  had  no  less  than  900  boats  employed  in  the  herring 
fishing,  and  about  the  same  year  its  inhabitants  exported  1,700 
Ia8t8--fiqual  to  fully  20,000  barrels — of  herring,  A  Glasgow 
company,  originated  in  1667,  had  their  blubber  and  curing 
works  in  Greenock.  The  burgh,  though  small,  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  large  spirit  of  ^enterprise.    In  1696  and  1700, 

Eetitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  for  aid  in  building  a 
arbour;  but  these  were  refused,  because,  it  is  hinted,  of  the 
jealous  opposition  of  neighbouring  royal  burghs,  who  feared  an 
mcroacbmeat  upon  their  trade.      A  private  agreement  was, 
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however,  matle  between  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  and  their 
superior,  by  which  a  tax  of  Is.  4d.  sterling  was  levied  on  each 
sack  of  malt  brewed  into  ale  in  the  town,  and  shortly  after  the 
Union  the  harbour  was  b^un. 

Paisley,  like  Glasgow,  owed  its  origin  to  a  religions  establish- 
ment. A  monastery  was  founded  in  1161  by  Walter,  Steward 
of  Scotland,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cart,  and  there  does  not 
appear  then  to  have  been  any  township  in  the  vicinity.  Prior 
to  that  time  there  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  in 
tiie  neighbourhood,  known  as  Vanduara;  hut  that  village,  if  a 
village  previously  existed,  seems  to  have  been  obUterated  from 
the  map.  During  the  thirteenth  ceututy  the  religious  community 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  ait  abbacy.  Robert  III.,  in  1396, 
CTanted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  cei-tain  lands  in  the  barony  of 
Renfrew,  to  be  held  from  his  majesty  and  his  successors  in  free 
regality.  Gradnally,  afterwards,  a  village  arose  on  the  side  of 
the  river  Cart,  opposite  the  abbey,  and  it  was  in  14^  erected 
by  James  IV.  into  a  burgh  of  barony.  The  abolition  of  Roman 
Qitholicism  put  the  superiority  of  Pabley  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cbatelherault, 
and  it  afterwards  went  into  the  Dundonald  family.  Ultimately, 
the  superiors  giflcd  their  rights  to  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh; 
and  in  16G5  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  confirming  to  the 
council  of  the  community  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
magistrates,  and  establishing  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual 
fairs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Paisley  is 
described  as  consisting  of  one  principal  street  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  from  which  a  few  hmes  struck  oS.  By  that 
time,  however,  its  inhabitants  bad  devoted  themselves  to  trading 
and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  had  attained  to  fame  for  the 
manufacture  of  tl^ead.  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  Shaw  of 
Bat^rren,  whose  talents  led  to  the  belief,  in  her  young  days, 
that  she  was  bewitched,  invented  the  spinning  of  fine  yam  into 
thread,  and  the  article  having  found  acceptance  in  England, 
regular  lactories  were  started,  and  a  profitable  business  founded. 
In  the  course  of  its  history  the  burgh  was  frequently  visited  by 
Ihe  plague.  The  abbey  was,  as  shown  by  the  following  verses, 
built  orenlai^d  by  George  Shaw,  one  of  its  abbots,  in  1484: — 

"  Thy  cmll  it  the  abbot  Oeoi^  of  Sbaw 
Abaat  toy  abb<7  sart  nuk  this  waw; 
An  bimdrad  finir  nnndTeth  leir 
Eigbt7-fbar  tb«  (bt«,  bnt  weir 
Fray  for  hia  aalvatie 
Tbat  laid  tbia  noble  fonndation." 

Renfrew,  though  created  a  royal  borgh  as  early  as  1396,  had 
made  very  little  pn^ress  in  trade  or  commerce.     Its  history  is 
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comparatively  uneventful.  A  curious  deed  was  drawn  up  at 
Glasgow  on  the  21st  October,  1580,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  bailies,  council,  and  community  of  the  burgh  of  Renfrew 
agreed  to  become  followers  or  military  vassals  of  the  Earl  of 
Ju-gyle,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  he  should  have  occasion, 
and  against  all  parties  except  the  king;  and,  in  addition,  the  earl 
and  his  heirs  were  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  burgh  magis- 
trates and  officers,  provided  his  nominees  were  residents  of 
Renfrew.  No  indication  is  given  of  what  return  Argyle  was  to 
make  for  these  advantages;  but,  probably,  they  were  granted 
owing  to  some  family  relationship  with  the  ancient  Stewards  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  this  territory  originally  belonged.  However, 
in  1703,  Queen  Anne,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Princes  and 
Stewards  of  Scotland,  granted,  of  new,  a  charter  of  royalty  to 
the  burgh.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  said,  vessels  of 
small  burden  were  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  That 
industry  did  not  continue  long,  and  although  the  county  town 
and  a  royal  burgb,  Renfrew  was  at  this  time  principally  depen- 
dent upon  the  active  enterprise  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  whose 
merchants  gave  employment  to  its  weavers  and  other  tradesmen. 
Rutherglen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had  a  chequered  career, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history  have  been  productive  of  interest^ 
ing  antiquarian  research.  Ure  {Hist.  Rutherglen,  p.  72)  says 
that  the  origin  of  its  name  may  be  traced  to  Reuther,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Scotland.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for 
this,  it  seems  undoubted  that  the  community  was  erected  by 
David  I.,  as  early  as  1126,  into  a  royal  burgh.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  that  time,  and  for  a  century  or  two  later,  Ruther- 
glen was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  importance ;  while 
the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  has  been  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in 
1226,  Glasgow,  then  simply  a  small  village  dependent  upon  the 
bishops,  was  freed  by  royal  charter  from  its  customs.  Indeed, 
Rutherglen  was  then  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  In  the  parish  church,  peace  was  concluded 
between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  8th  February,  1297 ;  and 
here,  also,  Sir  John  Menteith  is  said  to  have  contracted  to  betray 
Wallace  to  the  English.  Rutherglen  Castle  was  accounted  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  during  the  wars  of  Bruce ;  and, 
having  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  Bruce  laid  siego 
to  it  in  1309.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  raised  the  siege,  hut  the 
castle  soon  afterwards  was  taken  by  Edward  Bruce.  Near  the 
main  street  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
incident  between  Queen  Mary  and  the  two  field-workers,  which 
may  be  here  recalled.  After  the  battle  of  Langside,  the  Queen 
made  for  Dumbarton,  and  she  intended  to  cross  the  Clyde  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rathera;len,  but  while  passing  through  a  narrow  lane, 
known  as  Din's  Dykes,  she  and  Lord  Herries  were  stopped  by 
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two  men  wlio  had  been  mowing  grass  in  an  adjoiniDg  field,  and 
whose  uplifted  scythes  and  threatening  attitude  caused  her  to 
retreat  towards  England.  The  Kegent  Moray  burned  the  caatle 
of  Rutherglen,  and,  after  various  attempts  at  restoiation,  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  utter  ruin.  The  overshadowing  influence  of 
episcopal  Glasgow,  however,  prevented  anything  like  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  the  buigh,  and  it  dwindled 
into  a  place  of  comparative  insignidcance.  It  was,  neveitheleaB, 
tlie  scene  of  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Covenanters,  who,  on  Uie 
29th  May,  1679,  burned  at  the  Cross  the  Acts  of  Parliamsit 
made  against  tbem,  with  the  result  that  an  armed  force  was  sent 
to  punish  them.  In  1C95,  Rutherglen  paid  a  monthly  cess  of 
^12  Scots  (£1  sterling),  and  it  ^tood  among  the  least  of  the  royal 
burghs.  At  tlie  time  of  the  Union  it  was  a  quiet  country  town, 
with  little  pretension  to  importance. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

(A.D.  1706  to  A.D.  1716.) 

Union  Riots  in  Glasgow — Some  Effects  of  the  Union  on  the 
City — The  PopukUion — A  Bread  Famine— Presentation  of 
"  Svxitck  of  Plaids  "  by  Olasgow  to  Royalty — Glasgow  ana 
(he  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715 — Description  of  Hie  CUy. 

The  proposals  for  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  while 
they  were  supported  by  an  influential  class,  found  scant  favoor 
among  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  that  for  sevenl 
reasons.  A  confederation  for  trade  was  desired  by  all,  bat  it 
was  felt  that  union  would  mean  the  absorption  of  Scotland 
into  the  larger  kingdom,  and  the  destruction  of  the  national 
independence.  By  the  commissioners  on  the  treaty  of  miiiHi, 
it  was  agreed  that  tiie  Scotch  should  retain  Presbytery  aa  the 
national  form  of  church  government,  and  that  their  legal  and 
mnnicipal  systems  should  remain  unaltered.  Daring  the  nego- 
tiations, however,  the  question  of  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  emerged,  and  as  the  number  of  Scottish  representa- 
tives was  to  be  only  equal  to  one-thirteenth  of  the  total  number 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  great  outcry  took 
place  agunst  the  whole  Bcheme.  Almost  every  party  in  tiia 
northern  state  had  objection  to  some  portion  of  me  pr<moBali» 
and  the  condition  of  uie  country  bordered  on  rebellioa.  While 
Qie  Scottish  Parliament  had  the  treaty  under  eonsidention  ai 
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the  eod  of  1706,  the  populace  showed  their  condenmation  of 
tlie  artJdes  of  union  in  a  very  pronounced  and  dectBive  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  general  feeling  against  union,  the  citizens 
of  Qlau;ow  had  a  particular  cause  of  offence.  Ever  since  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Town  Council  of  the  city 
had  returned  a  representative  to  the  Scottish  Parliament;  hut 
hy  the  proposed  b'eaty  the  community  would  only  have  one 
member  m  combination  with  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Ruther- 
glen.  Little  was  needed  to  cause  a  tumult,  and  that  little  was 
supplied  on  Thuisday  the  7th  November,  1706.  The  day  was 
being  observed  as  the  Sacramental  Fast  The  Rev.  Mr,  Clark, 
minister  ot  the  Tron  Eirk^reachod  a  sermon  suitable  to  the 
times,  from  the  words : — "  Then  I  proclumed  a  fast  there,  at  the 
river  of  Ahava,  that  we  might  a&ct  ourselves  before  our  Qod,  to 
seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for 
all  our  substance  "  (Ezra  viii.  21), — and  be  concluded  by  exhorts 
ing  his  hearers  to  be  up  and  be  valiant  for  the  city  of  Qod. 
The  drift  of  the  discourse  was  thoroughly  understood,  and 
quickly  acted  upon.  By  one  o'clock,  two  hours  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  BervicOi  the  dty  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
excitement,  drums  were  beaten  in  the  streets,  and  the  mob 
thronged  liie  tborougb&res.  Nothing  of  a  startling  nature 
occurred  that  day,  but  on  the  following  d^,  Friday,  the  8th 
November,  several  of  the  deacons  of  the  crafts,  with  a  consider- 
able following,  proceeded  to  the  Tolbooth.  The  deacons  entered 
the  council  chamber,  and  demanded  that  Provost  Aird  should 
address  a  remonstrance  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  tiie 
Union ;  bat  the  provost  declined  firmly  to  do  so,  and  he  and 
others  requested  tbe  leaders  to  disperse  their  friends  and  keep 
the  peace  of  the  city.  When  these  returned  to  the  street,  and 
stated  that  Provost  Aird  had  refused  to  comply  with  their 
request,  the  crowd,  greatly  augmented,  threw  stones  at  the 
windows  of  the  council-house,  and  indulged  iu  such  excesses 
that  the  provost  and  his  Mends  deemed  it  expedient  to  retire 
secretly  from  the  building.  The  mob  next  attacked  the 
provost's  bouse,  in  the  vicmity  of  the  Stockwell  Gate,  and 
ransacked  it  of  the  arms  it  contained ;  while  they  also  broke 
the  windows  of  the  house  of  a  prominent  citizen,  the  Laird  of 
Blackhousa  Having  done  so  their  fury  moderated,  and  the 
dty  subsided  into  a  quieter  and  more  orderly  state.  An  address 
was  sifned  by  the  people,  the  ringleaders  c£  the  tumult  threat- 
ening uiose  who  refused  to  append  their  names  to  the  document, 
and  it  was  forwarded  to  Parliament  When  the  riots  were  over, 
^■ovost  Aird  returned  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  bad  taken 
reftige. 

Bat  the  V^*'^  ^"^  ^^  <>f  !(»>&  oontinuano&  A  man  whose 
name  was  nrker — and  who  is  described  by  the  celebrated 
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B&niel  Defoe,  the  historian  of  the  Union,  as  "  a  loose  v^ahond, 
profligate  fellow,  ot  a  very  ill  character,  a  spinner  of  toI»cco  hy 
employnieat,  bat  a  very  scandalous  person" — was  committed  to 
prison  for  offering  for  sale  a  musket  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  provost's  house  in  the  tumult  of  the  8th  November,  While 
be  lay  in  the  Tolbooth  undergoing  his  sentence,  several  persons  of 
a  questionable  character,  among  ^em  a  Jacobite  publican  named 
Fiolay,  were  observed  to  hold  commonication  with  him  through 
the  prison  window.  The  provost  thought  it  advisable,  to  save 
the  disturbance  which  seemed  to  be  brewing,  to  dischai^ 
Parker,  taking  from  him  a  bond  for  his  reappearance.  Aird's 
good  intentions,  however,  were  defeated,  for  when  the  "  very 
scandalous  person  "  informed  his  comrades  of  the  state  of  matters, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  bond  held  by  the  magistrates  should 
be  given  up.  To  attain  this,  Finlay  and  his  companions,  who 
were  numerous  and  whose  apparent  want  of  character  led  them 
to  any  excess,  proceeded  to  the  town-clerk's  office  next  day,  and 
demanded  the  bond.     The  magistrates,  seeing  that  the  mob  had 

Sossession  of  tlie  town,  thought  it  prudent  to  order  the  clerk  to 
eliver  up  the  bond,  and  their  action  was  attributed  to  fear  by 
the  assemblage  outside.  Accordingly,  when  Provost  Aird  left 
for  his  house,  he  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  who  threw  stones 
and  every  available  missile  at  him,  roundly  abused  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  talte  refuge  in  a  house.  He  was  followed  by 
some  who  seemed  intent  upon  murdering  him,  but  these,  enter- 
ing the  house  in  which  he  was  concealed,  overlooked  a  bed 
folded  against  the  wall,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate  provost 
was  hid.  Whenthe  search  was  over,  he  slipped  out,  and  again 
sought  safety  in  Edinburgh. 

A  reign  of  terror  ensued  in  Glasgow,  for  the  anti-unionists 
were  in  full  possession.  They  searched  for  arms  in  the  houses 
of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  English. 
The  magistrates  were  almost  helpless,  but  seeing  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  they  resolved  to  do  all  in  tbeir  power 
to  put  down  the  anarchy  that  existed.  The  city  guard  was 
to  be  doubled,  and  only  the  most  faithful  peraons  were 
to  be  employed  on  the  duty  at  the  Tolbooth ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  local  militia  were  secretly  called  out  to  preserve 
the  peace.  This  was  done,  but  a  collision  took  place  on  the 
first  night  between  the  people  and  the  guards.  About  nine 
o'clock  a  mob  collected  at  tiie  Cross,  and  Finlav  was  deputed 
to  go  into  the  council  chamber  to  see  what  toe  magistrates 
were  about.  At  the  stairhead  in  front  of  the  Tolbooth,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  sentinel  on  duty,  but  in  the  struggle  ensuing  he 
got  past.  One  of  the  militia  arrived  at  this  juncture,  ana  he 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  guard,  by  knocking  Finlay  down 
with  the  butt-end  of  hia  musket.    The  guard  flew  to  arms, 
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expecting  the  disturbance  which  immediately  followed,  and  by 
B.  bold  manoeuvre  they  cleared  tiie  streets. 

The  city  was  in  comparative  peace  during  the  next  few  days, 
though  Finlay  had  set  up  a  ?uu^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  idle,  and  rumours 
were  afloat  that  the  people  in  Hamilton  and  elsewhere  were  in 
arms  against  the  Union.  Finlay  supplied  forty-6ve  men  with 
manitiona  of  war,  and  with  them  he  marched  towards  Hamilton. 
Parliament  had,  in  view  of  the  insurrectionary  state  of  the 
country,  suspended  the  Act  of  Security,  and  declared  those 
who  assembled  in  arms,  without  the  Queen's  special  order,  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason.  The  messenger  sent  to  Glasgow  with 
this  enactment  read  it  at  the  Cross,  but  before  he  had  finished 
the  mob  threw  stones  at  him  with  such  fury  that  he  was  driven 
wounded  from  the  Tolbooth  stair.  One  of  the  town's  oflicera 
commenced  where  he  left  off,  but  be  also  was  forced  to  desist. 
A  third  man  continued  the  reading  under  the  protection  of  the 
city  guard,  and,  as  he  was  interrupted,  orders  were  given  for 
the  guard  to  disperse  the  rioters.  Several  of  the  people  were 
knocKed  down,  but  in  the  time  df  need  some  of  the  tradesmen 
in  the  guard  deserted,  and  left  their  more  faitMul  comrades  to 
the  fury  of  the  enraged  multitude.  The  guardhouse  waa  attacked 
and  broken  in  upon,  the  men  were  disarmed  and  bruised, 
and  the  people  were  exultant.  Their  next  act  was  to  storm  the 
Tolbooth  itself,  and  after  they  had  taken  from  it  two  hundred 
and  fifty  halberts,  the  property  of  the  city,  they  returned  to 
their  own  guardbonse  at  the  Cathedra].  In  the  afternoon  some 
of  them,  well  armed,  searched  many  of  the  merchants'  houses, 
took  from  them  all  the  arms  they  could  find,  and,  it  is  said, 
even  helped  themselves  to  the  ordinary  property  of  the  (utizena. 
The  town  was  now  in  the  hands  of  an  armed  force  consisting 
principally  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  more  respectable  inhabi- 
tants felt  their  lives  and  goods  were  jeopardised.  Daring  the 
night,  a  strict  guard  was  kept  by  the  rioters,  and  the  tattoo 
was  beat  round  the  city  in  military  fashion. 

The  riots  at  Glasgow  had  now  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect 
that  the  authorities  in  Edinburgh  felt  that  military  force  must 
be  used  to  suppress  them.  A  detachment  of  dragoons  and  a  party 
of  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  under  Col.  Campbell,  received  orders 
to  march  on  the  city.  Finlay  was,  with  his  force,  now  at 
Bjlsyth,  on  hie  way  to  Edinburgh,  and,  having  heard  that  CoL 
Campbell  was  approaching,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Glasgow  to  bring  to  his  assistance  four  hundred  men  who 
should  have  joined  bim.  These  very  wisely  declined  to  enter 
the  field,  so  finlay  bad  to  retreat  towards  Hamilton.  It  would 
seem  that  a  nnmber  of  men  had  gone  towards  that  place  to  help 
eld  a  meeting,  which  resulted  in 


faim,  but  at  Butherglen  they  held 
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their  precipitate  retnm  to  the  taty.  Finlay,  disappointed  at 
their  non-arrival,  also  returned.  The  rioters  now  began  to 
think  eerioualy  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  themselTes — from  the  time  of  the  prodamatiOD 
at  the  Cross  they  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason — so  they 
qnietly  laid  down  their  anna  and  retamed  to  their  honseB. 
Within  two  houis  aft«r  this  event  the  dragoons  entered  the 
city,  and  their  first  act  was  to  apprehend  Mnlay  and  another 
of  the  ringleaders.  They  stood  three  hours  with  their  prisoners 
at  the  Cross  to  see  if  any  attempt  at  rescue  would  he  made ;  hot 
tiie  people  were  cowed  at  their  appearance,  end  tiiough  two  of 
the  bolaer  among  them  beat  the  assembling  drum  in  some  <^ 
ttie  back  streets,  they  refused  to  turn  out.  The  oonsequences 
of  their  actions  were  now  very  apparent,  and  many  considered 
it  prudent  for  their  personal  safety  to  fly  the  city,  ELaving 
secured  their  prisoners  to  horses,  the  soldiers  marched  towards 
Edinbui^h  that  same  afternoon,  and  when  leaving  the  town  a 
few  stones  were  thrown  after  them. 

The  riot  was  now  practically  at  an  end,  having  lasted  about 
four  weeks,  for  although  the  mob  assembled  on  the  departore 
of  the  dragoons,  and  forced  the  magistrates  to  send  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with  by  the  authorities  there,  and  the  Glasgow  worthies  had 
now  euch  a  vivid  knowledge  of  what  might  befall  them  that 
they  made  no  fiirther  demonstration.  In  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber the  soldiets  returned  to  the  city,  and  laid  hold  of  some  other 
persons.  AAer  the  consummation  of  the  Union  these  prisoners 
were  libemted  without  further  punishment 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  so  long  antagonistic,  was 
safely  accomplished  on  the  Ist  May,  1707,  amid  the  discontent 
and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
people.  On  the  22Dd  of  April  of  that  year,  the  Scottish 
Farliament  ceased  to  exist,  Ex-Provost  Hugh  Montgomerie 
being  the  last  member  for  Glasgow.  The  Town  Council  paid 
his  expenses — according  to  the  custom  of  the  time — at  the  rate 
of  6a.  8d.  per  day;  and  for  his  services  firom  8th  October,  1706, 
to  15th  March,  1707,  he  was  p(ud  the  sum  of  X638  Scots  (£62. 
158.  sterling).  His  successor  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  was 
Sir  John  Johnston,  elected  on  the  SSrd  June,  1707,  as  the 
representative  of  the  buighs  of  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew, 
and  Rutherglen.  The  Darieu  disaster  and  the  troubles  whioh 
bad  preceded  the  Union  had  crippled  to  a'  large  extent  the 
foreiim  trade  of  Glasgow,  which  was  principally  with  Fnnoe 
and  Holland ;  but  one «» the  first  efiects  of  the  Union  was  to  ^re 
Tent  to  the  enterprise  of  the  city  merchants,  who  sent  out  goods 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  bringing  back  tobacco  leaf  in  return. 

Peaceable  times  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  to  look 
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around  them,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  fatore.  In 
1708,  a  census,  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be  taken,  revealed 
the  population  to  be  12,766,  being  1,912  leaa  tJian  it  was  at  the 
BestorsUon  in  1660,  bnt  818  more  than  at  the  Bevolution  in 
1688.  Food  at  this  time  was  at  famine  price.  On  the  22Dd 
January,  1708,  the  Town  Council  considered  a  petition  from  the 
bakers,  setting  forth  that,  as  the  price  of  wheat  was  then  £10 
Scots  (16a  Sd.  sterling)  per  boll,  they  were  unable  to  sell  bread 
at  the  price  to  which  they  had  been  restricted  by  the  council. 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  twelve-penny  loaf  of  fine  flour 
should  weigh  eleven  ounces  and  three  drops,  witli  other  bread  in 
proportion.  Again,  on  the  S9th  March,  1709,  the  same  subject 
came  up.  Wheat  had  advanced  to  £12, 10s.  Scots  (£1,  Ob.  lOd. 
sterling)  per  boll,  aud  the  bakers  were  authorised  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  twelve-penny  loaf  to  eight  ounces  and  fifteen  drops. 
By  the  year  1712,  the  population  of  Glasgow  had  increased  to 
1S,8S2,  an  increase  of  1066  in  four  years;  while  the  rental 
amounted  to  £7,840,  Os.  lid.  The  lower  part  of  tie  town,  in 
the  vicinity  of  ihe  Bridgegate  and  Saltmarket,  was  submerged, 
in  1712,  by  tiie  Clyde  overflowing  its  banks.  The  river  rose 
eighteen  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ordinary  high  tide  level; 
but  no  serious  damage  was  committed  by  the  flood.  In  the  two 
following  years  tie  magistrates  had  several  times  to  regulate 
the  price  of  bread  in  accordance  with  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
in  July,  1714,  was  no  less  than  £13,  IDs.  Scots  (£1,  2s.  6d. 
sterling)  per  boll.  On  the  1st  January,  1715,  they  complained 
that  eight  gipsies,  who  had  been  sentenced  at  Jedbui^h,  in  the 
autumn  previous,  to  transportation  for  some  offences,  nad  been 
sent  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow  until  occasion  oflered  for 
shipping  them  to  the  colonies,  and  that  the  citizens  had  had  to 
bear  the  expense  of  their  residence  in  the  town.  The  matter 
was  settled  by  an  agreement  with  the  owners  of  the  ship 
"Qreenock,"  and  the  gipsies  were  sent  to  Virginia  at  a  total 
expense  of  £13  sterling,  which  the  ma^trates  expected  they 
would  soon  save  by  being  rid  of  their  unwelcome  boarders, 

Glasgow  had  been  attempting  new  manu&cturea  since  the 
beginning  of  tiie  eighteenth  century,  the  most  notable  being 
linen  and  cotton  checks  and  plaidings.  There  is  an  interesting 
entry  in  the  Burgh  Records,  under  date  26th  August,  1715, 
relative  to  the  manufacture  of  plaids.  On  that  day.  Provost 
Aird  informed  the  Town  Council  that  their  fioyal  Highnesses, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  had  frequently  expre^ed  their 
afiection  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  he  had  therefore  judged 
it  not  improper  to  send  the  Princess  "a  swatch  of  plaids  as  the 
manufactory  peculiar  only  to  this  place,  for  keeping  the  place 
in  Her  Highness'  rememlnanoe,  and  which  might  contribute  to 
the  advantage  thereof,  and  to  tiie  advancement  of  the  credit  of 
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that  mftnnfactoTy."  He  had  seat  aome  pairs  of  the  beat  plaids 
in  the  city,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  then  chancellor  of  the 
uuiveisity,  had  introdoced  Thomas  Smith,  dean  of  guild,  and 
member  for  the  Glasgow  group  of  burghs,  to  the  piincess.  Mr. 
Smith  duly  presented  the  plaids,  and  they  were  most  graciously 
accepted.  That  the  worthy  member  was  delisted  with  his 
interview  is  apparent  from  the  following  quotation  from  bia 
letter  to  the  provost: — "She  was  extremely  pleased  with  the 
complement,  and  said  a  great  many  kind  things  of  the  city  of 
Qla^ow — ^that  she  would  make  that  use  of  the  plaids  as  should 
keep  you  in  her  remembrance.  I  had  the  honour  to  kiss  her 
hand;  and  when  I  was  going  out  of  her  doasett,  she  said,  pray, 
Mr.  Smith,  foreett  note  to  return  my  hearty  thanks  to  the 
magiatrats  of  Guiagow  for  their  fyne  present" 

When  the  Jacobite  rising  took  place  in  1715,  Glasgow,  though 
not  actually  involved  in  the  turmoil  of  civil  war,  was  at  least 
ready  to  be  so,  and  gave  valuable  aid  to  the  government  of 
George  I.  It  was  agreed  by  the  magistrates  and  council,  on  the 
26th  of  August  of  that  year,  to  send  an  address  to  the  king, 
offering  to  aupply  for  his  service  a  regiment  consisting  of  500 
men,  to  be  sustained  for  sixty  days  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
Lord  Townshend,  the  royal  secretary,  replied,  thanking  the 
magistrates,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  for  the  offer  they  had  made; 
but  stating  that  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  for  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom,  without  putting  Glasgow 
to  any  trouble  and  expense.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  is, 
in  this  letter,  addressed  as  "  My  Lord,"  a  royal  recognition  of  the 
title  of  Lord  Provost  Proper  steps  were  taken  for  the  defence 
of  the  town  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Kighlandera ;  and, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  the  magistrates  were  requested  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  to  send  to  him,  at  Stirliiig,  five  hundred  men  for 
the  king's  service,  and  he  also  asked  them  to  inform  the  loyalists 
in  the  west  country  of  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  all 
"fencible"  men  being  gathered  at  Glasgow,  so  that  he  might 
have  them  whenever  occEisioQ  should  require.  For  the  defence 
of  the  city,  lines  of  entrenchments  were  dug  around  it,  and  the 
sum  of  £500  sterling  was  borrowed  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
Three  hundred  stand  of  arms  were  received  in  December,  from 
Edinburgh  Castle,  for  distribution  among  the  volunteers ;  barri- 
cades were  erected  in  the  streets,  and  guns  brought  from  Port- 
Olasgow  were  planted  in  advantageous  positions.  A  large 
quantity  of  arms,  found  in  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  believed  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  disaffected  in  the  Highlands,  was  seized,  and 
martial  law  reigned.  While  that  was  the  state  of  matters  exist- 
ing within  the  city,  the  Glasgow  regiment,  under  John  Aird, 
the  ex-lord-provost,  was  at  Stirling.  It  had  been  left  to 
defend  Stirling  CasUe  and  Bridge  when  the  king's  troops  met  tiie 
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Jacobites  on  Sheriffmnir,  and  thougli  in  a  position  of  great 
responsibility,  there  bad  been  no  necessity  for  their  facing  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  piisoners  captared  by  Argyle  wore  sent  to 
Glasgow,  and  were  confined  in  the  castle  prison ;  but  by  the  end 
of  December  the  duke  was  requested  to  remove  the  3S3  prisoners 
then  on  the  "  town's  hand,"  and  ease  the  town  of  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  them,  in  respect  that  the  militia  who  had 
formerly  guarded  them  had  been  disbanded,  while  the  necessity 
of  looking  after  them  would  weaken  the  city  forces  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.  Argyle  had  visited  Glasgow  on  the  5th  December, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  had  reviewed  two  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  examined  the  entienchmenta  on  tiie  west  side  of 
the  town,  at  the  Cowloan,  now  known  as  Queen  Street.  Fortu- 
nately, the  speedy  repression  of  the  rebellion  saved  an  attack 
upon  GldBgow,  and  the  warlike  preparations  were  practically 
uanecessary.  CoL  William  Maxwell,  of  Cardonald,  nad  taken 
the  command  of  the  city  guards  and  volunteers  during  the 
anxious  time,  and  when  he  was  no  longer  required,  the  magis- 
trates and  Town  Council  considered  hia  services  worthy  of  a 
special  recognition.  They  presented  him  with  a  silver  tankai'd, 
weighing  "fourty-eight  unce  thirteen  drop,"  at  7b.  sterling  the 
ounce ;  a  set  of  sugar  boxes,  weighing  fully  nineteen  ounces, 
at  Ss.  per  ounce ;  and  "  a  server  wing,"  weighmg  fully  thirty-one 
ounces,  at  6s.  4d.  per  ounce — the  whole  account  amounting  to 
£35,  Is.  9d.  The  minute  of  presentation  relates  that  be  bad 
ondertaken  tlie  duties  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  and  bad 
peiformed  them  from  the  2nd  October,  1715,  ontil  the  9th 
February,  1716. 

An  interesting  account  of  Gla^ow  is  given  in  The  Present 
State  of  SciAlaTM,  published  in  1715,  and  it  may  appropriately 
be  quoted  bere.     T^e  author  says : — 

"The  chief  city  of  this  counW  [Lanark]  is  Glasgow,  the  best 
emporium  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  it  is  a  large,  stately,  and 
well-built  city,  and  for  its  commerce  and  riches  is  the  second  in 
the  kingdom ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  Clyde,  which  is  navigable  to  the  town  by  ships  of  consider- 
able burthen,  bnt  its  port  is  Newport  Glasgow,  which  stends  on 
the  mouth  of  Clyde,  and  is  a  harbour  for  ships  of  the  greatest 
bartiien.  The  city  obliges  merchants  to  load  and  unload  here : 
bave  a  large  publick  house,  and  the  custom  house  for  all  the 
coast  is  in  this  place.  The  city  is  joyn'd  to  the  suburbs  on  the 
west  bank  of  Clyde  by  a  noble  and  beautiful  bridge  of  eight 
arches  built  with  square  hewen  stone.  Most  of  the  city  stands 
on  a  plun,  and  lies  in  a  manner  foursquare ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  stends  the  tolbootb,  a  magnificent  structure  of  hewen 
stone,  with  a  veiy  lofty  tower,  and  melodious  chimes,  which  ring 
pleasantly  at  the  end  of  every  hour.     The  four  principal  streets 
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that  divide  the  city  into  four  parts  centre  at  the  tolbootb,  and 
all  of  them  are  adorned  with  several  publick  buildioes.  In  the 
higher  part  of  the  city  stands  the  great  church,  formerly  a 
cathedral,  and  called  by  the  name  of  St  Mango's  church ;  it  is  a 
magnificent  and  stately  edifice,  and  surprises  the  beholders  with 
its  stnpe&doas  bigness,  and  the  art  t£  the  vorkmaoship ;  it 
consists  of  two  churches,  .one  above  the  other,  and  the  several 
rows  of  pillars  and  exceeding  high  towers,  show  a  wonderful 
piece  of  architecture.  Near  to  the  church  stands  the  castle, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop;  it  is  encompassed  with 
an  exceeding  high  wall  of  hewen  stone,  and  has  a  fine  prospect 
into  the  city ;  but  the  chief  ornament  of  this  city  is  the  coQ^b 
or  university,  a  magnificent  and  stately  fabrick  consis^g  of 
several  courts ;  the  front  towards  the  (nty  is  of  hewen  stone  and 
excellent  architectmre ;  the  precincts  of  it  were  lately  enlarg'd 
by  some  acres  of  ground  purchased  for  it  by  the  king  and  the 
states,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  city  by  a  very  high 
walL  ...  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  for  the  honour  of 
this  city,  that  it  has  always,  since  the  reformation,  been  very 
zealous  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  liberty  of  tlie 
snbjeot." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

(A.D.    1715  TO  A.D.    173a) 

The  Fir^  Olasgow  Kewapaper — Manufacture  of  Tobacco,  Soap, 
(Vnd  Sugar — Improvement  of  the  University — The  DvxUinge 
and  Hdbita  of  the  People — FInglish  EnmUy  to  the  Olaagow 
Tbbacco  Merchants — ITie  Shawjield  Riots  and  Imprisonment 
of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magi^mUea — Institution  of  a 
^inniTig  School. 

In  one  important  respect  the  rebellion  of  1715  was  memoraUe 
for  Qla^ow,  for,  during  its  progress,  the  first  newspaper  was 
started  m  the  city.  Robert  Sanders,  of  Auldbouse,  was  still 
printing  and  pablishing  books,  for  the  most  part  of  a  religious 
and  moral  class.  His  shop  was  first  in  the  Grammar  School 
Wynd,  but  nltimatelv  he  removed  to  the  Saltmarket  A  brother 
craitsman,  named  Hugh  Brown,  had  also  settled  in  Glasgow, 
and  among  the  works  published  by  him  was  The  Jacobite  Curse, 
or  Sascomm,iiniaaUon  of  King  George,  an  octavo  volume,  dated 
1714.    EndeavtmiB  had  been  made  to  establish  a  printer  in  coq- 
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necUon  with  ihe  UQivenity,  as  the  authorities  there  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  have  even  one  aheet  riffhtly 
printed — not  a  &vourable  teetimony  to  the  productions  cu  the 
local  tradesmen.  Donald  Qoran,  a  merchant,  bad  gone  into  the 
bosinees  about  1714,  under  the  benign  patronage  of  the  unirer- 
Bity ;  but  somehow  or  other  Brown  had,  io  the  imprint  to  the 
Jacobite  Gurae,  called  himself,  the  university  printer.  The 
principal  and  professors  were  scandalised  at  having  their  insti- 
tation  in  any  way  identified  with  this  work,  and  ailer  an  inter- 
view with  Qovan,  they  issued  a  statement  setting  forth  that 
Brown  was  not  their  printer,  and  that  he  had  published  the 
pamphlet  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Qovan,  who 
seems  then  to  have  been  Brown's  employer.  As  Gh)van  had 
received  his  appointment  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  he  would 
probably  be  the  printer  of  the  first  Glasgow  newspaper,  which 
made  its  appearance  on  the  14th  November,  1715.  This  was 
"  The  Olaagow  Gourant,  containing  the  occurrences  both  at  Home 
and  Abroad :  Glasgow,  printed  for  R.  T.,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
Printing  House  in  the  Colledge,  and  at  the  Post  Office,  Price 
Three  half-pence. — N.B.  Regular  customers  to  be  charged  only 
one  Fenny."  The  prospectus  then  issued  bore  that  "  this  Paper 
is  to  be  printed  uiree  times  every  week  for  the  Use  of  the 
CoantTy  round;  any  Gentleman  or  Minister,  or  any  other  who 
wants  them,  may  have  them  at  the  ITniveisitia's  Printing  House, 
or  at  the  Post  Office.  It's  hoped  this  Paper  will  give  satisfactioa 
to  the  Readers,  and  that  they  will  encourage  it  by  sending 
Subscriptions  for  one  Year,  half  Year,  or  Quarterly,  to  the  above 
directed  Places,  where  they  shall  be  served  at  a  most  easie  Rate. 
Advertisements  are  be  taken  in  at  either  the  Printing  House  in 
the  Oolledge,  or  Post  Office.  The  Gentlemen  in  the  Towns  of 
Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  Inverness,  Brechen,  Dundee,  St  John- 
•toun,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Inveraiy,  Dum&ies,  Lanerk,  Hamil- 
toun,  Irvine,  Air,  Kilmarnock,  and  Stianraer,  are  desired  to  send 
by  Post  any  News  they  have,  and  especially  Sea-Port  Towns,  to 
advise  what  ships  come  in  or  sail  off  from  those  Ports."  The 
CounuU,  published  on  Tuesdays,  ThurBdays,  and  Saturdays,  was 
a  small  quarto  twelve-page  paper ;  and  the  matter  it  contained 
oonsisted  principally  of  extracts  from  London  and  foreign  news- 
papers, while  there  were  occasional  letters,  poetical  efFumons,  and 
scraps  of  local  intelligence.  In  the  second  number  there  was  a 
letter  from  Ex-Provost  Aird  to  the  Lord  Provost,  detajling  the 
movementa  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  at  Stirling.  The  promoters 
aeem  to  have  oonuder^  the  name  inappropnata,  for  the  fourth 
Dumber  was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Weet  Oowatry 
XnteUigenee.  It  is  believed  not  to  have  lived  longer  than  May, 
17l6>  sixty-seven  numbers  having  been  issued  oy  that  tjme. 
On  one  of  tJie  copies  <^  this  paper  under  its  new  nam^  the 
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imprint  is : — "  Glasgow.  Printed,  and  aro  to  be  sold  by  Bobert 
Jonnston  in  his  shop  a.t  the  Cross;  where  adrertisementB  are 
taken  in."  There  was,  however,  no  uniformity  in  this  respect. 
Glasgow  would,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  be  indebted 
to  the  Edinburgh  papers  for  news  from  the  great  world  outside, 
and  to  rumour  and  the  gossip  of  garrulous  packmen  for  local  or 
district  intelligence. 

The  merchants  and  people  of  Glasgow  had  by  this  time  felt 
the  advantages  of  the  Union,  which,  as  already  stated,  opened  up 
the  American  colonies  to  them.  Their  tobacco  trade  was  assum- 
ing large  proportions,  Unable  yet  to  supply  themselves  with 
ships,  they  chartered  vessels  belonging  to  Wbitehaven  to  convey 
their  finished  goods  to  Yirgiuia  and  Maryland,  whence  the 
tobacco  leaf  was  brought  in  return,  and  manulactured  to  such 
advantage  that  Glasgow  merchants  had  n  monopoly  of  the 
French  supply,  and  could  even  undersell  the  Euglish  merchants  in 
their  own  markets.  This  was  due,  in  a  lai^  measure,  to  cash 
transactions  with  the  American  producers,  but  it  caused  their 
southern  rivals  to  raise  the /ama  against  them  that  they  were 
not  trading  fairly.  A  complaint  to  that  effect  was  made  to  the 
Customs  Commissionera.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  and  th© 
trade  continued  so  satbfactory  that  in  1718,  Glasgow  was  again 
in  possession  of  a  ship  of  its  own.  This  was  a  vessel  of  sixty 
tons,  built  at  Greenock.  Another  industry,  seemingly  in  a 
flourishing  condition  at  this  time,  was  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  company  formed  in  1667,  though  the  fishing  branch  of  their 
business  nad  failed,  had  been  highly  successful  with  their  soap 
manufactory,  which  was  situated  in  the  Oandleriggs.  The  name 
of  this  street  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  locality  of 
the  soap  and  candle  works  of  the  city,  and  that  it  passed  through 
a  field  which  was  let  in  "  rigs  "  to  the  neighbouring  residentera. 
The  company  was  enterprising  enough  to  be  the  first  advertisers 
in  the  Courant,  when  tney  informed  the  public  that  "  any  one 
who  wants  good  black  or  speckled  soap,  may  be  served  by  Kobert 
Luke,  manager  of  the  Soaperie  of  Glasgow,  at  reasonable  rates." 
The  curing  of  herrings,  and  their  export  to  France  and  Holland, 
continued  to  be  extensively  carried  on.  'Xlie  sugar-refining  trade 
was  in  B  prosperous  condition,  but  it,  also,  waa  subjected  to  a 
little  annoyance  by  the  authoritiea  The  refinera  of  Glasgow 
and  Leitfa  had  long  enjoyed  exemption  from  import  duties,  but  ia 
1715,  the  Crown  instituted  a  process  against  them  for  the  byegone 
duties.  They  were  found  liable  in  the  sum  of  £40,000  sterling ; 
but,  as  the  trade  was  unable  to  meet  such  a  demand,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  result  that  the  exchequer  remitted 
the  award  on  the  condition  that  the  manufacturers  relinquish 
the  privilege  of  exemption  formerly  held  by  them,  and  subject 
themselves  to  the  operaUona  of  the  excise. 
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Passing  from  the  private  adventures  of  the  citizens,  it  may  be 
veil  to  aee  what  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  were  doine 
for  Glasgow.  In  January,  1718,  they  received,  through  Qanid 
Campbell  of  Shawfield,  the  distnct  member  of  Parliunent,  the 
sum  of  £735,  13b.  5d.  sterling,  voted  by  Parliament  to  de&ay 
their  expenses  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Jacobite  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  rising.  Hitfaei'to  complete 
darkness  had  prevailed  within  the  burgh  after  ^htfall,  bat  in 
this  year  the  first  street  lamps  were  erected.  l€ey  were  of  a 
coniral  form,  and  were  supplied  with  tallow-wicks.     In  January, 

1719,  the  dty  treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay  William  Stewart 
and  his  son,  gardeners  at  the  head  of  the  Cajidleriggs,  ^108, 16s. 
4d.  Scots  (£9,  Is.  4^d.  sterling)  for  the  damage  done  to  their  apple 
trees,  goosebeny  and  currant  bushes,  &c.,  in  the  preparations 
then  being  made  for  the  erection  of  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Bamsbom  Kirk.  On  the  Slat  March,  1720,  the  magis- 
trates and  council,  coosidering  that  the  provost  had  to  maintain 
a  suitable  position  in  the  city,  agreed  to  make  him  a  yearly 
allowance  to  defray  the  expenses  in  furnishing  wines  for  the 
euterteinment  of  gentlemen  who  had  occasion  to  wait  upon  him 
at  his  house.  No  doubt  he  would  also  be  supplied  with  wines 
for  exercising  civic  hospitality  in  the  council  chambers. 

In  Bcholafitic  matters  the  city  had  progressed  greatly  within 
the  few  previous  years.  The  university  was  becoming  more 
complete,  and  more  fitted  for  the  duties  it  was  called  upon  to 
perform.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  its  teaching  staff 
consisted  of  the  Principal,  and  seven  professors,  whose  respective 
branches  were — Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Greek,  Divinity,  Humanity,  and  Mathematics.     By 

1720,  five  additional  chairs  had  been  instituted : — Oriental 
lAnguagea,  in  1709;  Physic,  in  1713;  Civil  Law  and  Law  of 
Scotland,  in  1713;  Anatomv,  in  1718;  and  Ecclesiastic^ 
History,  in  1720.  Houses  for  toe  accomtnodation  of  the  Principal 
and  two  Professors  of  Divinity  had  been  erected  when  the 
univetsity  buildings  were  renewed  and  enlarged  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  1720,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  construction  of  houses  for  the  other  professors. 

The  people  of  Glasgow  were  then  very  simple  iu  their  habits. 
Their  finest  bouses  were  such  as  might  have  been  seen  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  vidnity  of  the  High  Street,  Saltmarket,  Bridgegate, 
and  Main  Street,  Gorbals,  anil  in  respect  of  accommodation  and 
general  airangement  would  now  be  considered  insanitary.  A 
aelf-contained  house  was  almost  unknown,  the  better  classes 
oontootiog  themselves  with  fiats  entering  from  a  common  stair. 
The  only  public  room  these  dwellings  contained  was  a  dining 
room ;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  special  occasions  only,  and  a 
fiimily  ordinarily  took  their  food  in  one  of  their  bed-rooms.    At 
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all  meals  the  diet  was  of  the  most  unpretentioiu,  bat  pluD  and 
aubstaatial,  Datura  The  dinner  hoor  was  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenooQ,  and  after  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  went 
to  business,  while  the  ladies  devoted  themselves  to  their  house- 
hold duties.  Tea  was  taken  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  the  gentlemen,  who  rarely  appeared  at  these  repasts,  repaired 
to  their  public-house  clubs,  where  they  drank,  smoked,  and 
talked  until  nine  o'clock,  when  they  went  home  as  well  as 
{nrcumstances  would  permit. 

But  while  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  thus  iodustrioasly 
attending  to  their  own  business,  and  becoming  wealthy  in 
coniiequence,  their  English  rivals  in  the  tobacco  trade  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  cripple  their  enierprise,  and  divert 
the  pro6t8  from  them  to  the  co^rs  of  the  south.  The  merchants 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Whitehaven,  were  still  being 
nnderaold  by  the  merchants  of  StMungo,  and  they  made  further 
representations  to  the  Treasury,  which  amounted  to  charges 
against  the  Glasgow  traders  of  defrauding  the  public  revenue  so 
as  to  be  able  to  sell  at  lower  prices.  An  inquiry  was  instituted 
in  1721  into  the  basis  of  these  allegations,  with  the  result  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  found  "  that  the  complaints  of  the 
merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  &c.,  are 
groundless,  and  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  envy,  and  not  from  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  trade,  or  of  the  king's  revenue."  The 
English  merchants  appealed  to  Parliament,  and  Commiasionen 
from  the  House  of  C!ommons  were  sent  to  Glasgow  in  1722.  He 
tobacco  manufacturers  of  the  city  endeavoured  to  rebut  the 
chai^^  laid  against  them ;  but,  in  1723,  it  is  related  by  Gibson 
{EieL  Olaa.,  p.  208),  new  officers  were  appointed  at  the  ports  of 
Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow,  who  put  the  trade  under  such  re- 
strictions as  successfully  interfered  with  its  prosperity.  Bills  of 
equity  were  filed  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  Glasgow  mer- 
chants in  relation  to  the  cargoes  of  no  less  than  thirty-three  ships, 
and  they  bad  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  or  not  they  had 
imported  in  these  vessels  any,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  more  tobacco 
than  had  been  exported,  and  if  they  had  faithfully  paid  the 
king's  duty.     This  state  of  matters  continued  for  several  years. 

A  further  development  of  the  printing  trade  in  Glasgow  had 
taken  place  within  the  past  few  years.  James  and  William 
Duncan  had  commenced  business,  in  1718,  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt- 
market  ;  and  under  the  same  year  references  are  made  to  "  James 
Duncan,  letter  founder  in  Glasgow,"  The  types  he  used  were  very 
primitive  in  their  form,  but  to  his  enterprise  Glasgow  is  indebted 
lor  its  first  type-founder.  The  brothers  continued  in  partnership 
for  two  years,  and  in  1720  they  separated.  William  printed  untU 
1738,  among  bis  works  being  Buchanan's  History  oftha  Sv-mame 
of  Budianan,  published  in  1723.    James  was  in  business  for  m 
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quarter  of  a  century  later.  Another  printer  was  Thomas 
Ctawfoid,  who,  in  1721,  iasned  from  his  press  an  octavo  Tolnma 
on  TK»  WreMlvnga  of  ihe  ChurtJt  of  SeotlMid.  Tba  Town 
Council  seemed  willin?  to  encoarage  litetaiy  effort  withiD  their 
jurisdiction ;  and,  on  uie  21st  September,  1723,  they  granted  a 
small  sum  to  James  Robison,  scboolmaster,  for  his  encouragemeat 
in  preparing  and  printing  a  little  book  entiUed  A  Dialogue  Betwitet 
a  Young  Lady  and  her  School  Master,  showirig  the  righi  vny  of 
SiHahimg.    The  title  itself  was  worth  the  grant. 

The  year  1724i  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  completion  and 
opening  of  the  Ramshom,  or  St.  David's  Church,  b^un  in  1721. 
It  was  the  fifth  church  in  Qlasgow,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  shows  an 
increasing  population.  Candleriggs  and  King  Street,  then 
known  as  New  Street,  had  been  opened  up  in  1722,  and  the 
<aty  was  alowly  spreading  to  the  westward.  The  western 
suburbs  were  about  to  be  formed ;  and,  in  1725,  Anderscm  of 
Stobcross  prepared  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  village  on  his 
property. 

In  many  respects  the  year  1725  was  important  in  the  histoiy 
of  Qlasgow,  and  not  the  least  noteworthy  event  of  that  year 
was  the  introduction  into  the  city  of  the  manufacture  of  white 
linen.  Several  gentlemen  of  substance  entered  into  the  venture, 
and  brought  the  necessary  workers  from  Holland  and  Ireland ; 
bat  the  progress  of  the  new  industry  was  at  first  very  slow,  and 
it  was  a  consideiablo  time  before  it  attained  to  any  great 
dimensions.  Of  a  different  character,  but  consequent  upon  the 
wealth  which  these  additional  manufactures  were  bringing  to 
the  city,  was  the  institution  of  the  Buchanan  Society.  A 
number  of  gentlemen,  in  the  year  1725,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  the  puipose  of  assisting  deserving  widows 
and  children  of  that  name.  WhUe  lefemng  to  such  a  bene- 
volent institution,  it  may  he  stated  that  two  years  later,  in 
1727,  another  of  a  similar  nature,  tiie  Bighland  Society,  was 
instituted  for  the  assistance  of  Highlanders  and  their  children. 

Bat  certainly  the  event  of  the  year  which  possessed  the  most 
immediate  interest  to  the  inhatatuits,  was  the  imposition  of  tite 
malt  tax.  The  revenues  of  Scotland  were  in  an  unsatJafactory 
condition,  and  it  was  considered  proper  by  the  Government  to 
propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  Uie  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
sixpence  on  every  barrel  of  beer  brewed  in  the  country ;  but^ 
as  a  bitter  outcry  followed  Uie  publicity  of  the  scheme,  the 
proposed  impost  was  ultimately  reduced  to  threepence.  The 
Jacobites,  who  formed  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  popula- 
ti<Mi,  were  then  in  a  state  of  thinly  "  veiled  rebellion,"  and  th^ 
took  every  chance  of  annoying  the  Qovemment  by  tumults  and 
petty  raids.    This  tax  gave  excellent  opportunity  for  fostering 
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an  ftgitatioD,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
There  were,  hovever,  other  elements  at  work  to  make  the 
people  resist  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  the  most  important 
beiDg  that,  as  their  &vourite  and  almost  only  beverage  vas 
beer,  its  eost  would  be  largely  increased  to  them.  The  Scotch 
members  of  Parliament— among  them  Daniel  Campbell  of 
Shawfield,  then  member  for  the  Glasgow  district  of  burghs — 
bad  agreed  to  the  modified  tax  of  threepence  per  barrel,  and  it 
was  accordingly  approved  by  Parliament.  The  23rd  June, 
1725,  was  the  day  fixed  for  it  tciking  effect,  and  in  Glasgow  the 
excise  officers  were  prevented  from  executing  their  duties  by 
the  action  of  crowds  of  persons  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Next  day  the  city  was  in  an  excited  state,  and  the  popular 
feeling  was  not  improved  by  the  appearance,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  of  two  companies  of  Lord  Deloraine's  Regiment 
of  Foot,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bushell.  The  magis- 
trates gave  orders  for  the  preparation  of  the  guard-house,  t£en 
situated  at  the  western  corner  of  the  Candleriggs  and  Trongate, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  who  numbered  fully  100 
men.  The  populace  had  hitherto  shown  the  utmost  contempt 
for  the  soldiers,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  town's- 
officers  while  executing  the  orders  of  the  magistrates.  These 
officers  were  turned  out  of  the  guard-house  by  the  people,  the 
place  was  locked  up,  and  the  keys  were  carried  away.  Provost 
Miller,  afraid  of  a  collision  between  the  military  and  the 
inhabitants,  gave  instructions  for  quartering  the  former  through- 
out the  city  for  the  night;  and  he  and  his  fellow  magistrates,  in 
company  with  Campl^ll  of  Blytfaswood,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
retired  to  the  Tolbootb,  where  they  waited  until  nine  o'clock, 
but  as  no  rioting  seemed  to  be  afoot,  they  adjourned  to  a  tavern. 
What  has  been  related  may  be  regarded  as  the  introduction 
to  most  serious  dieturbances.  Campbell  of  Shawfield  had  his 
Glasgow  house  in  the  Trongate,  facing  the  Stockwell,  and  its 
site  was  on  ground  afterwards  taken  in  the  formation  of  Glass- 
ford  Street.  It  was  erected  in  1711,  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
elegant  mansion  in  the  city  of  which  it  was  the  westmost 
buuding.  Campbell  and  his  family  had  removed,  on  the  22nd 
June,  to  their  country  residence  at  Woodhall,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  it  was  believed  by  some  that  this  movement  was 
because  of  information  he  had  received  of  the  probable  course 
of  events.  Whether  it  be  the  case  or  not  that  an  attack  upon 
bis  house  in  the  Trongate  was  premeditated  by  the  people  is  <^ 
no  great  importance,  out  it  seems  a  rumour  had  become  preva- 
lent that  Campbell  had  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  the  troops.  A 
large  crowd,  armed  with  hatchets  and  weapons  of  various  kinds, 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Shawfield'e  house.  An  alarm  was 
carried  to  tiie  provost  and   ma^trates,  who  endeavoured  to 
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persuade  the  rioten  to  desist ;  but  tha  ciy  of  "  Down  Tritii 
Shawfield's  booael  No  malt  tax  I"  put  the  mob  ioto  each  a 
frenzy  that  the  mansioii  was  soou  completely  gutted.  The 
militaiy  seem  to  have  been  absent  while  this  was  taking  place, 
for  about  midnight,  when  the  magisttates  were  deliberating  on 
their  serious  position,  Captain  Busnell  sent  a  messenger  to  them 
asking  if  he  should  parade  bla  men.  The  provost  thought  that 
manceuvre  ioadviaable.  This  occurred  on  the  S4£  June. 
Kezt  day  t^e  passages  of  Campbell's  house  were  shut  up  by 
order  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  troops  obtained  possession  of 
the  guard-house.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  crowds  assem- 
bled in  the  Trongate,  and,  preliminary  to  another  visit  to  the 
ruined  mansion,  they  amused  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at 
the  sentinels  in  front  of  the  guard-bouse.  Captain  Bushell, 
annoyed  at  this,  ordered  his  men  to  form  into  a  hollow  square  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  each  side  of  the  square  facing  the  four 
streets  which  here  centred — Trongate  (east),  Trongate  (west), 
Candleri^B,  and  New  or  King  Street.  The  crowd  continued 
their  stone-throwing,  and  tiie  soldiers  received  the  order  to  Hre. 
This  they  did,  and  two  of  the  towns-people  fell  dead.  The 
provost  and  magistrates,  then  in  the  council  chambers,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Bushell  objecting  to  his  having  taken  such  an  extreme 
step  without  their  sanction,  but  the  answer  he  returned  was 
that  he  and  those  with  him  would  not  submit  quietly  to  be 
knocked  down  with  stones.  The  death  of  the  two  man  so  exas- 
perated the  people,  that  they  broke  open  the  doors  of  tha  town 
magazine  and  armed  themselves,  and  the  fire-bell  was  rung  to 
alarm  the  city.  Provost  Miller,  seeing  tiie  collision  which  must 
ensue  wonld  certainly  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  troops, 
requested  Captain  Bushell  to  withdraw.  While  the  captain  was 
acting  upon  the  suggestion,  the  citizens  in  great  force  attacked 
his  men,  who  again  fired  with  fatal  effect.  At  last  they  were 
able  to  retire  to  Dumbarton  Castle.  In  these  skirmishes  nine 
people  were  killed  and  seventeen  were  wounded.  Two  of  the 
soldiers  were  captured  by  the  mob,  but  ona  made  his  escape, 
and  the  other  was  rescued  iiom  abuse  by  some  of  tha  more 
prudent  citizens. 

The  CaUdoniam.  Mercury,  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  in  its 
issue  of  the  29th  June,  contained  an  account  of  tne  riots,  and 
alleged  that  the  provost  and  magistrates  had  been  accessories  to 
them,  in  that  they  had  not  used  their  proper  influence  with  the 
people.  The  report  ^rew  the  most  damaging  refiecttons  on  the 
authorities  of  this  taij.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  prepared 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  first  offered  it  to  the 
editor  of  tna  Oaaravi,  another  metropolitan  newspaper,  but  he 
declined  to  use  it  on  account  of  the  statements  it  contained,  and 
it  was  sent  to  the  Mercury.    On  the  7th  of  July,  the  magisbates 
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of  Glasgow  approved  of  tJieir  yendon  of  the  riots  being  sent  to 
the  Cbunitt^,  oat  the  editor  of  th&t  jonnul  was  order^  by  the 
mag^stntes  of  Edinburgh  not  to  pablish  it,  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment ;  and  hawkeis  of  printed  copies  of  the  Ola^ow 
statement  were  put  under  a  similar  restraint 

The  Qovemment  became  alarmed  at  the  serions  natnie  of  the 
disturbances,  and  on  the  9th  of  Jnly,  General  Wade  manned  on 
Glasgow  with  Deloraine's  Regiment  of  Foot,  dz  troops  of  the 
Boyal  Dragoons,  a  troop  of  the  Earl  of  Stair's  Dragoons,  and  a 
company  of  Highlanders.  He  had  also  with  him  one  piece  of 
artillery,  and  a  lai^  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores.  The 
Lord-Advocate,  Duncan  Forbes,  accompanied  this  force  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  precc^itions  concerning  the  riots.     Kineteen 

Jersona  were  apprehended  and  lodged  in  prison,  and  on  the  16th 
uly,  they  were  despatched  to  Edinburgh  under  the  escort  of 
Captain  Bushell  and  the  two  companies  he  had  with  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  disturbance.  The  Lord- Advocate  also 
thougnt  it  proper  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
Provost  Miller,  Bailies  John  Stirling,  James  Johnston,  and  James 
Mitchell,  Dean  of  Guild  John  Stark,  and  Deacon-Convener  John 
Armour,  all  for  complicity  in  the  riots.  They  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tolhooth,  bail  being  refused ;  and  they  were,  on  &iturdsy 
the  17th  July,  sent  to  Edinburgh  in  charge  of  a  guard  of  the  Royal 
Dragoons.  Both  the  sets  of  prisonera  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  19th  July,  and  they  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  governor  of  the  castle;  Next  day,  the 
Ijords  of  Justiciary  unanimously  granted  the  application  of  the 
ma^trates  to  be  admitted  to  rail;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  Slst^ 
two  of  their  number  returned  to  Glasgow.  About  six  miles  from 
tiie  dty  they  were  received  by  two  hundred  citizens  on  horse- 
back, who  formed  themselves  into  a  guard  of  honour,  and  the 
magistrates'  entry  into  "St.  Mungo's  Freedom"  was  triumphal 
in  ita  character,  bells  being  rung,  and  every  other  demonstration 
cJ  joy  being  shown.  The  trial  of  the  rioters  took  place  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  when  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  eight  penone  were  liberated, 
and  the  others  were  whipped  throu^  the  streets  of  Qla^^w. 
The  city  magistrate  raised  a  criminal  process  against  Captain 
Bushell  for  the  murder  of  those  killed  oj  the  soldiers;  but  the 
Solicitoi^General,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord-Advocate,  refused 
his  concurrence,  and  the  case  fell  tlirough.  Bushell,  it  is 
stated,  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 


mpbell  of  Shawfield,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
through  having  fanned  tiie  customs  leviable  in  the  Firiih  of 
Clyde,  ^plied  to  I^riiament,  in  1726,  for  redress  of  the  damage 
he  had  msteined  during  the  riots,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
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passed  a  resolution  eaabliag  the  king  to  grant  him  the  sum  of 
£6,080  out  of  the  supplies.  The  magistrates  of  Qlasgow  had,  oq 
the  Slst  July,  1725,  forwarded  to  Ms  majesty  an  address,  in 
which  was  embodied  their  statement  of  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. On  the  14th  of  August  following,  a  reply  was  received 
from  the  king's  secretary,  stating  that  he  was  sorry  the  magis- 
trates' account  did  not  agree  with  the  one  furnished  by  the  Lord- 
Advocate.  Now  they  had  to  repay  the  grant,  and  on  the  26th 
April,  1726,  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the  money  by  a  tax  on  the 
ale  and  beer  sold  in  the  city.  The  money  was  afterwards 
borrowed,  and  repaid  from  these  taxes.  After  this,  Campbell,  it 
is  stated,  purchased  the  island  of  Islay  with  the  indemnity 
money,  and  thus  founded  the  well-known  family  of  the  Gamp- 
.  bells  of  Islay.  Such  were  the  Shawfield  riots  and  their  results, 
and  their  story  certainly  contains  some  curious  points.  Their 
whole  cost  to  the  city  was  something  approaching  £10,000. 

Qlasgow  pr«^ressed  peaceably  during  the  next  few  years. 
Dean  of  Qnild  Stark,  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Shaw- 
field afiair,  was,  on  the  25th  September,  1725,  refunded  the  £60 
sterling  he  had  paid  in  'London  for  a  fire-engine  for  the  use  of 
tlie  city.  On  the  22nd  January  of  the  following  year  special 
precautions  were  ordered  by  the  Town  Council  to  be  taken  for 
the  prevention  of  fires  in  sugar-houses.  An  act  was  passed  by 
the  council  on  the  11th  March,  1726,  relative  to  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  cotton  handkerdiiefs,  the  special  provisions  of  it 
being  that  &lse  or  loose  colours  were  not  to  be  used,  and  huid- 
ken£iefs  were  not  to  be  made  shorter  In  length  than  they  were 
in  breadUi — they  were,  presumably,  to  be  m»le  square. 

In  October,  1728,  an  interesting  appointment  was  made.  The 
Town  Council  then  approved  of  a  contract  between  tiia  ma^s- 
trates  and  Susannah  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Bev.  Archibald 
Wallace,  minister  of  Cardrosa,  by  which  Mre.  Wallace  was  nomi- 
nated mistredb  of  the  public  school  erected  in  the  city  for  teach- 
ing ^ris  "  to  spin  flax  into  fine  yam  fit  for  making  thread  or 
oambrick."  The  lady  was  to  receive  an  annual "  encouragement " 
of  £30  sterliag,  granted  by  the  Commissionem  and  Trustees  of 
the  Improvement  of  Fisheries  and  If anu&ctories  in  Scotland. 

Within  the  next  two  years  nothing  vety  eventful  occurred  in 
the  bistoty  of  Uie  city. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Deacriptimi  of  Qlaarjow  by  Daniel  Defoe — Its  Appearance  and 
Manufactitrea. 

DaK£EL  Defoe,  the  celebrated  author  of  BobiTiaon  Cruaoe,  made 
a  tour  throagh  Scotland  in  the  be^nomg  of  Uie  eigbteentb 
century,  and  he  published  an  account  of  it  in  1727.  He  appears 
to  have  taken  great  pains  to  inform  bimsalf  on  the  various 
points  of  interest  relating  to  the  places  be  visited,  and  his 
description  of  QIassow  is  remarkably  complete.  The  following 
is  what  appears  in  tbe  fifth  edition  of  his  Tour: — 

"  Glasgow  is  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  beiag, 
for  its  commerce  and  riches,  the  second  in  this  northern  part  of 
Oreat  Britain.  It  is  a  large,  stately,  and  well-built  city, 
standing  on  a  plain,  in  a  manner  four-square;  and  the  four 
principal  streets  are  the  &irest  for  breadth,  and  the  finest  built 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  one  city  together.  The  houses  are  all 
of  fitonc,  and  generally  uniform  in  lieight,  as  well  as  in  front. 
The  lower  stories,  for  the  most  part,  stand  on  vast  square  Doric 
columns,  with  arches,  which  open  into  the  shops,  adding  to  ijie 
strength,  as  well  as  beauty,  of  the  building.  In  a  word,  'tis 
one  of  the  cleanliest,  most  beautiful,  and  best-built  cities  in 
Great  Britain. 

"  It  stands  on  the  side  of  an  hill,  sloping  to  the  river.  Only 
that  part  next  the  river,  for  near  one-thira  of  the  city,  is  flat, 
and  by  this  means  exposed  to  the  water,  upon  any  extraordinaiT 
flood.  It  is  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  is 
not  navigable  to  the  town  but  by  small  vesseU.  Its  port 
therefore  is  Newport-Glasgow,  which  stands  near  the  Clyde's 
mouth,  and  is  an  harbour  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden.  Here 
it  is,  on  a  good  wharf  or  quay,  the  merchants  load  and  unload. 
Their  custom-house  is  also  nere,  and  their  ships  are  here  repaired, 
laid  up,  and  fitted  out  either  here,  or  at  Greenock,  where  work 
is  well  done,  and  labour  cheap." 

After  referring  to  the  "noble  bridge"  over  the  Clyde,  the 
tolbooth  and  the  Cross,  the  university  and  the  cathedr^,  in 
terms  which  need  not  here  be  reproduced,  Defoe  proceeds : — 

"  Glasgow  is  a  city  of  business,  and  has  the  face  of  foreign 
as  well  as  domestick  trade ;  nay,  I  may  say,  'tis  the  only  city  in 
Scotland,  at  this  time,  that  apparently  increases  in  both.  The 
union  has,  indeed,  answered  its  end  to  them,  more  than  to  any 
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other  part  of  the  kingdom,  their  trade  being  new  formed  by  it; 
for  as  the  union  opened  the  door  to  the  Scots  into  oar  American 
colonies,  the  Olaagow  merchants  presently  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  though,  at  its  first  concerting,  the  rabble  of  this 
city  made  a  formidable  attempt  to  prevent  it,  yet  afterwards 
they  knew  better,  when  tbey  foand  the  great  iacrease  of  their 
trade  by  it ;  for  they  now  send  near  50  sail  of  ships  every  yeM 
to  Yirgmia,  New-England,  and  other  Eogliah  colonies  in  America. 
"  But  if  this  city  could  liave  a  communication  with  the  firth  of 
Forth,  so  aa  to  send  their  tobacco  and  sugar  hy  water  to 
AUoway  below  Stirlio?,  as  they  might  from  thence  afain  to 
London,  Holland,  Hati^urgh,  and  the  Baltic,  they  wouM  very 
probably  in  a  few  years  double  their  trade. 

"  The  share  they  have  in  the  herring-fishery  is  very  connder- 
able ;  and  they  cure  the  herrings  so  well,  and  so  much  better 
than  they  are  done  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  a 
Glasgow  nerring  is  esteemed  as  good  as  a  Dutch  one. 

"  I  have  no  room  to  enlai^  upon  the  home  trade  of  this  city, 
which  is  very  considerable  in  many  things.  I  shall  therefore 
touch  at  some  few  particulars: 

"  1.  Here  are  two  very  handsome  sugar-baking  houses,  carried 
on  hy  skilful  persons,  with  large  stocks,  and  to  a  very  great 
perfection.  Here  is  likewise  a  large  distillery,  for  distilUng 
spirits  from  the  melasses  drawn  from  sugars,  by  which  ihey 
enjoyed  a  vast  advantage  for  a  time,  by  a  reserved  article  in 
the  union,  freeing  them  from  English  duties. 

"  2,  Here  b  a  manufacture  of  plaiding,  a  stuGT  cross-striped 
with  yellow,  red,  and  other  mixtures,  for  the  plaids  or  veils 
worn  W  the  women  in  Scotland. 

"  3.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  muslins,  which  they  make  so  good 
and  fine,  that  great  quantities  of  them  are  sent  into  England, 
and  to  the  British  plantations,  where  they  sell  at  a  good  price. 
They  are  generally  striped,  and  are  very  much  used  for  aprons 
by  uie  lames,  and  sometimes  in  head-cloths  by  the  meaner  sort 
of  EiDglish  women. 

"  4.  Here  is  also  a  linen  manufacture;  but  as  that  is  in  common 
with  all  parts  of  Scotland,  which  improve  in  it  daily,  I  will  not 
insist  upon  it,  as  a  peculiar,  here,  though  they  znake  a  very 
great  quantity  of  it)  and  send  it  to  the  plantations,  as  their 
principal  merchandize.  Nor  are  the  Scots  without  a  supply 
of  goods  for  sotting  their  cargoes  to  the  English  colonies,  without 
sending  to  England  for  them;  and  it  is  necessary  to  mention* 
it  here,  because  it  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  the  Scots 
conld  not  send  a  sortahle  cargo  to  America,  without  buying  from 
Sn^and ;  which,  coming  through  many  hands,  and  by  a  long 
carriage,  moat  consequently  be  so  dear,  that  the  English  mer- 
chants can  onder-sell  them. 
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"It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  some  things  cannot  be  had 
here  ao  well  aa  from  England,  so  as  to  make  out  'such  a  eortable 
cargo  as  the  yirginia  merchants  in  London  ship  off,  frhose 
entries  at  the  custom-house  sometimes  consist  of  two  hundred 
particulars,  as  tin,  turnery,  millinery,  upholstery,  cutlery,  and 
other  Crooked-Lone  wares ;  in  short,  somewhat  of  every  thing, 
either  for  wearing  or  house-furniture,  building  houses  or  ships. 

"  But  though  tJie  Scots  cannot  do  all  this,  we  may  reckon  up 
what  they  can  furnifib,  which  they  have  not  only  in  sufficient 
quantities,  but  some  in  greater  perfection  than  in  England  Itself. 

"  1.  They  have  woolen  manufactures  of  their  own,  such  as 
Stirling  seizes,  Musselburgh  stuffs,  Aberdeen  stockens,  Edin* 
burgh  shalloons,  blankets,  &c. 

"  2.  The  trade  with  England  being  open,  they  have  now  all 
the  Manchester,  ShefSeld,  and  Birmingham  wares,  and  likewise 
the  cloths,  kerseys,  halfthicks,  duffels,  stockens,  and  coarse 
manufactures  of  the  north  of  England,  brought  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  to  them  by  horse-packs,  as  they  are  carried  to  London, 
it  being  at  a  less  distance. 

"3.  They  have  linens  of  most  kinds,  especially  diapers  and 
table-linen,  damasks,  and  many  other  sorts  not  known  in 
England,  and  cheaper  than  there,  because  made  at  their  own 
doors. 

"4.  What  linens  they  want  from  Holland  or  Hamburgh, 
they  import  from  thence,  as  cheap  as  the  English  can  do ;  and 
for  musAos,  their  own  are  very  acceptable,  and  cheaper  than  in 
England. 

"  5.  Gloves  they  make  better  and  cheaper  than  in  England ; 
for  they  send  great  quantities  thither. 

"  6.  Another  article,  which  is  very  considerable  here,  is, 
servants,  whom  they  can  transport  in  greater  plenty,  and  upon 
better  terms,  than  the  English,  without  the  scandalous  art  o£ 
kidnapping,  wheedling,  betraying,  and  the  like ;  for  the  poor 
people  offer  themselves  fast  enough,  and  think  it  their  advantage, 
as  it  certainly  is,  to  serve  out  their  times  soberly  in  the  foreign, 
plantations,  and  then  become  diligent  planters  for  themselves ; 
which  is  a  much  wiser  course,  than  to  turn  thieves,  and  then  ba 
transported  to  save  them  from  the  gallows.  This  may  be  given 
OS  a  reason,  and,  I  believe,  it  is  the  onlj'  one,  why  so  many  mora 
of  the  Scot«  servants  who  go  over  to  Virginia,  settle  and  thrive 
there,  than  of  the  English;  which  is  so  certainly  true,  that,  if  it 
holds  on  for  many  years  more,  Virginia  may  be  rather  called  & 
Scots  than  an  English  plantation. 

"I  might  mention  many  other  particulars;  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  the  Scots  merchauta  are  not  at  a  loss,  how  to  make 
up  sortable  cargoes  to  send  to  the  plantations  ;  and  that,  if  we 
can  outdo  them  in  some  things,  they  are  able  to  outdo  us  ia 
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others.  If  they  are  nnder  any  disadvanta^^ies  in  the  trade  I  nm 
speaking  of,  it  is,  that  they  may  not,  perhaps,  have  so  easy  a 
vend  and  conBumption  for  the  goods  they  hring  back,  as  the 
English  have  at  London,  Bristol,  or  Liverpool ;  for  which  reason, 
they  have  lately  set  up  a  wharf  at  Alloway  in  the  Forth ,  whence 
tiiey  send  their  tobacco  and  su^irs  thither  hy  land-carriage,  and~ 
ship  them  off  from  thence  for  Holland,  Hambuigh,  or  London,  as 
the  market  offers  ;  and  indeed  they  carry  on  a  profitable  trade 
with  England  in  tobacco,  which,  from  the  difference  of  duty,  &c, 
they  do  with  no  small  advantage. 

"Now,  though  the  carrying  their  tobacco  and  sugars  several 
miles  over  land  may  be  some  disadvantage;  yet,  if  on  the  other 
band,  it  be  calculated,  how  much  sooner  the  voyage  is  made  from 
Glasgow  to  the  capes  of  Vii^^ia,  than  from  London,  the  difference 
will  be  made  up  in  the  freight,  and  in  the  expense  of  tJbe  ships, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  when  the  chanel  is  thronged  with 
privateers,  and  the  ships  wait  to  go  in  fleets  for  fear  of  enemies ; 
for  the  Glasgow  vessels  are  no  sooner  out  of  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
hut  they  stretch  away  to  the  north-west,  are  out  of  the  road  of 
the  privateers  immediately,  and  are  often  at  the  capes  of  Virginia 
before  the  London  ships  get  clear  of  the  chanel.  Nay,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  there  must  always  be  allowed  one  time  with 
another,  at  least  fourteen  or  twenty  days'  difference  in  the 
voyage,  both  going  out  and  coming  in,  which,  taken  together,  is 
a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  whole  voyage ;  and,  considering 
wear  and  tear,  victuals  and  wages,  this  makes  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  trade. 

"  One  thing  still  I  must  take  notice  of,  before  I  quit  Glasgow. 
I  have  mentioned,  more  than  once,  the  duties  laid  on  ale  and  beer 
sold  in  divers  towns  in  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  and  public 
emolument  of  the  said  towus;  but  have  here  to  take  notice  of 
the  like  duty  laid  for  a  different  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
punishment.     The  case  was  this : 

"When  the  malt-duty  was  extended,  for  the  first  time,  to 
Scotland,  it  occasioned  much  murmuring;  and  particularly  Daniel 
Campbell,  Esq.,  who  lived  at  Glasgow  and  was  member  for  that 
town,  having  given  his  vote  for  it  in  parliament,  the  populace 
rose,  entered  his  house,  destroyed  all  his  goods  and  furniture,  and 
committed  other  acts  of  violence  and  outrage. 

"  This  the  legislature  resenting,  as  a  defiance  of  lawful  authority, 
an  act  passed,  m  the  12th  of  King  George  I.,  1725,  to  take  from 
the  town  of  Glasgow  the  benefits  of  an  act  before  passed,  for  laying 
a  duty  of  two  penies  Scots  on  every  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brewed 
for  sale  in  the  said  city,  and  its  privileges ;  and  vesting  it,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  which  was  for  thirteen  years  to  come 
(viz.,  from  1725  to  1738),  in  his  majesty,  to  be  put  under  the 
commissioneis  of  excise,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  £6,080,  for 
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satisfying  the  d&mages  and  lo.>>.ses  sustained  by  Ur.  Campbell  in 
the  said  riot ;  but  it  provided,  that  when  tbe  said  bohi  was  psid, 
the  duty  of  two  penies  Scots  was  to  return,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  to  the  magistrates,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  granted.  This  occasioned  no  good  blood,  it  may 
be  believed,  between  the  city  and  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  yet,  this 
was  not  the  last  time  tiiis  city  had  the  honour  to  be  repreaented 
in  parliament  by  the  aarae  gentleman,  as  it  is  joined  with  the 
burghs  of  Renfrew,  Ruglen,  and  Dunbarton ! — So  placable,  and 
so  forgiving,  arc  the  generous  Scottish  nation ;  or,  at  least,  so 
little  title  has  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  particular  to  tbe  national 
motto  of  Scotland !  Nor  did  this  good  beha\-iour  of  theira  turn 
out  to  its  disadvantage ;  for,  in  the  9th  of  George  II.,  a  new  act 
passed,  continuing  t!ie  former  act  for  twenty-five  years  longer, 
and  extending  it  to  the  villages  of  Gorbells,  and  Port-Glasgow, 
both  which  place.s  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
reaped  all  their  advantages  from  its  neighbourhood ;  the  latter 
especially,  at  which  the  people  of  Glasgow  had  built,  and  con- 
stantly maintained,  a  veiy  commodious  harbour,  and  yet  were 
neither  of  them  in  the  former  act." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

(A.D.  1730  TO  A.D.  1745.) 

Commerce  and  Manufactures — Erection  of  Uie  Town'a  Hoepiial 
— Presentation  of  tlis  Staiue  of  King  WilHatn  III.  to  lie 
City — M'Ure'a  "Kj«w  of  the  CUy  of  Glasgow" — Deepening  the 
Clyde— Dr.  Alexander  Carlyl^s  Ojiiniona  Omcerning  the  Giiy 
and  its  Inhabitants — Robert  WodrovJ,  tlie  Historian  of  tks 
Church. 

Glasgow  was  now  becoming  a  place  of  manufactnres.  Its 
people  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  trade,  aod 
they  were  willing  to  enter  upon  whatever  exhibited  any  prospect 
of  success.  They  were  busy  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  the 
local  industries,  and  to  engage  in  augmented  traffic  with  foreign 
countries;  and  in  the  period  firom  1730  to  1745,  a  large  number 
of  new  branches  of  business  was  introduced  into  the  city. 

In  the  year  1730,  tbe  Srst  gloss-bottle  work  was  erected,  oa 
ground  fronting  the  river,  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Jamaica 
Street,  though  that  thorou^fare  was  then  non-existent.  Tbe 
site  of  tbe  present  Costom  House  was  probably  the  location  of 
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the  works.  The  trade,  however,  was  bo  exceedingly  limited 
tbat  the  workmen  were  only  employed  four  months  la  the  year. 
This  work  was  erected  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Old  Green 
— a  strip  of  land  parallel  to  the  river,  extending  from  Stockwell 
Street  to  Jamuca  Street,  then,  and  for  some  years  later,  a 
&8faionahle  promenade.  According  to  Cleland  [Rise  arid  Pro- 
gress, App.,  p.  273),  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  at  the  Laigh  Qreen 
were  rugged  in  1730,  and  its  bed  was  very  unequal.  During 
that  year,  James  Moor,  a  land-surveyor,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord-Frovost  Geoige  Murdoch,  made  a  plan  of  the  Green  and 
the  portion  of  the  river  adjoining  it;  and  from  that  plan  it 
appeared  that  the  extent  of  the  ground  was  fully  fifty-nine 
acres,  and  that  there  was  an  island  in  the  Clyde  of  fully  an  acre 
in  extent.  The  Merchants'  Lane,  leading  off  the  Bridgegate, 
was  then  used  aa  a  horse-road  to  a  ford,  which  came  out  on  the 
Gorbals  side,  near  the  place  where  the  Union  Bailway  bridge  is 
now  situated.  The  principal  salmon  shoots  then  on  the  river 
were  at  the  island  referred  to,  and  on  a  bank  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Kutherglen  Bridge.  The  first  bleachfield  connected 
with  the  city  waa  commenc«i  in  this  year,  at  Wellhousej  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Trustees  for  Manufactures. 

In  the  foUowing  year,  1731,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  established 
a  branch  in  Glasgow.  This  concern  was  originated  by  Paterson — 
the  promoter  of  the  Darien  Expedition,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England — in  1695 ;  and,  in  1697,  the  managers  sent  a 
branch  to  Glasgow,  but  as  it  was  ansaocessful,  it  was  with- 
drawn in  the  same  year.  The  reason  for  the  failure  was  that 
Glasgow  merchants  had  really  no  use  for  such  an  establishment. 
However,  in  1731,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  seemed 
to  consider  that  the  rapidly  increasing  commerce  and  trade  of 
Glasgow  would  have  rendered  a  bank  necessary,  and  they 
aoconlingly  re-eetablished  their  branch.  On  this  occasion,  as 
on  the  former,  the  step  was  premature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  small  trade  and  the  poverty  of  the  merchants,  as  because  the 
city  traders,  when  in  need  of  money,  could  obtain  it  from  private 
bankeis.  This  is  shown  from  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  in  July,  1730,  stating  that 
James  Stewart,  merchant,  at  the  head  of  the  Saltmarket,  in 
Glasgow,  was  willing  to  negotiate  with  all  persons  who  had 
occasion  to  buy  or  sell  bills  of  exchange,  or  wanted  money  to 
borrow,  or  had  money  to  lend  at  intwest  Probably,  there 
would  be  one  or  two  more  of  this  class  of  traders,  and  there 
would  consequently  be  no  room  for  the  Eidinbargh  bankers.  In 
the  September  of  this  year,  the  Town  Council  bought  "  spinning 
wheells,  and  chack  wbedls,  and  chack  reella,"  for  use  in  the 
Qirls'  Spinning  School.  The  manufacture  of  thread  was  aJso 
begnn  on  a  small  scale. 
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The  manufacture  of  what  are  kDown  as  inkle-wares  was 
commenced  in  Glasgow  in  1732,  by  Alexander  Harvey,  a  city 
merchant.  He  had  the  enterprise  to  go  to  Holland,  the  seat 
of  the  manufacture,  and,  having  pnrchasod  two  looma,  and 
engaged  an  experienced  Dutch  workman,  he  returned  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  introduced  the  trade,  then  totally  unknown  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  very  successful  from  the  first,  hut,  unfortunately, 
the  Dutchman  quarrelled  with  his  employer,  and  making  his  way 
to  Manchester,  ne  initiated  the  people  there  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  trade.  The  patrons  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  in  1743,  sold 
to  the  Inkle  Factory  Company  three  roods  of  ground  in  the 
RamBhom  yard,  at  a  yearly  feu  of  £33,  15s.  Scots  (i:2,  16s.  3d. 
sterling),  and  this  transaction  would  probably  be  due  to  aa 
extension  of  business.  Of  another  kind,  but  no  lese  important 
in  its  results,  was  the  institution  in  this  year  of  the  Snutbfield 
Company,  for  the  manufacture  for  export  trade  of  ironmongeiy 
goods,  such  as  nails,  hinges,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  locks,  &c.     ft  is 

Srohably  the  premises  of  this  company  that  M'Ure  (fiw(.  Olaa., 
['Vean's  Ed.,  p.  257)  describes  as  being  "built  on  an  eminency  near 
the  north-side  of  the  great  key,  or  harbour,  at  the  Breamielaw," 
and  of  which  he  states  the  proprietors  to  be  Bailie  John  Craig, 
Bobert  Luke,  goldsmith  and  eity  treasurer,  and  Allan  Dreghom, 
deacon  of  the  Incorporation  of  Wrights.  He  says  it  is  "  a  great 
building  of  ashler-work  for  accommodating  a  great  manufactory 
of  all  sorts  of  iron  work,  from  a  lock  and  key  to  an  anchor  of 
the  greatest  size."  Developing  their  resources  still  further,  the 
Glasgow  merchaote  in  this,  or  the  preceding  year,  opened  a  trade 
in  sugar  and  rum  with  the  West  Indies. 

The  year  1733  is  chiefiy  notable  to  Glasgow  oh  account  of  the 
erection  of  the  Town's  Hospital.  It  wasl)uilt  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  Town  Council,  General  Session,  Trades  House,  and 
Merchants  House,  and  from  assessments,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  poor,  who,  under  the  system  of  out-door 
relief  hitherto  pursued,  were  becoming  rather  burdensome  on 
the  community.  It  was  opened  on  the  15th  November,  1733. 
The  building  is  thus  enthusiastically,  though  incoherently,  de- 
scribed by  M'Ure  {Hiat.  Qlaa.,  M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  251),  who  wrote 
three  years  after  its  erection : — "  As  you  walk  westward  from 
the  great  bridge  [now  Stockwell  Bridge],  towards  the  stately 
harbour  of  the  city,  stands  the  most  celebrated  hospital  built  by 
the  city  of  Glasgow  for  alimenting  and  educating  one  hundred 
and  £fty-two  poor  decayed  old  men,  widows,  and  orphans  of 
this  city.  The  building  is  of  modem  fashion,  and  exceeds  any 
of  that  kind  in  Europe,  and  is  admired  by  strangers,  who  affirnos 
that  Sutton's  hospital  called  the  charter-house  at  London,  which 
indeed  is  a  noble  foundation :  but  the  house  neither  of  that,  nor 
Christ's  Church,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  at  Rome  or  Veoice, 
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cornea  not  up  to  the  magnificence  of  this  building,  when  it  is 
finished,  resembling  more  like  a  pal&ce,  than  a  habitation  for 
neceasitous  old  people  and  children.  I  confess  Heriot's  hospital 
at  Edinburgh  is  more  embellished  over  the  windows  thereof. 
Our  hospital  is  likewise  accommodated  with  a  fine  well,  and 
stately  garden,  fenced  round  with  a  carious  wall  of  ashler  work, 
together  with  a  handsome  chapel  and  hall  for  the  poor  people 
and  boys  to  eat  in."  While  engaged  in  looking  bo  well  to  the 
interests  of  their  own  poor,  the  community  of  Glasgow  did  not 
fail  to  lend  a  helping  band  to  distressed  neighbours,  and  a 
disastrous  fire  having  occurred  in  Ptdsley  in  this  same  year, 
1733,  the  Town  Council  of  the  city  voted  £40  sterling  to  the 
sufierers. 

The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  had,  in  1729,  sold  the  lands  of 
Provan,  cousistiog  of  2,012  acres,  which  had  come  into  their 
possession  after  the  Reformation,  for  the  sum  of  £64>,495, 12s. 
Scots  (£5,374,  12s.  8d.  sterling),  and  an  annual  feu-duty  of 
£103,  8s.  sterling.  In  the  year  1734  they  appointed  the  first 
Bailie  of  Provan. 

The  equestrian  titatue  of  King  William  III.  at  the  Cross  was 
erected  in  173S,  having  been  presented  to  the  city  by  one  of  its 
natives,  James  Macrae,  then  Governor  of  Madras.  The  venerable 
M'Ure  became  poetic  over  the  event,  and,  prompted  more  by  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  cause  than  by  the  "Bivine  afflatus,"  he  con- 
structed a  poem  of  fifty -four  lines,  commencing — 

"  With  RT>tefD]  hearts  the  itatna  wa  reoeiTe 
Of  great  King  William  glarions  and  brave, 

'hePrinceofOi  

~  e  prond  opjui 
roiu  thonghti 
it  tyrants  and  oppiesson  fi 

{Biri.  <Tl(M.,\M''Vean's  Ed,  p.  256.)  At  this  period  the  town's 
herd  drove  the  covs  belonging  to  the  bui^esses  to  the  north-west 
common,  in  the  neighbouAowi  of  Port-Dundaa  Road,  by  way  of 
Cow  Loan,  now  Queen  Street,  and  Cowcsddena,  then  pasture 
land,  where  the  cows  were  milked.  The  city  treasurer's  accounts 
for  this  year,  1735,  show  a  sum  paid  to  Walter  Lang,  taxman  of 
the  multures  and  "trone,"  to  refund  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 
"steel  milna  set  up  in  Calton."  A  small  sum  was  also  paid  to 
Robert  M'Kell,  a  stranger  millwright,  for  having  made  a  machine 
for  slitting,  clipping,  and  rolling  iron.  The  entry  relating  to 
Lang  may  possibly  refer  to  a  manufactoiy  established  in  the 
CaltoQ  that  year  for  making  turret-bells,  of  which  seveisl  werA 
then  cast  bearing  the  inscription — "Feme,  Fecit,  Calton." 
Glasgow  had  by  this  time  become  noted  for  the  manu&ctare  of 
saddles,  an  industry  begun  in  1735,  but  which  until  1735  was  la 
a  poor  condition. 
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After  having  come  Uirough  a  period  of  great  depreBsion,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Fsrliameot,  the  Glasgow  tobacco 
merchants  encountered  the  returning  tide  of  revival  in  1735. 
They  establiehed  agents  and  partners  in  the  tobacco-producing 
colonies,  and  conducted  their  business  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  formerly.  The  Clyde  shipping  of  this  year  numbered 
tdzty-seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,600  tons. 
The  destination  of  Hf  teen  of  them  was  Virginia ;  four  were  for 
Jamaica ;  two  for  Antigua ;  two  for  St.  Kitts ;  six  for  London ; 
three  for  Boston ;  four  for  the  Straits  Settlements ;  one  for 
Gibraltar ;  one  for  Barbadoes ;  two  for  Holland ;  and  seven  for 
Stockholm.  The  others  were  employed  in  the  river,  coasUng, 
and  Irish  trades. 

The  year  1736  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  then 
the  first  history  of  Glasgow  was  issued  by  John  M'TJre,  the  derk 
to  the  Register  of  the  Sasines  of  the  butgh.  M'Ure  was  bora 
about  the  year  1651,  and  had  family  relationship  with  some  of  the 
local  gentry.  Little  is  known  concerning  bis  life,  and  the  Httle 
be  has  supplied  in  his  own  book  is  confused  and  unintelligible. 
However,  after  occupying  the  post  mentioned  for  some  years, 
he  seems,  in  the  decline  of  his  days,  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
issuing  a  history  of  his  native  city — an  idea  hitherto  unacted 
upon,  and  one  which  his  official  position  gave  him  considerable 
facilities  to  carry  out.  This  work  was  published ,  as  already  stated, 
in  1736,  when  its  author  would  be  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  it  is  entitled' — A  View  of  the.  City  of  Olaagow  ;  or, 
an  Account  of  its  Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress,  with  a  more  par- 
ticular Description  tiiereof  than  has  hitherto  been  hnovm.  The 
title-page  further  conveys  the  information  that  the  book  is 
"illustrated  with  many  curious  and  useful  Observations  and 
Refiectiona ; "  and  that  the  facts  it  contains  had  been  "  col- 
lected from  many  antient  Kccords,  Charters,  and  other  antient 
Vouchers,  and  from  the  best  Historians  and  private  Manuscripts." 
The  imprint  is — "  Glasgow ;  Printed  by  James  Duncan,  Printer 
to  the  City,  and  are  sola  at  his  shop,  near  Gibson's- Wynd,  in  the 
Saltmarket  Street,  MDCCXXXVL*'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
Provost,  Uagistrates,  and  Council  of  the  city  for  1736  ;  and  on 
tiie  4th  October  of  that  year,  the  author  presented  a  petition  to 
Uie  Town  Council  ci'aving  from  them  "  some  consideration  for 
defraying  his  charges  in  putting  forth  a  book  which  he  calls 
The  Hyatory  of  (lu  Freseiit  State  of  the  City."  The  petition  was 
remitted  to  the  annual  committee,  and  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
&Toarab]y  received. 

This  is  neither  time  nor  place  to  refer  to  the  literary  merits 
or  demerits  of  U'Ure's  history.  The  facts  remain  that  it  was 
the  first  attempt  to  collect  together  what  would  form  an  account 
of  the  city;  that  the  inaterinls  could   not  have  been  obtained 
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tiien  without  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labour ;  and  that  as 
the  book  has  been,  and  must  necessarily  be  in  the  future  as 'it 
lias  been  in  the  past,  the  primary  foundation  upon  which  the 
snbsequent  historians  of  Glaagow  have  constructed  their  works, 
it  would  be  ungracious,  probably  unjust,  to  criticise  it  on  modem 
lines. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  M'Ure's  history  is  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  appesraDce  and  the  trade  of  Glasgow  in  his  own 
time;  and  the  following  general  summary  of  it  may  prove 
acceptable. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  is  stated  by  M'TJre  to  have  been,  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  his  history,  1892  ells  in  length  from 
north  to  souui,  a  measurement  which  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  stated  to  be  about  equal  to  a  mUe  and  one-third: 
while  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  city,  fi-om  the  west  end  of 
Bottenrow  to  the  east  end  of  Drygate,  was  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  Molendinar  Bum  skirted  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  town,  crossed  the  Gallowgate,  ran  close  to  the 
esst  side  of  the  Saltmarket,  and  joined  the  Clyde  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bridgegate.  It  was  crossed,  witliin  the  city,  by 
ei^t  stone  bridges.  St.  Enoch's  Bum,  which  had  its  course 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  was  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges, 
before  its  waters  mingled  with  the  Clyde,  at  a  little  to  the  west 
of  what  was  then  the  only  Glasgow  bridge  across  the  Clyde, 
but  the  successor  of  which  is  now  designated  sb  Stockwell 
Bridge.  Glasgow  was  then  in  possession  of  three  parks.  The 
first  was  known  as  Craig's  Park,  on  the  side  of  the  Molendinar, 
opposite  the  Cathedral,  which  then,  as  now,  was  the  property 
ta  the  Merchants  House.  It  had,  some  time  prior  to  1736,  been 
planted  with  fir  trees,  from  which  it  derived  what  is  perhaps 
the  better  known  name  of  Firpark.  There  was,  second,  the 
Kew  Green,  "  adorned  with  pleasant  galleries  of  elm  trees,"  but 
now  called  Glasgow  Green.  It  was  2,500  ells,  fully  a  mile  and 
three-quartetB,  in  length.  In  the  summer  months  two  or  three 
lundred  women  were  to  be  seen  at  a  time  bleaching  on  it  the 
clothes  they  had  washed  in  the  Clyde ;  and  there  was  built  on 
it  a  lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town's-herd,  who  watched 
the  cattle  grazed  upon  this  portion  of  the  burgh  lands.  The  Old 
Green,  as  it  was  called,  extended  from  the  foot  of  Stockwell  to 
the  site  of  the  present  Jamaica  Street  It  was  ornamented  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  trees ;  in  it  was  a  rope-work,  giving  employment 
to  about  twenty  men ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  it,  as  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  page,  was  the  glass-work.  The  city  was  accommo- 
dated with  four  malt  mills,  paying  yearly  seven  or  eight  thousand 
merks,  about  £400  sterling.  There  were  eleven  or  twelve 
coal-pits  within  two  miles  of  the  burgb ;  there  were  sixteen 
public,  and  several  private  wells  in  the  city ;  there  was  abnn- 
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dance  of  free-stone  to  be  had  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity ; 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  slates,  from  Bute,  "  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  they  being,  as  it  were,  set  with 
diamonds  and  chrystal ; "  and  timber  was  brought  from  Norway 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Here  is  a  delightful  picture : — "  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  corn-fields,  kitchen  and  fiower  gardens, 
and  beautiful  orchyards,  abounding  with  fruits  of  all  sorts, 
which  by  reason  of  the  open  and  large  streets,  send  forth  a 
pleasant  and  odoriferous  smell"  (M'Vean's  Eki,  p.  122).  The 
salmon  fishing  was  then  on  the  decline,  "  by  reason  of  lyming 
of  land  and  steeping  green  lint  in  the  river,  which  kills  the 
salmon."  There  were  twenty  stone  bridges,  twelve  within  and 
eight  without  the  city,  built  by  the  inhabitants ;  there  were 
eight  gates;  ten  principal  streets;  and  seventeen  lanes  or 
wynds.  The  High  Street  and  High  Kirk  Street  were  about 
three-quavtera  of  a  mile  in  length ;  Drygate  Street,  about  half 
a  mile  in  length,  contained  the  Glasgow  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose ;  Rottenrow  Street  was  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  long;  Oallowgate  Street  was  nearly  three-quartera  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  seems  to  have  been  principally  occupied  by 
the  better-class  merchants  and  lawyers  of  the  city ;  Saltmarket 
Street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  was  also  a  fashionable 
quarter,  and  confined  "the  great  and  stately  tenement  of  land 
built  by  the  deceast  Walter  Gibson,  merchant  and  late  provost 
of  Glusgow,  standing  upon  eighteen  stately  pillars  or  arches,  and 
adorned  with  the  several  orders  of  architecture.  .  .  .  This 
magnificent  structure  is  admir'd  by  all  foreigners  and  strangers" 
(M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  126);  Gibson's  Lane,  or  Princes  Street,  was 
occupied  by  the  best  people  of  the  city,  in  addition  to  accommo- 
dating the  Post-office  of  the  time ;  Bridge  Street,  or  Bridgegate 
Street,  contained  several  of  the  residences  of  important  trades- 
men and  merchants,  among  the  latter  being  Colin  Campbell  of 
Blythswood  ;  Stockwell  Street  was  then'comparatively  new,  and 
contained  the  city  houses  of  several  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
district ;  and  St.  Enoch's  Street,  or  Trongate,  was  very  &shion- 
able,  on  the  line  of  it  being  the  house  built  by  Campbell  of 
Shawficld,  and  adverted  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  then  possessed 
by  Col.  Wm.  M'Dowall  of  Castle-Semple,  together  with  the 
guard-house,  the  fiesh-market,  and,  of  course,  the  Tron  Kirk 
and  the  Tolbooth.     This  concludes   M'Ure's   list   of   the   ten 

Principal  streets;  and  the  names  of  the  seventeen  wynds  or 
mes  need  only  be  mentioned : — Limmerfield  Wynd,  from 
Drygate  to  High  Kirk  Street ;  Oreyfriars  Wynd ;  New  Vennel ; 
Grammar  School  Wynd ;  Blackfriars  Wynd ;  Bell's  Wynd, 
which  "  hath  a  noble  gate  and  entry  of  curious  workmanship 
that  excells  all  others  in  the  city ; "  Old  Yennel ;  King's  Street ; 
Spoutmonth  Wynd;    Bakers'  Wynd,  or  St.  Andrew  Street; 
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Armour's  Wynd ;  Main's  Wynd,  or  Back  Wynd ;  New  Wynd ; 
Old  Wynd ;  Aird's  Wynd,  or  Qoosednbs ;  Moodie's  Wynd,  and 
St.  Enoch's  Wynd.  Curiously  enough  there  is  no  meation 
made  of  Candleriggs  Street,  which  bad  been  formed  some 
time  prior  to  1736.  This  ia  the  illustration  which  M'TJre 
{M'Vean's  Ed.,  p.  133)  uses  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  city: — 
"The  live  large  streets  of  this  city  may  he  justly  compared  to 
a  double  wooden  comb,  viz.,  the  street,  the  wood  in  the  middle, 
and  the  teeth  of  each  side,  the  dosses  or  small  lanes."  This 
author  also  gives  a  list  of  144  shopkeepers  then  in  the  eity. 
The  "  public  works  "  he  enumerates  are : — Wester  Sugar  Work, 
in  Stockwell  Street ;  the  Easter  Sugar  Work,  in  Gallowgate ; 
the  South  Sugar  Work,  at  the  foot  of  Stockwell  Street ;  the 
King  Street  Sugar  Work ;  the  Rope  Work  on  the  Old  Green ; 
three  tanyards  and  a  brewery  on  the  Molendinar;  an  iron  work 
at  the  Broomielaw ;  tobacco  spinning  factory  in  King  Street ; 
a  linen  mannfactory;  and  "the  little  sugar-house"  in  King 
Street. 

So  much  for  M'Ure.  He  died  in  1747,  in  the  ninety-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  year  173G  the  music  bells  in  the  Cross  Steeple  were 
finished,  the  cost  of  them  having  been  £316,  Is.  9d.  sterling ; 
and,  in  1739,  the  erection  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  was  com- 
menced. On  the  20th  October,  1739,  it  was  remitted  by  the 
Town  Council  to  the  magisti-ates  to  obtain  authentic  copies  of 
the  city  charters  and  papers,  which  had  been  carried  away  at 
the  Reformation  in  1560  by  Archbishop  Beaton,  and  which  were 
then  deposited  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris. 

On  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  January, 
1739,  a  violent  storm  burst  over  the  city,  and  caused  so  much 
damage  to  the  Cathedral  thafthe  magistrates  made  application 
to  the  Exchequer  for  £400  sterling  to  assist  in  repairing  the 
church.  In  the  November  of  this  year  a  company,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Glasgow,  was  started,  under 
the  name  of  the  Glasgow  Cattle  Slaugbteriog  Company,  but  in 
the  February  of  1740  the  firm  ceased  opeiations.  The  Cattle 
Market  was  at  this  time  oqtside  the  West  Port,  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  Trongate  end  of  Stockwell  Street;  beef  was  2d. 
the  lb.;  and  the  price  of  cattle  was  so  low  that  this  company 
was  able  to  buy  fifty  head  of  cattle  for  the  slump  sum  of  £100 
sterling. 

The  population  of  Glasgow  was,  in  the  year  1740,  no  less  than 
17,043,  being  an  increase  of  3,211  over  the  return  for  1712.  The 
magistrates  and  Town  Council  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to 
make  the  city  a  river  port  of  greater  importance  than  it  then 
was,  but  the  extreme  Bhallowness  of  the  Clyde  was  for  some 
time  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
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that  project.  They  were,  however,  groping  for  a  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem,  and  on  the  8th  May,  1740,  they  agreed  "that 
a  tryal  be  made  this  season,  of  deepening  the  river,  by  caiying 
away  the  banks  below  the  Broomielaw,  and  remitt  to  the  magis- 
trates to  cause  do  the  same,  and  go  the  length  of  £100  stcrhng 
of  charges  thereupon,  and  to  cause  build  a  flatt-bottomed  boat 
for  carying  off  tne  sand  and  chingle  from  the  banks."  This 
was  done,  but  to  no  advantage.  In  1741  the  Rev.  James  Fisher 
became  the  6rst  Secession  minister  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1742  the 
congregation  entered  their  new  church  in  Shuttle  Street.  On 
the  20th  July  of  the  same  year  The  Glasgow  Journal  was 
begun.  It  was  edited  by  Andrew  Stalker,  and  was  printed  by 
Robert  Ure  k  Co.  for  Andrew  Stalker  and  Alexander  Carlile, 
booksellers.  The  magistrates  and  council  in  March,  174S,  re- 
quested Neil  Buchanan,  then  M.P.  tor  the  Glasgow  District,  to 
support  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  septennial  in  favour  of  triennial 
Parliaments.  In  1742,  also,  lawns,  or  cambric,  were  begun  to  he 
manufactured  in  the  city ;  and  the  first  printfield  belonging  to 
its  citizens  was  fitted  up  in  this  year  at  FoUokshaws  by  Messrs. 
Ingram  &  Co.  By  1743  the  population  had  still  further  in- 
creased to  18,366. 

Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  minister  of  Inveresk,  gives  in  his 
autobiography  some  veiy  readable  notes  oonccming  the  state  of 
Glasgow  during  the  years  1743  and  1744.  He  was  for  two  years 
a  student  at  the  university, '  and  mixed  in  the  beet  society. 
Carlyle  says  {Aviobiography,  1860  Ed.,  p.  67,  et  aeo.)  that  one 
difference  be  remarked  between  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
that  of  EdinbuTgh,  where  he  had  previously  been,  was  that, 
although  there  appeared  to  be  a  marked  superiority  in  the  best 
scholars  and  most  diligent  students  of  Edinburgh,  yet  in  Glasgow 
learning  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  more  importance,  and  the 
habit  of  application  was  much  more  general.  The  chief  branches 
of  trade  in  the  city  were  with  Vir^nia  in  tobacco,  and  in  sugar 
and  rum  with  the  West  Indies ;  but  there  were  not  manufac- 
tures sufficient,  either  in  the  city  or  at  Paisley,  to  make  up  a 
sortable  cargo  for  Vii^;inia,  and  for  that  purpose  Glasgow  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Manchester,  Manu- 
fiu^ores  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  inkle  factory  was  shown 
to  strangers  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  merchants,  however, 
Carlyle  adds,  had  industry  and  habits  of  business,  and  were 
ready  to  seize  with  eagerness,  and  prosecute  with  vigour,  eveiy 
new  object  in  commerce  or  manufactures  that  promi^d  success. 
Few  of  them  could  be  called  learned  men,  but  Provost  Andrew 
Cochrane  had  founded  a  weekly  club  for  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  trade  in  all  its  branches.  Provost 
Cochmne  was  himself  a  man  of  high  talent  and  education,  and 
he  was  of  great  service  to  Adam  Smith  in  collecting  materiAla 
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for  Tke  WeaUh  of  NatUma.  The  people  of  Qlaagow  at  that  time 
were  very  far  Mhind,  Dot  oqIj  id  their  mauDer  of  living,  but 
also  in  those  accoDiplishments  aod  that  taste  which  heloDj^ed  to 
people  of  opulence,  much  more  to  persons  of  educsUon.  Only  a 
few  families  pretended  to  be  gentry ;  aDd  the  rest  were  shop- 
keepers and  mechanics,  or  sncceseful  pedlars,  who  occnpied  large 
warerooms  full  of  manufactured  goods  of  all  sorts  for  furnishing 
cargoes  to  Virginia.  It  was  usueiI  for  the  sons  of  merchants  to 
attend  the  college  for  one  or  two  sessions,  but  very  few  of  them 
completed  their  academical  education.  Id  this  respect  the  females 
were  worse  off,  for  at  that  time  there  was  oeither  a  teacher  of 
French  DOr  music  in  the  city,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
young  ladies  were  entirely  without  accomplishments,  and  in 
general  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  good  looks  and  fine 
clothes,  for  their  manners  were  ungainly.  The  manner  of  living 
in  the  city  was  "coarse  and  vulgar"  The  wealthier  portion  of 
the  citizens  did  nc^  know  how  to  give  good  dinneis ;  not  above 
half-a-dozen  &milies  kept  men-servants ;  and  there  were  neither 
post-chaises  nor  hackney  coaches  in  town,  hut  only  two  or  three 
sedan  chairs.  The  merchants  usually  took  an  early  dinner  at 
home,  and  then  repaired  in  companies  of  four  or  five  to  a  tavero, 
where  they  read  the  newspapers  over  a  bottle  of  cluet  or  a  bowl 
of  punch,  always  retumiog  home  at  nine  o'clock.  The  students 
of  the  university  had  a  club  for  reviewing  books  and  reading 
papers,  which  met  weekly  in  Dugald's  Tavern  at  the  Cross,  where 
titey  dined  on  beefirteak  and  pancakes  to  the  value  of  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.  each.  Among  those  then  at  Qlasgow  College  were  Walter, 
Lord  Blantyre;  LordCassillis;  and  Andrew  Hamilton,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  so  studious  and  diligent  in  his  habits 
that  Carlyle  remarks  that  he  came  before  the  world  more  fitted 
to  be  a  professor  than  an  earl.  As  a  conclusion  to  this  summary 
of  Carlyle's  opinions  of  Qlasgow,  an  amusing  stoiy  which  he 
relates  may  be  re-told.  He  and  some  others  paid  a  visit  to  Fort- 
Glasgow  in  the  month  of  March  or  April  of  1744,  and  while  in 
an  inn  there  awaiting  their  dinner,  they  were  alarmed  by  lamen- 
tations from  the  kitchen.  Going  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
they  found  that  Peden'a  Propheciea  had  got  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  women,  and  she  had  read  from  it  that  the  Clyde  was 
to  run  with  blood  in  1744.  Their  consternation  was  great,  bat 
the  visitors  succeeded  in  pacifying  them. 

The  first  public  slaughter-house  in  Glasgow  was  built  in  1744, 
at  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde,  a  short  distance  east  of  Stockwell 
Street.  Another  encroadunent  on  the  Green  was  attempted  in 
the  beginning  of  1745.  A  company  had  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Town  Council  requesting  that  they  might  he  granted  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Green  upon  which  to  erect  works  where  Vbey 
could  "  cany  on  ane  woolen  mannf actoiy ; "  and  on  the  26ui 
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March,  1745,  tbe  council  passed  an  act  convejing  to  the  company 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  from  the  Green.  There  was 
to  be  an  annual  feu-duty  of  40b.  sterling  paid  to  the  corporation, 
with  a  dnplication  every  twenty  years.  From  some  unexplained 
reason  the  agreement  was  never  carried  out,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  may  have  been  the  cause. 

This  work  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  incomplete  did  it  not 
notice  the  life  of  one  of  Glasgow's  most  illustrious  citizens,  in 
tbe  person  of  Robert  Wodrow,  the  author  of  the  History  of^tx 
Sufftringa  of  Uie  Ohurch  of  Scotland.  Wodrow  was  bom  in 
Glasgow  in  the  year  1679,  and  was  the  second  son  of  James 
Wodrow,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.  In  1691  he 
entered  oa  a  divinity  student  in  the  college;  and  during  his 
educational  course,  he  not  only  wrought  faithfully  at  his  minis- 
terial studies,  but  be  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
historical  and  antiquarian  research.  He  obtained  presentation 
to  the  parish  of  E^twood,  at  Polloksbaws,  in  1703,  from  Sir 
John  Maxwell  of  Nether  PoUok,  a  distant  relation  of  his 
family.  Here  Wodrow  faithfully  performed  his  parochial 
duties,  but  as  the  parish  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  Scotland, 
his  work  was  consequently  light,  and  be  was  able  to  devote  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  his  &vourite  studies  in  history  and 
antiquities.  In  1707  he  began  his  history  of  the  church,  and 
after  fourteen  years'  labour  it  was  published,  in  1721  and  1722, 
in  three  large  folio  volumes.  The  excellence  of  the  work  was 
quickly  acknowledged,  and  George  L  gave  an  order  to  the 
Scottish  Exchequer  for  tbe  payment  of  an  honorarium  of 
one  hundred  guineas  to  the  author,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
majesty's  favourable  opinion  of  his  merits.  Wodrow  was  a 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  he  held  a  high  position  in  the 
church  courts,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  day.  After  a  busy  life, 
in  which  he  collected  a  great  mass  of  literary  and  historical 
material  never  published,  he  died  on  the  21st  March,  1734,  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  ia 
Eastwood  churchyard. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

(A.D.  i;J5-49.) 

The  Bti}dlion  of  '45 — The  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  Scared  hy 
"  The  "Woflnderer" — The  Prince  and  his  Army  Visit  Glasgow 
— The  Magiatraiea  Compelled  to  Supply  the  Highlanders  with 
Clothing — Review  on  the  Green — The  Glasgow  Volunteers  at 
Ftdhirk—Bejoicin^a  in  the  City  over  the  Battle  of  Cultoden — 
Glasgovj  Compensated  by  Parliament. 

Although  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715  wag  quelled  by  the 
Hanoverian  government  of  Great  Britain  without  Glasgow 
being  the  scene  of  any  of  the  more  stin-iog  incident'^  of  the 
campaign,  that  city  did  not  escape  active  participation  in  the 
events  of  1745-6. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
who  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  1715,  and  grandson  of  James  II., 
landed  at  Boradale,  in  Lochaber,  in  the  month  of  July,  1745, 
with  the  intention  of  making  another  attempt  to  wrest  they 
crown  of  Great  Britain  from  the  House  of  Hanover  and  restore 
it  to  his  own  family.  The  Highland  chieftains,  discon- 
tented with  the  existing  government,  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  be  had  around  him  a  considerable  force 
of  clansmen.  The  prince  then  commenced  his  march  southward, 
and  having  outwitted  General  Cope,  who  was  sent  against  him, 
he  arrived  in  tho  vicinity  of  Stirling  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  Lowlands  had  beeu  thrown  into  consteruation 
at  the  news  of  the  rising,  and  all  the  cities  and  towns  well 
affected  to  the  Government  had  taken  immediate  precautions 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the  authority  of 
King  George  II.  Glasgow,  among  the  rest,  had  done  so,  and 
had  volunteera  in  readiness  for  active  service,  while  scouts  were 
Bent  out  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Highlanders  and  pre- 
vent the  city  being  surprised.  A  pamphlet  was  published  in 
Glasgow  in  1752,  entitled  The  Wanderer:  or  Surprising 
Escape.  A  narrative  founded  on  True  Facte.  Containing  a 
series  of  remarkable  events,  during  a  late  very  Extraordinary 
Adventure;  and  in  this  publication  is  recorded  a  somewhat 
amusing  episode  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  there  related  (p.  35,  et 
aeq.)  that  when  "  The  Wanderer  "  and  his  army  were  marching 
from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  they  halted  at  Kilsyth.  The 
Glasgow  scoots,  expecting  that  the  cupidity  of  the  Highlanders. 
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would  induce  them  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  opulent  city  of  St. 
Mungo,  retired  with  the  information  to  their  superiors.  The 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  finding  the  rebeb  in  a  manner  at  their  shop 
doors,  and  discouraged  by  being  refused  additional  arms  by  the 
authorities  iu  Edinburgh,  called  in  their  outposts,  and  held  a 
council.  The  magistrates  and  the  clergy  proposed  to  leave  the 
town  immediately,  for  they  knew  that  aluough  they  had 
sufficient  men  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  they  bad  oniy  two 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  most  of  them  out  of  order,  for  dis- 
tributioit  among  the  defenders.  Many  of  them  removed  their 
families  and  valuables  to  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  elsewher& 
The  clei^  had  fled,  and  the  magistrates  were  preparing  to 
follow  their  example,  when,  the  pamphleteer  states,  they  were 
stopped  by  nbout  13,000  of  the  inhabitants,  who  demanded  that 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  city  should  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
so  that  they  might  die  like  men  in  the  defence  of  their  wives, 
children,  and  effects.  The  magistrates,  rather  inconsistently, 
endeavoured  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  citizens,  and  told  them 
that  Colonel  Qardiner  was  near  at  hand,  and  could  give  them 
assistance  with  his  dragoons  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the 
Highlanders;  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  resistance 
would  be  vain  until  the  royal  troops  came  to  help  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  civic  rulers  carried  out  their  intention  of 
retiring,  the  writer  does  not  say;  but  the  prince  having  con- 
tinued his  march  upon  Edinburgh,  the  natural  fears  of  an 
immediate  sack  of  Glasgow  were  allayed  for  a  time. 

The  prince,  however,  on  the  14th  September,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  provost,  magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow, 
demanding  from  them  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £15,000 
sterling,  and  the  arrears  of  the  government  cess,  together  with 
their  arms.  The  demand  was  made  in  the  most  peremptoiy 
manner,  and  the  ma^trates  were  threatened  with  the  direet 
consequences  in  the  event  of  refusal  Andrew  Cochrane,  then 
provost  of  the  city,  in  his  evidence  before  Parliament  in  1749, 
stated  that  the  payment  was  not  made,  for  it  was  hoped  that 
Sir  John  Cope,  then  on  his  way  from  the  north,  would  relieve 
them  of  the  difficulty.  Sir  John,  however,  was  defeated  at 
PreatonpanSi'and  the  Jacobites  obtained  possessioD  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  The  prince  took  up  his  residence  in  Holyrood, 
and  issued  his  mandates  in  royal  style.  On  the  25th  September 
he  sent  another  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  repeating 
his  former  request,  and  to  this  he  signed  himself  "Charles  P.  B. ' 
or  Prince  Regent,  and  the  royal  seal  was  affixed.  John  Har, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  was  the  messenger,  and  he  arrived  in 
Olasgov  on  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  borae. 
He  was  there  joined  by  Qlengyle,  the  chief  of  the  MacGr^ois, 
and  a  great  part  of  that  clan.    The  Bui^  Becords  relate  that 
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on  the  27tih  September,  the  magistratea  and  Town  Council,  with 
the  trustees  and  commiasioners  appointed  to  treat  wiUi  the 
zebels,  in  consequence  of  the  protest  of  the  inhabitantB  on  the 
approach  of  the  rebel  army,  met  iu  the  council-house  to  consider 
the  letter  brought  by  Hay,  The  magistrates,  according  to 
Provost  Cochrane's  account,  at  first  pretended  they  had  no 
money  to  give,  as  the  Rorporation  was  so  overburdened  witii 
debt  that  tney  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  Ultimately,  they 
were  able  to  compound  with  Hay,  on  behalf  of  the  prince,  for 
^,000  in  money,  and  £500  in  goods,  while  the  denial  of  the 
posaeaaioQ  of  arms  and  ammunition  freed  them  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  up  for  use  against  the  king.  The 
inhabitants  contributed  ;£3,050  of  the  money,  the  rest  was 
■feiiTOwed  on  the  security  of  the  city  rates  from  the  Eiarl  of 
Qlencaim,  and  the  local  manufacturers  supplied  the  goods. 
Hay  retired  with  his  spoil  on  the  30th  September. 

The  Highlanders,  after  their  victories  in  Scotland,  marched 
into  England  in  the  vaJn  hope  that  the  disaffected  English 
nobles  would  rally  round  the  pnnce ;  and  they  had  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  London  as  &r  as  Derby,  when  they  retraced  their 
steps,  disappointed  and  disorganised,  to  Scotland.  While  this 
was  going  on  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were  busily  engwed  in 

E reparations  for  the  assistance  of  the  Govemment.  Two  batta- 
ons  of  600  men  each  had  been  raJsed,  and  1,000  firelocks,  1,000 
bayonets,  1,000  cartridge  boxes,  eight  barrels  of  gunpowder,  ten 
barrels  of  musket-balls,  and  two  barrels  of  flint,  naviug  arrived 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  volunteers  were  armed  and 
equipped,  and  despatched  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  put 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Home. 

After  the  unfortunate,  if  not  dieafitrous,  parade  in  England,  the 
prince  and  his  army  marched  back  to  Scotland,  followed  closely 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  General  Wade.  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  characterised  this  as  one  of  the  most 
surprising  retreats  ever  performed,  and,  certainly,  the  whole 
drcumstances  tend  to  make  it  so.  Having  left  a  garrison  of  his 
English  followers  at  Carlisle,  the  "Wanderer"  crossed  the  Solway, 
and  made  bis  way  to  Dumfries,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow. 
The  advance-guard  of  the  Highland  army  arrived  in  Gla^w 
on  Christmas  Day,  1745,  and  the  main  body,  with  the  prince  in 
command,  entered  the  city  on  the  following  day.  Chanes  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Glassford,  in  Trongate — a 
bouse  already  historical  on  account  of  its  having  been  built  by 
Campbell  of  Shawfield,  and  having  been  the  scene  of  the  popular 
excesses  during  the  Malt  Tax  riots.  The  troops  paraaea  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city  four  several  times,  and  at  the  Cross 
they  solemnly  proclaimed  their  leader  regent  of  Scotland.  The 
ceremony  must  have  been,  if  solemn  in  purpose,  at  least  grotesque 
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in  appeai-ancc.  The  long  march  amid  winter  storms,  and  through 
iou£,'h  fci-acts  of  country,  had  made  the  Highlanders  weather- 
fitained  and  wild-looking,  for  their  beards  were  greatly  overgrown 
and  untrimmed,  their  skins  were  tanned  red,  and  their  clothing 
was  dirty  and  torn.  The  strong  Whiggism  of  the  city  waa  agsin 
apparent,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  said  to  have  shown  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  doings  of  the  rebels,  and  to  have  regarded  their 
presence  among  them  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  No  one  saw 
better  than  Prince  Charlie  the  necessities  of  his  motley  followers. 
He  accoi-dingly  ordered  the  magistrates  to  supply  him  with 
12,000  linen  shirts,  6,000  cloth  coats,  0,000  pairs  of  shoes,  6,000 
pairs  of  hose,  0,000  waistcoats,  and  6,000  bonnets.  The  purchase 
money  amounted  to  £3,556,  10s.  !Hd.  These  figarea  would 
suggest  the  strength  of  the  prince's  aitny  to  be  about  6,000  men, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  numbers  are  placed  by  some 
writers  at  about  2,000  loss,  the  probabilities  point  more  in  &vour 
of  the  larger  number.  According  to  a  list  published  by  Charles 
himself  about  a  month  prior  to  liis  occupiition  of  Glasgow,  his 
regiments,  with  their  commanders  and  strength,  are  enumerated 
as  follows : — Lochiel,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  7i0  ;  Appin,  Stuart  of 
Ardahiel,  360;  Athol,  Lord  George  Mumiy,  1,000;  Clanronald, 
1,'lanronald  of  Clanronald,  junior,  200;  Keppoch,  Macdonald 
'if  Keppoch,  400  ;  Gloncoe,  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  200 ;  Ogilvie, 
Lord  Ogilvie,  500;  Glenbucket,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  427; 
Perth,  Uuke  of  Perth,  750 ;  Robertson,  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
200 ;  Maclachlan,  Maclachlan  of  Maclachlan,  2,620 ;  Glencaroick, 
Macgi-egor,  300;  Glengarry,  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  junior, 
300;  Nairn,  Lord  Nairn,  200;  Edinburgh,  John  Roy  Stuart, 
450;  several  small  coips,  1,000:  Lord  Elcho  and  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock's Horse,  160;  and  Lord  Pitsligo's  Horae,  140:  making 
it  total  of  9,947  men  of  all  arms.  The  defections  which  took 
place  would  probably  bring  the  number  down  to  somewhere 
about  the  total  for  which  provision  was  made.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this  levy  on  the  city.  Provost  Cochrane  was  called  to 
account  by  the  prince  for  the  assistance  Glasgow  had  given  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  raising  and  equipping  vwunteers ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  lor  his  share  in  the 
transaction,  though  he  bravely  refused  to  give  the  names  c^  the 
others  who  had  been  prominently  concerned  in  it. 

The  behaviour  of  the  rebels  in  Glasgow  seems  to  have  been 
much  better  than  was  expected.  Several  individual  scrimmages 
took  place  between  them  and  the  citizens,  but  in  only  one  case 
was  there  any  serious  result.  A  joiner  had  been  going  home 
from  his  work,  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  ornamented  with  silver 
buckles,  on  his  feet.  A  Highlander,  either  through  need  or 
cupidity,  ordered  him  to  deliver  them  up,  but  as  the  workman 
was  slow  to  obey  he  attempted  to  take  them  oflf  himself.    The 
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joiQer  was  enraged,  and  from  a  blow  with  his  hammer  the 
soldier  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
mutual  ill-feeling  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens  nsaumed 
such  bitterness,  that  on  one  occasion  the  former  proposed  burning 
and  sacking  the  city,  and  they  only  desisted  when  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  threatened  tiiG  withdni.wal  of  himself  and  his  clansmen, 
should  the  threat  be  carried  into  execution.  The  prince  himself 
was  rather  conciliatory  in  his  conduct.  He  ate  twice  a-day  in 
front  of  his  residence  in  Trongate,  and  his  endeavours  were 
greatly  directed  to  securing  the  partisanship  of  the  ladies.  His 
dress  was  usually  of  fine  silk  tartan,  with  crimson  velvet  breeches, 
but  sometimes  he  wore  an  English  court  coat,  with  the  ribbon, 
star,  and  other  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  All  his 
charms  of  person  and  of  manner  had  little  effect  upon  the  people 
of  Glasgow.  His  influence  among  the  Irtdies  of  the  city  was  of 
no  great  extent ;  and  as  for  the  men.  Provost  Cochrane  relates 
that  the  only  recruit  he  got  was  "ane  drunken  shoemaker,  who 
must  soon  have  fled  his  country  for  debt,  if  he  had  not  for 
treason."  The  royal  vi^^it  had  had  one  effect,  however,  and  that 
was  that  the  inhabitants  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  a  holiday, 
and  during  the  whole  time  the  prince  and  his  anuy  remained  in 
Gla^ow,  shops  were  shut  and  manufactories  were  stopped. 
This  was  done  through  fear,  not  through  a  desire  to  snow 
honour. 

The  magistrates  were  able  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
clothing  in  about  a  week's  time,  and,  with  his  men  dressed  in 
their  new  outfits,  Charles  held  a  review  upon  the  Green.  John 
Daniels,  from  Lancashire,  one  of  the  prince's  followers,  has  given 
this  account : — '■  We  marched  out  with  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  bagpipes  playing,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  triumphant 
army,  to  the  appointed  ground,  attended  by  multitudes  of  people, 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  to  see  us,  and  especially  the 
ladies,  who,  though  formerly  much  against  us,  were  charmed 
by  the  sight  of  the  prince  into  the  most  enthusiastic  loyalty. 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  give  a  description  of  the  prince  as 
he  appeared  at  the  review.  No  object  could  be  more  cbanning, 
no  personage  more  captivating,  no  deportment  more  agreeable, 
tJian  bis  at  that  time  was;  for,  being  well  mounted  and  princely 
attired,  having  all  the  best  endowments  of  both  body  and  mind, 
he  appeared  to  bear  a  sway  above  any  comparison  with  the 
heroes  of  the  last  age ;  and  the  majesty  and  grandeur  be  dis- 
played were  truly  noble  and  divine."  This  is  a  loving  picture 
by  a,  devoted  follower ;  but  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  whose  political 
feelings  were  apparently  with  the  Government  half  a  century 
afterwards  adds  a  few  touches  which,  while  they  darken  its 
tone,  lend  increased  effect: — "I  managed  to  get  bo  near  him 
[the  prince],  as  he  passed  homeward  to  bU  lodgings,  that  I  could 
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have  touched  liim  with  my  hand  ;  and  the  impressi<:«i  which  he 
made  upon  my  mind  shall  never  fade  as  long  as  I  live.  He  had 
a  princely  aspect,  and  its  interest  was  much  heighteaed  by 
the  dejection  which  appeared  in  his  pale  fair  countenance  and 
downcast  eye.  He  evidently  wanted  con6deac6  in  his  cause, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  that  disastei' 
which  soon  after  ruined  the  hopes  of  his  famUy  for  ever."  The 
review  took  place  on  the  Fleshers'  Haiigh,  and  the  prince  stood 
beside  a  thorn,  afterwards  known  as  "  Prince  Charlie's  tree." 

On  the  3rd  January,  1746,  after  a  stay  of  ten  days,  the 
Highland  army  left  Gla,sgow,  and  resumed  its  northward  march. 
The  prince,  it  is  said,  admired  the  beauty  and  regularity  with 
which  tlie  city  was  built,  but  he  bitterly  remarked  that  nowhere 
had  he  found  so  few  friends.  The  popidar  feeling  against  him 
had  shown  itself  in  the  fact  that  a  pistol  had  been  fired  at  him, 
without  effect,  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  riding  down  the 
Saltmarket.  As  the  magistrates  had  not  forwarded  him  the  full 
amount  of  clothing  demanded,  he  took  with  him,  as  hostages, 
two  of  the  principal  merchants,  Bailie  George  Carmichael  and 
Archibald  Coats,  In  order  to  release  them,  the  goods  were  sent 
as  quickly  as  possible.  A  printing  press,  types,  and  paper, 
together  with  three  printei-s,  were  also  taken ;  and  all  the  arms 
and  amnmnition  that  could  be  found. 

Dougal  Graliam,  a  noted  Glasgow  character,  who  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  "  merchant  pedlars,"  and  afterwards  bellman  of 
the  city,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  plied  his  trade  among  the 
contending  forces,  in  a  versified  History  of  the  Rehdlion,  has 
given  a  graphic  account  of  the  Pretender's  stay  in  Glasgow. 
Speaking  of  the  northward  mai'cli  of  the  Highland  army,  he  says 
(Hist.  tUhel,  Ed,  18.50,  p.  40)  :— 

"  Whea  from  Dumfries  they  came  away, 
HamiJtoD  tbcy  Teach'd  on  the  next  day  ; 
Knowing!  no  aangcr  then  1>cfore  them, 
They  levied  all  thinca  lit  to  store  them  ; 
Ab  borae.  of  whith  they  bad  creat  neeii, 
Many  of  them  being  rude  to  dead. 
Of  meat  and  drink  thoy  apier'd  no  price. 
But  little  harm  did  othenrise. 
Kave  chaTij:mii  shoes  when  bro;;ues  were  spent, 
For  victuals  aura  they  could  not  want- 
To  Glasgow  they  came  on  the  next  day. 
In  a  very  poor  forlorn  way  ; 
The  ahot  was  rusted  in  the  ^n, 
Their  swords  from  scabbards  would  not  win, 
Their  count'nancc  fierce  as  a  wild  bear. 
Out  o'er  their  eyes  hani;  down  their  hair  ; 
Their  very  tbijbs  red-tanned  quite, 
But  yet  as  nimble  as  they'd  becu  white  ; 
Their  beards  were  turned  black  and  bronn, 
Tlie  like  wa<  ne'er  aeen  in  that  town  ! 
Some  of  them  did  bare-foot«d  run. 
Minded  no  mire  nor  atony  grouu' ; 
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But  w^ien  shsv'n,  dreat,  and  cloth'd  agaia, 
Th^  tnmed  to  be  like  other  men,  * 

Eigbt  dajB  thej  did  ia  Glasgow  rest, 
(Jotil  thej  were  all  clothed  and  drest : 
And  tboDgh  thejr  on  the  be»t  o't  fed. 
The  town  they  onder  tribute  laid. 
Ten  thoosand  iterling  made  it  pay, 
For  being  of  the  Georgian  way, 
OiveD  in  gooda  and  ready  cwn, 
Or  else  to  stand  a  plundering  laah ; 
And  'causa  they  did  Militia  raise. 
They  were  esteemed  as  mortal  foes ; 
Forbein^  oppos'd  to  Jacohittii, 
They  plainly  caU'd  them  Whiggonilta. 
Bnt,  for  peace  sake,  to  get  them  clear, 
Of  ev'ry  thing  they  famished  were. 


Marching  towards  Stirling,  the  prince  laid  aiege  to  the  cattle, 
bat  General  Hawley  advanced  from  the  east  with  a  relieving 
force,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  the  Ooveromeat  troops  were 
defeated  at  Falkirk.  The  Glasgow  re^ment  of  volunt^rs  was 
in  Hawley's  armj,  and,  according  to  a  Whig  song  of  the  period, 
they  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  conflict.  One  of  the  verses 
of  thiff  song  ia  as  follows : — 

"  Our  horsemen  they  tired  and  tamed  them  back, 
The  reheU  they  tired  crack  for  crack, 
But  the  Glasgow  militia  they  gave  a  platoon, 
Which  made  the  bold  rebels  come  tumbling  down, 
With  their  &  la  &  lara  fa  lay." 

Dougal  Graham,  already  mentioned,  gave  a  plan  of  the  battle- 
field, and  in  it  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  volunteers,  or  militia, 
are  shown  as  occupying  iJie  left  centre  of  Hawley's  army.  Cob's 
dragoons  were  placed  to  the  left  of,  and  some  distance  to  tbe 
iront  of  the  main  line  of  battle,'  but  the  charge  of  the  High- 
landers disorganised  them,  and  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon 
their  in&ntiy.  The  prince's  soldiers  next  came  into  connict 
with  the  west-country  volunteers,  and  they  were  unsparing 
in  their  attack,  for,  as  Graham  relates  {Hiat.  Bebel.,  p.  45) : — 


Having  recorded  the  retreat  of  the  horsemen,  Graham  proceeds 
{Eist.  .Rebel,  p.  49)  to  say  that  the  Highlanders  faced  north, 


Kent  filing  close,  till  near  sm 
And  by  the  fiying  horae  eon£: 
They  ■ufter'd  tore  into  thia  place. 
No  Highlander  pity'd  their  caae— 
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However,  after  some  severe  fighting, 


With  the  hattle  of  Culloden,  fought  on  the  ICth  April,  1746. 
Prince  Charles  Stuart's  hopes  were  rudely  scattered.  In 
Glasgow,  the  news  of  his  defeat  was  received  with  great 
rejoicings.  The  Glasgow  Courant,  of  28th  April,  states  that 
on  the  Monday  previous,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
music  bells  in  the  city  wei-e  played,  and  the  other  bells  were  set 
El-ringing.  By  noon  bonfires  were  lighted  at  the  Cross,  before  the 
College  gate,  and  in  every  street.  At  six  in  the  evening,  amid 
the  ringing  of  bells,  tbe  magistrates,  accompanied  by  other 
local  notables,  and  by  the  professors  of  the  university,  went  to 
the  top  of  the  Tolhooth  stairs,  fronting  the  Trongate,  and  there 
they  drank  tbe  healths  of  the  King,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wiues,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  also  success  to  the  army.  The  town's 
regiment,  which  had  so  greatly  distinguished  itself  at  Falkirk, 
fired  volleys  between  each  toast.  After  this  public  ceremony 
the  company  retired  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  same  pro- 
gramme of  toasts  was  again  gone  through,  "with  the  addition 
of  many  other  loyal  h^ths."  The  houses  were  illuminated 
at  night,  and  several  of  the  windows  wei'e  decorated  with 
emblematical  figures  and  devices.  On  one  of  the  windows 
were  these  vei'ses : — 


Thy  •oondina  armi  his  Gallic  Patron  hoan, 
And  speedi  Us  flight,  nor  overt&kea  his  fears. 
Til!  hard  deipair  tinj  from  the  Tynmt'a  aonl 
The  iron  teara,  which  he  cannot  control. 
WilliBm,  a  asneroaa  soul,  who  acoma  his  ease, 
Tempting  the  winter  and  the  faithlosa  aeaa. 
And  paya  an  aanual  tribnte  with  bia  life, 
To  guard  poor  Scotland  from  a  Popish  knife. 

When  we  aaw  Tyranny  and  Borne 

Portending  blood  and  might  to  come, 

CiimberUnd  diffoaed  a  vital  ray. 

And  gave  the  Dying  Nation  day." 

The  volunteers  paraded  the  streets  in  companies,  and  around 
bonfires  they  drank  all  the  royal  healths,  following  each  with 
a  volley  of  small  arms.  On  one  occasion  a  firelock  burst,  the 
person  holding  it  was  injured  about  the  hand,  and  a  dyer  was 
killed  by  a  piece  of  the  stock,  which  penetrated  his  brain. 

This  waa  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  but,  so  far  as  Glasgow  was 
concerned,  many  little  matters  had  to  be  settled.  A  deputation 
was  sent  to  congratulate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  victoiy 
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at  Culloden.  On  the  16th  Jnly,  174C,  petitions,  probably  for 
payment,  which  bad  been  presented  to  the  Towa  Council  by  the 
merchants  who  had  fumiahed  goods,  on  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, to  the  rebels,  were  remitted  for  consideration  to  the 
annual  committee.  In  the  month  of  September  following  Bailie 
Carmichael  and  Archibald  Coats,  the  hostages  taken  by  Prince 
Charles,  received  the  sum  of  £13, 15!i.  8d.  to  deftly  their  expenses 
while  with  the  young  Chevalier.  The  Town  Council  made  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  to  indemnify  the  city  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  Highlanders'  visit.  Provost  Andrew  Cochrane  and  Bailie 
George  Murdoch,  afterwards  provost,  were  examined  before 
Parliament,  and   from   Provost   Cochrane's    statement   of  the 

?rince's  visit  a  great  part  of  the  preceding  account  is  taken, 
hese  gentlemen  were,  on  the  28th  June,  17*9,  granted  their 
expenses  when  before  Parliament,  amounting  in  all  to  £472,  lis. 
8Jd.  sterling,  and  they  were  further  thanked  for  the  efforts  they 
had  made  for  the  good  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1749,  Parlia- 
ment granted  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  Glasgow,  but  that  scarcely 
represented  the  whole  loss.  The  fine  levied  on  the  city  in 
September,  1745,  amounted  to  £5,500 ;  the  value  of  the  goods 
supplied  during  the  Christmas  vinit  was  £3,556,  10s.  9|d.; 
William  Cross,  advocate,  had  been  paid,  on  7th  May,  17*7,  £119, 
for  going  to  London  in  relation  to  the  indemnification ;  and  the 
borrowing  of  money  to  defray  all  these  charges  had  created  an 
interest  ifibt  of  £1,036,  8s.  74d.,  so  that,  with  the  grants  to  the 
hostages  and  to  Cochrane  and  Murdoch,  there  was  a  total  loss  to 
the  municipality  of  £10,698,  6a  8Jd.,  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  great  loss  the  event  must  have  caused  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  to  the  citizens  in  general.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  including  the  expense  the  inhabitants  were  at 
in  giving  the  Highlanders  quarters,  the  total  loss  to  the  city 
was  £14,000,  of  which,  of  course,  £10,000  was  repaid  by  the 
Qovemment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

(A.D.  1746  TO  A.D.    1766.) 

Glasgow  Citizens  and  tliair  Marnier  of  Living — AUeraiion  of 
the  Set  of  the  Burgk—The  First  Theaire—WhUefield  in 
Glasgow — Proposed  ImprovemeTits  on  the  Navigation  of  the 
Clyde — PoipulatiQn  of  the  City — Sawmill  Dispute. 

The  check  to  business  in  Gla^ow,  caused  by  the  rebellion  of 
1745)  was  not  of  long  duration ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
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removed,  the  city  merchaBts  went  forward  ia  "the  raoe  for 
wealth,"  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  vigoar  than  formerly.  Now 
thoroughly  imbned  with  the  commemal  Bpirit,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  once  sleepy,  almost  Blaviah,  city  of  St  MuDgo  and  his 
ecelesiaatical  socdessors,  turned  their  attention  to  whatever 
branch  of  trade  ftr  manu&cturo  seemed  open  for  tbem.  Their 
advancement  was  in  proporti.  i  to  their  enterprise,  and  with 
them  the  general  community  Sonrished.  The  city  itself  was 
extending  its  hordera.  The  suburbs  of  Calton  and  Anderston 
were  rising;  into  importance ;  the  Qorbals  was  slowly  increaainff 
in  size,  and  among  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  there  may  be  mentioned  a  windmill,  situated 
where  the  Kingston  Bock  is  now  built,  and  from  which  the 
land  there  originally  derived  its  name  of  Windmill  Croft.  Of 
the  manners  of  the  people,  it  should  be  said  that  they  were 
extremely  frugal,  and  by  a  careful  expenditure  and  shrewdness 
in  business,  individual  wealth  was  becoming  more  general  than 
it  had  ever  been.  Gradually,  however,  this  wealth  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  many  luxuries  and  comforts  hitherto 
ignored.  The  old  wooden  houses  were  disappearing,  and  hand- 
some stone  ones  were  being  erected  in  their  place.  Their  inter- 
nal furnishings  were  receiving  inci-eased  attention ;  carriages 
were  being  used  by  a  few;  greater  care  was  taken  in  the 
style  of  dressing,  and  on  all  sides  there  was  a  tendency  to  study 
the  elegances  of  life,  to  throw  aside  the  asceticism  of  earlier 
times,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  clergy,  who  vainly  sought  to 
combat  this  change  of  habits.  These  churchmen  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  community  who  stood  still.  They  seemed  to 
regard  the  motto  of  the  city—"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  by  the 
Preaching  of  the  Word  " — in  its  most  literal  sense.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  walk  the  streets  on  Sundays,  no  lamps  were  allowed 
to  be  lighted  in  the  streets  that  evening,  because  no  one  was 
presumed  to  be  out  of  his  own  house  after  sunset,  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  most  innocent  kind  were  practically  prohibited. 
Hitherto  the  people  had  submitted  to  this  sacerdotal  tyranny 
without  complaint,  but  among  the  rising  generation  there  was 
an  increasingly  strong  inclination  to  rebel.  Many  yeara  elapsed 
before  sociS  emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  restraint  was 
obtained.  In  this  state  of  the  community,  the  ^t  Glasgow 
friendly  society  was  instituted  in  1746,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bell's  Wynd  Society. 

In  the  year  174i7,  the  manu&cture  of  copper,  tin,  and  white  iron 
work  for  export  was  first  commenced  in  Glasgow.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1748,  saw  the  introduction  of  the  manu&cture  of  delf- 
ware,  the  factory  being  at  the  BroomieUw. 

An  alteration  upon  the  set  of  the  burgh  was  made  in  April, 
1748.     The  altered  circumstancea  of  the  city  had  made  portions 
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of  the  set  of  1605  unjust  in  their  action,  and  the  oamerous 
complaints  bad  rendered  some  amendment  necessaiy.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  15th  April,  174^,  the  magistrates  and  Town 
Council  met,  and  adopted  the  su^estions  of  a  committee  of 
t^-eir  own  number,  appointed  a  week  previous.  The  complaints 
made  were  to  the  effect  that  the  constitution  of  the  Town 
Council  had  a  tendency  to  continue  the  government  of  the 
city  in  a  particular  "set,"  or  party,  longer  than  might  be 
for  the  puolic  interest,  there  being  sometimes  a  difficulty  to 
get  the  more  creditable  burgesses  to  accept  office.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  took  the  form  of  eight  regulations, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  as  follows :— -Ist.  That  the  late  proTost 
and  bailies,  and  the  last  elected  dean  of  guild  and  deacon- 
convener,  should  continue  in  the  ordinary  council,  without 
further  election,  a  year  after  they  had  been  in  their  respective 
offices.  2nd,  That  the  two  senior  merchants,  and  the  two  senior 
trades  councillors,  if  not  members  of  the  ma^tracy,  should 
be  disqualified  annually,  and  should  not  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion until  the  lapse  of  ^ree  years  ;  that  a  like  number  of  the 
Bame  rank  should  be  elected  to  take  their  places.  3rd.  That 
upon  the  first  Friday  after  the  election  of  magistrates  in  October, 
1748,  and  yearly  thereafter,  the  three  sets  of  magistrates,  who, 
by  the  original  constitution  of  the  bui^h,  had  power  to  choose 
the  counculorB,  were  to  convene  and  appoint  thirteen  merchants 
and  twelve  tradesmen,  who,  with  the  provost  and  three  bailies, 
would  make  up  the  council  of  twenty-nine,  and  numerous  rules 
are  laid  down  for  the  mode  of  such  election.  4th.  That  the 
bailie  for  the  vill^e  of  Gorbals  was  to  be  chosen  from  a  leet  of 
the  merchant  and  trades  ranks.  5th.  That  every  person  elected 
a  coundllor  sbonld  be  obliged  to  accept  office  at  furthest  within 
three  months  after  his  election,  under  a  fine  of  £20  sterling, 
which  was  to  go  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  rank  to  which  the 
de&ulter  himself  belonged.  6to.  That  every  person  elected 
provost,  bailie,  dean  of  guild,  deacon-convener,  or  treasurer, 
and  who  should  decline  office,  be  fined  £40  sterling,  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing.  7th.  That  in  case  of  the 
decease  of  the  provost,  any  of  the  bailies,  or  the  treasurer,  while 
in  office,  the  senior  magistrate  should  <^t  a  meeting  of  council 
within  fort^-eight  hours  after  such  death,  and  intimate  the 
vacancy,  and  that  another  meeting  be  held  within  eight  days 
thereafter  to  elect  an  office-bearer  m  room  of  the  one  deceased. 
Stb.  That  the  original  constitution  of  the  burgh,  in  so  far  as  not 
amended  or  repealed  by  these  regulations,  still  remain  in  force. 
Most  of  these  alterations  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  Town  Council  should  have  waited  for  pressure 
from  the  outside  before  making  them.  But  a  most  important 
ctmcesmon  to  the  public  was  made  by  the  Town  Council  in  Uiis 
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year.  The  attempts  to  ensure  the  socrecy  of  nil  that  transpired 
within  the  council  chamber  have  been  related  in  previous 
cfaapteiB,  and  it  is  now  uecessary  to  state  that,  in  1748,  the 
mamstrates  and  council  commenced  the  praiseworthy  practice 
of  laying  open  their  accounts  for  the  perusal  of  the  burgesses 
for  six  weeks  succeeding  the  annual  balance. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th  July,  1748,  a  tire,  attended  by  fatal 
consequences,  occurred  in  the  Saltmarket.  The  fire  broke  out 
early  in  the  morning  in  the  house  of  a  vintner  named  John  King. 
King  and  a  gentleman  guest  were  burned  to  death,  but  "the 
particulars  of  this  tragical  affair,  and  the  manner  how  it  hap- 
pened," says  the  Glasgow  Journal,  o.  newspaper  of  the  time, 
"are  so  differently  told,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  publish  any 
of  thera  for  tratli,"  An  incident  of  thia  kind  must  have  creat«l 
an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  city.  One  hundred  and  tifty 
families  were  burned  out,  and  their  goods  were  almost  totally 
destroyed,  by  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  Gorbala  on  the  night 
of  Saturday,  5th  June,  1749.  The  fire  began  at  the  back  of 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  pussed  to  the  front  build- 
ings, communicated  with  the  west  side  of  the  street,  and  spread 
until  a  great  portion  of  Main  Street  and  the  adjoining  thorough- 
&re3  was  destroyed.  Eight  hours  elapsed  before  the  watermen, 
with  three  fire-engines,  were  able  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The 
Jowmal  has  this  remark  on  the  event : — "  ITiere  has  not  a  fire 
happened  within  sixty  years,  in  or  about  this  place,  attended 
with  so  much  devastation."  A  collection  was  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  to  which  Lord  George  Sackville,  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  foot  then  in  Glasgow,  gave  .£80  sterling ;  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton  gave  £200,  and  the  churches  in  Edinburgh 
contributed  liberally. 

William  Colquhoun  opened  the  fii-st  shoe  shop  in  Glasgow,  in 
1749,  his  premises  being  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Tron  Church ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Andrew  Lockhart,  a  pin  manufacturer, 
opened  a  shop  in  Saltmarket  for  the  sale  of  drapery  goods.  The 
first  banking  company  belonging  to  Glasgow,  the  Ship  Banking 
Company,  was  established  in  1749.  According  to  the  Newcastle 
Magazine  of  March,  1749,  a  disturbance  arose  in  Glasgow  on 
the  6th  of  that  month,  there  being  a  suspicion  that  some  medical 
students  had  taken  a  body  from  one  of  the  city  graveyards,  and 
had  conveyed  it  to  the  college.  The  rioters  demolished  most  of 
the  university  windows,  and  several  people  were  injured,  but 
the  tumult  was  prevented  fi-om  taking  a  serious  aspect  by  the 
appearance  of  the  military. 

fhe  manufacture  of  cambrics  from  French  yam  was  b^un  ia 
1752.  In  this  same  year,  Allan  Dreghorn,  a  timber  merchant 
and  carpenter  and  joiner,  had  a  four-wheeled  carriage  built  for 
himself  by  his  own  workmen,  and  this  was  the  first  gentleman's 
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private  carriage  seen  in  the  city.  Another  step  in  ndvaiice  was 
ihe  erection  of  a  theatre.  TLe  structure  was  temporary  in  its 
character,  and  was  placed  against  the  ruined  wall  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace  in  Castle  Street.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  play  per- 
formed in  public  in  Glasf^w  since  the  Reformation,  was  in 
Buirell's  Hall,  at  the  Bell  o'  the  Brae,  situated  near  where 
Burrell's  Lane  now  strikes  off  the  High  Street,  in  the  year  1750, 
This  eeems  to  hnve  been,  notwithstanding  clerical  opposition, 
comparatively  successful,  and  two  years  afterwards  tne  tem- 
porary theatre  was  built,  Several  histrionic  celebrities  of  the 
time — such  as  Digges,  Love,  Stampier,  and  Ui-s.  Ward — appeared 
in  this  place.  The  generality  of  the  people,  however,  were 
deeply  incensed  at  the  innovation,  and  the  militaiy  had  to  pro- 
tect from  their  insults  the  ladies  and  dress  parties  who  came 
from  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  Trongate,  Saltmarket,  Princes 
Street,  and  Bridgegate  to  attend  it. 

Another  bank,  the  Glasgow  Arms  Bank,  was  established  in 
1753,  a  fact  showing  as  much  as  anything  else  the  increased 
business  in  the  city.  Robert  Luke,  already  mentioned  as 
treasurer  of  the  city,  was  about  this  time  succeeded  in  hia 
business  of  gold  and  silversmith  by  Bailie  James  Glen,  who  was 
then  almost,  if  not  the  only,  person  in  the  tmde  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  In  1754,  several  markets  were  erected  in  King  Street, 
The  mutton  market  had  been  built  in  Bell  Street  in  1700,  and  had 
an  area  of  1,613  square  feet,  with  twelve  stalls.  An  extension 
became  necessary,  and  in  1754  a  new  mutton  and  two  other 
markets  were  erected  in  King  Street.  The  mutton  market  had 
an  area  of  C,048  square  feet,  with  twenty-six  stalls ;  the  beef 
market,  7,616  square  feet,  and  twenty-one  stalls;  and  the  fish 
market,  1,720  square  feet,  and  tea  stalls. 

The  Rev.  Geotge  Whitefield,  the  celebrated  revivalist,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood  at  this  period. 
In  the  course  of  his  second  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1742,  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  extraordinary  religious  awakenings 
at  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth.  The  dislikeof  the  Dissentere  had  been 
unreasonably  excited  against  him,  and  the  feeling  of  distrust  was 
8o  greatly  spread,  that  when  he  returned  in  1748,  the  magistrates 
refused  him  the  use  of  the  High  Kirkyard,  his  usual  meeting- 
place,  and  he  had  to  preach  in  a  6eld  on  the  Gorbals  side  of  the 
river.  He  spent  several  days  in  Glasgow  in  1753,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  waa  permitted  to  preach  in  the  Cathedial  yard. 
Cleland  {Rise  and  Progress,  p.  130)  relates  that  while  preaching, 
Whitefield,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  theatre  built  beside  the  old 
castle  wall.denounced  it  as  the  devil's  house.  The  listeners,  showing 
their  faith  by  their  works,  soon  had  the  structure  levelled  to  the 
ground.  This  is  the  commonly  accepted  account  of  the  incident, 
but  Tyennan  {Life  of  Geo.  yfhitefield.  Vol.  II.,  p.  314)  quotes  a 
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letter  written  by  Whitefield  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Newcaeile 
Journal,  io  which  the  statement  first  appeared,  which  gives  a 
somewhat  different  complexion  to  the  matter.  The  letter,  dated 
17th  August,  1753,  alleges  that  the  Edinburgh  con-eapondent  of 
the  Journal  had  given  currency  to  slander  and  misinformation. 
The  correspondent  had  stated  that  on  the  2nd  August  he 
(Whitefield)  had  inflamed  his  nudience  so  much  against  the 
playhouse,  that  they  ran  directly  and  pulled  it  to  the  ground, 
and  that  several  of  the  rioters  had  since  been  committed  to  jaiL 
He  admitted  that  be  had  spoken  against  playhouses,  but  had 
not  inflamed  the  mob,  who  did  not  puil  the  house  down,  and  who 
took  part  in  no  riot.  The  story,  he  supposed,  took  its  rise  ^om 
the  playhouse-keeper  having  taken  oft'  the  roof  of  the  house 
himself.  The  house  was  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
when  the  players  were  present,  a  canvas  roof  was  thrown  from 
wall  to  wall.  As  the  players  were  gone,  the  keeper  had  taken 
off  the  roof  several  days  before  Whitefield  arrived. 

While  referring  to  Whitefield,  it  may  be  well  here  to  state 
that  in  1757  he  preached,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  oa 
behalf  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  the  collection  amounting  to  £58. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1758,  he  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the 
funds  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  amount  contributed  by  his 
audience  being  nearly  £60.  The  directors  of  the  society  had 
placed  themselves  at  the  outlets  from  the  churchyard,  and  taken 
up  the  collection,  with  the  aid  of  which  they  were  enabled  to 
erect  the  Black  Bull  Inn  buildings. 

The  condition  of  the  Clyde  and  the  necessities  of  the  shippin? 
caused  the  magistrates  in  1755  to  look  fairly  at  the  problem  of 
a  better  utilisation  of  the  river.  Mr.  Smeaton,  one  of  the  mosi 
notable  engineers  of  tlie  time,  was  asked  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  the  wliole  subject  for  their  consideration.  He  repoi-ted,  on 
the  13th  September  of  that  year,  that  the  liver  at  Pointhouae 
Ford  was  only  one  foot  three  inches  deep  at  low  water,  and 
three  feet  eight  inches  at  high  water;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
uniform  depth  of  four  and  a-half  feet  of  water  in  Glasgow 
harbour,  he  suggested  the  construction  of  a  lock,  seventy  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  at  Marlin  Ford,  four  miles  below 
the  city.  The  scheme,  crude  though  it  must  now  seem  to  be, 
was  approved  by  the  Town  Council,  and  in  1759  they  obtained 
"  An  Act  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  Clyde  to  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  said  river, 
from  the  said  city  to  the  village  of  Gorbails."  For  some  reason, 
now  unknown,  Smeaton's  suggestions  were  not  carried  into 
effect.  The  Green  Market,  biuierto  in  the  Trongate,  was  in 
1755  removed  to  the  west  side  of  Candlerifj^  Brushes  were 
first  made  in  the  city  in  this  year. 

In  1756  the  cor^wration  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliameot  "for 
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erecting,  maiiitiunmg,  and  suppottiag  a  lighthouse  on  the  island 
of  Little  Cumray,  in  the  coanty  of  Bute,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Clyde,  in  North  Britain,  and  for  rendering  the  navigation 
in  the  firth  and  river  of  Clyde  more  safe  and  commodjoos." 
Provost  Qeorge  Murdoch  commenced  the  f  onnatiou  of  serpentine 
walks  in  the  Green ;  Virginia  Street  was  opened  ap,  it  being  so 
called  owing  to  the  intimate  commercial  relationship  existing 
between  that  colony  and  the  city ;  St.  Andrew's  Parish  Church, 
a  copy,  with  the  exception  of  the  spire,  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  and  built  from  the  plans  of  Jacobus  Gibb, 
architect,  was  finished;  and  John  Blair  and  James  Inglia  opened 
front  shops  for  the  sale  of  hats,  the  fii3t  of  the  kind  in  Glasgow, 
in  Saltmarket  and  Bridgegate  respectively — all  in  17S6, 

The  population  of  Glasgow,  including  suburbs,  was  found,  in 
17o7,to  be  23,546,  an  increase  of  fully  5,000  within  the  fourteen 
years  from  1743.  Carpets  were  first  made  in  the  city  in  this 
year.  About  the  year  1758  there  was  run  between  Minbuigh 
and  Glasgow  a  h^vy  mail  coach,  drawn  by  four  horaee.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  hours  were  taken  on  the  jouruey, 
Falkirk  being  the  usual  half-way  halting  place.  The  ThistJe 
Bank,  the  third  Gla^w  bank,  was  established ;  and  tbe  first 
Glassite  meeting-bouse  was  opened  in  1761.  Patrick  Ewing 
began  the  business  of  a  woollen  draper  about  this  year,  and  he 
and  Andrew  Lockbart,  already  mentioned,  are  regwied  as  the 
founders  of  the  trade  in  Glasgow.  Jamaica,  Havannah,  and 
Queen  Streets  were  hud  out  for  building  about  the  year  1763. 
The  natnea  of  the  two  former  may  be  traced  to  the  oommerce 
the  cdty  had  with  the  West  Indies  ;  and  Queen  Street  had  been 
previously  a  thoroughfare  under  the  name  of  the  Cowlone.  The 
oensus  of  the  city  was  again  taken  in  this  year  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  and  the  population  was  returned  at 
28,300,  an  increase  in  six  years  of  4,754.  The  manufacture  of 
leather  gloves,  of  jewellery  for  export,  and  of  Utchen  ^ates, 
&C.,  was  first  begun  in  Glasgow  in  this  year.  In  1764,  the  Wynd 
Church  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  found  themselves  in  a  cui'ious 
difficulty  in  1764.  William  Fleming  and  William  Murdoch  had, 
in  May,  1750,  obtained  the  permission  of  the  magistrates  and 
Town  Council  to  take  in  a  portion,  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty-six 
feet  broad,  of  the  New  Green  of  Qla^ow,  beside  the  Molendinar 
Bum,  on  which  to  erect  saw-milla.  The  sum  of  £600  had  been 
expended  on  the  works,  which  were  started  in  1756.  There 
was  alleged  to  be  a  prejudice  among  certain  claasea  against  this 
iqill,  and  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  was  appointed  to 
inquire  as  to  Uie  cause  of  the  complaints  that  had  been 
made.  In  July,,  1761,  the  conunittee  reported  to  the  Town 
Council  that  the  company,  repreeented  by  William  Fleming,  had 
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liuilt  a  quay  on  the  Clyde,  and  had  taken  in  more  ground  than 
had  been  grantee!  them  ;  also  that  their  dam  was  dangenms  to 
children,  and  that  the  stagnation  of  the  water  was  obnoxious  to 
the  inhabitant ;  with  the  culnninating  statement  that  they  had 
been  informed  by  persons  of  character  and  skill  that  the  mill 
was  not  of  public  utility.  Fleming,  in  the  August  following, 
gave  answers  to  the  statements  in  the  report,  and  declared  that 
the  so-called  quay  was  only  a  few  stepping-stones,  which  were 
there  greatly  to  his  inconvenience.  However,  in  November,  the 
council  gave  Fleming  warning  to  remove.  The  matter  lay  over, 
without  any  action  on  either  side,  until  May,  17(j4,  when  the 
removal  onier  seems  to  have  been  repeated.  As  it  was  not 
complied  with.  Bailie  Duncan  Niven,  with  Robert  Finlay,  the 
Master  of  AVorks,  and  twenty  men,  destroyed  the  mill  on  the 
23rd  June,  17G4.  Fleming,  in  1765,  raised  an  action  of  damages 
before  the  Court  of  Session  against  the  corporation.  The  defence 
of  the  magistrates  was  that  the  mill  was  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  occasion  overflowings  of  the  Molendinar  in  winter, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  property  of  neighbouring  heritors ; 
that  the  stagnation  of  water  in  the  summer  was  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants;  and  that  the  dam  had  been  heightened  since  the 
council  had  granted  liberty  for  its  erection.  A  lengthy  proof 
for  both  parties  followed,  and  many  inhabitants  were  brought 
into  court  as  witnesses.  It  was  proved  on  behalf  of  the  pursuer, 
Fleming,  that  the  overflowings  had  taken  place  frequently  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  mill,  and  that  if  any  impurities  existed  in 
the  bum,  they  werc  caused  by  tan  and  bark  woi'ks  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Gallowgate.  Ultimately,  decree  was  given  for  the  pur- 
suer, the  magistrates  being  ordained  to  pay  him  ^610,  Is.  4d. 
sterling,  in  name  of  damages,  with  expenses.  There  may  have 
been  some  ground  for  the  complaints  against  the  mill,  but  they 
would  most  probably  have  their  origin  in  the  deeply-rootea 
objection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  "  encroachments  on  the 
Green."  Fleming  was  then  in  possession  of  part  of  the  lands  of 
Hamilton  Hill  and  Youngheld,  in  the  north-west  of  the  city, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  he  called  his  estate  Saw- 
millfield,  a  name  now  home  by  a  street  near  Garscuhe  Cross,  and 
built  on  the  Hawmillfield  estate. 

The  Carron  Company,  in  1765,  projected  the  formation  of 
Duke  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  accommodation  from  their 
works  at  Cumbernauld  to  the  city. 

In  1766,  the  Town  Council  and  Merchants  and  Trades  Houses, 
resolved  that  the  magistrates,  dean  of  guild,  and  deacon-con- 
vener should  wear  gold  chains  emblematical  of  their  respective 
ofBces.  Previous  to  that  time,  in  1720,  it  had  been  appointed 
that  the  lord  provost  should  wear  a  velvet  court  dress  on  public 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

(Circa  1741-7S.) 

"  The  Glasgow  JouT-nal "  and  iin  Conductors — Oariositiea  in  the 
"  Ckntixmt " — Dougal  Graham,  the  LUerary  Bellman — The 
Brothers  Fovlis,  the  Eleevirs  of  Scotland^— Glasgow  Academy 
of  AHs — Allan  the  Pavnier,  and  Tassic  the  Modeller,  study 
in  Glasgoio — Two  Famous  University  Professors — John  Bell, 
the  Asiatic  Traveller. 

To  Bay  that  Glasgow  Tras  primarily  a  scholastic  city  prior  to  its 
taking  rank  as  a  commercial  centre,  is  an  assertion  that  may  be 
fully  borne  out  by  fact.  The  sent  of  a  venerable  university, 
there  were  at  all  times  within  its  bounds  men  of  high  scholastic 
attainments.  In  the  Fre-Bcforination  times,  such  men  were 
invariably  connected  with  the  Church  ;  but  the  troubles  of  the 
Covenanting  epoch  rendered  the  Church  unsuitable  for  study 
and  research.  Men  of  literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  con- 
stitution then  found  a  calmer  and  more  peaceful  life  in  the  Ualls 
of  the  university.  Such  were  Baillio  and  many  others;  but 
there  are  the  notable  exceptions  of  Zachary  Boyd  and  Wodrow, 
With  greater  enlightenment,  and  with  the  rapid  advance  of  educa- 
tion, eminence  in  any  of  these  paths  was  nut  uonBned  to  the 
clerical  and  scholastic  professions ;  hut  the  laity  also  were 
enabled  to  take  their  place  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  This  waa 
due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  invention  and  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  printing,  to  the  more  generiil  diffusion  by  commerce  of 
the  wealth  of  t^e  country,  and  to  the  increase  of  that  wealth 
by  the  development  of  trade  and  the  origination  of  new  iudua- 
tries.  These  remarks  have  been  su^ested,  and  are  probably 
justified,  by  what  shall  follow. 

The  second  newspaper  published  in  Glasgow  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  20tb  of  Joly,  1741,  itnil  bore  the  name  of 
The  Glasgow  Journal.  It  was  edited  by  Andrew  Stalker,  and 
printed  by  Robert  Urie  &  Co.,  in  the  GaJlowgate.  The  printers 
were  men  of  some  consideration  in  the  trade,  and  many  of  tbeir 
works  are  curious  and  interesting  specimens  of  the  typographical 
art.  But  returning  to  the  Joui-nal,  it  may  be  said  that  further 
than  its  historical  position  among  the  Glasgow  newspapers,  it 
was  in  no  respect  noteworthy  for  the  literary  talent  or  the 
journalistic  enterprise  of  its  promoters.  Stalker  was  timid,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  venture  upon  anything  like  a  proper  account 
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of  passing  eventH.  Afc  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745, 
this  timiaity  gave  such  offence  to  his  subscribera,  that  on  the 
14th  October  of  that  year,  he  issued  a  letter  stating  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  supply  an  impartial  account  of  facts  as  they 
happened,  but,  considei'ing  the  situation  of  affairs,  he  found  he 
could  not  with  safety  publish  to  please  the  generality  of  his 
readers,  and  he  would  therefore  cease  writing  for  the  paper  until 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  restored.  In  a  subsequent  letter, 
Stalker  indicated  that  the  paper  was  to  be  edited  during  his 
retirement  by  Urie,  the  printer.  The  Journal  continued  for 
fully  a  century  later.  Urie,  the  printer,  died  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  February,  1771.  The  moat  valued  productions  of  his 
press  are  his  editions  of  The  Spectator,  and  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek. 

On  the  day  upon  which  Stalker's  letter  of  retiral  appeared  in 
the  Journal,  the  14th  October,  1745,  the  first  number  of  the 
second  Glasgow  Courant  was  issued.  The  imprint  on  this 
publication  was: — "Printed  for  Matthew  Simson,  and  sold  by 
John  Gilmour  at  his  shop  opposite  to  Gibson's  Land,  Saltmercat." 
This  paper  was  conducted  with  considerable  enterprise.  Its 
local  paragraphs  and  advertisements  are  in  many  I'espects 
quaint  and  amusing.  For  example,  it  was  intimated  on  the 
llth  February,  1747,  that  in  the  previous  week  Mr  Graham, 
Younger,  of  Dougalston,  had  married  Miss  Campbell  of  Skirving, 
"  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  lady."  On  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  4th  May  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Robert  Hacnilton, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  University,  had  married 
Miss  Mally  Baird,  who  is  described  as  "  a  beautiful  young  lady 
with  a  handsome  fortune."  Still  plainer  was  the  mfonnation 
conveyed  in  a  paragraph  on  the  Si'd  August  following,  &om 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  James  Johnstone,  a  city  merchant, 
had,  a  few  days  before,  married  Miss  Peggy  Newall,  "  a  young 
lady  of  great  merit,  and  a  fortune  of  £4,000."  James  Hodge 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Courant  advertising  columns  to  announce 
that  he  continued  to  sell  burying  crapes  ready  made,  and  also 
that  '■  his  wife's  neice,  who  lives  with  him,  drosses  dead  corpses 
at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  was  formerly  done  by  her  aunt,  having 
been  educated  by  her,  and  perfected  at  Edinburgh,  from  whence 
she  is  lately  arrived,  and  has  all  the  newest  and  best  fksbions." 
A  barber  in  the  city,  on  the  16th  of  February,  17*7,  addressed 
a  long  letter  "  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,"  in  the  course  of  which 
he  states  that  having  found  his  affairs  going  back,  and  having 
discovered  the  cause  to  be  that  he  was  aaderpaid  for  ^utving 
and  wig-dressing,  he  had  decided  to  charge  one  halfpenny  fc^ 
dressing  a  wig  and  a  penny  for  each  shave.  He  concluded  by 
hoping  they  would  consider  hia  reasonable  and  modest  request 
Here  is  another  tradesman's  advertisement: — "William  Maraocb, 
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wright  ia  Gorbels  of  Glasgow,  at  the  sign  of  the  Drum  and 
Little  Wheel,  makes  Drums  (conform'd  to  uie  method  of  Herbert 
H^^ins,  Drum  Maker  to  his  Majesty's  Office  of  Ordinance), 
either  big  or  small,  course  or  fine,  for  sea  or  land,  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  and  as  good  as  any  in  Scotland." 

Dougal  Graham,  from  whose  History  of  the  Bebellion  of  IT*-'* 
quotations  have  been  made  in  these  pages,  was  at  this  time  a 
pedlar  in  Gla^ow.  Of  his  birth,  parents^,  and  early  life 
nothing  is  known.  During  the  rebellion,  he  seems  to  have 
plied  his  craft  in  the  rear  of  the  contending  armies.  On  the 
completion  of  his  history,  the  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Oourant  of  29th  September,  ITtC : — "  That  there  is  to  be 
sold  by  James  Duncan,  Printer  in  Glasgow,  in  the  Salt-Mercat, 
the  second  shop  below  Gibson's  Wynd,  a  book  entitled,  A  full 
particular,  and  true  account  of  the  late  rebellion  in  the  years 
1745  and  1746,  beginning  with  the  Pretender's  embarking  for 
Scotland,  and  then  an  account  of  every  battle,  siege,  and 
skirmish,  that  has  happened  in  either  Scotland  or  England :  to 
which  is  added,  several  addresses  and  epistles  to  the  pope, 
pagans,  poets,  and  pretender;  all  in  metre,  price  fourpence.  But 
any  booksellers  or  packmen  may  have  them  easier  from  the  said 
James  Duncan,  or  the  author,  D.  Graham.  The  like  has  not 
been  done  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Sir  David  Lindsay." 
This  work  rapidly  passed  through  seven  editions,  none  of  which 
can  now  he  found.  In  the  preface  to  the  eighth  edition  the 
author  says : — "  I  have  wrote  it  in  vulgar  rhyme,  being  what 
not  only  pleased  my  own  fancy,  but  what  I  have  found  accept- 
able to  the  most  part  of  my  countrymen,  especially  to  those  of 
common  education  like  myself.  If  I  have  done  well,  it  is  what 
I  should  like,  and  if  I  have  failed,  it  is  what  mankind  are  liable 
to.  Therefore,  let  cavillers  rather  write  a  better  one,  than 
pester  themselves  and  the  public  with  their  criticisms  of  my 
faulta"  Sufficient  extracts  have  been  given  from  the  book  in 
a  previous  chapter  to  show  its  nature.  Graham  afterwards 
wrote  a  humorous  poem,  of  twenty-two  verses,  entitled  John 
Highiaiidman's  SemarJa  on  Glasgow.  Of  it  the  following 
verses  may  be  reproduced  here ; — 

"  Her  naintel  into  Olugow  went. 


"  For  »'  the  boatea  thmt  be  tore, 

Pe  Uieiket  wi'  blue  •Unee, 

And  ■  rtuia  ladder  to  gMig  ap, 

No  b,'  to  ynek  her  buiM. 
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And  when  me  seek  tbe  shkpmMi'a  bonse. 
Her  nMne  be  on  tbe  wa'. 

"  I  gKug  to  Bf.ek  ft  STiish  tunbick. 
And  Btanding  at  tbe  corte, 
And  tore  I  sec  s  dead  man, 
Wbb  riding  on  a  horse. 

' '  And  O  he  pe  a  jwor  roan. 
And  no  hae  many  claiae, 
Te  props  be  worn  alT  her  feet, 
And  me  tee  a'  her  taea. 

•■  But  I  be  rin  aronnd  abont. 
And  Rtand  about  tbe  gcard. 
Where  I  see  the  deil  chap  the  honrs. 
Tan  me  grow  unco  fear'd. 

"  I  'II  DO  pe  stay  nae  laoger  tere, 

An'  aec  the  man  a  thrawing  rapex, 
Btaide  tbe  Broomielaw. 

' '  Tan  she'l  ^ed  tu  her  ijuarter  boiiBe, 


Such  arc  the  principal  verses  in  this  "  poem  " — those  omitted 
are  meioly  elaborations  of  what  has  been  given.  The  reference 
to  the  "  deil "  may  be  explained  by  stating  that  an  ingenious 
clockmakcr  in  Trongate  had  then  a  figure  of  Satan  ■which  struck 
the  hours  of  a  clock  placed  in  his  shop  window.  Gntham 
afterwards  became  a  printer  in  Glasgow,  Some  time  subaequent 
to  1770  he  became  city  bellman,  and  after  filling  that  office  for 
several  years  to  the  delectation  and  benefit  of  tbe  inhabitant, 
he  died  on  the  20th  July,  177il. 

Certainly  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  literary  cirde  in 
Glasgow  at  this  period  were  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  "  the 
Elzevirs  of  Scotland,"  Their  father,  Robert  Faulla,  as  he  spelt 
his  name,  was  a  maltman  in  the  city.  Robert  was  born  on  the 
20th  April,  1707,  and  Andrew  on  the  23rd  November,  1712. 
Robert  was  early  ajiprenticed  to  a  barber,  and  while  in  that 
pcsition  Dr.  Francis  Hntcheson,  then  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University,  took  a  lively  interest  in  him,  and 
suggested  that  he  become  a  bookseller  and  printer.  Robert 
thereafter  attended  Dr  Hutcheson's  classes.  Ajidrew,  who  iras 
intended  for  the  ministry,  was  also  at  the  university,  and  the 
two  brothers  laboured  diligently  at  their  studies.  In  the  ye»f 
173S,  thoy  visited  Oxford,  afterwards  spending  some  months  on 
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the  Cootinent,  to  which  they  again  repured  in  1^  followiag 
year.  Throogh  the  influence  of  Chevalier  Ransay,  a  native  m 
Ayr,  bat  a  oatamlised  Freodimao,  vhose  taJeots  had  raised 
bun  into  the  htghert  &Tour  aaxtng  Continental  literati,  they 
obtained  admission  to  the  best  libiaries.  They  also  studied 
Uie  Greek  and  Roman  claasks,  and  collected  copies  of  them, 
which  they  sold  to  advantage  on  their  return  to  London.  In 
1741,  Robert  commenced  business  in  Glasgow  as  a  printer  and 
bookseller.  He  had  his  types  made  by  HessiB.  Wilson  and  Bain 
of  this  city,  whose  manufactory  wa^  in  the  village  of  Camlaehie, 
and  whose  workm&n^ip  was  held  in  the  highest  estenn. 
George  Ross,  IVofessor  of  Humanity,  afterwards  Professor 
of  Greek,  in  the  Univenity,  assisted  Foulis  in  the  correotknis 
df  his  {M«ss.  On  the  Slst  March,  1743,  Foulis  was  ai^>ointed 
piinter  to  the  university,  and  as  such  he  was  accommodated  witii 
premises  within  the  precincts  of  the  college.  It  would  be 
impossible,  within  such  limits  as  are  here  available,  to  refer 
in  detail  to  the  remarkable  Hst  of  works  issued  from  the 
[wess  of  the  brothers,  for  Andrew  had  joined  the  business, 
though  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  In  the  year  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  university  printer,  Foulis  published  Demetrius  Phal- 
ereue  de  ElecuHone,  believed  to  be  the  first  Greek  book  printed 
in  Glas^w.  Their  celel»a.ted  edition  of  Horace  appeared  in 
17*4.  This  was  called  the  "  immaculate  edition  "  of  the  poet, 
and  the  proof-sheets  were  hung  up  in  the  college,  a  rewwti 
being  offered  to  any  one  who  could  discover  inaccuracies.  Tlie 
rewuxl  does  not  seem  to  have  been  earned  by  any  (Hie  ;  but  it 
is  unfortunate  that  since  then,  at  least  six  tjrpographical  errors 
have  been  found  in  the  book.  After  having  issued  a  number  of 
classical  reprints  of  minor  importance,  Foulis,  in  1747,  published 
quarto  and  octavo  editions  of  Homer — the  first  being  considered 
a  marvel  of  typography.  About  tbis  time,  it  is  believed  the  first 
literary  and  pnilosophic&l  society  was  instituted  in  Glasgow, 
and  of  it  Robert  Foulis  was  a  member.  The  society  met  every 
Friday  evening,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  from  the  first  Friday  of 
November  to  the  second  Friday  of  May,  and  it  included  among 
its  membership  soc^  names  as  Dr.  Hutcbcson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr. 
Reid,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Moor,  and  FrofesRor  Richardson.  Papers 
were  read  by  the  members  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  on 
subjects  connected  with  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  of  the 
last- mentioned  branch  of  polite  knowledge  the  essays  of  Foulis 
usually  treated.  Probably  in  1749,  an  edition  of  Cicero's  worics, 
in  twenty  volumes,  was  comple4«d.  In  the  July  of  1761,  Robert 
Foulis  went  abroad.  He  first  visited  Holland,  where  he  expected 
to  receive  the  aesistanoe  of  Heinsteriieusc  and  Alberti.  After- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  with  letters  of  introdaction 
from  Professor  Moor,  his  brother-in-law,  to  the  Abb^  Sailer  and 
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M.  Gapperonier,  he  gained  admissioD  to  the  Royal  Lihrar}'. 
Before  returning  home  he  had  given  ordere  for  collections  from  the 
best  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  and  other  libraries,  and  the  editOTBbip 
of  t^em  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Moor,  but  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
years  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  intervals,  between 
I7d3  and  1766,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  separately  pub- 
lished. In  April,  175C,  the  brothers,  for  their  folio  edition  of 
the  Hymns  of  GaUimachua,  obtained  the  silver  medal  offered  by 
the  Select  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  best  printed  and  most 
correct  book  produced  within  a  limited  time.  The  succeeding 
year,  the  society's  medal  was  again  awarded  them  for  their 
third  edition  of  Horace  and  their  folio  edition  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
The  latter  work  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  professors  of 
the  college,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  classics  ever 
produced  at  any  press.  Fouli;^'  edition  of  the  Odyssey  obtained 
the  medal  in  1758 ;  and  the  Glasgow  edition  of  Homer's  minor 
works  was  in  the  following  year  declared  the  best  specimen 
produced. 

After  working  away  for  several  years,  and  upholding  hia 
credit  as  an  accurate  printer,  Robert  Foulis,  in  1767,  requested 
Beattie  the  poet,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  to  obtain  permission  from  Gray, 
his  brother-poet,  and  author  of  "  An  Elegy,  Written  in  a  Church- 
yard," to  publish  an  edition  of  his  works.  This  edition  was 
elegantly  done,  and  was  far  better  received  than  one  by  Dodsley 
of  London,  published  shortly  before,  but  much  inferior  in  every 
respect.  Gray  w^  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  Glasgow  edition 
of  Homer,  in  four  volumes  folio,  by  Foulis,  who  had  been  a 
considerable  gainer  in  the  transaction.  With  the  assistance  of 
Beattie  a  folio  edition  of  Milton's  poems  was  published  by 
subscription.  In  a  letter  to  Foulis,  Beattie  says : — "  The  Milton 
is  wonderfully  fine.  It  is  indeed  the  most  magnificent  book  I 
have  seen,  and  seems  to  be  perfectly  correct."  This  was  their 
last  great  work. 

The  attention  of  Robert  Foulis  had  early  been  turned  to 
artistic  matters,  and  for  many  years  be  cherished  the  project  of 
instituting  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Glasgow.  8uch  an 
institution  was  then  unknown  in  Scotland.  He  had  expected 
to  obtain  royal  patronage  to  the  scheme,  which  was  generally 
discountenanced,  but  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  fatal 
to  his  hopes  in  that  direction.  In  1759,  he  inserted  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  a  "  proposal  for  encouraging  by  subscription  an 
Academy  for  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  in  which  it  was  stated 
"that  such  gentlemen  as  are  willing  to  promote  this  design, 
shall  advance  certain  sums  annually,  for  any  number  of  years 
they  shall  think  proper,  during  which  time  they  are  to  choose, 
among  the  prints,  designs,  paiDtioge,  modeb,  or  casts,  which  are 
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the  productioDs  of  this  academy,  such  lots  as  may  amount  to 
the  value  of  the  sums  they  have  advanced."  Proper  teachers 
having  been  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  the  academy  was 
instituted  and  a  number  of  students  attended.  William  Cochrane 
was  one  of  the  early  students,  and  he  exhibited  so  much  talent 
that  he  was  sent  to  Bome  at  the  expense  of  the  academy  to 
study  from  the  old  masters.  On  his  return  to  Glasgow  he 
gained  some  eminence  as  a  portrait-painter,  but  he  died  early, 
and  a  monument  to  hie  memory  has  been  erected  in  the  choir 
of  the  Cathedral.  Fou)is,  in  one  of  his  letters,  thus  describes  the 
operations  of  his  pet  institution : — "  We  have  modelling,  engrav- 
ing, original  history -pain  ting,  and  portrait-painting — all  in  a 
reputable  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  morning  our  more  advanced 
students  sketch  historical  subjects  from  Plutarch's  Lives,  and 
other  ancient  books.  The  day  ia  employed  in  painting  and 
engraving,  and  by  the  younger  scholars  in  drawing.  In  the 
evening  they  draw  three  designs  a  week  after  a  model,  and 
other  three  after  casts  of  plaster  from  the  antique."  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  threw  open  his  picture  galleries  to  the  students, 
and  from  it  copies  were  made  of  the  classical  masters.  On 
Glasgow  Fair  Days  there  was  usually  an  exhibition  in  the 
university,  and  the  pictures  were  exposed  gratis  to  the  public 
view.  The  academy,  notwithstanding  Foulis'  strenuous  efforts, 
was  a  failure.  The  death  of  Andrew  of  apoplexy  on  the  18th 
September,  1775,  assisted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  business. 
In  the  following  year  Robert  went  to  London  with  the  intention 
of  selling  off  his  pictures  by  auction.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmast  consideration  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  but  the  pictures  had  to  be  sold  at  a  disadvantage. 
One  of  his  friends  proposed  presenting  him  to  the  king,  but 
Foulis  replied : — "  I  will  never  be  in  the  presence  of  any  king 
on  earth  ;  I  will  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. ' 
The  old  man  was  broken  down  by  his  disappointments,  and  on 
his  way  homewards,  while  in  Edinburgh,  he  expired  on  the 
2nd  June,  1776. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  work  of  the  brothers  Foulis.  Their 
affairs  were  finally  wound  up  in  1781,  by  Robert  Chapman, 
printer,  and  James  Duncan,  Dook&eller,  in  Glasgow,  and  their 
debts  amounted  to  between  £6,000  and  £7,000.  Among  the 
many  works  of  their  academy  were  views  of  Glasgow,  and  aa 
several  of  them  are  reproduced  in  this  volume  some  idea  of 
their  high  artistic  excellence  may  be  obtained. 

David  Allan,  a  painter  of  considerable  merit,  was  one  of  the 
art  apprentices  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis.  A  native  of  Alloa,  and 
born  in  February,  1744,  he  early  exhibited  a  genius  for  deign- 
ing, and  his  father,  himself  a  shore-master,  on  the  2&tb  Februaiy, 
175j,  apprenticed  his  son  for  seven  years  with  the  promoters  of 
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the  GU^ow  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Here  lie  made  great 
prc^'ess  in  his  studies,  and  in  1773,  witile  residing  in  Rome,  be 
took  the  prize  given  by  tlie  Academy  of  St  Luke  for  the  beat 
specimen  of  historical  composition.  Two  years  later  he  retamed 
to  Edinbui^h,  where  he  became  roaster  and  director  of  the 
academy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures 
and  Improvements,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  and  elegance  of  design  in  the 
various  manufactures  and  works  which  required  to  be  figured 
and  ornamented.  His  character  etchings  are  still  admii-eo,  and 
gained  him  the  name  of  '■  The  Scottish  Hogarth."  Perhaps  he 
is  best  known  through  his  illustrations  to  an  edition  of  Ramsay's 
Gentle  8kep1terd,  published  in  178S.     He  died  in  August,  1796. 

The  celebrated  modeller,  James  Tassie,  was  also  a  student  at 
the  Glasgow  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  As  his  parents  occupied  a  humble  position,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  stonemason.  During  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  born,  he  saw  one  of  the  Fair- 
Day  Exhibitions  of  the  filessrs.  Foulis'  pictures,  and  as  he  Lad 
the  ambition  to  become  a  painter,  he  removed  to  Glasgow  soon 
afterwards.  Working  during  the  day  at  his  trade,  he  attended 
the  academy  in  the  evening,  and  he  developed  high  talent. 
While  in  Dublin  in  search  of  employment,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Quin,  a  gentleman  who  amused  himself  in  his  lelsore 
hours  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  pi-ecious  stones  in  coloured 
paste,  and  take  impressions  from  ancient  gems.  This  art  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Quin  gave  Tassie  the  use  of  hb  laboratory, 
and  by  their  united  exertions  they  succeeded  both  in  making 
the  paste  and  in  taking  impressions  of  the  engravings.  In  1766, 
the  young  Scotcliman  removed  to  London,  where,  after  hard 
work,  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  his  name  became  respected, 
and  the  first  cabinets  of  Europe  were  thrown  open  for  nis  ufle. 
So  great  was  his  attention  to  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  engraving,  that  unscrupulous  persons  on  the 
Continent  sold  many  of  his  pastes  for  real  gems.  He  executed 
a  commission  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  consisting  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  different  engravings.  Tassie  died  in  1799,  his 
engravings  numbering  nearly  twenty  thousand. 

Mention  may  here  briefly  be  made  of  two  eminent  professors 
of  the  university.  Dr.  Robert  Simson  was  born  in  Ayrshire  in 
1687,  and  entered  Glasgow  College  to  study  for  the  Church  in 
1701.  Having  obtained  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  found  that  his 
genius  lay  in  the  direction  of  mathematics.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  geometry,  and  having  gained  considerable  reputation 
as  a  mathematician,  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  London,  where 
he  made  many  valuable  acquaintances.  In  1711,  Simaon  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  his  Ahna  Mater;  and 
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during  his  life-long  connection  vith  it,  he  published  several 
works  relating  to  his  favourite  study.  He  was  never  married, 
but  he  regulated  his  bachelorhood  with  mathematical  precisioD. 
In  his  walks  he  carefuUy  counted  his  steps,  and  was  at  any 
moment  able  to  tell  bow  many  paces  be  was  from  home.  A 
member  of  a  club  which  met  iu  a  tavern  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aniversity,  he  would  meet  with  his  fellows  every  Friday  and 
play  whist,  engage  in  animated  conversation,  and  delight  the 
company  with  Greek  odes  sung  to  modern  music.  On  Satnt- 
day  afternoons  he  usually  dined  in  the  village  of  Anderaton 
with  the  members  of  his  regular  club,  and  there  he  had  his 
own  chair  at  the  table,  and  even  his  own  glass,  ccmstructed 
with  such  mathematical  exactness  that  he  knew  how  many 
d^rees  his  little  finger  required  to  be  angled  in  order  to 
finish  the  contents.  He  alterwards  became  chairman  of  the 
good  fellows  of  the  Anderston  Club,  a  position  for  which  his 
habits  of  mind  eminently  fitted  hioL  After  a  life  of  usefulness, 
he  died  on  the  Ist  October,  1768,  in  his  eighty-firat  year,  leaving 
to  the  university  his  collection  of  mathematical  books,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  complete  then  iu  the  kingdom. 

William  Cullen,  a  native  of  Hamilton,  and  son  of  the  factor 
to  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  in  1710 ;  and  after  receiving 
his  early  education  at  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  attended  the 
medical  ciaeses  in  the  university,  and  having  terminated  his 
studies  with  great  credit,  he,  in  1729,  went  to  London,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  a  merchant  ship  trading 
between  the  £Inglish  metropolis  and  the  West  Indies.  On  his 
I'etum  he  practised  and  studied  iu  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  after  taking  a  course  at  Edinbutgh  University,  he  commenced 
business  as  a  surgeon  in  his  native  town  in  1736.  During 
CuUea's  residence  there,  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  who  was  suffering  from  an  alarming  disease, 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  time ;  and  among  others  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  well-remembered  in  Glasgow  as  the  founder 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  university.  He  settled  in 
Glasgow  about  1744,  and  he  perceived  Uie  possibility  of 
establishing  a  medical  school  similar  to  that  wltich  had  been 
founded  in  Edinbui^h.  In  conjunction  with  several  professors 
of  the  university  he  delivered  lectures;  and  ultimately,  in  1751, 
he  was  admitted  Professor  of  Medicine.  During  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Cullen  in  Gla^ow,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  investigating  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
useful  arts.  He  endeavoured  particularly  to  suggest  various 
improvements  in  the  art  of  bleaching,  and  proposed  an  improved 
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method  for  ibe  manufacture  or  puriBcation  of  common  salt.  His 
fame  became  so  general,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  Kdinburgh,  in  January,  1756.  After  a  remarkable 
and  brilliant  career,  he  died  in  February,  1790,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  highly  gifted 
and  accomplished  physicians  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced. 

John  Bell  of  Antermony,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  GlasgoTV 
family,  is  deserving  of  notice  in  this  plsce.  He  was  bom  on  his 
paternal  estate  in  1691,  and  after  having  received  a  university 
education,  he  travelled  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  In  the  first 
instance  be  visited  St  Fetersbnix,  wbci-e  he  took  advantage  of 
an  embassy  from  tbe  Czar  to  Persia,  accompanying  it  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon.  For  many  years  he  journeyed  in  various 
parts  of  Asia,  including  China,  and  in  1722,  be  accompanied  the 
army  of  Peter  the  Great  into  Persia.  About  the  year  1744,  he 
returned  to  Scotlaud,  having  shortly  before  married  a  Kussiao 
lady.  In  17(33,  tbe  Messrs.  Foulis  published  for  him  a  book 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled.  Travels  from  St.  Peterahwrg 
in  Russia  to  Divere  varta  of  Asia.  This  work  was  writtOT 
on  the  model  of  Oulliver'a  TraveU,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  it  has  all  tbe  simplicity  of  Gulliver,  with  tbe  advantage 
which  truth  always  carries  over  fiction.  On  the  1st  July, 
1780,  be  died  at  Antermony,  having  reached  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighty-nine  years. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

{A.  D.    1767  TO  A.  D.    1774) 

Construction  of  Forth  and  Clyde  Oaiial — The  First  Broomtelate 
Bridge — Effective  Meaaurea  taken  for  Improving  the  Clyde 
Navigation — Construction  of  tlie  Monkland  Oinal^-Tke 
Camvierce  and  Manufdcturea  of  Glasgow —  The  Tobacco 
Trade — The  First  Parochial  Board  in  Oie  CUy — Olasgow  in 
1771. 

With  a  rapidly  increaaing  trade,  and  with  only  tbe  primitive 
methods  of  conveying  goods  over  land  to  the  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  found  it  necessary  to 
tKlopt  some  steps  to  give  increased  facilities  towai'ds  obtaining 
improved  communication  with  tbe  Forth.  The  action  of 
Bnndley  and  others  in  England  a  few  years  previous  to  this  had 
discovered  a  means  of  transit  by  the  construction  of  artificial 
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water  tracks.  The  first  canal  bad  been  constructed  in  Lanca- 
shire ia  1759,  but  this  one  was  of  small  extent  In  1759, 
Brindley  commenced  tlie  construction  of  the  noted  Bridgewater 
Canal  from  Manchester  to  Leigh  and  Worsley;  and  the  engioeer- 
ing  difficulties  he  had  overcome,  together  with  tlie  utility  of 
the  canal,  gave  the  new  departure  a  ready  favour  with  the 
people.  Canals  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  their 
necessity  having  become  apparent  in  Scotland,  a  movement  was 
set  afoot  to  connect  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  As  early  «s  1755, 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  projected  by  Glasgow  merchants. 
They  proposed  that  it  should  be  four  feet  deep  and  twenty-four 
feet  wide.  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  an  engineer  of  eminence,  was 
entrusted  with  the  preliminaries;  but  for  some  reason  or  another 
no  further  step  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  until 
1767.  A  bill  embodying  the  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  of  the  dimensions  stated,  to  run  from  Carron-shore,  near 
Grangemouth,  to  the  Clyde,  was  in  that  year  presented  to 
Pariiament  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  the  member  for  the 
QlaE^w  district  of  burghs.  His  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  was  negatived  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dundas, 
afterwards  Lord  Dundas,  who  desired  that  a  scheme  more 
extensive  in  its  scope,  and  likely  to  be  of  more  utility,  should 
be  brought  before  the  House.  Subscribers  to  the  enlarged 
project  were  found  in  Glasgow,  Edinbui^h,  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  they  had  themselves  erected  into  a  corporation. 
In  the  following  session  another  bill  was  brought  in  by  this 
corporation,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  It  was 
entitled : — "  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable 
cut  or  canal  fiYim  the  frith  or  river  of  Forth,  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Carron,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  to  the 
frith  or  river  of  Clyde,  at  or  near  a  place  called  Dalmuir  Bum- 
foot,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton;  and  also  a  collateral  cut 
from  the  same  to  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  and  for  making  a  navig- 
able cut  or  canal  of  communication,  from  the  port  or  harbour 
of  Borrowstownneas,  to  join  the  said  canal,  at  or  near  the  place 
where  it  will  fall  into  the  frith  of  Forth."  Under  this  act  the 
depth  of  the  canal  was  to  be  eight  feet,  and  it  was  to  be  fifty- 
six  feet  wid&  The  work  was  b^un  on  the  10th  June,  1768, 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  Bart.,  father  of  Lord  Dundas,  having 
dug  the  iirst  spadeful  for  the  formation  of  the  canal. 

While  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  this  great  work  were  in 
progress,  the  need  for  an  additional  bridge  across  the  Clyde  bad 
lorwd  itself  upon  the  authorities ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  29tU 
September,  1768,  the  foundation-atone  of  a  bridge  at  the  Broomie- 
law  waa  laid  by  Provost  George  Murdoch,  acting-provincial  grand 
master,  with  due  masonic  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  architect 
was  William  Mylne.     The  bridge  was  composed  of  seven  arches, 
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was  500  feet  long,  and  was  thirty  feet  broad  witbiD  the  parapets. 
This  was  the  first  Jamaica  Street  Bridge. 

Important  though  these  schemes  were,  they  were  eclipsed  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  magistrates  and  Town  Council  in  r^ard 
to  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde.  Smeaton'a  proposals,  made  in 
1755,  had  lain  in  abeyance,  and  probably  no  action  was  taken 
on  account  of  their  impracticability.  In  1768,  John  Golborne, 
of  Chester,  was  called  upon  to  advice  the  corporation.  After  an 
inspection  of  the  river,  he  submitted  a  report  on  the  30th 
Koveiiiber  of  that  year.  The  gist  of  that  document  was  that 
the  Clyde  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  the  average  depth 
of  the  river  from  Olasgow  to  Kilpatrick  Sands  was  only  two 
feet.  His  propo.^il  was  to  contract  the  channel  by  means  of 
jetties  or  dykes  for  eight  miles  down  the  river,  to  dredge  and 
deepen  it,  and  by  these  means  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
greater  depth  of  watar.  nie  famous  James  Watt  was  then 
i-esident  in  Glasgow,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Golborne,  be  was 
requested  by  the  magistrates  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river. 
He  did  so  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  James  Barrie, 
and  their  report  corroborated  that  of  the  English  engineer,  with 
the  addition  that  they  stated  that  several  parts  of  the  river 
from  Broomielaw  to  Pointhouse  were  less  than  two  feet  deep. 
The  estimated  expense  of  Golborne's  scheme  was  £8,640.  In 
1770,  the  Town  Council  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  "to 
explain  and  amend  an  act  made  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
rt'ign  of  King  George  the  Second,  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Clyde  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  for  buildiog  a 
bridge  cross  the  said  river,  from  the  said  city  to  the  villa^  of 
Gorbells."  The  act  proposed  to  be  explained  and  amended  was,  of 
course,  the  one  obtained  in  1759,  to  carry  Smeaton's  proposals 
into  effect.  Under  this  new  act  the  corporation  were  appointed 
Trustees  of  the  Clyde  Navigation,  and  they  were  granted  power 
to  levy  a  rate  of  one  shilling  per  ton  on  ail  goods  paasing  from 
Glasgow  to  Dumbuck.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with 
Golborne,  and  he  proceeded  with  the  work  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  he  bad  prepared. 

The  year  1769  saw  the  formation  of  the  first  Baptist  coo- 

S-egation  in  Glasgow.  Neil  Stewart,  a  wright,  and  George 
egg,  a  weaver,  were  the  founders  of  a  meeting  in  connection 
with  that  deuomination,  which  convened  in  a  house  in  the  High 
Street.  An  Edinburgh  elder  came  soon  after  this,  and  immersed 
Mary  Munro,  Stewart's  wife,  in  the  Clyde  at  the  Fleabers' 
Haugfa.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  perw» 
so  baptized  in  Glasgow, 

Nothing  of  great  importance  a[^>ears  to  have  occurred  in 
1770,  but  several  of  those  minor  events  which  mark  the  (siwarf 
progress  of  a  city  took  place.     Mr.  Anderson  of  Stobcross  bid 
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out  a  portion  of  hia  estate  for  buildtDg,  and  called  it  Finnieston, 
after  his  chaplun,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Finnie.  The  village  and  district 
of  Gorbab  bad  iscreftsed  so  greatly  tbat  a  disjunction  of  the 
parish  was  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Tetnds,  at  the  instance 
of  the  bailies  and  feuars  of  the  village.  It  became  a  parish 
independent  of  Govan ;  but  the  patronage  was  declared  to 
remain  in  tbe  possession  of  the  University  of  Ola^ow,  who  held 
the  patronage  of  the  original  ])arish  of  Govan.  The  first  reading 
rocHu  was  instituted,  but  very  few  shared  in  its  benefits.  The 
habits  of  the  people  were  still  unambitiously  umple,  and  it  is 
related  that  about  this  year  the  usual  dinner  hour  was  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  Independents  commenced  to  hold 
meetings  in  a  dwelling-house  in  the  High  Street  about  this 
time.  In  concluding  the  references  to  1770,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  revenue  of  the  river  and  harbour  from  1752  to 
this  year,  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  is  stated  only  to  bave 
amounted  to  the  very  small  sum  of  £147,  Os.  lOd. 

Among  the  events  of  1771,  was  the  completion  of  Broomielaw 
Bridge,  over  which  the  first  carriage  passed  on  the  2nd  January, 
1772.  In  1771,  also,  the  corporation  obtained  three  Acts  of 
Parliament.  One  of  these  was  for  the  making  of  a  street  from 
Saltmarket  Street  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  for  enlarging  and 
completing  St  Andrew's  churchyard,  and  "  for  making  and 
builaine  a  convenient  exchange,  or  square,  in  the  said  city." 
Probably  this  last  clause  referred  to  the  erection  of  St.  Andrew's 
Square.  Another  act  was  in  reference  to  the  deepening  of  the 
Clyde,  and  for  repairing,  widening,  and  enlarging  Qie  Old 
Glasgow  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stockwell,  which  had  become 
inadeqnate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic.  The  third  was  "  an 
act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable  cut  or  canal,  and 
waggon-way,  from  the  coalleries  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New 
Monkland,  to  the  city  of  Glasgow."  The  first  suggestion  of  this 
scheme  was  made  in  1769,  and  its  purpose  was  to  afford  an 
ootlet  for  tbe  lower-ward  coal-fields,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  Glasgow  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal.  The  construction  of 
this  canal  was  gone  on  with  rapidly.  It  was  twelve  miles  in 
length,  its  breadth  was  twenty-five  feet  on  the  surface  and 
twenty-four  feet  at  the  bottom,  its  depth  was  from  four  feet  six 
inches  to  five  feet,  and  it  had  four  locks,  each  seventy-one  feet 
in  length  and  fourteen  feet  wide. 

Gibson  {Hist.  Glaa.,  p.  247-8)  gives  an  account  of  goods  manu- 
fectured  in  Glasgow  in  1771,  with  the  values  of  each  class.  His 
return,  though  not  nominally  official,  may  be  regtirded  as  practi- 
cally ai  that  nature,  for  he  states  that  in  his  endeavour  to  be  as 
accurate  as  possible,  he  had  had  recourse  to  tbe  excise  books, 
and  when  these  failed  he  had  applied  to  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves.    The  account  has  every  appearance  of  containing  all  the 
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important  branches  of  manufHcture,  and  as  it  is  ioteresting  la 
many  reapects,  no  apology  is  needed  for  its  reproduction  bere. 
It  is  as  follows : — Brown  linen,  7,G13  yards,  £761,  6s.  in  value  ; 
white  linen,  129,869,  £12,104,  Is.  3d.;  oznaburgs,  1,883,£46, 178. 
4d.;  striped  and  checkered  linens,  and  bengals, 432,676,£16,760, 
38.  2d.;  checkered  handkerchiefs.  612,410,  £23,842,  LSa.  7d.  ; 
diaper  and  damask,  95G,  £86 ;  cainbric,  50,401,  £17,357,  IGs. 
9d. ;  Iftwn,  26,159,  £3,378,  178.  5d. ;  long  lawn,  18,472,  £2,462, 
18s.  8d. ;  Scots  muslin  handkerchiefs,  79,630,  £4,933,  18b.  4d. ; 
Giasgows,  or  lawn  inixsd  with  cotton,  13,513,  £1,351,  6s,; 
Carolines,  548,061,  £73,369 ;  brushes,  £600 ;  combs,  horn  and 
ivory,  £3,000;  copper,  tin,  and  white  ii-on,  £15,000;  delf  and 
stone  wares,  £5,000 ;  gloves,  £4,500 ;  handkerchiefs,  silk  and 
linen,  £2,000  ;  hnts,  men's,  £8,000 ;  jewellery,  £3,000 ;  inkles, 
£15,000 ;  iron,  total,  £23,000 ;  leather,  tanned,  £23,000  ;  printed 
linens,  £30,000 ;  ropes,  £28,000 ;  saddlery,  £20,000 ;  shoes, 
£32,000 ;  stockings,  thread,  £24,000;  thread,  nuns,  &c,  £30,000; 
in  all  the  other  articles,  about  £30,000;  a  total  of  1,921,643 
yards  of  cloth  goods,  with  a  total  value  of  £452,557,  Os.  Cd.  The 
harbour  dues  for  this  year  had  increased  to  £1,044,  10s. ;  but 
this  increase  is  probably  owing  more  to  the  power  to  levy 
higher  dues  than  to  suddenly  augmented  traffic. 

For  the  year  ended  1772,  Gibson  {Hist.  Glae.,  p.  213)  gives 
the  particulars  of  tbe  imports  and  exports  of  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
and  Port-Glasgow,  and  he  states  that  the  share  of  the  imports 
and  exports  belonging  to  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow  was  very 
trifling.  The  imports,  it  appears,  were  from  Leghorn  in  Italy; 
Cngliari  in  Sardinia;  Alicante,  Cadiz,  and  St.  Lucar  in  Spain; 
Figueira,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  St.  Ubes  in  Portugal ;  Bordeaux 
in  France;  Rotterdam  in  Holland;  Bremen,  Memel,  and  Trieste  in 
Germany;  Dantzic  in  Poland;  Konigaberg  in  Prussia;  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Kussia;  Wommelsouud  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  Gothenburg 
and  Norkiiping  in  Sweden;  Arrundale,  Christiania,  Christian- 
sand,  Drammen,  Frederickstadt,  and  Longsund  in  Norway; 
Belfast,  CarlingtiDn,  Carrickfergus,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Dun- 
garvan,  Drogheda,  Larne,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Strang- 
ford,  Waterford,  and  Wexford  in  Ireland;  Boston,  Falmouth, 
Penobscott,  Philadelphia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
in  North  America ;  Antigua,  Granada,  Jamaica,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts, 
St.  Vincents,  and  Honduras  in  the  West  Indies.  In  that  year 
there  were  imported,  among  many  other  things,  8,372  feet  oak 
boards;  7,350  pine  boards;  790  Iba.  undressed  flax,>with  6,G08 
bushels  of  flax-seed  ;  6,037  cow  or  ox  hides;  15,420  cow  or  ox 
horns;  53,764 pieces  of  wooden  hoops;  4,928  lbs.  indigo;  2,983 
ells  German  linen;  1,100,291  yards  Irish  linen;  386^  tons  and 
82,000  feet  mahogany ;  2,486  quarters  oatmeal ;  1,824  quarten 
ground  oats;  3,163  quarters  unground  oats;  17,430  gallons  train 
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oil;  11,260  feet  pine  plsaking;  1,000  feet  walout  planking; 
17,000  goose-quills;  5,900  reeda;  179,544  gallons  of  mm  ;  39,922 
bushels  of  salt ;  1,792  lbs.  sarsaparilk ;  5,000  sbingles;  217  lbs. 

Quicksilver;  88  beaver  skins;  2,011  dozens  calf-skina ;  12,949 
eer  skins  in  the  hair;  1,441  lbs.  half-dressed  deer  skins;  47,357 
lbs.  sugar;  timber— 267  feet  ash,  831  feet  beech,  3,734  feet 
birch,  13,120  feet  elm,  21,419  feet  fir,  27,539  feet  oak,  9,867  feet 
pine,  430  feet  maple,  and  229  feet  walnut;  46,055,139  lbs. 
tobacco ;  31,690  gallons  Portuguese  wines ;  5,418  gallons  Spanish 
wines;  59,434  iba.  cotton  wool;  11,919  lbs.  wiy  yarn;  and 
48,131  lbs.  linen  yam. 

The  Glasgow  merchants  exported  to  Leghorn  in  Italy ;  Malion 
in  Minorca ;  Bordeaux,  Cette,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dunkirk, 
Marseilles,  and  Morlaix  in  France ;  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
in  Holland;  Bremen  and  Hamburg  in  Germany;  Gothenburg 
and  Norkoping  in  Sweden;  Copenhagen  in  Denmark;  Arrun- 
dale,  Bet^n,  Cbristiansand,  Drontheim,  and  Molda  in  Norway ; 
Belfast,  Coleraine,  Cork,  Donaghadec,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Lame, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Strangford,  Waterford,  and 
Wexford  in  Ireland ;  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Marylaud, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in  North 
America;  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Granada,  Jamaica,  Tobago,  St. 
Kitts,  St.  Vincents,  and  Musquito  in  the  West  Indies.  Tobacco 
in  some  form  or  other  was  sent  to  all  the  Continental  ports ;  to 
all  the  Irish  ports,  except  Coleraine,  Donaghadee,  Drogheda, 
Londonderry,  and  Newry;  to  all  the  North  American  ports, 
with  the  exceptions  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia ;  and  to  three  West  Indian  ports,  these  being  Bar- 
badoes, Jamaica,  and  St.  Vincents.  An  analysis  of  the  returns 
shows  that  there  were  exported: — 2,916  firkins  strong  ale;  83 
pieces  calico  ;  7,506  yards  cambric ;  91,269  lbs,  tallow  candles; 
5,599  yards  carpeting ;  3,993  lbs.  cheese;  1,031  chalders  co^s; 
3,758  lbs.  cordage;  12,294  lbs.  cutlery;  1,214  square  yards 
diaper  and  sheeting ;  558,237  lbs.  green  and  manufactured  glass; 
11,840  lbs.  gunpowder ;  693,831  lbs.  baberdashery ;  2,971  dozens 
linen  handkerchiefs;  19,312  lbs.  hardware;  3,933  dozens  men's 
hata;  14,818  barrels  herrings;  4,000  wood  hoops;  5  homes; 
2,100  lbs.  household  furniture ;  33,484  yards  lawn ;  239,921  lbs. 
tanned  leather;  linens — 2,175,431  yards  British,  732,012  yards 
Irish,  362,894  yards  checkered  and  striped,  46,385  yards  Kenting, 
80,280  yards  printed,  and  2,836  ells  German;  100  pieces  nankeen; 
1,149  gallons  linseed  oil;  9,718  lbs.  paint;  21  reams  writing  paper; 
364  gross  tobacco  pipes  ;  128,887  gallons  mm ;  76,976  ella  sail- 
cloth; 2,205  bushels  salt;  2,306  square  yards  Irish  sheeting; 
14,200  lbs.  soft  soap ;  15,284  lbs.  hard  soap ;  19,523  lbs.  plain  and 
rappee  snuff;  25,800  lbs.  stationery;  2,115  staves;  7  anchor 
stocks;   735  dozen  thread  stockings;    25,000  bricks;   40,000 
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slates;  5,541  oz.  silk  stuffs;  31,611  lbs.  brown  and  Muscovado 

sugars;  2,144  lbs.  refined  sugar ;  5701ba.tea;  1,375  lbs,  thread; 
tobaccoes— 112  lbs.  cut,  9,098  lbs.  roll,  and  43,881,011  lbs.  an- 
manufacttired ;  6,686  lbs.  twine;  1,250  lbs,  cabinetware  ;  91,414 
lbs.  copper  and  tin  ware ;  04,077  pieces  delf  ajid  atone  -ware ; 
49,046  pieces  earthenware  ;  16,332  lbs.  ironmongery ;  9,064  lbs. 
upholstery ;  wines — -2,831  gallons  Frencb,  8,812  gallons  Portu- 
guese, anil  618  gallons  Spanish  ;  1,400  lbs.  cotton  wool ;  575,425 
lbs.  wooHens  ;  and  2,802  lbs.  linen  yarn. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  and  imports  mentioned,  Gibson 
adds  {Hist.  Glas.,  p.  235)  "  that  several  cargoes  from  Nortii 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  property  of  Glasgo'w,  are 
delivered  in  London ;  and  that  very  great  quantities  of  f^heat 
are  sent  from  North  America  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow ;  therefore  the  parti- 
cular imports  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  must  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  real  imports  of  the  property  of  Glasgow,  and  that  very  laz^ 
quantities  of  goods  ai*  exported  annually  from  London,  and  other 
ports  in  England,  for  account  of  the  people  in  Glasgow;  con- 
sequently the  particular  exports  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  tnuBt 
fall  very  far  short  of  tlie  real  exports  made  by  the  merchants  (J 
Glasgow,"  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  Clyde  at  this  time 
was  above  60,000  tons.  In  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1772, 
there  had  been  imported  into  the  Clyde,  835  tons  18  cwt  2 
qrs.  13  lbs.  of  bar  iron,  together  with  890  tons  of  pig  iron. 
During  the  same  period  the  exports  of  wrought  or  manu- 
factured iron  amounted  to  671  tons  7  cwt  1  qr.  20  Iba.,  of 
which  no  less  than  489  tons  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  22  Iba  went 
to  \'irginia,  the  great  tobacco-producing  colony.  The  exports 
of  pig  iron  amounted  to  10  tons.  In  all  respects  these  figures, 
iticomplete  though  they  are,  show  a  most  extraordinary  advance- 
ment in  the  commerce  of  Gla.sgow. 

Thei-e  were  thirty-eight  firms  of  Glasgow  merchants  engaged  in 
the  tobacco  trade  in  1773.  The  total  amount  of  tobacco  imported 
into  the  Clyde  in  tliat  year  was  43,970  hogsheads,  of  which 
SS.OS.')  hogsheads  were  from  Virginia,  7,298  hogsheads  from  Mary- 
land, and  1,637  hogsheads  from  Carolina.  The  exports  in  the  same 
j'ear  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  to — France,  21,615 ;  Holland, 
14,162;  Ireland,  4,115;  Dunkirk,  3,323;  Bremen,  1,337; 
Hamburg,  1,102;  Denmark  and  Norway,  798;  America,  30; 
and  inland  trade,  1,296 — giving  a  total  of  47,778  hogsheads. 
At  the  1st  January,  1774,  there  were  on  hand  3,940  hogsheads. 
This  was  the  period  of  Glasgow's  greatness  in  the  tobacco  trade, 
the  imports  having  amounted  in  1771  to  49,016  hogsheads;  in 
1772,  44,070  bt^heads;  and  in  1773,  as  seen  above,  43,970 
hc^faeadfl. 

The  shoe  trade  had  by  1773  aa^umed  considerable  importance. 
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Qeorge  H'Intosh,  who  had  his  shop  in  King  Street,  employed 
QDwards  of  300  workmen  for  the  home  and  export  trade ;  and  a 
like  number  of  shoemakers  was  engaged  by  the  Glasgow  Tanwork 
Company.  Pagan  (Hi^  Glas.,  p.  86)  says,  "The  power-loom  was 
introduced  to  Glasgow  in  1773,  by  Mr.  James  Louis  Robertson 
of  Dunblane,  who  set  up  two  of  them  in  Atgyle  Street,  which 
were  set  in  motion  by  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  performing 
the  part  of  a  gin-horse."  John  Robertson,  a  Pollokahaws  power- 
loom  tenter,  in  several  lettei's  Bent  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  1871,  stoutly  contests  this 
statement,  and,  contending  that  Mr.  Pagan  must  have  been 
misinformed,  he  says  that  a  man  named  Adam  Kinloch,  whom 
he  met  in  1845,  and  who  was  then  eighty-^ve  years  of  age, 
"made  the  first  two  powei--looms  that  ever  were  made  in  the 
world,  and  drove  them  with  the  use  of  a  crank  by  his  own 
hand,  in  a  court  off  the  Gallowgate,"  in  1793.  It  is  possible 
that  Pagan,  notwithstanding  his  accustomed  accuracy,  may  have 
been  mistaken.  The  magistrates  and  council  made  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Green  in  this  year,  1773,  by  the  purchase  for  ^2,103 
of  28  acres  from  Colin  Rae  of  Little  Govan,  and  some  smaller 
lots  of  the  lands  of  Kinolaith  from  other  persons.  This  purchase 
is  now  known  as  the  High  Green.  The  construction  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  had  by  this  year  been  carried  from  the  ■ 
Forth  as  far  as  Kirkintilloch,  and  on  the  3rd  September,  the 
navigable  part  was  filled  with  water.  Dunlop  Street,  at  the 
head  of  whjch  was  the  mansion  of  Dunlop  of  Gamkirk,  a  house 
afterwards  occupied  as  the  Bucks  Head  Inn,  was  opened  up  in 
this  year,  and  many  of  the  adjoining  streets  were  laid  out. 
Miller  Street  had  its  name  from  Miller  of  Westerton. 

In  1774,  the  General  Session,  which  had  hitherto  taken  the 
mo^  onerous  part  of  the  work  of  caring  for  the  poor  of  the  city, 
intimated  to  the  Town  Council  that  their  funds  were  inadequate 
for  the  purpose ;  and  after  due  consideration  the  magistrates,  for 
the  first  time,  elected  what  might  be  called  a  parochial  board, 
consisting  of  fifteen  asBessors,  whom  they  instJTicted  to  assess 
the  r&tepayers  for  £1,305,  lOs.  lOjd.,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Walter  Stirling,  the  founder  of  Stirling's  lAbmry,  was 
among  those  so  nominated.  In  this  year,  forty-aix  firms  imported 
30,212  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  8,GI0  from  Maryland^ 
and  1,721  from  Carolina^a  total  of  40,543  hogsheads.  The 
amount  exported  was  34,146  hogsheads,  leaving  6,347  hogsheads 
on  hand  at  Ist  January,  1775.  This  was  the  last  year  of 
Glasgow's  prosperity  in  the  tobacco  trade,  for  the  American  War 
of  Independance,  which  broke  out  in  April,  1775,  put  an  end 
to  the  trade,  ruined  the  tobacco  lords,  and  well-nigh  brought 
(Usaster  on  the  city. 

The  following  description  of  Glasgow  at  this  time  is  taken 
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from  Spencer's  English  Traveller,  published  in  1771,  and  is 
remarkably  complete  in  every  respect : — "  Glnsgow  is  the  most 
handsome  city  in  Scotland,  all  the  buildings  being  of  fine  free- 
stODe.  It  consists  of  several  spacious  streeti,  wnich,  if  they 
were  uniform,  would  appear  extremely  beautiful.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  their  gables  to  the  street,  nnd  are  built  over 
arcades,  but  too  narrow  to  be  walked  in  with  any  conveniency." 
The  author  having  descnbed  the  priocipal  features  of  the  city,  all 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  proceeds : — 
"The  air  of  this  place  is  bo  clear  that  a  mountain,  called  Ben 
Lomond,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  may  be  seen  from  the  head 
of  King  Street.  Every  thing  in  the  government  of  the  city  is 
can'icd  on  in  so  regular  a  manner,  and  with  so  much  strictness, 
that  we  seldom  hear  of  any  disturbances.  The  inhabitant  have 
been  remarknble  for  their  strictness  in  attending  to  the  public 
and  private  worship  of  Qod ;  so  that,  in  going  past  their  doors 
in  an  evening,  you  may  hear  so  many  singing  psalms,  that 
strangers  are  apt  to  imagine  themselves  in  a  church.  The  hour 
of  dinner  here  is  three  o'clock ;  but  it  is  customary  also  to  take 
what  is  called  a  meridian,  or  a  pint  of  ale  and  a  salt  herring, 
about  one.  A  salt  herring  they  call  a  '  Glasgow  Magistrate.' 
The  students  at  the  college,  who  are  aboub  400  in  number, 
wear  scarlet  gowns ;  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  have  sona  here, 
always  send  a  tutor  along  with  them,  in  order  to  watch  over 
their  conduct,  and  prevent  them  from  being  guilty  of  any 
irregularities.  Many  of  the  mei'chants  acquire  vast  fortunes, 
and  they  have  such  an  inclination  to  buisness,  that  little  besides 
it  ever  engages  their  attention.  Those  that  trade  to  Virginia 
are  decked  out  in  great  wigs  and  scarlet  cloaks,  and  strut  about 
on  the  Exchange  [the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Tontine],  like 
so  many  actors  on  a  stage.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
to  Holland,  by  means  of  the  Forth ;  and,  when  the  new  canal 
is  cut,  the  advantages  will  be  considerable.  Tliey  import,  upon 
an  average,  40,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  from  our 
American  colonies;  of  which  20,000  are  afterwards  sent  to 
France,  and  a  great  quantity  to  Holland  They  have  a  great 
share  of  the  herring  fishery ;  and  many  of  them  are  proprietors 
of  plantations  tn  America.  The  linen  manufactures  are  carried 
on  to  a  more  extensive  degree,  than  in  any  other  town  or  city  in 
Scotland ;  and  almost  every  thing  taken  in  hand  by  l^em 
prospers.  They  have  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
shallooDs,  and  cottons.  Stocking  breeches  are  very  generafly 
worn,  which  adds  to  the  extent  of  that  manufacture.  Muslins 
are  made  here ;  but  more  of  that  trade  is  carried  on  in  Paisley. 
Here  are  several  large  sugar-houses  and  distilleries;  a  large 
manufactory  of  nails  and  earthen  ware;  vast  manufactories 
of  shoes,  boots,  and  saddles,  and  all  sorts  of  honse  furniture. 
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The  magazine  of  saddles  and  other  works  connected  with  that 
basiness,  is  an  amazing  sight.  Upon  the  whole,  Olasgow  is  a 
flourishing  city;  its  trade  is  every  day  increaaine,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  anlesa  the  morals  of  the  people  shall  be 
corrupted  by  luxury." 


CHAPTER    XLIL 

<CibcaA.D.  1760-90.) 

A  Group  qfOlaagow  Scholars — Adam  Smith — Thomas  Rdd — 
James  Watt—Jc^n  Anderson — JUechman — Joseph  Black — 
MiUar — Moor — Richardson — Foundation  of  Chair  of  Astro- 
nomy, and  Erection  of  the  MaeJdrlaTie  Observatory. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  was  there  a  more  brilliant  group  of  men 
connected  with  any  seat  of  learning  than  that  whioi  shed  lustre 
on  Glasgow  Univeraity  in  the  latter  naif  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Such  names  as  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Beid,  and  James  Watt, 
not  to  specify  other  men  of  scarcely  less  talent,  are  sufficient  to 
add  to  the  honour  of  any  institution,  and  to  the  Universily 
of  Glasgow  they  have  given  imperishable  distinction.  In  the 
succeeding  pages,  as  is  due,  brief  accounts  are  given  of  the 
relationship  of  several  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  scholars 
to  this  city  and  its  venerable  college. 

Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Wealtli  of  Nations,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  central  figure  of  the  group.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  June,  1723;  but  his  father  having 
died  a  few  months  before  his  birth,  his  early  education  devolved 
entirely  upon  his  mother.  He  was  educated  at  the  Granmiar 
School  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  be  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  passion 
for  books,  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  memory.  Having 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  in  1737,  he  was  sent  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  His  views  having  been  directed  towards 
the  Church  of  England,  he  afterwards  went  to  Oxford  as  an 
exhibitioner  on  Snell's  foundation.  During  the  sevea  years  he 
remained  there,  he  attained  great  proficiency  in  classical  learning, 
and  he  became  conversant  with  Hume's  philosophy.  Seeing 
that  the  Church  did  not  suit  his  tastes,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  in  the  three  years  succeeding  17^,  he  delivered  lectures  on 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  Edinburgh.  Here  his  friendship 
with  Hume  commenced.    In  1751,  he  was  appointed  Frofeasor 
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of  Lo^c  in  the  Universitj  of  Glasgow ;  and  in  this  chajr  he 
departed  widely  from  the  plan  followed  by  Mb  predecessors,  in 
that  be  directed  the  atteDtion  of  his  pupils  to  stadies  of  a  more 
interesting  and  nseful  nature  than  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of 
the  school.  About  a  year  later,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Moral  Fbilcsophy  in  the  same  university.  TTia  lectures  were 
divided  into  four  parts — first,  natural  theology ;  second,  ethics, 
strictly  so  called,  containing  the  doctrines  he  afterwards 
publisbed  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimeida;  third,  justice  or 
jurisprudence ;  and  fourth,  political  regulations  founded  upon 
expediency,  considering  the  political  institutions  relating  to 
commerce,  finance,  and  to  ecclesiastical  and  military  establish- 
ments, his  conclusions  on  which  were  the  substance  of  his 
Jjiqidry  into  the  Nature  and  Sov/rcea  of  the  Wealth  of  Ncdiona. 
Hi  a  remarkable  success  as  a  professor  raised  his  reputation  very 
high,  and  on  his  account  a  multitude  of  students  came  to  the 
omversity.  His  opinions  were  the  theme  of  dicnssions  in  clubs 
and  literary  societies ;  the  branches  of  science  which  he  taught 
became  fashionable  in  Glasgow ;  and  his  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation were  imitated  by  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers. 
In  1759,  he  published  his  work  entitled  Theory  of  Moral 
SeTitvmenta,  a  work  which  has  been  described  as  "  profound  in 
thought,  and  as  an  example  of  the  graces  with  which  a  sage 
imagination  knows  how  to  adorn  the  simple  and  majestic  form 
of  science."  The  leading  doctrines  of  this  publication  have  been 
held  to  be  refuted,  but  it  nevertheless  was  sufBcient  to  place  its 
anther's  name  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  When  a  second  edition 
was  called  for,  there  was  added  to  it  a  Diaserfaiion  on  the  Origin 
of  Languages.  From  a  statement  which  Dr.  Smith  drew  up 
in  1755,  it  appears  that  from  the  time  he  obtained  a  professorship 
in  the  UniverBity  of  Glasgow,  and  even  while  lecturing  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the  same  liberal 
policy  with  respect  to  freedom  of  trade  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  his  WecMi  of  Natione.  To  the  formation  of  these 
views  he  was  largely  assisted  by  his  observations  of  the  com- 
merce of  Glasgow,  the  merchants  in  the  city  affording  him 
considerable  assistance.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  merchants 
imbibed  his  opinions,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  upon  whi^  trade  was  then  generally 
conducted.  The  Senate  of  Glasgow  University,  in  1762,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  universally  acknowledged 
talents,  and  of  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  nniveisity  from 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  expounded  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  In  1763,  he  resigned  his  chair,  and  went  abroad 
as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  and  during  his  travels 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  French  scholars 
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of  the  time.  After  his  retam  to  ScotUnd,  in  1766,  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  his  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  foUowing  ten 
years  of  intense  study  came  the  publication  of  his  WistUM  of 
Sationa.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  such  a  work  ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  its  fundamental  principle  was  the  now 
popular  "unlimited  freedom  of  trade  and  commerce."  Following 
this,  Br.  Smith  redded  chiefly  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He 
was,  in  1787,  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University.  Of  this 
honour,  in  a  letter  to  Principal  Davidson,  he  wrote : — "  No  pre- 
ferment could  have  ^ven  me  so  much  real  satisfacUon.  No 
man  can  owe  greater  obli^tions  to  a  society,  than  I  do  to  the 
University  of  Ola^ow.  They  educated  me :  they  sent  me  to 
Oxford.  Soon  after  my  return  to  Scotland,  they  ^ected  me  one 
of  their  own  members ;  and  afterwards  preferred  me  to  another 
oflice,  to  which  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never  to  be 
forgotten  Dr.  Hutchison  had  given  a  superior  degree  of  illustrar 
tion.  The  period  of  thirteen  years  which  I  spent  as  a  member 
of  that  society,  I  remember  as  by  far  the  moat  Dsefiil,  and 
therefore  as  by  far  the  happiest  and  most  honourable  period  of 
my  life ;  and  now,  after  three  and  twenty  years'  absence,  to  be 
remembered  in  so  very  agreeable  a  manner  by  my  old  friends 
and  protectors,  gives  me  a  heartfelt  Joy,  which  I  cannot  easily 
express  to  you."  His  life  after  this  was  comparatively  uneveat- 
fal,  and  he  died  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1790.     A  few  days 

frevious  to  his  death,  he  caused  the  greater  part  of  his  MSS.  to 
e  destroyed,  as  he  did  not  consider  ^em  worthy  of  publication. 
Another  of  those  Scotchmen  who  gave  lustre  to  Glasgow 
University  was  Thomas  Keid.  He  was  bom  in  Kincardineshire,  in 
1710,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Develop- 
ing in  eariy  life  an  aptitude  for  metaphysical  studies,  he  attained 
such  eminence  in  this  direction,  that  in  17o2,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  In 
1763,  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Qlo^ow,  a  position  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  during 
the  eighteen  years  of  his  incumbency.  Advancing  age  caused 
him  to  resign  this  office  in  1781.  Between  1785  and  1788,  he 
published  two  sets  of  essays  now  known  by  the  title  of  Essays 
on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind.  On  October,  1796,  he 
died,  after  repeated  strokes  of  palsy.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Black&iars  churchyard ;  and  his  epitaph  justly  described  him 
as  one  "who,  in  mental  science — like  the  illustrious  Bacon,  Lord 
Vemlam,  in  natural  philosophy — remodelled  everything;  who 
to  acuteness  of  talent  and  learning  of  ever}'  kind  added  both 
gravity  of  manner  Euid  politeness." 

While  Qlasgow  may  not  claim  James  Watt  as  one  of  its  sons, 
yet  his  long  residence  and  intimate  connection  with  its  afiairs 
fairly  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  its  most  eminent  citizens. 
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The  son  of  a  blockmaker  and  shipchondler  in  Greenock,  be  was 
bom  in  that  town  in  January,  1736.  He  early  discovered  a 
strong  predilection  for  mechanical  and  nuthematical  studies,  and 
in  175^  he  went  to  London  to  learn  the  profession  of  a  mathe- 
maUcal  instrument-maker.  It  was  his  intention  to  settle  in 
Glasgow,  but  the  opposition  of  the  trades  incorporations  is  said 
to  have  been  so  great,  that  the  university  authorities  had  to  take 
him  into  their  protection,  by  appointing  him  their  mathematical 
and  philosophical  instrument-maker.  This  was  in  1757,  In 
virtue  of  bis  office  he  had  apartments  in  the  university  buildings. 
In  the  winter  of  1763,  Professor  Anderfion,  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  desired  Watt  to  repair  a  model  of 
Newcomen's  steam-engine.  Having  been  studying  for  two  years 
the  properties  of  steam,  Watt  took  this  opportunity  of  testing 
some  of  his  theories  by  means  of  the  model,  and  the  qneetions 
that  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  were— first,  how  to  keep 
the  cylinder  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  to  be  admitted  into  it ; 
and,  second,  bow  to  cool  down  the  condensed  steam  and  the  injec- 
tion water  used  for  condensation  to  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 100°..  He  had,  in  this  same  year,  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Miller,  daughter  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Calton ;  and 
having  removed  from  his  apartments  in  the  college,  he  had 
opened  a  shop  in  Saltmarket,  opposite  St  Andrew's  ^uare.  In 
1765,  be  solved  his  difHculties  with  regard  to  steam,  and  be  con- 
structed an  improved  model  of  the  steam-engine.  He  surrounded 
the  cylinder  with  a  casing,  the  intervening  space  being  filled 
with  steam  to  keep  the  cylinder  warm ;  and  he  put  a  cover  on 
the  top,  causing  the  piston  rod  to  move  through  a  hole  in  it,  the 
piston  being  rendered  air-tight  by  a  lubrication  of  wax  and 
tallow.  Watt  was  a  partner  of  the  delf-work  at  the  Broomielaw, 
and  in  it  his  experiments  were  performed.  He  became  a  civil 
engineer,  and  in  1767  he  surveyed  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
for  the  promoters  of  the  first  unsuccessful  scheme,  and  afterwards 
he  surveyed  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Monkland 
Canal.  In  1768,  he  corroborated  Golborne's  scheme  for  deepen- 
ing the  Clyde.  At  this  time  his  shop  was  in  the  Trongate,  but 
closing  it,  be  removed  to  a  private  house  on  the  east  side  of  King 
Street.  He  obtained,  in  1769,  letters  patent  for  "  Methods  of 
lessening  tbe  consumption  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  fuel 
in  the  steam-engine."  Four  years  later  he  surveyed  the  then 
projected  Caledonian  Canal.  In  1774,  Watt  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Matthew  Boulton,  of  the  Soho  Foundry,  near 
Birmingham,  and  there  they  manufactured  steam-engines  vrith 
great  success  and  large  profit.  While  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1786, 
the  celebrated  French  chemist,  BerthoUet,  communicated  to  him 
bia  discovery  of  tbe  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine.  Here  it 
may  be  stated  that  Watt  bad,  in  1775,  married  a  second  time. 
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His  wife  was  a  Miss  M'Qregor,  daughter  of  a  geatleman  who 
had  a  large  bleachfield  id  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  Berthollet'a 
discovery  was  revealed  by  Watt  to  his  father-in-law  in  1787, 
and  bleaching  by  the  new  method  was  immediately  commenced 
at  Mr.  M'Oregor's  establishment,  with  the  most  satiafactoij 
results.  This  was  not  the  .onhr  benefit  the  inventor  had  con- 
ferred upon  his  friend,  for  he  had,  in  1780,  ^ven  him  a  stoam- 
drying  apparatus,  the  first  machine  of  the  kind  ever  constructed. 
It  would  be  interestiug,  but  inexpedient  here,  to  trace  in  detail 
Watt's  many  inventiooB  and  improvements.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  in  1806  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  thatinlSlOhecoDBtructed, 
for  the  Glasgow  Water  CompaJiy,  a  flexible  water  main,  with 
ball  and  socket  joints.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  James 
Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  a  man  of  versatile 
mechanical  eenius,  died  at  his  residence  in  Staffordshire,  in  the 
eighty-fourui  year  of  bis  age. 

The  memory  of  the  founder  of  Anderson's  College  must  ever  be 
held  in  grate^l  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Glasgow,  for  the 
benefits  which  that  institution  has  conferred  upon  them  are 
second  only  in  extent  and  degree  to  those  of  the  venerable  uni- 
versity itself.  John  Anderson  was  bom  in  the  manse  of  Ros- 
neath  in  1726.  He  received  bis  early  education  at  Stirling,  and 
he  afterwards  studied  at  Glasgow  University.  When  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  by 
the  senate  of  his  Alma  Mater;  and  in  1760  he  was  transferred  to 
the  more  congenial  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  While  in  this 
latter  position  he  irequently  visited  the  wor^hops  of  the  artisans 
in  the  town,  and  gained  a  large  amount  of  experimental  know- 
ledge; and,  in  return  for  this,  he  taught,  twice  every  week 
during  the  session,  a  class  specially  suited  for  working  men,  who 
were  allowed  to  attend  in  their  working  drees.  In  1786,  he 
published  his  InstUidea  of  Phyaica,  a  work  which  went  through 
five  editions  within  ten  years.  He  had  invented  a  gun,  the 
recoil  of  which  was  stopped  by  the  condensation  of  common  air 
within  the  carriage,  but  as  be  had  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  to  it,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1791  and 
presented  it,  with  acceptance,  to  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion, who  ordered  it  to  be  hung  up  in  their  hall,  with  the 
inscription — "  The  Gift  of  Science  to  Liberty,"  Dying  in  Jan- 
uary, 1796,  ID  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  he  left  the  whole  of 
his  effects,  of  every  kind,  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Glasgow,  to  be  denominated  Anderson's  University, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  among  whom  he  had  done  so 
much  during  his  professoriate. 

Among  the  other  prominent  men  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity at  this  time,  and  who  each  exercised  a  powerful  infiuence 
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within  their  own  spheres,  there  may  be  mentioned,  briefly: — 
Principal  Leecfaman,  for  forty  years  connected  with  the  coD^|e, 
first  as  Profesaor  of  Theology,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
as  Principal  He  was  eflteemed  more  for  his  sterling  goodaeas 
and  hich  mental  culture,  than  for  actoal  brilliancy.  Joseph 
Black,  from  1746  to  1766,  occupied  the  chairs  tA  Chemistry  and 
Medicine.  His  experimental  researches  into  chemical  laws  hare 
drawn  the  remark  frcua  lAvoisier,  the  eminent  Frenchman,  that 
he  waa  "the  illustrious  Nestor  of  the  chemical  revolation." 
When  John  Millar,  of  Lanarkshire  birth,  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Law  in  17C1,  the  study  of  civil  law  was  considered  of  little 
value  in  Ola^w,  and  the  students  attending  the  class  seldom 
numbered  more  than  four  or  five.  However,  by  a  popular  and 
incisive  style  of  lecturing,  Professor  Millar  created  an  extensive 
interest  in  the  subject,  which  was  heightened  by  the  publication, 
in  1787,  of  his  EiatorieaZ  View  of  the  Engli^  Qovemmentj/rom 
the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Acaeaaion  of  the 
SoHee  of  Stewart  Mention  has  been  made  of  Professor  Moor 
in  relation  to  the  Messrs.  Foulis.  His  father  was  a  schoohnaater 
in  Glasgow,  and  he  himself  was  educated  at  the  univeniity  <^ 
his  native  city.  In  1712,  he  was  elected  librarian  of  the  college, 
and  four  years  later  he  became  Professor  of  Greek.  At  uie 
request  of  the  university  authorities,  he  superintended  the 
paolication  of  the  Foulis  edition  oi  Homer.  His  princinkl  work 
was  a  grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  He  died  in  1779,  and 
his  valuable  library  and  collection  of  medals  were  purchased  t^ 
the  univeisity.  William  Kichardson,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
was  admired  as  a  miscellaneous  writer ;  his  most  hi^dy  appre- 
ciated work  being  a  Philoeophieal  AncUysia  of  aome  of 
Shakeapeare'e  Remarkable  Characters. 

While  thus  discoursing  of  the  men  who  gave  to  the  TJuiversty 
of  Glasgow  much  of  its  reputation,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  mark  several  signs  of  advancement  in  connection  with  that 
institution  from  the  time  when  it  was  last  mentioned  in  these 
pages  (Ft<ie  p.  297).  In  1720,  there  were  twelve  prof essors  c(»- 
nected  with  the  college ;  and  in  the  interval  between  that  year 
and  1790,  there  had  been  added  the  chair  of  Practical  Astro- 
nomy. The  professorship  was  founded  by  George  H.,  in  1760, 
the  first  incumbent  being  Br.  Alexander  Wilson,  vrho,  besides 
his  astronomical  fame,  was  eminent  aa  a  type-founder.  Alexander 
Macfarlane,  a  Jamaica  merchant,  and  graduate  of  the  Unireisity 
f)f  Glasgow,  left  in  1757  a  nnmber  of  astronomical  instnunents 
to  his  Ahma  Mater,  and  it  was  these  that  James  Watt  was  first 
requested  to  put  in  reuiir.  Professor  Wilson  wsa  succeeded  in 
1784  by  his  son.  Dr.  Patrick  Wilaon,  who  left  a  donation  tar 
mi^dng  additions  to  Macfarlane's  collection,  the  principal  oondi- 
taon  bong  that  an  observatory  be  erected  in  connection  witii  the 
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univeisity.  An  obeervatory  was  accordingly  built  near  the  east 
end  of  the  college  garden,  and  it  waa  furniahed  with  the  most 
approved  astronomical  apparatus ;  and  adjoining  it  was  a  hoose 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  professor. 

The  only  other  matter  that  may  be  here  noted  in  relation  to 
noiveisity  affairs  was  that,  in  1772,  a  lightning  rod  bad  been 
placed  on  the  college  steeple,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated 
Franklin. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

(A.D.  1773  TO  A.D.  1782.) 

Effects  of  American  War  upon  Glasgow  Tobacco  Trade — The 
West  I-ndian  Trade — Im.prove>nenia  on  the  Clyde — Oihaon'a 
History  of  Glasgow — Expense  of  Education  and  Living  i/n 
1777~Ruin  of  the  Biah&p's  Ckiatle—The  First  Politic  Faroe — 
Beligious  and  Trade  Riots — PaveTnenia  and  Lamps  first  on 
the  Streets — The  Tonivae — GretU  Flood  and  Famine. 

The  year  1775  waa  most  eventfal  in  its  efTects  upon  the 
trade  of  Glasgow.  By  the  outbreak  of  the  Ainerican  War  of  . 
Independence,  the  tolncco  trade  of  the  city  was  ruined,  and  the 
menuiants  were  forced  to  seek  other  channels  in  which  to  direct 
their  commertaal  energy.  The  war  caused  the  greatest  conster- 
nation in  the  dty,  and  the  price  of  tobacco  rose  from  threepeoce 
to  sixpence  per  lb.  So  great  was  the  inter^t  the  city  merchants 
had  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  that  many  of  them  acted 
as  recruiting  sei^eants,  and  ultimately  raised  and  equipped  a 
T^ment  of  1000  men,  at  an  es^pense  of  £10,000,  for  the  service 
of  the  king.  This  regiment  was  afterwards  known  as  the  83rd 
Foot.  Many  of  the  Glasgow  shipB  were  used  for  the  transport 
of  troops  by  the  Qovenmient.  llie  merchants  fitted  out  fourteen 
privateers,  mounting  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  guna,  and 
canying  altogether  about  a  thousand  men.  An  interesting 
incident  of  ttiia  time  is  recorded  by  "  Senex."  That  writw 
statu  {Olas.,  Past  and  Pres.,  Vol.  U.,  p.  4)  that  William 
Chumisgham  of  Iflinshaw  was  then  a  junior  partner  c^  a  gre^ 
houie  of  Virginian  merchants,  and  that  when  the  I>eclarati<m 
of  Independence  was  proclaimed,  all  the  other  members  of  the 
firm  proposed  selling  their  stock  at  sixpence  the  lb.  Cunningham 
ahiewdly  bought  it  all,  and  as  the  price  of  tobacco  soon  after- 
mrds  rose  to  three  and  sixpence  per  lb.,  he  made  an  enonnoas 
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profit.  He  afterwards  built,  in  1779,  the  most  splendid  maniioa 
house  then  ia  the  city,  in  the  Cowlone  or  Queen  Street,  at  tbo 
expense  of  £10,000,  and  it  is  this  building,  reconstructed  and 
greatly  improved,  that  is  now  used  as  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Exchange. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  stability  of  Glasgow  as  a  commercial 
centre  tfaat  its  merchants  had  not  entirely  placed  their  capital 
in  the  now  mined  tobacco  trada  The  West  Indian  trade  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  to  it  the  city  traders,  in  their 
disabled  state,  turned  their  attention,  adding,  also,  that  general 
commerce  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Quugow. 
In  1776,  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies  into  the  Clyde  were: — 
4,621  hhda  and  691  tierces  of  sugarj  1,154  puncheons  and  193 
hhds.  of  rum  ;  and  563  bags  of  cotton. 

In  the  couiBe  of  this  year,  1775,  tbo  city  showed  signs  of 
progressive  vitality.  Tbe  ground  on  the  north  of  the  Trongate, 
known  as  the  Bamshom  Crofts,  and  then  used  for  gardens,  was 
feued  for  building  upon  a  plan  prepared  by  the  magistratest 
Gotbome,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  had  erected  117  jetties  on 
the  Clyde,  and  for  the  first  time  vessels  drawing  fully  six  feet  of 
water  came  up  to  the  Broomielaw  at  high  tide.  To  mark  their 
appreciation  of  this  great  engineering  feat,  the  Town  Council  pre- 
sented Mr.  Golhorne  with  £1,500  and  a  silver  cup,  he  having 
deepened  the  river  ten  inches  more  than  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his 
contract,  while  his  son  had  £100  gil^d  to  him.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  was  opened  from  Kirkintilloch  to  Stockingfield  od 
10th  November,  1775.  The  rising  state  of  the  suburb  of  Barrow- 
field,  and  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  traffic  between 
Glaf^ow  and  Rutberglen  about  this  period,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  more  convenient  mode  of  communi- 
cation than  the  ford  which  had  been  made  use  of  from  time 
immemorial.  Accordingly,  Rutheiglen  Bridge  was  built  in  1776, 
at  an  expense  of  £1,800,  of  which  the  burgesses  of  Rutberglen 
contributed  about  £1,000.  The  township  of  Barrowfield  there- 
after received  the  name  of  Bridgeton. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  Glasgow,  in  1777,  was 
the  publication  of  Gibson's  history  of  the  city.  Gibson  was  a 
merchant,  and  as  such  was  speciiuly  competent  to  write  con- 
cerning the  commercial  progress  of  the  community.  Bis  work 
has  always  held  a  high  place  among  the  I'ecords  of  Gla^ow.  The^ 
imprint  on  the  title  page  states  that  the  book  was  "  printed  by 
Rot).  Chapman  and  Alex.  Duncan  for  the  author,  and  sold  \iy  bim 
at  his  lodeings  in  G^Iowgate,  and  by  the  booksellers  in  London, 
Edinbmgh,  &c.,  1777-"  It  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Frederick 
CompbeO,  M.P.  for  the  district  The  author  states  in  his 
pre&ce  that  he  had  made  choice  of  returns  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  year  1771,  in  order  that  the  reader  might  have  it  in  bis 
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power  to  see  at  one  view  both  the  commerce  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  Glasgow ;  but  if  he  had  taken  the  returns  for  1776,  tbey 
might  have  enown  greater  value  than  in  1771.  As  an  instance, 
the  value  of  printed  linens  made  in  the  latter  year  was  £30,000, 
while  in  1776  it  was  upwards  of  £100,000  sterling,  Gibson 
then  makes  the  following  interesting  statement : — *'  Perhaps  no 
circumstance  could  have  occurred  more  fortunate  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Glasgow,  than  the  stop  which  has  for  some  time  been 
put  to  the  commerce  with  America.  Prior  to  this  event  the 
chief  aim  of  the  manufacturers  was  to  procure  a  sale  of  their 
commodities  to  this  market ;  and,  as  the  returns  for  these  were 
not  made  in  less  than  eigbteeu  months,  the  capital  necessary  to 
carry  on  any  manufacturing  branch  of  business,  even  to  a 
tolerable  extent,  was  considerable;  by  the  shutting  of  the 
American  market,  necessity  has  led  them  to  make  trial  of 
others,  and  they  now  £nd  that  markets  for  their  manufactures 
can  be  procured  which  will  make  them  returns  in  six  months, 
so  that  three  times  the  quantity  of  business  may  be  done  on 
the  same  capital  as  formerly,"  The  work  itself  contains  a  well- 
balanced  account  of  many  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Glasgow  \  and  the  appendix,  containing  charters  and  , 
other  documents  illustrative  of  that  history,  is  particularly 
valuable  and  useful. 

Chapter  XI,  of  Gibson's  history  gives  a  very  fiur  and  concise 
idea  of  the  expense  of  education  and  of  living  in  Glasgow  at 
the  period  of  its  publication.  In  regard  to  education  he  states 
that  tiie  fee  per  quartor  in  the  English  and  Grammar  Schools 
was  48,  The  teachers  were  paid  by  the  ma^stiates  -,  while  at 
Candlemas  each  of  their  scholars  was  expected  to  give  them  what 
was  known  as  a  Candlemas  offering,  the  amount  of  which  depended 
upon  theability  and  inclination  of  the  parents.  While  boys  were 
attending  the  Grammar  School  they  had  writing  one  hour  per  day, 
the  expense  of  which  was  3a  6d.  per  quarter ;  if  two  hours  per 
day,  7s,  6d.  per  quarter.  After  finishing  their  grammar  it  was 
usual  that  they  attend  four  hours  each  day  during  the  summer 
months  to  learn  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  the  fee  in  this 
case  being  10s.  per  quarter.  Dancing  was  taught  at  the 
Grammar  School,  one  hour  a  day,  for  8s.  (id.  per  month.  At  five 
or  six  years  of  age  children  were  commonly  sent  to  the  English 
School ;  at  seven  or  eight  they  were  sent  to  learn  Latin ;  and 
by  eleven  or  twelve  they  were  enrolled  at  the  college. 

The  account  ^ven  by  Gibson  of  the  expense  of  living  in 
Glasgow  is  particularly  interesting.  House  rents  were  from 
£\,  lOs.  to  .£60  per  annum;  lodgings.  Is.  to  IDs.  per  week; 
board  and  lodging,  £10,  10s.  to  £52  per  annum.  Men  Bervants 
were  paid  from  £4  to  £12;  and  maid-servanta  from  £2  to 
£5  pw  annum.     Beef  was  sold  at  from  4d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 
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of  22)  ounces ;  veal,  4d.  to  7d. ;  muttoD,  3d.  to  7d. ;  lamb,  S^d. 
to  7d. ;  goat,  2d.  to  4d. ;  and  pork,  3d.  to  6d.  No  venison, 
hares,  or  rabbits  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  city  mackete. 
Geese  brought  4s.  to  6a.  per  pair ;  ducks,  2s.  to  Ss. ;  hens,  la  8d. 
to  4s. ;  cbidceos,  8d.  to  Is.  8d ;  and  eggs,  3d.  to  7d.  per  dozen. 
There  were  neither  turkeys,  wild-fowl,  nor  pigeons.  Tne  price  of 
fish  was : — Salmon,  3d.  to  Is.  per  English  lb. ;  herrings,  28.  to 
Ss.  4d.  per  100 ;  cods,  2d.  per  lb. ;  whitings  and  haddocks,  6^ 
to  Is.  per  doz ;  mackerel,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen;  turbot,  Is.  per  llx  ; 
trouts  were  rare  and  brought  3d.  to  4s.  per  doz. ;  oysters,  very 
small,  Sd.  to  Is.  8d.  per  120;  and  lobstera,  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 
Sutter  was  retailed  at  from  6d  to  9d.  per  lb.  of  22^  ounces ;  the 
same  weight  of  cheese  brought  from  2d.  to  6d. ;  and  milk  was  &om 
Id,  to  l^d.  per  English  quart.  Much  of  the  cheese  consumed 
was  from  England,  and  great  quantities  of  butter  from  Ireland. 
Garden  stuffs  were  plentiful  and  cheap ;  but  fruits,  with  ilie 
exception  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  were  scarce.  Apples 
were  sold  at  m>ni  Id.  to  3d.  per  English  lb. ;  strawbemes  at 
Is.  the  Scotch  pint ;  but  the  puichaser  seldom  met  with  cherries 
and  pliuos  of  good  kinds.  Table-beer  ranged  from  lOd.  to 
Is.  4(1  per  Scotdi  gallon,  equal  to  four  English  gallons ;  strong 
beer  was  from  Ss,  to  is,  for  the  same  quantity.  Cools  were 
Ss.  8d.  per  csrt  of  9  cwt.  By  the  magistrates'  sssize  of  bread 
the  peat  loaf  was  to  weigh  17  lbs.  G  oz.  avoir.,  and  be  sold — 
wheaten,  for  2s.  3Jd.,  and  household,  for  la  8d. ;  the  three 
quarter  peck  loaf,  13  lbs,,  for  Is.  Sjd.  and  Is.  3d.,  the  half-peck 
loaf,  8  lbs.  11  oz.,  for  Is.  l|d.  and  lOd.  respectively.  'Diere 
were  besides,  sixpenny,  threepenny,  twopenny,  penny,  and  half- 

nny  loaves.  The  assize  was  so  set  that  the  bakers  must  give 
rteen  penny  loaves  for  Is.,  and  seven  for  €d. ;  with  the  half- 
Eenny  loaves  in  tho  same  allowance  and  proportion,  Wheatea 
read  was  to  be  marked  with  W,  ana  household  with  H, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  baker,  while  an  omission  in  this 
respect  brought  the  offender  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  Those  who 
charged  more  than  allowed  by  the  magistrates  were  to  be  fined 
20&  ;  and  light  weight  incurred  a  fine  of  fia  for  every  ounce 
deficient.  Oatmeal  was,  on  the  aver^;e,  sold  at  lid.  per  peck 
of  8  lbs.  Dutch.  The  ordinary  breakfast  of  a  mechanic  was 
porridge  with  milk  or  small  beer ;  his  dinner,  barley  broth ;  and 
Gibson  estimates  that  each  of  them  should,  on  tJtie  average,  gain 
7a  per  week  off  his  wages.  Two  articles  of  food  much  used  by 
the  poor  people  were  potatoes  and  salted  herring  Potatoes 
were  about  7a.  per  peck  of  48  English  lbs. ;  and  suted  herrings 
were  48.  2d.  per  100.  Three  lbs.  im  potatoes,  he  calculates,  with 
a  couple  of  herrings,  would  not  exceed  the  value  of  1^,  and 
made  "a  suffident  dinner  for  any  labouring  man  whatever." 
Gibson  then  says  the  healthiness  of  this  food  could  not  possibly 
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be  called  in  queatiun,  for  there  was  do  set  of  people  in  the  world 
more  healthy  than  the  mechanica  of  Glasgow.  Potatoes  and 
herrings  were  made  use  of  daily  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  apoplexy  was  scarcely  known  in  the 
city.  With  a  strong  faith  in  the  Alue  of  the  "Glasgow  magis- 
tndie  "  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  writer  proceeds : — "  ^Idom  does 
a  year  pass  in  England  without  com^naints  being  made  of  the 
high  price  of  provisions ;  could  an  English  mechanic  condescend 
to  eat  herringB,  here  is  a  cheap,  healuiy,  and  tasteful  food  ;  eat- 
ing of  butcher  meat  daily,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  dress 
it,  most  certainly  pall  the  appetite ;  by  sometimes  making  use 
of  these  herrings,  it  would  at  least  be  a  change  of  food,  and  would 
make  them  return  to  the  roasted  beef  with  double  keenness; 
it  would  prove  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  our  brave 
seamen,  the  supporters  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  and  it  would 
be  attended  with  this  happy  effect,  that  it  would  introduce 
wealth  into  the  most  northern  part  of  this  island,  whose  hardy 
inhabitants  are  ready,  upon  every  occasion,  to  turn  out  in  the 
defence  of  the  country ;  besides  it  would  be  an  effectual  meUiod 
to  reduce  the  price  of  butcher  meat."  Perhaps  the  "  roast  beef 
of  Old  £]ngland  "  was  never  shown  to  such  disadvantage  as  it  is 
here ;  while  oatmeal  porridge,  generally  believed  to  be  tiie 
cause  of  Scotch  strength  and  clear-headedness,  must  bow  before 
the  superior  salted  herring. 

Among  the  other  events  of  1777  was  the  widening  of  the  Old 
Glasgow  Bridge  at  the  foot  of  Stockwell,  The  breadth  was 
increased  by  ten  feet  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  the  river  within  proper  limits  and  obviate  tbe  danger 
of  flooding,  two  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  were  built  up. 
Am's  W^,  "  which,"  as  the  genial  Hugh  Macdonald  says, "  is 
&ined  for  the  quality  of  its  water,  and  received  its  name  from  a 
group  of  alder  {S&Mice  '  am ')  trees,  which  formerly  graced  the 
spot, '  was  opened  to  the  public  in  this  year,  1777,  and  it  supplied 
refreshment  to  visitors  to  the  Green  for  fully  half  a  century. 
Messrs.  Cookson  and  Co.,  o£  Newcastle,  then  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  fiint-glass  or  ciyst^  in  Glasgow;  and  tbe  manu- 
&cture  of  the  important  dyeing  &ctor,  known  as  cudbear,  was 
begun  by  Messrs.  George  Macintosh  and  Co.,  whose  works  were 
in  Ark  Iauc,  off  Duke  Street. 

The  ancient  castle  of  the  bishops  of  Gla^ow  has  been  men- 
tioned as  having  fallen  into  a  roinons  condition.  The  spirit  of 
the  times  did  not  &vour  the  preservation  of  such  a  venerable 
relic,  for  it  brought  to  tbe  Presbyterian  mind  memories  of  Papal 
aupremacy.  This  spirit  of  ureverenca  for  the  antique  in  such  a 
connection  is  fully  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  Saracen's 
Head  Inn,  erected  in  tbe  Gallowgate  in  1755,  was  built  from 
stones  taken  horn  the  ruins.     In  1778,  agun,  utilitarianism 
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came  to  the  front,  and  a  portion  erf  the  ruins  was  removed  to 
admit  o£  Caatle  Street  being  widened. 

Prior  to  1778  it  became  apparent  to  the  Town  Council  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  required  that  there  should  be  in  it 
some  orgauiBed  eystem  of  police,  instead  of  the  old  and  eome- 
what  primitive  method  of  the  town's-officers  and  the  well-dis- 
posed citizens  looking  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  On  the 
March  of  this  year  an  inspector^who  had  a  number  of  men  under 
him — was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £100  ;  but  the  fact  that  no 
assessment  could  be  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  new  force  acted  asainst  its  efficiency.  The  new  officer  had 
to  resign  three  years  later,  the  office  was  afterwards  abolished, 
and  a  return  was  made  to  use  and  wont  The  average  annua) 
consumpt  of  coal  in  Glasgow  in  177S,  was  only  181,800  carts, 
and  this  small  quantity  included  what  was  exported  from  the 
Broomielaw  and  sold  at  Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock.  There 
were  then  only  ten  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Coala 
were  at  that  time  3s.  a  cart. 

Comparative  peace  had  reigned  in  Glasgow  for  many  years, 
but  in  the  year  1779  there  were  two  distinct  riots.  Curiously 
enough,  the  immediately  exciting  causes  of  them  both  were  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Koman  Catholics 
created  the  great«st  furore  in  the  city.  No  fewer  than  eighty- 
five  societies,  representative  of  fully  12,000  persons,  had  peti- 
tioned against  the  bill ;  and  the  lower  ordera  regarded  the 
proposal  for  the  reUef  of  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  as  a 
covert  attack  upon  their  liberties  as  Protestants.  There  were 
thus  in  the  city  all  the  elements  of  a  disturbance.  Bishops  Kay 
and  GeOdes  hs!d  occasionally  celebrated  the  mass  in  a  clandestine 
manner  in  a  dwelling-bouse  in  Saltuiarket ;  and  there  wa^  a 
goodly  nnmber  of  Roman  Catholics  within  the  city.      The 

Jublic  feeling  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  one  Sunday  forenoon  in 
anuary,  1779,  a  laige  mob  proceeded  to  a  Catholic  meeting 
house  in  High  Street,  dismissed  the  congregation  with  a  shower 
of  stones,  and  destroyed  several  altar-piecea  By  the  arrival  of 
the  magistrates  the  rioters  wore  dispersed,  and  further  damage 
was  prevented.  This  was  not,  however,  the  only  outbreak. 
The  Scots  Magasine  relates  that  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the 
7th  February,  which  was  being  held  as  a  fast-day  by  Royal 
proclamation,  a  mob  assembled  in  the  east  end  of  the  GaUowgate, 
at  the  house  of  one  Robert  B^;nal,  where  it  was  believed  those 
of  the  bated  denomination  sometimes  met  for  worahip.  The 
house  was  set  fire  to,  and  it  and  several  adjoining  buildings 
were  consumed.  Afterwards  they  went  to  Ba^al's  warehouse 
in  King  Street,  and  destroyed  its  contents.  The  magistrates, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Western  Fencibles,  endeavoured  to  quell  the 
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disturbaoce  without  bloodshed  ;  and  aflerwards  a  proclamation 
was  made,  settinf^  forth  that  the  offending  bill  had  been  dropped, 
and  ottering  a  reward  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  diECoveiy  of 
those  who  had  been  the  ringleaders.  Several  persous  were 
apprehended,  but,  to  prevent  worse  consequences,  they  were 
released.  On  the  following  day  the  rioters  intended  to  resume 
their  labours ;  but  the  magistrates  had  convened  the  deacons  of 
the  trades,  and  each  deacon,  with  twenty  of  his  tradesmen, 
patrolled  the  streets,  aiding  the  military  in  preserving  order. 
This  extra  force  remained  on  duty  for  several  nights,  but  there 
was  no  renewal  of  the  disturbance.  Bagnal,  it  may  be  added, 
was  a  potter  to  trade,  and  his  house  was  in  Tureen  Street,  off 
the  Gallowgate.  He  raised  an  action  against  the  city,  and 
received  compensation  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1770,  another  emeufe  occurred 
in  the  city,  but  no  damage  to  property  was  committed.  A  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  remit  the  duties  imposed 
upon  French  cambrics.  The  manufactures  of  Glasgow  were  not 
at  this  time  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the  tradesmen 
in  the  city  thought  that  free  trade  to  the  French  would  still 
more  seriously  cripple  the  native  industry.  Accordingly,  when 
it  was  known  that  such  a  measure  had  been  brought  before  the 
legislature,  amob  of  weavers  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood,  marched  through  the  principal  streets,  with 
an  effigy  of  the  minister  who  had  introduced  the  bill.  This  effigy, 
which  nad  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  French  cambric,  and  in  the 
other  a  copy  of  the  bUl,  was  afterwards  hung  and  blown  to  pieces 
with  some  explosive.  Having  satisfied  themselves,  the  weavers 
peaceably  dispersed.  This  bill,  also,  was  abandoned.  As  showing 
the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  the  knights  of  the  loom  must 
have  been  in  at  this  time,  it  should  be  stated  that  oatmeal  had 
risen  to  3s.  6d.  per  peck,  and  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
relieved  themselves  forcibly  at  the  meal  market,  which  then 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Montrose  Street  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  distress  had  been  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  and  subscrip- 
tions had  to  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poverty-stricken. 

The  population  of  Glasgow  and  suburbs  had,  in  1780,  increased 
to  42,832,  as  against  28,^0  in  17G3 ;  while  the  revenue  from  the 
river  and  harbour  amounted  to  £1,51j,  8s.  4d.,  against  £1,044, 
10s.  nine  years  previous.  There  was  a  great  frost  in  the  city  in 
the  January  of^  this  year.  The  condition  of  the  streets  was 
beginning  to  receive  attention.  John  Brown  had,  about  1777, 
been  appointed  Master  of  Works,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  he 
superintiended  the  laying  of  the  first  pavement  in  Glasgow,  laid 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Candleriggs,  between  Trongate  and  Bell 
Street.  John  Wilson,  an  ironmonger,  whose  shop  wh^  opposite 
Hutcheson's  Hospital,  in  the  Trongate,  set  his  feliow>citizens  an 
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example  by  putting  pavement  in  front  of  his  premised,  and  in 
the  three  succeeding  years  many  other  shopkeepers  did  the  same. 
This  evidence  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  community  was 
fittingly  responded  to  by  the  magistrates  and  council,  who,  on 
the  ICth  August,  1780,  instructed  the  Master  of  Works  to  erect 
nine  lamps  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trongate,  from  the  Laigh 
Kirk  Steeple  to  Stockwell  Street,  in  consideration  that  the 
proprietors  there  had  laid  a  foot-pavement.  They  also  expressed 
their  willingness  to  extend  the  tine  of  lamps  west  of  Stockwell 
Street  if  the  proprietors  there  did  in  the  matter  of  pavement  as 
their  neighbours  had  done.  Increased  church  accommodatiML 
being  necessary,  the  Town  Council  had  resolved  to  build  a  new 
west  end  church.  What  is  now  known  as  St.  Enoch's  Square 
had  been  newly  laid  out,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  they  erected  St. 
Enoch's  Church.  Provost  William  French  laid  the  foundation 
stone  in  1780.  The  architect  was  J.  Jafiray;  the  clock  was 
made  by  John  Hamilton,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  church  gave 
accommodation  for  822  hearers.  Two  years  later  it  was  finished 
and  opened. 

In  I78I,  the  Tontine  Scheme  was  inaugurated.  The  best  people 
in  Glasgow  took  shares  in  the  new  concern,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cross.  The  site  selected  was  next  the  Town-house,  and  the 
Tontine  was  finished  by  November,  1782.  Mr.  Smart  took  a 
lease  of  the  building,  which  he  occupied  as  a  hotel,  and  he 
instituted  a  "daily  onlinary."  The  opening  of  the  coffee-house 
took  place  in  May,  1784,  when  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  were  in 
the  city;  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  the  finest  assembly  ever 
witnessed,  until  then,  in  Glasgow,  was  held  within  ite  walls. 
Within  this  room  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  met  for  many  years 
after  to  talk  over  business  matters  and  scraps  of  city  gosdp, 
and  it  was  long  remembered  by  venerable  citizens  as  the  "  Old 
Exchange." 

Ingram  Street  was  opened  up  for  feuing  in  1781.  On  the  7th 
September  of  that  year,  Mr.  Golbome  made  an  estimate  for 
further  deepening  the  Clyde,  so  that  vessels  with  a  draught  of 
seven  feet  might  come  to  the  Broomieiaw.  The  postal  revenue 
for  the  city  amounted  to  £4,341. 

The  year  1782  was  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  Glasgow.  For 
some  days  previous  to  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March,  there  had 
been  an  almost  uninterrupted  fall  of  run  and  snow  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Clyde ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  mentioned, 
the  river  began  to  swell  suddenly.  Before  midnight  the  Green 
was  flooded  from  the  overflow  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  Bridgegate 
was  several  feet  under  water.  Saltmarket,  Stockwell  Street, 
Jamuca  Street,  and  Gorbals  were  also  submerged.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Saltmarket  were  taken  unawares,  and  were  unable  to 
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reach  a  place  of  safety,  so  that  they  passed  a  most  oventf  al  night. 
About  daybreak  on  tbe  followiug  morning,  liowever,  the  flood 
began  to  subside,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  nigher  portions  of  the 
city  went  in  boats,  loaded  with  provisions,  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  in  cases  where  the  houses  indicated  inability  to 
stand  through,  the  people  were  taken  away.  The  flood  had 
fallen  by  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  river  was  confined  to  its 
ordinary  channeL  Only  one  life  was  lost  on  this  occasion,  a 
young  woman  in  Qorbals  having  been  drowned  ;  but  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  was  caused  through  the  destruction  of  the 
contents  of  warehouses,  and  the  drowning  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Witiin  a  few  days  after  the  disaster,  upwards  of  £500  were  sub- 
scribed to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  the  loss  that  had  been 
anstained.  This  was  long  remembered  as  the  most  remarkable 
inondation  the  Clyde  had  ever  made  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
(uty — ^frequent  as  these  inundations  then  were — and  the  scene, 
with  the  river  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  tide  level,  must 
have  been  exciting  in  the  extreme.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  people  was  greatly  aggravated  by  a 
famine,  to  cope  with  which  the  ma^trates  had  to  offer  farmers 
a  bonus  of  6d.  per  boll  to  induce  them  to  bring  all  the  meal  they 
could  into  the  Glasgow  market. 

Three  miscellaneous  items  relating  to  1782  may  here  be  men- 
tioned. Geoi^e  Square  was  laid  out  for  building  in  this  year. 
The  second  Gkagow  theatre  had  been  built  in  1762  by  a  number 
of  Glasgow  gentlemen,  in  a  part  of  the  suburb  then  known  as 
Grahsmstown.  This  tjieatre,  which  stood  on  a  portion  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Railway  Station,  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1764,  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  and  other  eminent  per- 
formers. Aiter  a  varying  career  of  eighteen  years  it  was,  on  tbe 
16th  April,  1782,  burned  to  the  ground,  and  wardrobe  and  pro- 
perties, to  the  value  of  .£1,000,  were  also  destroyed.  In  this  year 
there  were  557  persons  on  the  funds  of  the  town's  hospital,  and 
tbe  aaaeaament  levied  amounted  to  £1,057- 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

(A.  D.    1783  TO  A.  D.    1792.) 

Ghamher  of  Commerce — First  Glasgow  Directory — Edmund 
Burke's  Appearance  as  Lord  Sector  of  the  University — The 
Buckanitea — Weavers'   Riots   in    Gallon — Royal    Infirmary 

Instituted. 

The  American  War  of  Independence  had  another  good  effect 
upon  the  city  of  Glasgow,  besides  causing  the  merchants  to  seek 
out  new  and  more  lucrative  markets  for  their  goods.  Tliis  was 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufiu;- 
tures  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  Glasgow  traders. 
Patrick  Colquhoun,  a  prominent  merchant,  and  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  enlightenment,  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  movement 
which  brought  about  the  establishment  of  this  most  important 
and  useful- institution  in  17fi3.  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  the  first 
pi-esident.  The  improving  condition  of  Glasgow  commerce  is 
shown  by  the  facts,  that  in  this  year  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  established  a  branch  of  their  business  in  the  city ;  and 
that  it  al.so  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  Glasgow  Directory. 

In  reference  to  this  directoiy,  an  excellent  article  appeared 
in  the  Glasgotv  Herald  in  1842,  which  Mr.  Pagan  has  thrown 
into  the  appendix  of  his  History/  of  Glasgow.  The  writer  of 
that  article  says  (Pagan's  Hisi.  Qlae.,  p.  190) : — "  The  Directory 
of  1783  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ever  published  in  Glasgow, 
and  it  is  dedicated  with  the  greatest  submission  to  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council.  The  publisher  does  not  give  nis 
guarantee  that  it  is  absolutely  perfect;  and  he  accounts  for 
any  imperfections  in  the  following  quaint  paragraph  in  his 
preface : — '  As  the  difficulty  of  a  private  person  knowing  every 
one  and  his  connections,  without  the  assistance  of  the  people 
themselves,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  it  cannot  but  be 
expected  but  that  some  en'ors  and  omissions  will  appear,  which 
he  hopes  the  indulgent  public  will  excuse :  notwithstanding, 
the  publisher  did  make  an  actual  survey  of  a  great  number  of 
houses,  shops,  warehouses,  &c.,  in  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to  be 
as  exact  as  possible,  but  many  had  scruples  of  giving  informa- 
tion, as  they  imagined  it  was  for  another  purpose  he  was  taking 
up  their  names.'  The  book  begins  by  enumerating  the  public 
bodies,  or  important  professional  characters  in  the  city: — First, 
the  magistrates  and  council ;  second,  the  '  reverend  ministers  of 
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the  goepel,'  of  whom  there  appear  to  be  only  eighteen,  txith 
«8tah[ished  and  dissenting,  in  the  whole  city;  third,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  university ;  fourth,  the  faculty  of  procurators ; 
fifth,  the  officers  of  excise ;  sixth,  the  physiciaus,  of  whom  there 
are  sixteen;  seventh,  the  midwives,  of  whom  there  are  ten; 
and,  lastly,  the  messengers-at-arms,  of  whom  there  are  eleven. 
Having  made  these  honoured  distinctions,  the  compiler  then 
sets  out  by  giving  merchants,  maau&cturers,  grocers,  vintners, 
lint-hecklers,  'hocksters,'  &«.,  vn  eutrndo,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  something  like  alphabetical  order.  At  this  time  the  great 
bulk  of  the  business  community  seems  to  have  been  gathered  in 
High  Street,  Saltmarket,  Trongate,  Gallowgate,  Candleri^s, 
Biidgegate,  and  the  Wynds.  Queen  Street,  which  must  have 
been  in  course  of  formation,  is  occasionally  mentioned,  but  it 
was  then  much  better  known  by  its  older  name  of  the  '  Cow- 
loan.'  For  instance,  we  find  'John  Marshall,  sheriff-substitute,' 
residing  in  the  Saltmarket ;  '  John  Wilson,  one  of  the  city  clerks/ 
resides  in  Gallowgate ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  members  of 
tiie  legal  profession  to  be  found  in  the  lAigh  Kirk  Close  ;  others 
are  located  in  the  New  Wynd,  Moodie's  Wynd,  &o.,  and  one  of 
them  '  hangs  out '  at  the  Saracen's  Head  luu — then,  we  believe, 
the  principal  hostelrie  in  the  city.  We  find  that  the  Town's 
Hospital  and  Infirmary  are  placed  in  Clyde  Street.  .  .  . 
Compared,  however,  wiUi  the  splendid  temple  which  benevolence 
has  roared  adjoining  the  Cathedral^  for  the  cure  and  alleviation 
of  disease,  we  cannot  well  divine  what  must  have  been  the 
Infirmary  of  1783,  in  Clyde  Street." 

A  remarkable  incident  in  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man 
occurred  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1784.  The  great  Edmund 
Surke,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  candidature  for  the  chair 
of  Logic  on  its  vacancy,  in  ]752,  through  the  translation  of 
Adam  Smith  to  the  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1783. 
On  the  10th  (A  April,  17^4,  his  instalktion  took  place  in  the 
Common  Hall  of  tne  College,  before  a  larce  and  distinguished 
audience.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  Burke  rose  and 
expressed  his  thanks  for  tbe  honour  done  him;  his  regard  for 
the  learning  and  talent  assembled  before  him ;  and  his  esteem 
for  the  national  character,  by  which  he  had  been  favourably 
impressed.  After  speaking  for  about  five  minutes  the  novelty 
of  nia  situation  overcame  him,  be  became  suddenly  confiised, 
and  be  concluded  abruptly,  but  courteously,  by  sta^ng  that  he 
was  unable  to  proceed,  as  he  had  never  before  addressed  so 
learned  an  audience.  On  tbe  Sabbath  following,  Burke,  accom- 
panied by  the  Ilarls  of  I^uderdale  and  Gla^ow,  attended  public 
worship  in  the  coU^  chapel ;  and  before  leaving  Glasgow  he 
dined  with  tbe  FriDcipal  and  Professors  of  the  UniTeraity. 
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"  Senex,"  whose  instructive  gossip  on  old  Glasgow  afiiiira  has 
been  highly  appreciated,  states  {Glaa.  Past  and  Prea.,  VoL  II., 
p.  25)  that  at  this  period  a  new  religious  sect  arose  in  this  part 
of  the  conntry,  called  Buctianites.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Elspeth  Simpson,  daughter  of  a  Banffshire  innkeeper,  and  bom 
about  the  year  1738.  In  1760,  she  married  Robert  Buchan,  a 
delf- worker  in  Glasgow.  At  that  time  she  was  an  Episcopalian, 
but  she  afterwards  changed  her  views,  and  became  the  author 
of  many  new  and  extraordinaiy  doctrines.  Her  creed  was  that 
the  last  day  was  at  hand,  and  that  no  one  of  all  her  believers 
would  die,  but  would  hear  the  voice  of  the  last  trumpet,  when 
all  the  wicked  would  be  struck  dead,  and  so  remain  for  a 
thousand  years.  At  the  same  moment  her  followers  were  to  be 
causht  up  in  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  they  were  to  return 
to  the  earth  in  company  with  Christ  Jesus,  with  whom,  as  their 
king,  they  would  possess  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  Satan 
being  bound  in  the  meantime  Mir  Buchan  further  declared 
that  she  was  greater  than  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  was  Christ's 
mother,  for  she  herself  was  Christ's  daughter  after  the  spirit. 
This  strange  woman  made  many  converts,  among  them  being 
Rev.  Hugh  Whyte,  Relief  minister  at  Irvine,  and  Mr.  Hunter, 
■writer  and  fiscal  in  that  place.  The  Euchanit^  had  one  common 
purse,  and  otherwise  lived  together  as  communists ;  but  after 
their  opinions  had  lost  their  novelty,  the  sect  became  extinct  for 
want  of  accessions. 

At  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  a  census  of  the  population 
of  the  city  was  taken  in  17^5,  when  it  was  found  to  amount  to 
45,889,  an  increase  of  3,057  within  the  five  years  from  1780. 
The  winter  of  1784-.5  was  most  remarkable  for  its  severity,  and 
for  the  four  months  prior  to  the  14th  March,  1785,  the  Clyde 
had  been  frozen  over.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  made 
quite  of  a  saturnalian  character  by  the  citizens ;  for,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  frost,  booths  and  dram-shops,  with  fires,  were 
erected  on  the  ice,  and  gaiety  prevailed.  AJiother  novelty, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  was  the  balloon  ascents 
made  from  St.  Andrew's  Square  by  Vincent  Lunardi.  He  made 
two  ascents,  landing  after  the  first  at  Hawick ;  and  after  the 
second,  at  Campsie. 

About  the  year  1785,  the  magistrates  and  a  few  public-spirited 
individuals,  desiring  to  bring  water  into  the  city,  employed  Mr. 
James  Gordon  to  make  a  survey  of  the  lands  of  Wbiteliill,  and 
other  places,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  that  direction. 
Difficulties,  however,  arose,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
In  this  3'ear,  improvements  were  made  in  tlie  weaving  and 
spinning  trades  by  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  machinery; 
and  muslins  were  begun  to  be  made.  The  well-known  Glasgow 
citizen,  David  Dale,  began  to  build  the  New  Lanark  mills  in  ]  785, 
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for  the  manofactare  of  cotton  stu% ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Qeoi^  Macintosh,  of  Dunchattan,  the  introducer  of  cudbear  into 
Glasgow,  he  commenced  turkey-red  dyeing,  in  works  erected  at 
Dalmamock,  near  Rutherglen  Bridge.  As  this  was  the  fii'st  work 
of  the  kind  in  Britain,  the  promote  had  to  bring  M.  Fapillon, 
who  had  been  a  turkey-red  dyer  at  Bouen,  to  Gl^ow,  as  their 
manager. 

Among  what  may  be  tenned  the  minor  events  of  1786,  were 
— A  fire  in  Gorbala,  when  nine  families  were  burnt  out;  a  slight 
abock  of  earthquake  on  the  11th  August ;  and  severe  frost  on 
the  Slst  December,  The  first  Glasgow  distillery  in  this  year 
commenced  business,  in  Kirk  Street,  Calton,  The  promoter  was 
William  Menzies,  one  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  he  was  the 
fourth  who  held  a  licence  in  Scotland  for  the  manufacture  of 
malt  spirits,  the  duty  on  which,  it  may  be  stated,  was  then  a 
fraction  more  than  one  penny  per  gallon,  while  its  market  price 
was  three  shillings  per  gallon.  The  building  of  what  was  called 
the  "  New  Town "  was  begun  in  1786,  George  Square  had 
been  laid  out  in  1782,  and  bill  1786  there  was  only  one 
house,  giving  accommodation  for  two  families,  in  its  vicinity ; 
but  afterwards  the  feus  were  quickly  taken  up.  Coals  had 
previously  been  sold  by  the  measure,  but  now  the  magis- 
trates ordered  that  this  article  be  sold  by  weight.  Buchanan 
Street  was  at  this  period  being  built  up,  Andrew  Buchanan, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Buchanan,  Hastie  &  Co,,  was  a  celebrated 
Virginian  merchant  and  "  tobacco  lord,"  and  had  bis  residence 
in  a  house  at  the  comer  of  what  is  now  known  as  Buchanan 
Sti«et  and  Ar^le  Street.  This  firm  became  bankrupt  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  War,  and  as  the  estates  of  the 
partners  were  put  into  the  market,  the  affair  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  city.  The  lands  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  feued 
for  gentlemen's  private  houses ;  and  as  the  locality  was  then  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  its  amenity  as  a  fashionable  suburb 
was  secured  by  clauses  in  the  title-deeds.  A  considerable  time, 
however,  elapsed  before  it  was  anything  like  fully  taken  up, 
even  to  tiie  limited  extent  admissible  under  the  original  feu 
charters. 

The  "  new  town  "  was  still  farther  extended  in  1787,  by  the 
formaUoii  of  Frederick,  Hanover,  and  Cochran  Streets ;  vHiile 
the  old  town  was  improved  by  the  opening  up  of  St.  Andrew's 
Square.  In  this  year,  also,  according  to  Cleland,  Sunday-schools 
took  their  origin  in  Glasgow,  a  few  months  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  the  London  institution. 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  the  journeymen  weavers  in  the  Calton 
commenced  an  agitation  for  an  increase  of  wages ;  and  as  they 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  all  the  concessions  they  desirea 
from  their  employers,  their  feelings  overcame  their  judgment. 
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l%i^LtemDg  letters  were  seot  to  those  wbo  opposed  tboa  \  uid 
towards  the  end  of  August  acts  of  violeoce  were  committed — ^the 
rioters  cutting  the  webs  from  the  looms  of  those  of  their  fellows 
who  were  working  at  the  old  rate,  and  the  contents  of  ware- 
houses were  thrown  into  the  streets  as  fuel  for  bonfires.  The 
authorities  of  Glasgow  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  take  strict 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and  on  thb  3id 
September,  the  city  magistrates,  with  a  force  of  officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Calton.  The  mob  attacked  them  with  a  variety  of 
missiles,  and  drove  them  citywards.  A  detachment  of  the 
39th  Begiment,  then  quartered  in  Glasgow,  marched,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kellet,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  power.  At  Farkhouse,  in  Duke  Street,  near  the  place  where 
Tennant's  Brewery  is  now,  the  rioters  and  the  authorities  came 
into  collision,  and  a.  pitched  battle  ensued.  The  riot  act  had  to 
be  read  ;  and  a  volley  from  the  muskets  of  the  military  killed 
tiiree  of  the  weavers,  and  wounded  several  others.     The  crowd 

r'ckly  dispersed.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  symptoms  of 
ther  disturbances, '  but  any  outbreak  was  quelled  by  the 
Immediate  appearance  of  the  sotdiera.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  more  wrecking  of  looms  took  place  in  Calton;  but  the 
presence  of  the  military  brought  the  community  into  a  more 
orderly  condition,  and  preventeid  a  prolongation  of  the  riots. 

The  Grammar  School  buildings  in  Greyiriars  Wynd  had  for 
some  time  been  found  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  necessities 
of  the  city;  and  in  1782,  the  magistrates  and  council,  as 
patrons,  agreed  that,  as  the  school-bouse  had  neither  free  air 
nor  good  light,  and  bad  no  place  connected  with  it  for  the 
innocent  diversions  of  the  boys,  a  new  school-house  be  erected  in 
a  more  convenient  situation.  Flans  were  prepared  by  James 
Craig,  architect,  and  a  site  was  chosen  o&  the  north  side  of 
George  Street.  The  foundation  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
on  t£d  16th  July,  1787,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
finished  at  a  cost  of  £1,950. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  gigantic  work  of  constructing  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  was  completed.  On  the  2Qth  July,  communica- 
tion between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  formally  opened  by 
Archibald  Spiers  of  Elderslie,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  engineer,  launch- 
ing a  hogshead  of  the  water  of  the  river  Forth  into  the  Clyde  at 
Bowling  Bay,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  and 
a  distinguished  company.  The  collateral  cut  between  Glasffov 
and  Stockingfield  had  been  finished  in  1777;  but  in  1790 
the  basin  at  Hamiltonhill  had  been  found  inconvenient,  and 
eight  acres  of  land  were  purchased  nearer  the  city  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  a  new  port.  This  was  opened  in  November  <tf  that 
year,  and  the  village  which  clustered  round  it  was  called  Port- 
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Dundw,  in  bononr  of  the  goveroor  of  the  company.  Lord  Dundas. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  the  canal  is  35  miles  long, 
and  that  in  the  early  years  of  its  neefulness  it  was  greatfy 
used  for  passenger  tnuBic.  The  other  events  of  1790  were  ■.~~ 
Common  sewers  were  then  first  formed  in  the  city;  the  first 
London  maU  coach,  travelling  by  way  of  Carlisle,  b^an  to  run ; 
and  a  number  of  streets  between  Trongate  and  Ingram  Street — 
the  Back  Cow  Lone — were  opened  up. 

The^'second  Glasgow  Directory  was  issued  in  1790.  It  was 
called  J<me£  Directory,  and  was  published  by  Joseph  Qalbnuth. 
The  appendix  of  Pagan's  History  of  GUugmo  (p.  191)  contains 
this  description  of  it: — "It  is  a  crown  12mo,  and  consists  of 
eighty-two  pages.  To  give  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the 
business  population  in  these  times,  we  may  mention  that  under 
the  letter  B  there  are  only  170  names.  Here  some  of  the  desig- 
nations are  exceedingly  quaint ;  and  the  vast  number  of  'change- 
keepers  '  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  town,  tells  us  t^t 
teetotalism  was  unknown  in  these  old  times.  We  give  a  few  of 
the  designations  by  way  of  example : — There  is  '  Corbett,  Wat- 
son &,  Co.,  wine  merdiants  for  Scotland  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  IVince  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Wales ;  at  the  same  place  may 
be  had  foreign  rum,  brandy,  &c.,  at  tfaeir  cellar,  Princes  Street.' 
Then  there  is  '  Bazil  and  Archd.  Ronalds,  glovers  and  britches 
makers  for  Scotland  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  Uieir  shop.  No.  53  Trongate.'  There  is  the  '  Glasgow  Tan- 
work  Company,  first  and  oldest  in  Scotland  for  tanning  ben- 
leaUier.'  The  fashionable  dancers  of  the  day  are  '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonette,  teachers  of  dancing,  lodgings,  Hutcheson  Street.'  John 
Campbell,  junr.,  Esq.,  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  has  his 
'lodgings'  in  Jamaica  Street;  the  well-known  and  highlv- 
respected  Kirkman  Finlay  is  found  at  'James  Finlays,  Bell's 
Wynd.'  David  Dale,  merchant,  faas  'lodgings'  in  Charlotte 
Street,  and  David  Dale,  junr.,  manufacturer,  ^a  'lodgings'  at 
the  head  of  the  Green.  .  .  .  There  are  abo  designations  here 
which  now-a-days  look  very  queer  in  a  directory — such  as, '  Miss 
Duolop  keep  a  mangle,  Copland's  Close,  High  Street,'  and 
'  Miss  Aird,  dealer  in  dead  crapes.'  The  coaching  advertisements 
are  not  the  least  curious  things  in  the  little  book.  It  appears 
that  two  or  three  of  the  principal  inns  despatched  coaches  to 
Edinburgh  daily;  but  we  select  the  announcement  from  the 
Black  Bull,  wbich  says,  'A  coach  to  Edinburgh,  at  10  o'clock, 
to  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Grassmarket,  for  8s.  per  seat.  A  neat 
diligence,  containing  three  passengers,  to  Mr.  Cameron's  hotel, 
2,  Princes  Street,  at  12  noon ;  if  taken  in  whole,  at  any  hour  the 
company  pleases,  10s.  6d.  per  seat.'  Here  is  anouier — 'The 
Glasgow  and  Edinbuigh  Mercury  "  setts  "  out  from  A.  M'Orcf^r's, 
Canmeriggs,  at  II  o'cwck  every  day.     If  taken  by  any  pu^  in 
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whole,  will  "sett"  out  two  hours  sooner  or  later.'  Here  we  have 
some  Greenock  '  Flys,'  the  fare  of  which  is  Ss.  6d.  per  seat,  which 
'  sett '  out  ou  st&ted  days,  but,  like  the  others,  will  move  at  any 
hour  the  company  thinks  fit,  if  taken  in  full." 

On  the  18th  May,  1792,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Qlat^w 
Boyal  Infirmary  waa  laid  with  full  masonic  honours.  In  the 
Hilary  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  Dr.  Moses  Steven  Buchanan, 
it  is  stated  that  Mr,  Jardtne,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University, 
set  himself  to  the  work  to  institute  an  iafirmaiy  in  the  city  in 
1787.  In  the  June  of  that  year,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
proposed  institution  was  held,  when  Lord  Provost  John  Riddell 
presided,  and  a  committee,  with  Professor  Davidson  as  convener, 
was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  and  to  search  for  a  proper 
situation  for  the  intended  hospital.  In  February,  1788,  the  sit« 
of  the  archbishop's  castle  was  agreed  upon ;  but  as  that  ancient, 
but  now  dilapidated,  structure  was  held  in  lease  from  the  Crown 
by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  until  1 793,  application  was  made  to 
the  Treasuiy  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  a  grant  of  the 
grounds.  While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  a  mortifica- 
tion for  £300  was  granted  by  James  Coulter,  and  the  subscriptions 
were  otherwise  largely  augmented.      Lord   Provost  M'DowbJI 

f  resented  a  petition  ou  behalf  of  the  promoters  to  King  Geotm 
II.,  praying  for  royal  sanction  and  incorporation ;  and  on  the 
Slst  Dececiber,  1791,  his  majesty  issued  a  charter,  which  gave 
the  required  recognition  to  the  movement,  and  fixed  that  the 
infirmaiy  he  governed  by  twenty-five  managers  and  directors, 
to  be  composed,  among  others,  of  representatives  from  the  Town 
Council  and  the  university.  Robert  and  James  Adam  were 
appointed  architects,  and  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Bums  contractors; 
and,  as  the  Exchequer  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  made  a 
grant  of  the  ground,  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  was 
b^un  with  great  vigour  in  1792.  As  already  stated,  the 
foundation-stone  waa  laid  on  the  18th  May  of  that  year,  in 
presence  of  a  lai^  concourse  of  people.  Previous  to  the  ceremony, 
the  following  bodies  had  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  then  marched  in  procession  to  St  Andrew's  Church: — The 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  preceded  by  the 
town's  officers ;  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  university  in 
their  gowns,  and  wiui  the  mace  carried  before  them ;  the  faculty 
of  physicians  and  surgeons ;  the  dean  of  guild  and  councillors  of 
the  Merchants'  House;  the  deacon-convener  and  members  of  the 
Trades'  House;  and  the  masonic  lodges  of  the  city  according  to 
their  seniority.  These  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and'  at  noon  they  occupied  the  galleries  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  of  St.  Enoch's,  preached  from 
the  words,  "  I  waa  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ; "  and  at  the  close  of 
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tlie  service  a  bytno,  composed  for  the  occaaioD  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Ueadrick,  was  sung.  The  concluding  verse  of  this  hymn  may 
be  given : — 

"  Then  let  ni  join  with  heart  and  hand, 
To  raiae  tliii  gloiy  of  oar  land. 
Which  ahall  to  Tatett  timet  declare, 
To  eMe  the  wretched  wa«  our  care." 

The  procession  re-formed,  and  passed  up  to  the  castle  yard, 
preceded  by  the  band  of  the  37th  Be^ment,  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  the  oBual  manner.  In  the  eveQing,  Kemble, 
the  manager  of  the  Dunlop  Street  Theatre-^opened  first  in 
Juiuary,  1785 — gave  the  proceeds  of  the  play  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Infirmary;  and  this,  together  with  the  collection  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  in  the  forenoon,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £105, 
16a  11  Jd.  The  work  of  construction  was  successfully  completed; 
and  the  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  by 
December,  1794. 

In  1792,  also,  the  Town  Council  purchased  the  lands  of 
Provxwt's  Haugh  for  £4,000,  and  added  them  to  the  public  Green. 
Steam-power  was  first  applied  in  Qla^w  to  the  purposes  of 
cotton-spinning  in  this  year,  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  Springfield 
Cotton  works,  where  the  engine  then  introduced  wrought  for 
many  years. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

(A.  D.   1793  to  A.  D.    1800.) 

The  Reform  Movonent — ])etiTuction  of  the  Tron  Chureli  by 
Fire — Feuirig  of  Butchesontown  and  Tradeaton,  amd  Erection 
of  Bi-idge — Military  Riot — InfarUry  Barracks  Ereded — 
Trades  Hall — Clyde  Affairs — Foundation  of  Anderson's 
University  —  Barony  Ckurch  Erected  —  Institution  of  a 
Regular  Police  Force — Famine  and  Distress. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  date  with  which  this  chapter 
opens,  the  question  of  FarUamentary  reform  had  been  agitating 
the  country.  The  people  were  suffering  under  great  burdens,  and 
they  had  no  political  redress.  Great  Britain  was  governed  hy  an 
oli^rchy  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord-Justice-Clerk  Brax- 
field,  thought  "  the  constitution  was  matchless,  and  could  uot  be 
improved  on  the  face  of  time."    The  people  thought  otherwise, 
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and  sought  Farliamentaiy  representation.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  leader  in  this  movement  was  Thomas  Muir,  advocate, 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  born  about  the  year  1764,  in  a  tenement  of 
houses  in  the  High  Street,  opposite  the  old  college.  He  was 
believed  to  be  one  ot  the  most  promising  barristers  before  the 
Court  of  Session  ;  and  with  his  eloquence  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  reform,  and  he  founded  a  reform  association  in  Glasgow.  The 
Government  of  the  day  became  alarmed,  and  issued  a  wamuit 
for  his  apprehension  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  He  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  on  2Qd  January, 
1793.  Being  in  Paris  when  the  first  Revolution  broke  out,  he  waa 
unable  to  get  to  this  country  in  time  for  his  trial,  and  sentence 
of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  him.  Anxious  to  appear 
before  his  judges,  notwithstanding  that  sentence,  he  returned  to 
Scotland  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and,  of  course,  was  apprehended. 
He  was  brought  before  the  High  Court  on  the  30th  August 
following,  and,  being  found  guilty  of  sedition,  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  transportation.  The  news  of  this  result  caused 
great  consternation  in  GIa.sgow  and  throughout  all  Scotland. 
Several  otheiB  were  tried  on  the  same  charge,  that  of  sedition, 
which  in  those  days  waa  held  to  cover  even  the  slightest  a^ta- 
tion  for  Parliamentary  reform,  and  were  similarly  punished 
The  movement  was  for  a  time  arrested,  but  it  broke  out  with 
renewed  vigour  some  years  later,  and  after  a  long  probation  ita 
advocates  successfully  accomplished  their  purpose — the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  people's  house. 

The  venerable  Tron  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  15th 
February,  1793,  and  the  presbytery  records,  which  had  only  a 
year  before  been  rendered  tolerably  complete,  were  greatly 
injured.  Then,  as  now,  the  Tron  Session-House  was  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  but  it  was  also  used  for 
a  very  different  purpose — that  of  being  guard-house  of  the  city 
night-guard,  a  body  comjiosed  of  the  burgesses,  who  took  duty  ay 
rotation.  When  the  watch  left  the  session-house  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  February  all  was  safe ;  but  by  seven 
o'clockthe  session-house  and  thechurch  had  been  totallydestrwed. 
Dr.  Mathie  Hamilton  states  {Qlas.  Past  and  Pres.,  VoL  I.,  p. 
208)  that "  the  guard  being  out  going  their  rounds,  had  left  & 
fire  as  usual  in  the  session-house,  without  any  one  to  take  care 
of  the  premises,  when  some  members  of  a  society,  who  were  the 
disciples  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  who  designated  themselves  the 
'  Hell-fire  Club,'  being  on  their  way  home  from  the  club,  and 
excited  with  liquor,  entered  the  session-house  in  a  frolic.  While 
warming  themselves  at  the  fire,  and  indulging  in  jokes  against 
one  another  as  to  their  individual  capacity  to  resist  heat,  with 
reference  to  an  anticipated  residence  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
club,  they  placed  what  inflammable  materials  were  at  hand  on 
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llie  fire  to  increase  it;  and  altimately  having,  in  bravado, 
wrenched  off  and  placed  some  of  the  timbers  of  the  session- 
honae  on  the  ignited  mass,  they  could  no  longer  endure  the 
heat,  and  fled  in  dismay  from  the  bouse,  which  contained  much 
dry  wood,  as  it  was  seated  like  a  church.  It  was  soon  a  mass 
of  fire,  and  the  flames  caught  the  church,  which  was  totally 
destroyed  in  a  terrific  conflagtation,  so  that  on  the  north  side  of 
^  TroBgate,  between  it  and  Bell  Street,  where  Antigua  Place 
in  Nelson  Street  now  is,  a  quantity  of  hay  in  stack  was  with 
difficulty  saved  from  the  embers,  which  were  wailed  through 
tlie  ur  from  the  blazing  church."  The  steeple,  built  in  1637, 
waa  not,  however,  destroyed.  In  the  following  year,  the  present 
churdi  was  erected,  James  Adam,  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Infirmary,  being  entrusted  with  the  plans.  The  remains  of  tiie 
records  of  the  Presbyteiy  and  General  Session  were  afterwards 
carefully  collated ;  and  a  fairly  accurate  transcription  was  made 
of  them. 

The  Shawfield  mansion-house,  after  an  eventful  history  of 
eighty-one  years,  was  removed  in  1793.  Campbell,  the  original 
proprietor,  bad  sold  it,  two  years  after  it  was  wrecked  by 
the  "  Shawfield  mob,"  to  M'Dowall  of  Castle-Semple,  who,  in 
1760,  re-Bold  it  for  1,700  guineas  to  John  Glassford  of  Dougal- 
fiton.  Glassford  was  then  one  of  the  most  extensive  shipowners 
in  Scotiand ;  and  be  had  married  no  fewer  than  three  times — 
on  tiie  second  occasion,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dean, 
Bart ;  and  on  the  iJiird,  I^y  Margaret  Mackenzie,  daughter  of 
George,  last  Ewl  of  Cromarty.  (Si  Kis  death,  his  son,  Heniy 
Glassford,  in  1792,  sold  the  house  to  a  builder  for  £9,850,  and  it 
was  then  removed  to  permit  the  opening  up  of  a  street,  to  be 
called  Glassford  Street. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Barony  of  Qorbals  had  been 
parchased  by  the  Town  Council,  the  Trades'  House,  and 
Eutcbesons'  Hospital.  In  the  month  of  Jane,  1790,  the  'TnAet' 
House  had  resolved  to  feu  portions  of  their  lands  at  the  upset  fen- 
duty  of  £10  per  Scotch  acre.  A  plan,  showing  streets  and  building 
steiMlings,  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
ground  was  feued  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  the  square  yard.  Eglinton 
and  Bridge  Streets,  markii^  the  boundary  between  the  lands 
belonging  to  Hutchesons'  Hospital  and  the  Trades'  House,  were 
laid  out  at  a  joint  expense ;  and  the  new  suburb  of  Glasgow,  to 
the  west  of  these  thoroughfares,  was  afterwards  known  as 
Tiadeston.  In  1792,  the  patrons  of  the  hospital  resolved 
to  lay  out  for  building  their  portion  of  the  lands  of  Oorbals, 
and  the  new  town  they  proposed  to  call  Hutchesontown,  in 
honour  of  the  founders  of  the  hospital.  The  same  year  they 
agreed  to  Bubscribe  £2,000  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
bridge  over  the  Clyde  to  connect  Glasgow  with  its  new  snbnrl^ 
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witb  &  coaiBfi  of  lectures  on  natural  philoaopby  and  chemistry, 
by  Br.  Iliomas  Gamett,  the  author  of  &  Damoer  of  scieotific  and 
medical  Torks.  So  successful  was  this  couiee,  that  it  was 
attended  hy  nearly  a  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes.  Two 
yean  later,  a  prtneasor  of  mathematics  and  gec^raphy  vas 
appointed.  Dr.  Gamett  became,  in  1799,  a  professor  la  the 
Koyal  Institution  at  London,  and  he  iras  followed  in  Glasgow 
by  Dr.  Birbeck,  who  introduced  a  system  into  the  new  univer- 
sity which  gave  philosophical  and  mechanical  iDformation  to  a 
cla^  of  five  hundred  operatives  and  mechanics,  free  of  all 
expense.  Gradually  the  institution  extended  its  operatiooa, 
and  with  the  splendid  apparatus,  moseuro,  and  libraty  of  its 
founder,  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
educational  aeencies  in  Qla^ow.  In  this  year,  1796,  the  pro- 
curators of  Glasgow  were  erected  into  a  iaculty  under  royal 
charter. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Assembly  Booms,  now 
known  as  the  Athenseum,  in  Ingram  Street,  was  laid  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1796,  by  Gilbert  Hamilton,  ex-lord  provost,  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
institution.  It  was  erected  by  subscription  of  £20  shares,  on 
tile  principle  of  a  Tontine,  for  the  purpose  of  assembly  and 
concert  rooms,  and  its  cost  was  £4,800. 

The  Riding  School,  or  Royal  Circus,  in  Jamaica  Street,  was 
erected  in  1797 ;  and  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  drill  hall  by 
the  Glasgow  volunteers.  An  addition  of  360  feet  was,  in  the 
same  year,  made  to  the  quay  at  the  Broomielaw.  Great  Britain 
was  rticn  at  war  with  France,  rebellion  was  threatening  in 
Ireland,  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  with  their  accustomed 
loyalty,  rabed  three  additional  regiments  of  volunteetB.  The 
second  r^ment  of  Royal  Glasgow  Yolunteera  consisted  of  ten 
companies ;  the  Royal  Glasgow  Volunteer  Light  Horse,  of  one 
troop  of  sixty  rank  and  file ;  and  the  Armed  Association,  of  two 
companies.  Besides  this,  X13,938, 14s.  6d.  were  remitted  to  the 
Government  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  city  was 
visited  at  this  time  by  the  French,  though  in  a  more  friendly 
way  than  may  have  been  anticipated  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
A  number  of  French  soldiers  captured  in  Ireland  passed  through 
Glasgow  on  their  way  to  the  prisoners'  depot  at  Edinburgn. 
They  were  escorted  by  regular  troops,  and  by  the  Glasgow 
volunteers.  While  in  Ola^w,  the  officers  found  quarters  in 
the  Toniine,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  placed  in  the  Old 
Ooitection  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicholas  Street,  off  the 
High  Street  The  citizens  were  greatiy  jubilant  over  the  event; 
but  they  were  shocked  at  the  eaormous  appetites  of  the  prisoners, 
who  could  eat  a  pound — then  twenty-two  and  a  half  oonces— 
of  berf,  and  not  feel  satisfied. 
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The  Barony  Parish  Chnrcb,  the  congregation  of  which  had 
met  almost  since  the  time  of  the  R^ormation  in  the  crypt 
underneath  the  Cathedral  choir,  was  bailt,  as  it  now  exists  m 
the  Infirmary  Square,  in  the  year  1798,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  a  nephew  of  the  architect  of  the  Infirmary.  Of  this 
structure  nothing  further  need  be  said  than  that,  while  it  ecclesi- 
astically is  second  only  to  the  High  Church,  ardiitecturally  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ungainly  churcnes  in  the  city.  There  was 
another  important  hiTilding  erected  in  the  same  locality  in  this 
year— for  in  May,  1798,  the  Bridewell  in  Duke  Street,  then 
consisting  only  of  what  is  now  denominated  the  Old  Prison,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities.  The  earliest  Glasgow 
Bridewell  was  in  the  Drygate,  hut  it  became  so  straitened,  that 
in  1789,  a  temporary  Correction  House  had  to  he  fitted  up  in 
College  Street,  near  the  junction  with  Shuttle  Street,  and  it  was 
in  this  place  that  the  French  prisoners  were  confined.  Tliis 
gave  way  to  the  more  extensive  premises  in  Duke  Street. 

In  1800,  Messrs.  Tennent,  Knox  &  Ca  erected  chenucal 
works  at  St  Rollox,  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
chloride  of  lime,  soda,  &c 

The  growing  state  of  the  community  of  Glasgow,  and  that 
increased  lawlessness  which  is  conseqnent  upon  an  augmented 
population,  made  the  ma^trates  and  council  take  seriously  into 
their  consideration  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  A  bill,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
royalty,  and  the  imposition  of  an  assessment  for  the  support  of  a 
police  establishment,  was  promoted  before  Parliament,  in  1789; 
but  it  was  opposed  so  strongly  by  the  citizens,  who  resented  any 
additional  tax,  that  it  was  thrown  out.  By  1800,  however,  it 
was  found  by  all  parties  that  more  efficient  police  protection 
was  absolutely  required.  Another  bill  was  then  promoted,  and, 
meeting  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  corpoiate  bodies  in  the 
city,  it  was  passed  into  law.  Thb  act  extended  the  burgh 
boundaries,  and  vested  the  management  of  the  police  in  the  lord 
provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  deacon-convener,  and  twenty-four 
ward  commissioners.  For  the  first  year,  occupiers  were  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  pound  on  rents  between  £4  and  .£6 ;  6d. 
on  rents  between  .£6  and  £10  ;  9d.  on  rents  between  XIO  and 
£\5  ;  and  Is.  on  rents  of  £15  and  upwards  ;  and  these  assess- 
ments, together  with  other  sources,  such  as  fines,  the  sale  of 
street  manure,  Sic,  produced  a  revenue  of  £5,000.  A  chief  of 
police,  John  Stenhouse,  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £200  per 
annum ;  a  clerk  at  £85 ;  a  treasurer  at  £80 ;  three  sei^eants  at 
£40  each ;  nine  officers  at  £30  each ;  and  sixty-eight  watchmen 
at  10s.  a  week  each.  New  lamps  were  erected,  sentry-boxes 
for  the  watchmen  were  placed  throughout  the  city,  the  cleansing 
department  was  put  in  working  order,  and  a  great  many  other 
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improvements  were  effected.  NobintihatandiDg,  the  commisBioDera 
of  police  were  able  to  keep  their  expenditure  for  the  fimt  yew 
witDin  fully  £400  of  their  revBDue. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  two  years'  crops,  and  the  continuance 
of  European  war,  the  eighteenth  century  closed  in,  very  darkly 
for  the  people  of  Glasgow.  The  poorer  people  were  in  great 
straits,  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1799  and  1800,  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  bad  to  raise  a  subscription  for  purchasing 
grain  to  be  sold  to  the  citizens  under  market  price;  and  it 
required  a  supply  of  the  value  of  £117,000  sterling  to  save  the 
people.  Surely  the  lookout  for  the  new  century  could  not  have 
been  vety  bright  to  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
St  MuDgo. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

(A.  D.    lEOl    TO    A.  D.    leOG.) 

QLasgow  at  the  Beginning  of  Ute  Nineteenth  dntury — Clyde 
Skipping — The  Water  Supply — Munterian  Museum  Fownded 
— Early  Glasgow  Volunteers —Seview  on  the  Oreen  in/  Earl 
Moira — Ee-Erection  of  Htiicheson'a  Hospital. 

Perhaps  no  more  appropriate  way  of  beginning  the  record  of 
the  nineteenth  century  could  be  found  than  by  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  Glasgow  as  it  existed  eighty-one  years  ago.  Many  who 
only  a  few  years  since  moved  actively  about  the  city,  could  charge 
their  memories  with  recollections  of  it  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  century ;  but  these  are  now  removed,  and  there  still  lives 
among  the  younger  generation  the  oft-told  tales  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfiithere.  DenUolm  in  hie  History  of  Qlaegow  describes, 
with  considerable  detail,  the  condition  of  Glasgow  as  it  appeared 
at, the  close  of  last  and  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  summarise  liis  remarks.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  written  and  published  in  1797 ;  a  year 
OF  two  later  a  second  edition  was  issued;  and  in  1804  a  third 
edition  appeared.  This  writer  {Hiat.  Qlaa.,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  120) 
begins  his  journey  through  the  city  at  the  old  Gallowgate  toll- 
bar,  near  Tureen  Street,  so  named  because  of  the  potteries  for 
the  making  of  tureens  in  its  vicinity.  The  Qallowgate,  he  says, 
extended  from  this  point  as  far  as  the  Cross,  "  though  not  west 
in  a  rectilinear  direction."  On  the  way  westwards  there  were 
Sydney  Street,  connecting  the  Qallowgate  with  a  large  area 
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intended  to  be  built  npon ;  Barrack  Street,  which  extended  to 
the  "  terminfttion  of  Duke  Street;"  Claytbom  Street,  and  Qibson 
Street.  There  were  also  the  main  entry  to  the  Calton,  a  viil^e 
then  connected  by  houses  with  the  city ;  Campbell  Street,  "con- 
taining some  good  houses;"  Kent  Street,  lately  opened,  with 
bouses  in  it'n%ich  "yield  to  none  in  Uie  city  for  grandeur;" 
Suffolk  Street,  and  Cliarlotte  Sti-eet,  "  containing  many  hand- 
some and  elegant  houses."  Charlotte  Street  was  built  upon 
lands  known  as  Merk-Daily  Lands,  on  account  of  the  annual 
rent  of  them  fifty  years  prior  to  this  time  being  365  merks. 
Passing  on,  the  Molendinar,  here  called  the  Gallowgate  Burn, 
was  crossed  bj'  a  one-arch  bridge.  Having  arrived  at  this  point 
Denholm  remarks : — "  From  this  station  strangers  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  view  towards  the  west, 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  elegant  spire,  towering  to  a 
great  height,  and  terminating  in  an  Imperial  Crown ;  while, 
immediately  adjoining  appears  the  east  side  of  the  lofty  prison, 
flanked  with  square  torreta  and  pyramidal  roofs."  On  reaching 
the  Gross  he  again  stops  to  admire : — "  From  this  point,  indeed, 
the  prospect  is  an  object  of  great  magnificence.  To  the  west, 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  appear  the  broad  and  elegant  streets 
of  the  Trongate  and  Ai^yle  Street,  adorned  throughout  with 
handsome  houses,  and  for  a  certain  length  on  both  sides  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  of  the  Doric  order,  covering  piazzas  for  the 
shelter  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  occasion  to  be  on  the  streets 
during  rain."  He  then  makes  passing  reference  to  the  Tolbooth, 
the  Town-House  and  Exchange — or  Tontine — the  statue  of 
King  William,  the  Tron  Church,  all  of  which  filled  up  a  view 
•'  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  by  any  street  scene  in  Britain."  The 
High  Street,  for  some  distance  up,  bad  houses  built  upon  arcades; 
and  from  it  branched  Bell  Street,  Buns  or  Greyfriars  Wynd, 
Havannab  Street,  and  George  Street.  Here,  Denholra  says, 
"  the  street  becomes  very  steep  and  difficult  of  access,"  and  tne 
booses  are  antique  and  ruinous.  He  refers  historically  and 
briefly  to  the  Drygate,  Limmerfield  I-ane,  and  Rottenrow,  from 
which  last-named  thoroughfare  Taylor  and  Weaver  Streets,  in 
the  conrse  of  construction,  branched  of!.  At  the  head  of  the 
High  Street  was  the  Alms'  House,  or  Old  Trades  Hall,  the  bell 
of  which  tolled  whenever  a  funeral  procession  passed  to  the 
churchyard,  and  the  mourners,  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  could  put 
their  donation  to  the  poor  through  a  slit  made  beneath  one  of 
the  windows.  There  were,  besides,  the  Infirmary  and  St. 
Nicholas  Hospital  Denholm  then  makes  a  rapid  return  to  the 
Cross,  and,  proceeding  down  the  Saltmarket,  he  states  that  the 
arcades  ondemeatii  the  houses  there  wero  being  utilised  for  shops. 
St  Andrew's  Street  lead  ofl*  to  SL  Andrew's  Church,  and  in  toe 
square  were  utuated  "  modem  buildiogs  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
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anywhere  ia  the  city."  Between  tiie  Saltmarket  and  the  Clyde, 
at  the  place  where  the  Molendinar  poured  ita  pellucid  stream 
into  the  river,  were  the  shambles  of  the  city.  The  streets 
connected  with  the  Trongate  were  Candleriggs,  Nelson  Street, 
Wilson  Street,  Brunswick  Street,  North  and  South  Albion 
Streets,  King  Street,  Hutcheson  Street,  Stockwell,  Ingram  Street, 
and  Great  GUujsford  Street.  In  the  last-named  stood  the  new 
Trades  HalL  There  were  Argyle,  Virginia,  Miller,  and  Dunlop 
Streets, — in  the  latter  was  the  old  theatre;  Qaeen  Street  in 
which  was  the  new  theatre,  "the  largest,  except  the  Loudon 
theatres,  in  Britain."  In  Ingram  Street  were  the  AssemUy 
Booms  and  Hutchesou's  new  Hospital,  then  being  built.  George 
Square  contained  "some  very  elegant  buildings,  of  beautiful 
design  and  tasteful  execution,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Scotland." 
There  were  Hanover  and  Frederick  Streets,  with  George  Street, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  Grammar  SchooL  Cochran 
Street  contained  some  fine  houses ;  and  in  John  Street  tiiere 
was  the  hall  of  Anderson's  Institution.  Uuke  Street  is 
merely  mentioned.  Beturning  to  the  Junction  of  Queen  and 
Ai^le  Streets,  there  was  Maxwell  Street;  and,  farther  weet, 
St.  £uoch's  Square,  composed  of  very  fine  self-contained  houses, 
and  having  in  it  St.  Enoch's  Church  and  the  Surgeons'  HalL 
Buchanan  Street  extended  fnmi  Argyle  Street  "to  tie  road 
leading  firom  George's  Square  to  Port-Buudas."  The  houses 
in  it  were  "  built  in  so  elegant  a  manner,  as  could  not  faO  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  person  of  taste."  Opposite  the 
house  of  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  east  side  of  this  thoroughfare, 
Gordon  Street  was  being  opened  up,  Jamaica  Street  was  the 
road  leading  to  the  new  bridge,  the  Broomielaw,  Paisley, 
Greenock,  &c.,  and  on  the  right  side  of  it  was  what  had 
formerly  been  used  as  a  circus  or  ridiug-schoo],  but  then  as  a 
"Tabernacle."  At  the  Broomielaw,  in  a  line  wiUi  Clyde  Street, 
were  a  few  houses,  which  "  from  their  situation  on  tie  quay  of 
a  navigable  river,  where  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  daily 
loading  and  unloading,  are  very  pleasantly  and  healthfully 
situated."  On  the  north  side  of  Argyle  Street,  and  in  a  line 
with  Jamaica  Street,  was  Union  Place,  then  only  partially  built, 
but  which  was  intended  to  meet  Gordon  Street  Passing 
mention  is  made  of  Alston,  Madeira,  and  York  Streets.  Den- 
holm  is  next  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  of  the  Green,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  fed  their  cattle,  paying  the 
corporation  40s.  for  the  five  months'  grazing  of  each  cow.  There 
was  on  it  a  washing-house;  and  the  small  fees  ptud  for  the  use  of 
it  by  the  people  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  between  £300 
and  ^400  sterling.  The  eastern  suburbs  were — Calton,  a  burgh 
of  barony,  with  a  prison  and  a  baron-bailie ;  Bridgeton,  and 
Camlachie:  the  soulhem — Qorbals,  lAuriesttm,  and  Tradeston: 
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the  weatem — Aaderston,  in  which  was  a  fiesfa-market  and 
shambles ;  FinniestoD,  with  its  crystal  manufactory ;  and,  near 
the  (uty,  Grahamaton  and  Brownfield :  the  northern — Cow- 
caddens,  an  iDeignificant  place-,  and  Fott-Dundas,  a  thriTiDg 
village,  where  the  houses  were  mostly  of  three  or  four 
storeys  high,  and  as  they  stood  on  an  elevated  sitnation,  there 
might  be  enjoyed  from  them  a  most  delightful  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Senholm  states  that  there  were  the 
following  l:Anking  corporations,  with  either  head  or  branch  ofBces, 
in  the  city  :— The  Old  Ship  Bank,  the  Thistle  Bank,  the  Koyal 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  British  Linen  Company,  tie 
Paisley  Bank,  the  Paisley  Union  Bank,  the  Leith  Bank,  the 
Stirling  Merchant  Bank,  the  Greenock  Bank,  the  Falkirk  Bank, 
the  Perth  Bank,  the  Renfrewshire  Bank,  and  the  Ayr  Bank. 
There  were,  also,  several  insurance  offices. 

But  to  begin  the  narrative  of  events.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  eighteenth  century  closed  very  darkly  in  Gla^ow — closed 
with  distress  and  famine.  The  sum  of  £117,000  had  been 
expeaded  by  u  local  committee  in  supplying  grain  for  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  the  city ;  but  in  1801,  from  a  fall  in  the  prices, 
and  by  the  loss  of  several  cargoes  of  com,  the  value  of  which 
could  not  be  recovered  from  uie  underwriters,  the  committee 
lost  £15,000,  a  sum  exceediog  by  £4,000  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  up  a  proposal 
was  made  for  the  corporation  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  levy  an  assessment  upon  the  city  rental,  hut  the  opposition 
was  ao  determined  that  the  bill,  which  had  been  prepared,  had 
to  he  abandoned.  While  upon  the  subject  of  food  it  may  be 
said  that  on  the  29th  January,  1801,  the  magisb%tes  and 
council  resolved  to  discontinue,  for  a  time,  the  practice  of  fixing 
a  hr^id  assize  with  the  city,  and  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  bakers 
themselves  to  furnish  bread  at  such  prices  as  they  could  afford. 
The  council,  however,  fixed  the  weights  of  each  size  of  loaf,  but 
the  weight  of  &ncy  bread,  including  halfpenny  rolls,  was  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bakers. 

In  this  year,  1801,  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  83,769,  an 
increase  of  17,191  over  the  census  of  1791.  The  total  number 
on  the  funds  of  the  Town's  Hospital  was  1,310,  and  for  their 
support  an  assessment  at  the  rate  of  43.  3d.  per  £100  of  valua- 
tion was  imposed,  producing  £7,180.  The  length  of  the  quays  at 
the  Broomielaw  was  then  382  yards,  and  the  water  area  of  the 
harbour  was  four  acres ;  while  the  revenue  of  the  Clyde  Trust 
was  £3,400,  lOs.  9d.,  and  that  of  the  customs  at  Glasgow,  £427, 
178.  7}d. 

The  year  1802  saw  the  birth  of  the  Qlaagov  Philosophical 
Society,  which  was  composed  of  gentlemen  engaged  in,  or  having 
tastes  for,  scientific  and  philosophical  pursuits.     The  city  was 
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con^derably  extended  in  the  same  period — a  number  of  new 
streets  being  opened  up,  and  the  district  of  Laorieston,  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  river,  comraeoced  to  be  built  upon  by  a  builder 
named  Laurie. 

As  ths  century  advanced,  the  shipping  o£  the  Clyde  largely 
increased,  and  the  figures  now  to  be  quoted  show  a  ma»^ 
contrast  to  those  which  have  been  given  from  time  to  Ume 
regarding  the  same  matter.  In  the  year  1 803-4,  the  number  of 
vessels  entered  and  sailed  from  Clyde  ports  amounted  to  3,095, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2.'!8,790  tons  measurement,  and  employirg 
17,077  men.  Of  course,  in  these  returns  the  same  vessels  would 
be  included  several  times  over ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  large  traiEc 
is  revealed.  Gla.fgow  would  have  the  greatest  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  this  trade,  though  the  town  of  Greenock  would  also 
liave  a  share.  In  this  same  j'ear,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the 
ivntal  of  the  city  was  £81,48i.  Replacing  the  Hutchesontown 
Uridgc,  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1795,  the  patrons  of  the 
Hospital  erected,  in  the  year  1803,  a  timber  bridge  for  foot 
paasengers,  wbicli,  according  to  Cleland  {Rise  and  Progress,  p. 
115),  was  "justly  admired  for  the  simplicity  of  its  construction 
and  light  appearance.  .  .  .  The  outline  is  one  grand  sweep 
of  340  feet,  the  breadth  within  the  parapets  7  feet  4  inches." 

About  this  time  the  water  supply  of  the  city  had  been  causing 
great  attention,  and  the  authorities  and  private  speculators  were 
looking  about  them  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community.  Hitherto,  the  citizens  had  been  supplied  at 
public  and  private  wells,  and  while  that  primitive  system 
worked  successfully  in  the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  Glasgow, 
it  was  becoming  ai>parcnt  that  it  could  not  long  he  expected  to 
suffice  for  all  purposes.  About  twenty  years  previous,  a  scheme 
was  set  afoot  to  bring  water  from  Whitehill,  or  some  other  place, 
but  it  had  to  be  abandoned  without  anything  being  effected.  So 
insufficient  was  the  supply  from  the  thirty  public  and  the 
numerous  private  wells  at  this  time,  that  an  enterprising  citizen, 
of  tile  name  of  William  Hsirlcy,  sent  water  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  cisterns  placed  on  four-wheeled  carriages ;  and  Iby 
retailing  it  at  a  halfpenny  the  "  stoup,"  he  is  rel^d  to  have 
made  a  profit  of  £4,000  per  annum.  This  merchant's  reservoir 
was  in  what  is  now  known  as  West  Nile  Street,  and  he  led  the 
water  iuto  it  by  pipes  from  springs  on  his  lands  of  Willowbank. 
Among  the  other  events  of  this  year  was  the  opening  of  the  first 
Queen  Street  Theatre.  The  theatre  in  Dunlop  Street  was  be- 
lieved to  be  too  small,  and  a  subscription  having  been  raised,  a 
new  one  was  erected  in  Queen  Street,  at  a  total  cost  of  fully 
X18,M)0.  St.  Vincent  and  Richmond  Streets  were  laid  out  in 
1804.  The  AdvtvtiaeT  newspaper,  which  was  first  published  in 
17S3  by  John  MennoDfl,  and  which,  in  1801,  had  its  name  changed 
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to  The  Herald  and  Advertiser,  was  in  this  year  renamed  The 
Herald.  In  the  following  year  the  proprietors  of  The  Herald — 
Mbbbih.  Samuel  Hunter  &  Co. — commenced  the  Clyde  Com' 
inercial  Advertiser,  s.  publication  which  had  an  existence  of  fally 
fire  years'  daration. 

It  was  the  year  1804<  that  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Hnntenan 
Museum  in  Glasgow,  and  it  will  be  proper  at  this  stage  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  its  founder.  William  Hunter  was  bom  at 
East  Kilbride  in  17IS.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
and,  developing  a  taste  for  the  medical  profession,  he  studied 
afterwards  with  great  success  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  the 
English  metropolis,  his  thoroagb  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
midwifery  gained  him  an  extensive  practice,  and  bis  lectures 
before  sevem  of  the  medical  societies  were  highly  appreciated. 
Among  the  many  posts  to  which  he  attained  were  physician-in- 
ordinaiy  to  the  Queen,  and  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  At  the  expense  of  .£7,000  he  erected  an  anatomical 
museum  in  London,  and  its  contents— to  which  large  additions 
had  been  made — were  conveyed,  in  terms  of  his  will,  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  March,  1783,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James's  Church,  Westminster.  Dr.  Hunter's  will  was 
dated  31st  July,  1781,  and  by  it  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  college,  with  £8,000  for  iti 
support  and  further  augmentation.  Tlie  collection  was  esUmnted 
to  value  £130,000,  and  was  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime ;  while 
the  library,  containing  about  12,000  volumes  and  a  nnmber  of 
MSS.,  was  composed  of  valuable  literary  curiosities.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  collection  of  medals  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  and  a 
number  of  pictures  by  such  eminent  masters  as  Murillo,  Guido, 
Bembrandt,  Reubens,  Corregio,  Salvator,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  others  of  little  less  note.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  preservaUon  of  this  valuable  gift  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  was  laid  on  the  1st  August,  I80j>,  on  the  college 
grounds,  the  erection  being  completed  at  the  expense  of  about 
^1,200.  It  was  at  the  time  deemed  the  best  imitation  of  clafflic 
architecture  then  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  26th  August,  1808. 

Reference  has  several  times  been  made  to  the  volunteers  of 
Gla^ow,  and  to  the  gallant  service  they  performed  for  their 
country  when  occasion  required  them  to  take  the  open  field. 
In  most  of  the  cases  hitherto,  the  men  had  been  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  which,  in  terms  of  its  charter  of  ivyaity, 
was  bonad  in  "servitiis  bui^  usitatis  et  conHoetis" — "service 
of  bnrgh  used  and  wont."  These  days  of  war  and  rumours  <^ 
war  on  the  Continent  had  brought  about  a  change  in  this  respeet, 
and  during  the  war  of  1793,  there  were  in  Glasgow  two  battalitaMi 
of  infaot^  volunteers,  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry,  and  a  body 
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of  riflemen,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Armed  Assomtion. 
The  first  battalion  was  500  strong,  and  the  men  gave  their 
services  without  pay,  and  clothed  themselves,  but  they  had  their 
arms  from  the  Government.  The  second  battalion  was  SOO 
strong,  and  occupied  a  position  similar  to  the  militia  of  the 
present  day,  the  Government  paying  them  and  supplying  their 
clothing.  The  cavalry  found  themselves  in  everything.  All 
these  regiments,  however,  were  disbanded  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
funds  of  the  first  battalion  were  so  prosperous,  that  £1,000  were 
at  that  time  gifted  from  them  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  When 
the  French  war  was  renewed  in  1803,  the  Glasgow  citizens  flew  to 
arms,  and  drilled  themselves  in  season  and  out  of  season,  annoying 
their  lie-a-bed  neighbours  at  midnight  with  the  sounds  of  their 
drums  and  trumpets.  There  was  then  formed  a  squadron  of 
light  cavalry,  and  eight  battalions  of  infantry'.  Of  the  latter 
there  were — the  Ist  Regiment  of  Glasgow  Volunteers,  OOO  strong ; 
the  2nd,  or  Trades',  Battalion,  600  men;  3rd,  or  Highland, 
Battalion,  700  men,  clothed  in  Highland  garb;  the  4th,  or 
Sharpshooters,  Battalion,  700  men ;  Sth,  or  Grocers,  Battalion, 
600  men ;  6th,  or  Anderston,  Battalion,  900  strong;  the  Armed 
Association,  or  Ancients,  300  men;  and  the  Canal  Volunteers,  300 
men.  The  last-named  had  two  field  pieces,  and  might  be  looked 
upon  as  artillery.  These  figures  show  a  total  of  5,000  men  of 
infantry  volunteers;  while  it  is  probable  that  the  cavalry  did 
not  exceed  lOO  in  number.  The  proportion  was  very  large  to 
the  population,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  volunteer  to  every 
sixteen  or  seventeen  inhabitants. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings,  was  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1804,  he  reviewed  the  volunteere  and  regular  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glasgow  on  the  Green.  A  force  of  about  seven 
thousand  men  was  brought  together,  and  they  had  eight 
guns.  The  corps  were : — regiment  of  dragoons  from  Hamilton; 
regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line,  with  two  guns ;  regiment  of 
regular  militia;  Glasgow  Volunteer  Light  Cavalry ;  Glasgow 
Volunteer  Sharpshooters;  five  regiments  of  Glasgow  Volun- 
teers; Canal  Volunteers,  with  two  guns;  two  battalions  of 
Paisley  Volunteers;  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow  Volunteers, 
with  two  guns;  Volunteer  Companies  from  Dumbarton,  Kilsyth, 
Cumbernauld,  Airdrie,  and  Hamilton,  Such  an  exhibition  of 
military  strength  brought  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  in  Glasgow,  and  the  review  on  the  Green  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  events  of  the  kind  that  heia  ever 
taken  place  in  Scotland.  After  the  customary  review  move- 
menta,  the  troops  fired  o£f  the  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  that  bad 
been  served  out  to  them,  and  as  the  order  vras  for  individual 
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firiDg,  the  effect  to  the  spectators  appeared  the  same  as  that  of 
a  battlefield.  Dr.  Mathie  EamiltoD,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  thus  describes  the  scene : — "  The  signal  to  begin  was 
a  volley  from  the  artilleiy,  which  was  continued  from  t£e  eight 
guns,  and  the  whole  army,  until  the  ammonition  of  the  soldiers 
was  ezhaUBted.  The  result  of  such  a  mode  of  firing,  in  imitation 
of  an  aimy  defending  a  position,  was  exceedingly  impressive;  for 
during  the  cannonade,  which  lasted  till  each  man  had  discharged 
his  musket  ten  times,  a  column  of  smoke  and  fire  in  front  of  the 
whole  line  obscured  the  troops,  only  transient  glimpses  of  them 
being  seen  through  the  obscurity.  Mr.  Burke,  in  bis  Eaaay  on 
the  HvhLi'me,  defined  it  as  a  combination  of  the  great  and  terrible; 
and,  if  so,  the  scene  above  noted  was  sublime."  {Glaa.  Past  arid 
Pres.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  236).  Dr.  Hamilton  further  states  that  this 
manner  of  discharging  fire-arms  was  novel  to  the  most  of  the 
vast  assemblage,  the  custom,  apparently,  being  for  the  volunteers 
to  fire  by  companies. 

As  showing  the  progress  being  made  by  the  city,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  burgh  rental  had  increased,  in  the  year  1804-5,  • 
to  X152,738,  or  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  two  years  previ- 
ously. , 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  patrons  of 
Hutchcson's  Hospital  had  been  actively  engaged  in  feuing  their 
property,  which  was  beginning  to  show  an  increased  value ;  and 
among  their  other  acts  was  the  feuing  of  the  ground  on  which 
their  hospital  stood,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  street,  since  known 
as  Hutcheson  Street.  This  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  new 
hospital,  and,  accordingly,  in  1802,  plans  were  approved,  and 
contracts  entered  into  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  in  Ingram 
Street,  at  the  head  of  Hutcheson  Street,  were  finished  in  1805, 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  £5,260.  The  new  hospital  was  archi- 
tecturally much  finer  than  the  one  it  superseded.  A  public  work 
of  some  importance  was  inaugurated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
having  been  obtained  in  this  year  for  the  construction  of  the 
Glasgow,  Fa>isley,  Johnstone,  and  Ardrossan  Canal.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Sir  John 
Stuart  of  Allanbank,  Provincial  Grand  Master  Mason  of  the 
Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
Nelson's  monument  on  Glasgow  Green.  The  cost  of  this 
memorial,  defrayed  by  public  subscription,  was  upwards  of 
X2,000.     It  is  built  of  Possil  freestone,  and  is  142  feet  high. 
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CHAPTEai  XLVII. 

(A.  D.    1S06  TO  A.  D.    1815.) 

formaiiofi  of  Waier  Companies — St  Andrew's  C3i.urck  Organ 
DUptUe — The  Glasgow  Observaiory — Sir  Jc^n  Moore — 
Improvements  on  t/ie  Clyde — Henry  BeU  and  Steam  Naviga- 
tion— Resurrectionists  in  Glasgow — Erection  of  JusUdary 
Court  House  and  Jail — City  Statistics. 

With  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  necessity  for  same  more  per- 
maoeDt  aad  extensive  system  of  water  supply  for  Qlaegow 
became  more  appai-ent,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  was  ■ 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this,  another  opportunity  of 
benefiting  the  community,  possibly  without  loss  to  thems^ves. 
In  1800,  several  gentlemen  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  to  supply  the  city  with  filtered  water  from 
(he  Clyde.  The  required  act  wa^  passed,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  company  were  incorporated  under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Glasgow  Water  Works  Company.  Their  engineer  was  Thomas 
Telford,  C.£.,  and  his  plans  were  for  the  construction  of  filter- 
ing works  at  Dalmamock ;  with  two  steam  eogines,  one  of 
thirty-six  horse  power.  They  had  also  a  large  basin  in  Sydney 
Street,  off  the  Gallowgate,  and  an  extensive  reservoir  in  Rotten- 
i-ow.  The  company  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  The 
authorised  capital,  under  the  original  act,  was  £100,000  raised 
by  £50  shares,  of  which  the  magistrates  and  council,  as  indivi- 
duals, held  a  large  nuiuher.  The  mode  of  supply  was,  that  the 
company,  of  course,  laid  the  mains,  while  the  expense  of  con- 
structing pipes  from  these  to  the  houses  was  paid  for  by  the 
person  requesting  such  accommodation.  Amoog  the  committee 
of  management  were  such  ikmiliar  names  as  Kirkman  Finlay, 
afterwards  lord  provost  of  the  city,  and  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Glasgow  district  of  burghs,  and  James  Cleland,  the  author 
of  the  AnTiala  of  Glasgow.  While  on  this  subject  of  water- 
supply,  a  slight  anticipation  may  be  allowable,  in  order  to  speak 
of  another  company  formed  in  1808  for  the  same  purposa  This 
was  the  Cranstonhill  Water  Works  Company,  which  obtained 
parliamentary  sanction  in  May  of  that  year.  Their  authorised 
capital  was  £30,000  in  £50  shares,  and  they  possessed  borrowing 
powers  to  the  extent  of  £10,000.  The  modus  operandi  of  this 
company  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other,  with  the  only  difference 
that  their  reservoirs  were  situated  at  Cranstonhill. '  Both  derived 
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their  supplies  from  the  Clyde,  which  was  then  in  a  oompus- 
tively  pellucid  state,  though  the  nulls  begioniDg  to  be  erected  - 
OQ  ita  banks  had  commenced  the  work  of  pollution.  The 
capital  of  both  companies  was  subsequently  increased,  and  tbcdr 
works  were  largely  extended.  The  Glasgow  company  found  it 
necessary,  in  1809,  to  apply  to  James  Watt,  then  in  the  decline 
of  his  days,  and  retired  from  business,  to  assist  them  in  dis- 
covering a  method  of  leading  water  across  the  Clyde  from  a 
well  on  the  south  side  of  \ha  river,  which  afforded  a  natural 
filter.  From  a  considemtion  of  the  structure  of  the  lobster's  tul. 
Watt  obtained  the  idea  of  a  flexible  main,  with  ball  and  socket 
joints,  to  be  laid  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  plan  was 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  summer,  and  was  so  success- 
ful in  its  operation  that  a  similar  main  was  added  a  short  time 
afterwarda  By  the  year  1816,  when  Cleland  published  his 
Annals,  the  Glasgow  company  possessed  30,763  lineal  yards,  or 
fully  17  miles  of  water  mains  in  the  city ;  and  the  Cranston- 
liill  company,  1C,S08  lineal  yards,  equal  to  about  nine  and  a 
half  miles.  The  annual  charge  to  each  householder  for  supply 
was  from  4s.  to  42s.,  while  public  works  had  special  rates,  and 
were  chai^d  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  water  used. 

The  union  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Episcopalians  was  cele- 
brated in  Glasgow  by  the  confirmation  of  the  English  Episco* 
palians  of  Qla^ow  in  May,  1806  ;  and  in  this  same  connection, 
Glasgow  was  united  into  a  diocese  with  Edinburgh  and  Fife. 
The  bishop  was  the  Bight  Rev.  William  Abemethy  Drum- 
mond,  M.D. 

St.  George's  Church — the  seventh  distinct  building  for  public 
worship  in  Glasgow  for  the  Establishment — was  erected  in  1807. 
The  Wynd  Church  had  been  opened  in  1687,  and  it  was  occupied 
for  fully  a  century.  The  extension  of  the  city  westwards  ren- 
dered necessary  the  construction  of  a  church  more  suitable  for 
the  people,  and  on  the  3rd  June,  1807,  the  foondation-etone 
of  St.  George's  Church  was  laid  by  Bailie  James  Olelaad, 
then  convener  of  the  committee  c^  Town  Council  to  whose 
care  the  erection  of  the  building  was  entrusted.  The  height 
of  the  steeple  is  162  feet,  and  the  church  is  in  the  Koman 
style  of  architecture.  When  completed,  the  congregation  of 
the  Wynd  Church,  afterwards  pulled  down,  was  transferred 
to  the  new  edifice.  The  steeple  bell  is  nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  bears  this  inscription : — "  I  to  the  church  the  people 
call,  and  to  the  grave  I  summon  all.  1808."  Wbile  this  was 
going  on,  the  whole  city  was  greatly  agitated  over  the  St. 
Andrew's  Church  organ.  The  Kev,  Dr.  Wuliam  Ritchie,  incum- 
bent of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  was  exceedingly  fond  of  instrumental 
music,  and  he  was  successful  in  carrying  hia  congregation — or, 
at  least,  the  greater  part  of  it — with  him  in  a  propmal  for  the 
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introduction  of  an  organ  into  the  church.  An  organ,  built  by 
James  Watt,  wrs  at  this  time  for  sale,  and  Dr.  Ritchie 
purchased  it,  A  request  vms  made  to  the  Town  Council,  as 
patrons,  for  permission  to  place  the  instrument  in  the  church, 
but  the  council  recommended  application  to  the  presbytery. 
Before  the  presbytery  had  time  to  consider  the  matter,  the 
organ  was  introduced,  and  was  in  use  for  one  Sunday.  In 
October,  1807,  the  presbytery  came  to  a  deliverance  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  oi^n ;  but  among  the  <Iissentient3  from  this 
finding  were.  Principal  Taylor  of  the  University,  Dr.  Alexander 
Banken,  minister  of  the  Ramshorn,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  M'Gill, 
then  of  the  Tron,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University. 

In  civil  matters  Gla^ow  was  still  on  the  way  of  progreasion. 
In  April,  1807,  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  Tiie  Caledonia,  was 
published,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  a  bi-weekly 
publication,  with  the  title  of  The  Western  Star.  The  burgh 
rental  had  inci-eased  in  1S06-7  to  £165,418,  There  was  also 
published  in  this  year  "  The  Glasgow  Directortf,  containing  a  list 
of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  &c,  ic,  k,c.,  in  the  city 
and  suburbs."  This  work  was  more  after  the  style  of  modem 
directories  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  would  contain  about 
4,000  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  but  with  no  features  call- 
ing for  special  notice.  The  imprint  bears  that  it  was  printed 
by  Thomas  Duncan,  159  Saltmarket,  ibr  W.  M'Feat  &  Co., 
stationers,  Trongate.  In  1808,  North  and  South  Albion  Streets 
were  opened. 

A  number  of  influential  local  gentlemen  having,  in  1808,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  astronomical 
research,  they  were  granted  a  seal  of  cause  by  the  Town  Council, 
incorporating  them  under  the  name  of  "The  Gla.sgow  Society  for 
Promoting  Astronomical  Science."  An  observatory  was  built  on 
Garnethill,  then  far  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  city,  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  from  plans  prepared  by  Webster, 
of  London.  Dr.  Ure,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  An- 
dersonian  University,  was  the  first  observer  and  superintendent. 
The  institution  is  now  extinct,  and  Cleland's  description  of  its 
furnishings  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  interesting.  Cleland  (Rise 
and  Progress,  p.  187)  states  that  the  building  was  divided  intft 
three  compartments.  The  centre  compartment,  constituting  the 
Scientific  Observatory,  was  cixjwned  with  a  revolving  cupola, 
and  contained  three  massive  pedestals,  to  one  of  which  a  sidereal 
clock  was  attached;  on  the  second  was  placed  an  azimuth  and 
altitude  instrument ;  and  on  the  third  a  lai^e  mural  circle, prepared 
by  Troughton.  The  eastern  division  of  the  building  was  the 
Popular  Observatory,  and  contained  astronomical  treatises  and 
instruments  for  the  use  of  subscribers.     The  third  compartment 
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was  fitted  np  for  the  accommodation  of  the  observer.  On  the 
terrace  id  front  was  an  Herschelian  telescope,  ten  feet  long,  and 
a  fonrteen-feet  insb-ament  of  the  same  construction  was  placed 
on  the  roof.  "This  valuable  institution,"  says  Cleland,  "  which 
is  exceeded  only  by  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  haa  been 
honoured  by  the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers 
in  the  country.  Dr.  Herschel,  who  has  repeatedly  visited  the 
observatory,  has  been  liberal  in  his  approbation." 

The  year  1809  was  fruitful  of  many  events  of  minor  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Glasgow.  The 
Glasgow  Banking  Company  was  formed  in  the  montb  of  May, 
under  the  management  of  James  Denniatoun  of  Golfbill,  with 
seventeen  partners,  who  were  mostly  merchants  of  high  standing, 
but  vho  included  among  their  number  Lord  Rinnaird.  Their 
office  was  at  the  corner  of  Ingram  and  Montrose  Streets,  where 
the  Sanitary,  Office  is  now  situated.  The  Lock  Hospital  was 
also  instituted  in  this  year,  and  West  St.  Vincent  Street  was 
opened  up. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna  on  the  15th  January,  1809,  the  whole  nation  was  deeply 
afflicted,  and  no  portion  of  it  more  than  Glasgow,  who  could  claim 
the  gallant  general  as  one  of  its  sons.  Moore  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
John  Moore,  a  Glasgow  medical  practitioner,  famous  as  a  novelist 
in  his  day,  and  of  a  daughter  of  Professor  John  Simsoo,  of  the 
university.  He  vfas  bora  on  the  13th  November,  176i,  in 
Donald's  Land,  north  side  of  the  Trongate,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Candleriggs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  his  military  career, 
and  in  respect  of  it  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  it,  eventful  as  it  was,  he  upheld  the  dignity  of 
the  British  flag,  the  credit  of  his  native  city,  and  his  personal 
honour.  On  his  death,  a  subscription,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£4,000,  was  raised  in  Glasgow  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
memorial.  Flaxman  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  pedestrian 
statue  of  Moore,  and  on  the  16th  August,  181U,  it  was  erected  in 
George  Square,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  chiefly  obtained  from  brass  cannon,  stands  seven  feet 
above  the  pedestal,  which  itself  is  ten  feet  high,  and  is  about 
three  tons  in  weight.  By  order  of  Parliament  another  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  Moore's  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
while  Marshal  Soult  raised  another  over  his  grave  in  the  citadel 
of  Corunna.  Among  other  matters  incidental  to  this  year,  1809, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  magistrates  granted  946  spirit  licences 
within  the  royalty,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  licensed  house 
to  every  106  of  the  population. 

Great  activity  continued  to  be  ahown  in  all  the  concerns  of 
life  by  the  ctitizens  of  Glasgow  in  1810.  The  then  postmaster, 
Dag&ld  Bannatyne,  built  premises  in  South  Albion  Street,  a 
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portion  of  which  was  let  to  Government  for  the  transaction  of 
the  postal  bnsiness  of  the  city.  Dr.  Clelond  {AtvmUs,  YoL  I.,  p. 
fl9)  gives  this  descnptioa  of  the  new  premises : — "  The  Post 
Omoe,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  South  Albion  Street,  has  an 
ashlar  front,  relieved  in  the  centre,  aod  terminating  in  a  pedi- 
ment. At  one  end  of  the  building  there  is  a  covered  way,  and 
at  the  other  a  spacious  lobby  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  A  range  of  windows  is  so  placed  in  the  lobby  that  per- 
sons having  boxes  in  the  office  can  see  if  they  have  letters  before 
the  delivery  commences."  Previous  to  being  located  here,  tite 
Post  Office  had  been  in  several  parts  of  the  dty.  In  a  previous 
chapter  it  was  mentioned  as  being  in  Princes  Street  Afterwards 
it  was  removed  to  St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  having  been  three 
years  there,  it  was,  in  1603,  transferred  to  the  back  land  of  a 
court  at  114  Trongate,  Beside  the  new  postal  establishment 
were  the  Lyceum  B3oms,  the  principal  place  for  holding  public 
meetings  in  the  city.and  used  as  a  property  exchange.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  also  built  in  this  year ;  new  slaughter-houses  were 
erected  at  the  river-side,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Uolendinar;  St. 
Qeot^e's  Place  was  opened  up ;  and  the  guard-house  was  removed 
from  Trongate  to  the  foot  oi  Montrose  Street.  During  a  thunder- 
storm, which  occurred  on  the  5th  August,  the  upper  part  of 
Nelson's  Monument  was  completely  shattered,  but  some  years 
later  the  damage  was  repaired  by  the  citizens.  In  this  year, 
also,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  railway  between 
Glasgow  and  Berwick.  Telford,  the  celeftrated  engineer,  surveyed 
the  ground,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  construction  at  £2,926  per 
mile,  but  the  work  was  never  commenced. 

But  these  events,  important  enough  in  their  own  way,  were 
overshadowed  by  what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  propulsion  of  ships  by  steam.  The  condition  of  toe 
Clyde  had  been  engaging  attention  for  many  years,  and  many 
schemes  were  suggested  for  a  proper  utilisation  of  the  advantage 
which  it  was  seen  the  city  might  derive  from  its  situation  upon 
a  water  highwa}'  to  the  ocean.  Telford,  the  engineer,  made  a 
report  bearing  upon  this  question,  in  May,  180G.  The  ideas 
before  him  were — the  possibility  of  a  greater  flow  of  the  tide  at 
Olasgow-,  the  advantages  of  a  towing  path  on  a  part  of  tho 
river;  and  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  the  Broomielaw.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  first  object,  be  proposed  that  by 
parallel  dykes  the  river  be  brought  to  a  uniform  widUi;  1^ 
snggested,  for  the  second  object,  the  construction  of  a  towing 
path  between  Glasgow  and  Renfrew  ;  and,  in  the  third  instance, 
he  disapproved  of  the  extension  of  quays  along  the  river,  banks, 
recommending  as  a  more  advantageous  method,  the  conversion 
,of  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river  into  a  wet  dock,  and  the 
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formation  of  a  new  channel  to  the  southward.  Bennie,  also  an 
engineer,  gave  another  report  oa  the  same  questions  in  1807 ;  and 
hia  propo«d  was  that  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Clyde  should 
be  made  135  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  the  Broomielaw;  180  ft.  wide  below 
the  Kelvin  ;  230  ft.  at  Renfrew  Ferry ;  440  fL  at  the  confluence 
with  Wie  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;  and  096  ft.  at  Dumbarton 
Castle.  The  next  movement  was  the  promotion  of  a  biU,  which 
obtained  parliamentary  sanctiou  in  1809,  for  power  to  deepen 
the  river  until  it  was  "  at  least  nine  feet  deep  at  neap-tides  in 
every  part  thereof  between  the  Bridge  of  Glasgow  and  the  Castle 
of  Dumbarton."  The  Town  Council  and  their  successors  were 
constituted  trustees  under  this  act.  The  deepening  operations 
were,  however,  carried  out.  Telford's  suggestion  of  a  wet  oock  was 
not  carried  into  effect ;  but,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  opinion,  the 
quay  at  the  Broomielaw  was  further  extended,  and  the  trustees 
were  granted  power  to  bon-ow  £30,000  on  the  credit  of  the  trust. 
In  1811,  the  total  quayage  was  G97  yards,  and  the  water  area 
of  the  harbour  amounted  to  seven  acres.  The  revenue  of  the 
Clyde  Trust  in  that  year  was  £4,755,  3a.  8d. ;  and  the  Customs 
Bevenue  collected  at  Glasgow  amounted  to  £3,124,  23.  4^d. 
In  tliese  days  salmon  fishing  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
harbour.  The  number  of  vessels  owned  in  Glasgow  in  this  year, 
1811,  was  tbirty-iive,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,620  tons. 
The  total  number  of  entries  of  arrivals  and  departures  showed 
2,604  vessels,  with  a  total  measurement  of  95,025  tons.  Of 
these  vessels,  1,315  were  40  tons  and  upwards ;  628,  between 
40  and  60  tons;  540,  between  60  and  SO  tons;  110,  between 
80  and  100  tone ;  and  eleven,  upwards  of  100  tons.  Th&  census 
of  1811  showed  the  population  of  the  city  to  be  100,749,  placing 
it,  in  that  respect,  in  the  front  i-ank  of  Scottish  burgbs. 

What  follows  as  to  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation- on 
the  Clyde,  dealing  to  a  large  extent  with  the  life-work  of  the 
introducer,  renders  an  account  of  Henty  Bell  neceesaty.  He 
was  a  native  of  Torphichen,  in  Linlithgowshire,  being  bom  on 
the  7th  April,  1767.  After  spending  three  years  of  nis  youth 
as  an  apprentice  mason,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  trade  of 
a  millwright,  and  be  was  afterwards  in  the  employment,  in 
London,  of  Mr.  Bennie,  the  en^eer,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Clyde,  in  1790,  Bell  settled  in  Qlaagow,  where  ho 
wrought  as  a  house-caipenter,  and  in  1797,  be  became  a  member 
of  the  incorporation  of  wrights.  He  removed  to  Helensburgh 
in  1808,  and  became  a  builder,  while  his  wife  kept  an  inn  and 
public  bathe.  At  this  time,  the  question  of  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation  was  occupying  the  minds  of  mechanics  in 
this  countiy  and  in  America,  and  various  experiments,  for  the 
most  part  unsuccessful  in  their  results,  had  been  made.    It  is 
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unnecessary  in  this  place  to  trace  these  experiments;  but  one 
of  them  must  be  mentioned.  Symington  was,  in  1801,  employed 
by  Lord  Dundas  to  construct  a  steamboat,  and  this  vessel,  when 
completed,  was  called  the  "Charlotte  Dundas."  It  was  tried  on 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  attained  a  Bpeed  of  bix  miles 
an  hour.  "  The  use  of  this  vessel,"  says  Dr.  Macquom  Rankine, 
"was  abandoned,  not  from  any  fnult  in  her  construction  or 
working,  but  because  the  directors  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  feared  that  she  would  damage  its  banks."  Bell  had 
applied  his  mechanical  genius  to  solving  this  problem  of  steam 
navigation,  and  in  ISH  he  placed  an  order  for  the  construction 
of  a  boat  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  John  Wood  and  Co.,  carpenters, 
Port-Gla«gow.  The  length  of  keel  of  this  vessel  was  40  feet, 
its  breadth  of  beam  was  12  feet;  and  it  drew  4  feet  of  water. 
The  "  Comet,"  so-called,  it  is  recorded,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
brilliant  comet  having  appeai-ed  towards  the  end  of  1811,  was 
engined  from  designs  by  Bell  himself  The  engine,  made  by 
John  Robertson  of  Glasgow,  and  the  boiler  by  David  Napier, 
was  of  -l-horse  power.  The  vessel  had  a  tonnage  of  28  tons, 
it  was  capable  of  carrying  forty  passengers,  and  its  total 
cost  was  i;I!)2.  On  the  I2th  January,  1812,  it  commenced 
to  ply  between  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Helensburgh,  and 
attracted  great  attention  ;  but  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  perfect  steamboat,  and  it  underwent  many  improve- 
ments at  the  hands  of  its  inventor.  Within  the  next  few  years, 
the  construction  of  steamers  on  the  Clj'de  rapidly  increased.  The 
"  Elizabeth,"  40  ft.  keel  and  12  ft.  beam,  of  30  tons,  and  having 
an  engine  of  10-horse  power,  was  launched  in  November,  1812, 
by  Wood  of  Port-Glasgow,  and  engined  by  John  Thomson  of 
Tradeston ;  the  "  Clyde,"  6S  ft.  keel  and  14  ft.  beam,  of  C5  tons, 
and  with  an  engine  of  14-horse  power,  was  launched  in  February, 
1W1.3,  by  Wood,  and  engined  by  John  Robertson  of  Glasgow; 
and  the  "  Glasgow,"  GO  it.  keel  and  15  ft.  beam,  of  64  tons,  and 
with  an  engine  of  14-hor8e  power,  was  launched  in  September, 
1813,  by  Wood,  and  engined  by  Bell.  These  were  the  pioneeni 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Clyde  and  in  Europe.  Bell,  it  may 
be  here  stated,  died  at  Helensburgh  in  1830,  and  for  several 
years  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  from  the  Clyde 
Trust. 

Anatomical,  as  well  as  engineering  science,  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  free  itself  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance,  but  it  took  less 
laudable  means  to  attain  its  object.  Besurrectionists  were  ply- 
ing a  busy  trade  by  robbing  graves  of  their  contents  for  the  use 
of  anatomy  classes.  Popular  feeling  became  so  excited  at  such 
horrible  robberies,  and  the  crimes  of  Burke  and  Hare,  that  scanty 
treatment  was  awarded  those  caught  in  the  act.  The  greatest 
consternation  was  caused  in  Glasgow  about  this  time  by  the 
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discovery  tbat  a  sloop  lying  in  the  liarbour  was  laden  with 
corpses  from  Ireland  for  the  use  of  the  professors  and  students 
of  the  university ;  and  as  there  was,  besides,  a  certainty  that 
graves  in  the  Ramshorn  and  Cathedral  borying-grounds  had 
been  violated,  a  raid  was  made  on  the  students'  quarters  in  the 
college.  Here  a  number  of  bodies,  partially  dissected,  was  found 
concealed  in  a  mash-tub,  and  several  students  were  apprehended. 
The  city  was  in  an  uproar  when  the  trial  of  the  young  men  took 
place  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
€th  June,  1814  ;  but  owing  to  a  technical  Haw  in  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  the  prisoners  were  acquitted.  This  event 
brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  the  students,  having  become 
frightened  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  gave  up  their  shock- 
ing pilfering. 

Several  new  streetswere  opened  iip,and  the  Green  was  improved, 
in  1813.  In  the  following  year  the  office  of  Master  of  Works  in 
the  Town  Council,  which  previously  had  been  held  by  a 
councillor,  was  made  purely  honorary,  and  the  actual  work  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  professional  man.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  this  year  for  the  "  regulation  of  chimnies, 
steam-engines,  and  other  works  within  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,"  the  necessity  for  which  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the 
rapidly  developing  manufactures  of  the  city. 

As  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  country  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  resources,  it  was  found  that  the  prison  accommodation  in 
the  city  was  quite  inadequate  to  meet  what  was  required  of  it. 
Within  the  city  there  were  held,  twice  a  year,  circuit  courts  for 
the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  There  were, 
therefore,  extensive  premises  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
a  large  circuit.  In  addition,  the  prison  was  in  an  insanitary 
condition.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1807,  the  magistrates  and 
council  resolved  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  jail,  A  site  on 
a  portion  of  the  Green  was  selected,  William  Stark  of  Edin- 
burgh prepared  the  plans,  and  the  present  Justiciary  Court 
buildings,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Jail  Square,  were  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  the  Government  having  declined  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  cost.  Dr.  Cleland  (Rise  and  Progress,  p.  75) 
states  that  "  the  new  jail,  exclusive  of  spacious  public  offices, 
court-houses,  &c.,  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  apart- 
ments for  prisonera,  sixteen  large  galleries  for  air  and  exercise, 
and  two  paved  courtyards,  each  sixty-nine  by  forty-six  feet 
.  .  .  The  Justiciar}'  Court-hall  is  so  spacious  as  to  contain 
upwards  of  500  persons.  The  prisoners  for  trial  in  this  hall, 
collected  from  the  three  counties,  are  conducted  from  a  particular 
cell  through  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  bar,  where  they 
ascend  in  trout  of  the  bench,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
spectators."    The  building  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 
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and  is  215  feet  6  inches  long  (nortli  and  south),  by  114  feet 
broad  (east  and  west).  The  portico  is  58  feet  long,  and  15  feet 
from  the  plane  of  the  wall.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
new  jail,  which  cost  the  city  £34',800.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1814,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  new  court- 
house, twenty-one  persons  were  tried  at  the  circuit  court,  two  of 
tliem  being  executed  for  robbery,  three  transported,  and  sixteen 
banished. 

A  slight  disposition  to  turbulence  was  shown  by  the  lower 
class  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  in  181 5,  on  the  passing  of  a  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  corn  market,  but  nothing  serious 
resulted.  On  the  30th  December,  the  Clyde  rase  about  aeven- 
teen  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  high  tide,  and  a  portion  of  the 
city  was  under  water  for  a  short  time.  The  postal  revenue  in 
the  city  for  this  year  was  £3+,78i,  Gs.  Old.;  while  the  property 
tax  levied  within  the  royaIt3'  amounted  to  .£82,000,  From  the 
16th  January,  until  the  9th  Octolwr,  the  price  of  the  quartern 
wheaten  loaf  was  lid. ;  from  the  !)th  October  until  the  11th 
December  it  was  lOd.;  and  on  the  11th  December  it  was  still 
further  reduced  to  9d.,  a  satisfactory  result  consequent  upon  the 
passing  of  the  bill  against  which  the  citizens  had  protested.  The 
rental  of  the  city  was  then  je240,000;  there  were  over  a  thousand 
shop.s  in  it,  of  which  the  rents  ran  from  £20  to  £150,  the  average 
being  .£40.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  corporation  for  the  year  ended 
Slst  December,  1815,  amounted  to  ,£16,13-5,  19s.  lid.;  while  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £16,075,  Ts.  Sd.  Cleland 
calculates  the  total  amount  collected  in  public  and  private  charity 
to  be  .£104,360,  3s.  lOJd.,  the  amount  absolutely  known  to  have 
Iieen  received  in  aid  of  public  charities  being  J32,942, 1  Is.  lOJd. 
The  revenue  of  the  police  establishment  was  £10,400;  and  the 
expenditure,  £9,521.  There  was  then  church  accommodation 
for  54,255  persons.  In  conclusion,  there  had  been  100,000  cattle 
and  swine  slaughtered  in  the  public  shambles  during  the  year, 
the  total  value  of  which  would  be  £270,000.  All  these  statistics 
prove  the  prosperity  of  Glasgow,  and  point  to  a  remarkably 
rapid  increase  of  the  city  and  its  resources. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

{A.D.  1816  TO  A.D.  1819.) 

The  First  Skip  from  Glasgow  to  India — The  Radical  A<jita- 
tion,  and  Trial  of  Andrew  M'Kinlay — Typhus  Epidemic  in 
the  City — Strange  Resurrectionist  Experiment  in  the  College 
— Suridry  StaHetics — Glasgow  First  Lighted  with  Oae — Stage 
Ooaehes. 

Ahokg  the  signs  of  progression  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1816, 
perhaps  the  moat  prominent  waa  the  despatch  of  the  first  vessel 
from  its  port  to  India — indeed,  this  vesael  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  tr&de  netween  Scotland  and  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company,  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  paaaed  opening  up 
the  trade  of  India  to  certain  ports  of  the  empire,  and  immediately 
Messrs.  Finlay  &  Co.,  a  prominent  Glasgow  house,  fitted  out  a 
ship  of  600  tons,  named  "  The  Earl  of  Buckingham,"  and  sent  her 
to  the  east  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  Glasgow  manufacturea. 
The  head  of  this  enterprising  house  was  Kirkman  Finlay,  the 
ex-lord  provost  of  the  city,  then  M.P.  for  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict of  bui^hs,  and  it  was  through  his  infiuence,  to  a  large 
extent,  that  this  important  concession  was  gained  by  the 
.  Government  from  the  East  India  Company,  "  The  Earl  of 
Buckingham "  returned  to  Liverpool  from  Bombay  in  April, 
1817,  with  a  rich  loading  of  Indian  produce.  Another  sign  of 
development  was  the  formation  of  a  society  in  this  year,  1816, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  When  the  scheme  was  first  mooted,  it  was  approved 
by  many  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly 
£6,000,  in  ten-guinea  shares,  were  subscribed.  The  university 
authorities  gave  it  their  approbation,  by  contributing  £2,000,  on 
the  condition  that  the  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  should  have 
the  use  of  the  lecture-room  in  the  garden,  and  access  to  the 
plants  contained  in  it,  for  the  illustration  of  his  lectures  and  the 
instraction  of  hia  students.  Previous  to  thia  time  there  bad 
been  a  small  botanic  garden  adjoining  the  college,  but  it  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  manufactories  in  its 
vfcini^.  The  new  society  was  erected  into  a  corporation  by  the 
Kince  B^;ent — afterwards  George  IV,— and  they  purchased 
about  six  acres  (^  ground  out  the  ^uchiehall  Road,  now  Sauchie- 
hall  Street,  and  on  this  ground  they  erected  greenhouses,  &c. 
These  were  dgna  of  health  in  the  community,  bat  the  coantry, 
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geneniUy,  was  in  that  unsettled  condition  which  always  precedes 
pfeat  political  chauges.  The  ordinaiy  people  were  suffering 
much  from  natural  and  political  causes.  The  trade  of  the  nation 
was  in  a  bad  state,  the  crops  for  some  yeare  had  been  failures, 
and  the  people  wm-e  aspiring  to  greater  freedom.  Each  of  these 
causes  acted  upon  the  other,  resulting  in  a  most  powerful  a^ta- 
tion.  A  conflict  ensued  between  the  governing  classes  and  the 
people,  for  the  former  looked  upon  the  demands  of  the  latter 
us  revolutionary  and  subvei'sive  of  good  government.  As  seems 
almost  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  movements,  great 
injustice  was  frequently  perpetrated  through  unreasonable  ^arm 
fur  the  safety  of  the  State.  While  the  cry  throughout  the  whole 
country  was  for  reform,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  active  partici- 
pators in  the  doings  of  what  have  been  called  the  "Radical 
Times."  In  the  month  of  October,  1816,  about  40,000  persons 
assembled  iu  a  field  at  Thrushgrove,  near  Glasgow,  and  passed 
resolutions  for  presentation  to  the  Prince  Regent,  seeking  redress 
of  the  grievances  the  country  was  suffeiung  under,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  corn  laws.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
alarmed  at  the  meeting,  which  they  thought  preliminary  to 
active  rebellion,  and  they  had  the  42nd  Highlandera  in  the 
Barrack  Square  in  the  Gallowgate,  and  the  Dragoons  at  Port- 
Eglinton,  in  arms,  ready  for  action  should  they  be  required. 
The  Government,  also,  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation  at  what 
they  deemed  the  treasonable  attitude  of  the  people,  and  they 
adopted  rigorous  methods  for  nipping  the  incipient  rebellion. 
To  make  matters  worse,  in  the  end  of  1816  and  beginning  of 
1817,  the  working  classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  great  distress 
fi-om  want  of  employment,  and  during  that  winter  the  sum 
of  £9,Gj3  of  money,  collected  from  private  subscriptions,  were 
distributed  among  23,1S0  persons.  But,  as  already  stated,  the 
Government  was  alarmed,  and  Mackenzie  {Reminiscences  of 
Glasgow,  Vol.  I.,  p.  113)  says  that  Lord  Sidmouth,  Secretary  of 
State,  requested  Mr.  Finlay,  the  M,P.  for  Glasgow,  to  use  means 
to  obtain  information  for  the  Government  of  the  conspiracies 
which  seemed  to  be  hatching  in  the  city.  A  PoUokshaws  weaver, 
named  Alexander  Richmond,  was  sent  for  by  Finlay,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  detection.  Richmond  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  little  principle,  and  he  soon  placed  in  his  employer's 
hand.s  a  document  which  he  declared  was  being  sworn  to  by  the 
weavers  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  This  was  the  "treasonable 
oath,"  and  it  bore  that  certain  members  of  the  community  bad 
bound  themselves,  under  the  sacred  name  of  God,  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  for  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  not  disqualified  by  crime  or  insanity,  the  elec- 
toral franchise  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  &ee  and  equal 
representation,  and  uunual    Parliaments,  either  by  moral  or 
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^ysical  strength,  as  the  case  might  require.  To  this  oath 
Kichmond  had  prevailed  upon  eeveral  simple  weavers  to  sign 
their  names,  telling  them  that  it  was  merely  a  declaration  in 
&vour  of  reform.  Information  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  deter- 
mined plot  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  when  the  document  was  read  in  both  Houses  of  Farliament, 
it  was  declared  snfiicient  to  justify  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  Lord-Advocate  Maconochie  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  the  suspected  traitors ; 
and  on  the  28th  February,  1817,  Andrew  M'Kinlay,  a  Calton 
weaver,  and  one  of  Richmond's  unsuspecting  signatories  of 
the  treasonable  oath,  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  hig^ 
treason.  He  and  several  others  were  lodged,  pending  their  tnal, 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

But  the  weavers  were  not  the  only  persona  in  the  community 
who  were  suspected  of,  or  addicted  to,  treasonable  practices. 
The  Rev.  Neil  Douglas,  a  dissenting  minister  in  Glasgow,  and 
then  seventy  years  of  age,  hated  the  King,  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  the  existing  House  of  Commons  with  a  most  inveterate 
hatred,  and  he  inveighed  against  them  from  his  pulpit  in  the  most 
furious  manner.  King  George  was  likened  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Prince  Kegent  was  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  was  "  a  den  of  the  most  infernal  corruption."  All 
his  sermons  and  lectures  were  full  of  such-like  language,  and 
every  time  he  appeared  in  public  immense  crowds  went  to  hear 
him,  attracted  by  his  remarkable  power  of  invective.  The  magis- 
trates became  alarmed,  and  they  sent  three  of  the  town's  ofQcers 
to  take  notes  of  some  of  Douglas'  lectures.  The  preacher  was 
aware  of  their  presence,  but  he  continued  in  his  old  strain,  and 
told  his  hearei-s  that  the  (^cers  were  sent  by  Beelzebub  from 
the  council  chambers  to  entrap  him.  When  the  Lord-Advocate 
received  the  reports  of  the  men  through  the  magistrates,  the 
order  was  g^ven  for  the  apprehension  of  Douglas  for  sedition. 
He  was,  on  the  26tli  May,  1817,  brought  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  as  uie  three 
town's  officers,  not  being  competent  reporters,  and  having 
qoarrelled  among  themselves,  could  not  agree  as  to  the  langoage 
used  by  Donglaa  in  his  tirades.  He  was  quiet  on  his  return  to 
Glasgow. 

In  the  meantime,  M'Kinlay  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  Edia- 
bunrh,  and  at  last  was  brought  before  the  High  Court  on  the 
23ra  June,  1817.  The  Crown  lawyers  had,  however,  been 
endeavouring  to  tamper  with  a  weaver  named  Cunpbell,  who 
was  also  a  prisoner.  They  had  denied  M'Kinlay's  coanael 
admiwion  to  nim,  and  they  had  promised  him  a  good  Oovera- 
nteat  situation  abroad  if  he  would  swear  directly  to  the  oath 
against  M'Kinlay.    At  the  trial  Campbell  stated  this,  and  the 
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Crown  lawyers  retired  from  the  court  in  confusion,  M'Eiolay 
WAS  liberated,  and  returned  to  Glasgow;  and,  owing  to  the 
&ilure  of  this  case,  the  ministry  could  find  no  ju3ti6catioTi  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Mackenzie  {Remi- 
nwoencea,  Vol.  I.,  p.  123)  says  the  case  was  trumped  up  by 
Richmond;  and  on  the  16th  June,  1817,  Earl  Grey  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  "  Glasgow  was  one  of  the  places  where 
tre&sonable  practices  were  said,  in  the  report  of  the  secret 
conmiittee  of  both  houses,  to  prevail  to  the  greatest  degree,  but 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  alleged  treasonable 
oaths  were  administered  by  hired  spies  and  informers."  The 
Lord-Advocate  did  not  seek  to  institute  further  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  reformers. 

For  a  time  there  was  comparative  quietness  in  Glasgow,  and 
in  the  interval  of  two  years  between  the  events  just  described, 
and  similar  ones  to  follow,  much  practical  work  was  done  in  the 
taty.  The  bazaar  buildings  in  Caodleriggs  were  erected  in  1817, 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  old  Glasgow  Bowling  Green,  from 
designs  prepared  by  James  Cleland,  the  city  Maater  of  Works, 
who  laid  the  foundation-stone.  Its  extent  was  2,377  square 
yards.  The  villages  of  old  and  new  Calton,  which  were  outwith 
the  royalty,  were  erected  into  a  bnrgh  of  barony  by  Crown 
charter,  of  date  30th  August,  1817.  The  burgh  council,  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  consisted  of  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  treasurer, 
and  eleven  ordinary  councillors.  This  year  is  also  notable  on 
account  of  the  last  execution  in  Glasgow  for  forgery  having 
taken  place  in  it.  Two  Irishmen  were  convicted  before  the 
Spring  Circuit  Court  of  having  endeavouicd  to  pass  forged 
guinea-notes  of  the  Greenock  Bank,  and  one  of  them  was 
executed  on  the  28th  May.  On  the  13th  February,  1817,  the 
new  silver  coinage  of  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half-crowns,  was 
first  issued  in  the  city ;  and  in  the  November  following,  David 
Napier,  the  engineer,  made  such  alterations  on  a  little  steamer 
"  Marion "  as  enabled  him  to  take  it  up  the  Clyde,  above  the 
bridges,  against  a  strong  current.  Hitherto,  the  navigation  of 
the  river  above  the  bridges  had  been  considered  impracticable. 

Another  affliction,  in  the  guise  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever, 
bore  heavily  on  the  working  population  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year 
1818.  The  distress  was  so  general,  that  a  committee  of  citizens 
had  to  be  appointed  to  raise  money  by  private  subscription  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  people.  As  the  fever  wards 
of  the  Infirmary  were  filled,  the  committee  built  a  temporary 
fever  hospital  in  its  vicinity,  with  accommodation  for  200 
patients.  This  hospital  was  opened  on  the  30th  March,  1818, 
and  ^m  that  time  until  it  was  closed,  on  the  12th  July,  1819, 
1,929  persons  yere  admitted  for  treatment.  The  deaths  in  the 
hospital  numbered   171.     Besides  this,  the    committee    took 
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measures  for  disinfecting  many  parts  of  the  town.  In  this 
saine  year  a  most  exti-aordinary  occurrence  took  place  in  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  the  college.  A  collier,  named  Matthew 
Clydesdale,  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  at  the 
Glasgow  Circuit  of  the  3rd  October.  The  judges  on  the  bench 
were  Lord  Gillies  and  Succoth,  and  Gillies,  as  the  senior,  passed 
doom  on  the  prisoner,  fixing  the  execution  for  the  4th  November; 
and,  further,  he  "decerned  and  adjudged  that  he  shall  be  fed 
on  bread  and  water  only,  till  the  day  of  execution,  and  that  his 
body,  after  being  so  executed,  shall  be  delivered  up  by  the 
magistrates,  or  their  officers,  to  Dr.  James  Jeffrey,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  there  to  be  publicly 
dissected  and  anatomised."  The  sentence  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  the  community,  and  the  authorities  feared  an 
attempt  would  be  made  by  Clydesdale's  friends  to  release  him 
from  prison.  However,  he  was  kept  in  safe  custody,  was  duly 
executed,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sentence,  his  body  was 
taken  to  the  college.  It  had  been  decided  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  body  with  a  newly  invented  galvanic  battery ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  body  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  an 
easy  chair  in  front  of  the  audience,  which  consisted  of  the 
medical  students  and  many  of  the  more  prominent  citizens. 
Professor  Jeffrey  and  his  colleagues  applied  their  instrument  to 
the  murderer,  and  to  the  horror  of  most  of  the  onlookers,  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  man  opened,  his  tongue  lolled  between  his  lips, 
his  breast  heaved,  and,  ultimately,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  Some  of 
the  students  fainted ;  others  applauded  what  they  deemed  a 
triumph  of  science.  Professor  Jell'rey  thought  it  his  duty,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  put  his  lancet  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  then  fell  to  the  floor  undoubtedly  dead. 
Speculation  was  rife  on  the  question  whether  or  not  Clydesdale 
had  been  properly  executed;  but  the  event  caused  such  a.  furore 
that  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  body  of  an  executed 
criminal  was  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  to  be  handed 
over  for  dissection. 

Considerable  improvements  had,  by  this  time,  been  effected 
on  the  police  establishment  of  Glasgow.  The  police  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ended  1817-18,  amounted  to  .£11,017,  88.; 
and  the  rates  levied  varied  from  4d.  to  Is.  per  £,  according 
to  the  rental.  There  were  then  twenty  officers,  eighty  watch- 
men, twenty  patrole,  and  sixteen  scavengers  in  the  employment 
of  the  department ;  and  1,472  street  lamps  were  lighted.  Pre- 
vious to  April,  1817,  the  dust  had  been  laid  in  the  streets  in 
summer  weather  by  men  with  watering  cans,  but  in  that  month 
a  watering-cart,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  cabbie  of  con- 
tuning  180  gallons,  was  purchased  by  the  Police  Board.  The 
fire  brigade  then  consisted  of  forty-eight  men,  with  six  fire- 
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mgines.  For  the  year  ending  1817,  the  amount  of  road  moaej 
coUected  was  £2,511,  2a.  There  were  then  712  public-houaes. 
The  amount  oollected  for  parochial  purposes  in  1818  was 
£11,864, 168.  6d.  For  the  year  1817-18,  the  income  of  the  Town 
Council  amounted  to  £15,111, 18a.  5d.,  while  their  expenditure 
va&  £14,818,  ICa.  For  1818,  the  postal,  i-evenue  aoiounted  to 
£34,038  ;  and  the  house  duty,  window  tax,  and  duties  on  ser- 
Tfljits,  &C.,  in  the  same  year,  yielded  £29,384,  19s.  The  rental 
for  the  financial  year  of  1818-19,  was  £270,646,  on  a  valuation 
of  £6,779,900.  While  in  the  statistical  vein,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  1819,  there  were  between  five  and  six  milea  of  sewers 
within  the  city.  There  were  then  1,064  ^ops  in  the  following 
seven  streets — High  Street,  Bell  Street,  Gallowgate,  Saltmarket, 
Trongate  and  Ai^le  Street,  Bridg^ate,  and  Stockwell  Street ; 
while  the  annual  rents  at  which  these  shops  were  let  varied  irom 
£150  to  £20,  the  average  being  between  £35  to  £40.  During 
1818,  1,443  persons  were  committed  to  Bridewell ;  and  of  these 
twenty-nine  were  tried  before  the  circuit  court,  four  being 
executed — one  for  mui-der  and  three  for  robbery.  The  total 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the.city  during  the  year  ended  1st 
June,  1818,  was  109,803,  their  estimated  value  being  £400,000. 
In  1818,  there  were  fifty-two  cotton  mills  in  Glasgow,  contain- 
ing 511,200  spindles,  and  employing  an  estimated  capital  of 
£1,000,000.  The  amount  of  cotton  cloth  produced  yearly  in 
the  city,  was  computed  to  be  upwards  of  100,000,000  yards, 
of  a  total  value  of  fully  £5,000,000.  During  this  period  there 
were  64,803  packages  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  the  city,  and 
these  packages  were  estimated  to  have  contained  18,198,500  lbs.; 
while  there  were  exported  46,565  packages,  leaving  18,238  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Within  the  city  there  were 
eighteen  steam-weaving  factories,  containing  2,800  looms,  and 
producing  8,400  pieces  of  cloth  weekly.  Including  the  outlying 
districts  of  Fartick,  FoUokshawB,  Rutherglen,  Cambuslang,  &c^ 
there  were  18,537  looms  ;  and  including  in  a  grand  sweep  Uiose 
looms  in  neighbouring  towns  which  were  usually  kept  employed 
by  Glasgow  merchants,  the  total  mounts  up  to  32,000  steajn  and 
hand  looma  There  were  eighteen  calico-printing  works ;  seven- 
teen calendering  houses ;  nine  iron  worl^ ;  and  several  engine 
works.  In  the  previous  year,  1817,  forty-five  steam-engines  nad 
been  made  in  the  city  and  suburbs ;  and  in  1818,  seventy-three 
were  employed  in  the  various  factories  and  workshops  of  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity.     There  were,  also,  several  distilleries. 

Leaving  statistics  for  a  time,  a  few  remarks  are  necessaiy 
upon  some  of  the  events  of  1818.  In  that  year,  the  grouod 
intended  for  the  formation  of  Graham's  Square,  off  the  Gallow- 
gate, was  converted  into  a  market  for  the  sale  of  live  cattJa 
For  this  purpose  9,281  square  yards  were  inclosed  within  a  stone 
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wall;  150  pena  vera  made  for  sheep  aod  lambe;  sheds  were 
erected  for  cattle ;  ti^ther  with  an  inn  and  stabling  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  frequented  the  market  Glasgow 
in  this  year  suffered  severely  from  a  violent  tempest,  several 
houses  being  blown  down,  and  great  damage  to  property  caused 
throughout  the  city. 

Certainly  the  event  of  1818  which  created  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion in  Glasgow,  was  the  formation  of  the  Glasgow  Gas  Li^t 
Company,  and  the  first  exhibition  of  gas-lighting  in  the  city. 
On  the  13th  January,  the  subscribed  ctpitel  of  the  company 
amounted  to  £30,000,  an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  duly 
obtained  in  June,  1817,  to  enable  the  company  to  carry  out  their 
prospectus.  The  authorised  capital  was  £40,000.  Henry  Mon- 
teith  of  Carstairs,  lord  provost  of  the  city,  was  chairman  of  the 
directors ;  and  the  directorate  was  composed  of  the  leading 
gentlemen  in  the  community.  The  company  had  their  opera- 
tions so  far  advanced,  that  by  the  month  of  September  following 
they  were  able  to  show  the  citizens  the  result  of  their  labours. 
Peter  Mackenzie,  writing  in  1866,  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  the  city  at  night  prior  to  this  time : — -"'Tis  dark  as  pitch ! 
Tis  dark  as  pittSi !  was  the  password,  the  ezclamation,  and 
the  reply  often  aod  again,  thousands  tfa  thousands  of  times 
over  in  this  city,  some  fifty  years  ago,  ere  the  gas  lights 
came  to  be  introduced  into  it.  Here  and  there,  on  the  Tone 
streets,  there  might  he  observed  the  feeble  twinkling  of  a  few 
oU  lannpB,  on  their  elevated  wooden  pedestals,  but  nothing  else 
in  that  slupe  contd  be  discerned,  unless  the  moon  and  the  bright 
stars  of  heaven  broke  throngh  the  darkness,  and  dispelled  the 
gloom  "  (Mackenzie's  Itemimecences,  Vol.  II.,  p.  141).  The  first 
to  make  the  experiment  of  using  the  gas  was  James  Hamilton,  a 
member  of  the  Police  Board,  who  Iwd  a  grocery  store  at  128 
Trongate,  half  way  between  Hutcfaeson  Street  and  Cand)erim;s. 
He  had  six  "jettees"  fitted  up  in  his  establishment,  and  tney 
were  lighted  for  the  firat  time  on  the  5th  September,  1818.  The 
old  ladies  of  the  city  denounced  him,  as  they  declared  the  smell 
of  the  gas  would  contaminate  his  goods ;  but  all  the  yoang  people 
enjoyed  the  scene,  and  ultimately  prevailed  with  their  elders. 
Gnuinally  the  new  light  was  introduced  into  shops  and  houses, 
and  the  gas  began  to  lose  its  novelty.  Before  leaving  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  appropriate  to  reprodnce  what  Mackenzie — the 
cheeriest  ot  old  Gla^ow  writers — saya  about  the  illamination 
of  the  old  theatre  in  Queen  Street: — "But  first  let  us  here 
take  a  vivid  peep  at  the  old  magnificent  Theatre  Roy^  in  l^een 
Street  (anerwards  burned  to  the  ground),  as  we  remember  it,  on 
the  first  grand  and  important  occasion  when  it  was  to  be  lighted 
up  with  gas  to  the  view  of  the  excited  citizens.  Mr.  John  Corn, 
u  he  was  called,  had  just  arrived  from'London,  with  his  sigoors 
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and  signoras,  and  had  advertised  in  the  newspapers  the  peifonn- 
ance  of  Mo/Ait's  grand  operas  of  "  Giovanni "  and  "  Rgaro  "  fw 
Friday,  the  18fch  Septenober,  1818,  on  which  occasion  the  grand 
crystal  lustre  from  the  roof  of  the  theatre,  the  largest  at  that 
time  in  Scotland,  would,  in  place  of  the  wicks,  and  the  candles, 
and  the  oil  lamps,  be  '  Uluminated  with  sparkling  gas.'  Every 
seat  in  the  boxes,  up  to  the  double  and  triple  tiere,  had  been 
anxiously  pre-engaged ;  the  spacious  pit  was  crammed  almost  to 
Bu0bcation ;  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  galleries,  for  there 
,  were  also  three  of  them,  had  not  an  inch  of  standing  room  to 
spare,  so  great  was  the  crowd,  and  the  eager  desire  to  gain 
admission,  not  so  much  for  the  music,  delightful  though  it  was, 
as  to  behold  for  the  first  time  the  wonderful  evolutions  of  the 
gas,  never  till  then  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  theatre  in  this  king- 
dom. Nearly  all  the  rank,  wealth,  and  beau^  of  the  city 
appeared  in  full  dress,  and  were  seated  there.  .  .  .  Tbxa 
assembled  in  that  theatre — the  signal  being  given,  and  the  green 
curtain  of  the  stage  drawn  up  to  display  the  magnificent  drop- 
scene  of  the  Clyde  from  Bowling  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  paint«d 
on  canvas  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  which  those  who  saw  it,  and 
the  still  few  alive  who  may  remember  it,  can'or  could  only  do 
so  with  a  glow  of  admiration  ;  but  it  unfortunately  perished  in 
the  flames,  never  to  be  replaced  by  the  same  artist-hand  again — 
the  eiirapt  audience  joining  in  the  chorus  to  the  King's  Anthem, 
and  smiling  in  each  other's  faces,  from  the  lustre  of  those  lights, 
broke  out  again  and  a^min  into  a  rapture  of  applause ;  wnikt 
the  gas,  as  if  by  magic,  made  its  ori^nal  evolutions  to  their 
perfect  astonishment,  leaving  some  of  them  to  fan<^  that  they 
had  been  ushered  into  a  new  world — a  perfect  Elysium  on 
earth  "  (Reviiniscences,  Vol.  II.,  p.  152). 

St.  John's  Parish  Church,  erected  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
the  foundation-stone  laid  by  Henry  Monteith  of  Oarstairs,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1817,  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the 
2Gth  September,  1819.  It  cost  upwards  of  £9,000.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  Tron 
Kirk  from  July,  1815,  was,  on  the  3rd  June,  1819,  appointed  by 
the  magistrates  the  first  incumbent  of  St.  John's  parish.  In  this 
year  Guisgow  was  made  an  assay  town — the  marks  fixed  for  silver 
plate  stamped  in  the  city  being  a  Hon  rampant,  the  arms  of  the 
city,  the  maker's  initiob,  the  date  letter,  and  the  sovereign's 
head  Monteith  How  was  laid  out,  it  being  called  so  by  the 
magistrates  and  council  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  services 
rendered  to  the  community  by  Monteith  of  Carstaii^  There 
were  then  ten  cabs  in  Glasgow,  with  eight  public  coaches,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  seven  drawn  by  two  horses,  leaving  and 
returning  to  the  city  daily.  One  coach  with  four  horses,  and 
one  with  three,  left  and  returned  to  the  city  three  times  in  the 
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week.  Theae  include  the  mail  coaches,  there  being  dwly  one  for 
London,  five 'for  Edinbnreh,  one  for  Perth,  one  for  Ayr,  three  for 
Paisley,  two  for  Greenock,  and  one  each  for  Hamilton  and  Kil- 
marnock. A  coach  for  Carlisle,  and  another  for  Lanark,  left  and 
returned  three  times  in  the  week. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

(A.  D.    1819  TO  A.  D.    1830.) 

The  Reform  Agitation  in  Glaagow — Seventies  }fy  the  Avilioritiea 
— Execution  of  Wilson,  Bavrd,  and  Ha/rdie — Glasgow  and 
Qiuen  Caroline — Local  Statistics — Coal  under  Glaagow  Green 
— City  and  Suburban  PoUoe  Forces — T/te  Royal  Exchange — 
Early  local  Railways. 

Again  destitution  visited  Glasgow,  and  again  the  cry  for  reform 
ai-ose.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1819,  the  working  classes 
of  the  city  were  in  great  distress  through  want  of  employment, 
and  the  state  of  raatteis  was  attributed  to  political  causea.  It 
was  usual  to  see  thousands  of  workmen  parading  the  streets  in 
military  order  demanding  employment  or  bread.  The  ma^s- 
trates  projected  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  many  of  them ; 
and  great  improvements  were  effected  on  the  aspect  of  the 
Green  by  the  labours  of  the  unfortunate  men.  The  people 
continued  to  demand  a  greater  liberty,  and  a  deeper  interest  in 
State  affairs ;  but  the  Government  of  the  time  was  determined  to 
suppress  what  they  considered  rebellion  against  all  constituted 
authority,  and  agajnst  the  very  foundations  of  the  truest 
political  economy.  Spies  were  engaged  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  ferret  out  all  the  ramifications  of  the  suspected  con- 
spiracy ;  and  these  men,  &ithful  only  in  their  unscrupulousness, 
reported  that  deeply  laid  schemes  were  afoot  for  the  overthrow 
of  king  and  constitution.  What  the  people  wanted  was  simply 
that  uiey  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  franchise;  but 
the  governing  classes  were  unwilling  to  grant  this,  and  political 
persecution  continued  for  many  years,  and  did  not  cease  until 
the  people  had  their  demands  conceded  to  them  by  the  Befonu 
Bill  of  1832. 

Glasgow  was  believed  by  those  in  authority  to  be  the  Scottish 
centre  of  the  revolutionary  movement  It  was  certainly  the 
headquarters  of  the  reformers,  whose  principles  could  hardly 
be  said,  advanced  as  they  were,  to  border  upon  revolution ;  but 
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the  unfortunate  matter  was  that  it  was  also  the  centre  of  the 
spy  system.  Richmond,  the  Government  spy  mentioned  in  last 
chapter,  resided  in  the  city,  and  he  is  credited,  with  every 
appearance  of  justice,  as  the  fabricator  of  many  treasonable 
documents,  to  which,  under  false  representation,  he  obtained  the 
adhesion  of  a  number  of  reformers,  whose  simplicity  enabled 
him  to  betray  them. 

The  first  sign  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  powerful  organisation 
against  the  Government  was  the  posting  of  a  bill  on  the  streets 
of  Glasgow  early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  1st  April,  1820. 
This  document  called  upon  the  people  to  assert  their  rights  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  it  was  signed  "  By  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Orsranisation  for  forming  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment." The  people  read  it  on  their  way  to  church,  and  were 
amazed  and  horror-struck ;  the  magistrates  were  alarmed,  and 
called  upon  the  aid  of  the  military.  The  Rifle  Brigade,  the  80th 
and  83rd  Regiments  of  Foot,  the  7th  and  10th  Hussars,  several 
Regiments  of  Yeomaniy,  and  the  Glasgow  Sharpshooters — a 
Regiment  of  Volunteers  under  the  command  of  Samuel  Hunter, 
editor  of  the  Herald — were  all  ordered  for  duty  in  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  magistrates  were 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  so-called 
provisional  committee,  and  they  issued  early  on  the  Monday 
morning,  2nd  April,  a  proclamation  ordering  "  all  shops  to  be 
shut  this  and  every  following  night,  until  tranquillity  is  restored, 
at  the  hour  of  six ;  and  they  hereby  enjoin  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  to  retii-e  to  their  houses  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
and  not  later  than  seven  o'clock.  All  strangers  are  hereby 
enjoined  to  withdraw  from  the  citj'  before  seven  o'clock  at 
night.  Parties  or  groups  of  people  standing  together,  or  walk- 
ing on  the  streets  after  the  hour  of  seven,  will  be  deemed 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 
Next  day  the  municipal  authorities  informed  the  public  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  district  would  be  employed  in 
the  most  decisive  manner  against  those  who  assisted  in  the 
rebellious  movement ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  a  royal  prx)- 
clamation  was  read  at  the  Cross,  offering  £500  reward  for  the 
detection  of  the  authors  and  printers  of  the  treasonable  doca- 
ment  of  1st  April. 

Meantime,  the  Government  spies  were  preparing  their  victims; 
and  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  lower  orders  to  a  rebellioua 
state,  by  telling  them,  at  meetings  called  for  the  purpose,  that 
England  was  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  reform,  and  that  troops 
were  coming  from  France  to  assist  them  in  their  movement  for 
liberty.  A  large  body  of  the  French  was  to  camp  on  Cathkia 
Braes,  and  the  city  and  its  treasures  were  to  be  seized  in  name 
of  the  Provisional  Government;  the  English  had  advanced  upon 
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Falkirk,  and  were  to  take  possession  of  Carron  Iron  Works, 
then  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon ;  and  the  London 
m^  was  to  be  stopped  before  it  entered  Glasgow.  Such  were 
the  fables  told  to,  and  believed  by,  the  poor  starving  workmen 
of  Glasgow.  The  first  arrest  made  was  that  of  James  Wilson, 
a  Stratbaven  weaver  of  sixty  yeara  of  age,  who,  on  the  Monday 
following  the  posting  of  the  treasonable  proclamation,  had  been 
told  by  one  of  the  Gla^ow  spies  of  the  glorious  news.  Some 
twenty  of  the  village  reformers  then  met  in  Wilson's  bouse,  and, 
after  beiog  harangued  by  the  man  from  Glasgow,  they  started  on 
a  march  to  the  city.  Having  gone  a  short  distance  they  thought 
better  of  it,  and  returned  home ;  but  Wilson  was  no  sooner  in 
his  bouse  than  he  was  seized  by  the  police  and  taken,  first  to 
Hamilton  barracks,  and  afterwards  to  Glasgow,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  This  was  on  Monday,  2nd  April.  I^te  od.  the 
night  of  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  3rd  April,  about  seventy 
men  met  on  the  Fir  Park,  now  the  Necropolis,  and  having  been 
furnished  with  pikes,  swords,  muskets,  and  ammunition  by  the 
spies,  they  were  directed  to  march  to  Falkirk,  where  they  would 
meet  Uieir  English  friends.  March  they  did.  A  halt  was  made 
in  the  village  of  Condorret,  and  a  weaver  named  John  Baird, 
witii  sBverS  others,  was  persuaded  to  join  the  expedition. 
Next  day  they  neared  Falkirk,  but  no  English  were  to  be  seen. 
Disheartened,  many  of  them  left  the  company,  and  the  thirty 
who  remained  were  resting  at  Bonnymuir,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Castlecary,  when  a  troop  of  the  7th  Hussars  came  upon  them. 
The  misguided  men  refused  to  surrender,  hastily  formed  a  solid 
square,  and  attempted  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  charge  of 
the  cavalry.  They  were  overcome,  nearly  every  one  of  them 
was  wounded,  and  they  were  all  made  prisonei's.  Carts  were 
procured  for  the  conveyance  of  the  injured,  and  all  were  taken 
to  Stirling  Castle,  where  they  vrere  placed  in  the  military  prison. 
The  news  of  all  these  doings  created  a  great  sensation  through- 
out the  country ;  and  the  king  appointed  o.  Special  Commission 
for  the  trial  of  the  rebels.  A  special  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
met  at  Stirling  on  the  23rd  June,  and  eighteen  of  the  prisoners 
captured  at  Bonnymuir  were  brought  up  on  a  chaige  of  high 
treason.  Among  them  were  John  Baird,  the  Condorret  weaver, 
and  Andrew  Haidie,  a  weaver  from  Glasgow.  With  the  exception 
of  Baird  and  three  others,  all  the  accused  belonged  to  Glasgow. 
The  trial  was  conducted  in  the  English  fashion,  and  the  case 
was  first  of  all  put  before  a  grand  jury,  who,  afler  two  days' 
hearing,  fonnd  true  bills  against  all  the  prisoners  for  high 
treason;  and  the  Lord  President  fixed  the  trial  for  6th  July.  On 
that  day,  the  trial  commenced  amid  the  greatest  excitement, 
and  resolted  in  the  conviction  of  the  whole  eighteen  unfortunates. 
The  celebrated  Francis  Jefirey  was  retained  for  their  defence, 
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but  his  eloquence  was  unavatliti}^.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced on  Hiinjie  ami  Baird  as  ringleaders,  and  the  day  of 
doom  -Kon  appointed  for  Friday,  8th  September.  On  the  20th 
of  Julj',  the  Lords  Commissioners  met  in  Glasgow,  and  James 
Wilson,  of  StrathHven,  was  also  convicted  of  high  ti-eason,  his 
execution  being  fixed  for  the  30th  August,  The  fate  of  these 
unfortunate  men  excited  the  utmost  commiseratioD,  and  influ- 
ential petitions  in  their  favour  were  forwarded  to  Governnient, 
but  without  success.  AVilson  was  hnnged  and  beheaded  in  front 
of  the  jail,  at  the  Green,  in  presence  of  some  20,000  spectatora. 
The  scene  was  terrible ;  its  i-esults  were  unfavourable  to  the 
Government.  Even  more  affecting  was  the  execution  of  Bardie 
and  Baird  at  Stirling,  on  the  8th  September,  They  died  declar- 
ing that  they  had  come  to  the  scaffold  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice;  and  they  and  old  James  Wilson  were  i-cgarded  as 
martyrs  to  that  cause.  The  other  pi-isonei-s  were  transported. 
It  is  perhaps  an  allowable  anticipation  to  say  that  several  years 
after  this,  Peter  Mackenzie,  "  the  old  loyal  i-eformer,"  and  "  the 
old  faithful  autiior,"  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself,  was  the 
means  of  revealing  to  the  public  that  these  unfortunate  Bufferers 
were  the  dupes  of  Riclimond  and  his  fellow-spies  in  Glaag<)w, 
who  sought  to  gain  the  blood-money  paid  by  au  overbearing 
Goveninicnt. 

During  the  progiess  of  these  events,  Glasgow  was  in  a  highly 
excited  state,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  fur  some  time  to 
keep  a  strong  military  force  in  the  city. 

Another  matter  which  caused  public  commotion  in  Glasgov, 
in  1820,  was  the  introduction,  at  the  instance  of  Geoi^  IV., 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
Queen  Cai-oline.  Every  city  in  the  kingdom  sent  the  queen 
addresses  of  sympathy,  but  Glasgow,  under  the  in6uence  of  the 
trials  for  treason,  held  back  for  a  time.  Ultimately,  Peter 
Mackenzie,  then  a  young  man,  with  a  number  of  his  companions, 
prepared  an  address,  which  they  had  printed  and  published,  and 
to  which  they  obtained  the  signatures  of  fully  y5,000  of  the 
citizens.  The  promoters  of  this  movement  laboured  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  for  they  had  to  contend  with  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  magistrates.  However,  the  address  was  signed 
and  forwarded  to  the  queen,  who  returned  a  graceful  letter  of 
thanks.  The  third  division  on  the  bill  was  taken  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  10th  November,  1820 ;  but  tlie  majority  fur  it 
was  so  small  that  the  Premier,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  intimated 
that  he  did  not  intend  proceeding  with  it  further,  and  moved 
that  it  he  read  that  day  six  months.  The  bill  was  accordingly 
withdrawn.  ^Vhen  the  news  reached  Glasgow  the  people  were 
overjoyed,  and  they  lighted  bontires  and  illuminated  their 
windows.     The    magistrates    oixlered    out    the  dragoons   and 
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artillery,  and  the  Riot  Act  waa  read,  but  no  serious  distarbance 
took  place.  When  the  soldiera  were  attempting  to  disperae  a 
crowd  which  had  congregated  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket, 
great  numbers  rushed  upon  the  Hutchesontown  Bridge,  which 
was  of  wood.  The  atructure  broke  down,  and  many  were 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  tide  was  out,  and  as  the  river 
was  of  no  great  depth,  all  safely  reached  land. 

Sucb  were  the  terrible  events  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1820 ; 
but  happily  the  record  for  that  year  is  not  altogether  black.  St. 
James's  parish  was  constituted  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  parish 
church  in  Great  Hamilton  Street  having  been  built  in  1SI6 
originally  for  the  Methodists.  Tbe  foundation-stone  of  the 
Grammar  School,  on  the  elevated  ground  to  the  north  of  Geoi-ge 
Street,  waq  laid  by  Mr.  John  Alston,  convener  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  in  presence  of  the  magistrates,  the  committee,  aud  the 
scholars.  The  revenue  of  the  Clyde  Trust  for  this  year  was 
£6,328, 18a.  lOd.,  being  a  slight  decrense  oa  compared  with  1810. 
There  were  seventy-seven  vessels  owned  in  Glasgow,  with  an 
aggregate  of  6,131  tons;  and  there  had  been  entered  in  the 
harbour  booka  as  arriving  or  departing,  3,543  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  138,869  tons.  The  celebrated  Francis  Jeffrey 
waa  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  on  the  Stltli 
December,  1820,  and  on  that  occasion  delivered  an  elegant 
address  to  the  students,  in  the  course  of  which  he  reminded  tnem 
that  within  the  walls  of  that  same  college  he  had  "  received  the 
earliest,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable,  part  of  his  education." 

In  182],  the  census  revealed  the  population  of  Glasgow  to  be 
147,043,  consisting  of  68,110  males,  and  78,92-1  females.  There 
had  been  no  ditference  made  on  the  quay  spsce  or  the  water 
area  of  the  harbour  since  1811,  but  in  this  year  tbe  river  had 
been  deepened  to  admit  of  vessels  drawing  13  feet  6  inches 
unloading  at  the  Broomielaw.  The  Clyde  Trust  revenue  bad 
increasedto  £8,070,  2s.  2d. ;  and  the  customs  revenue  amounted 
to  £16,147,  178.  7d.,  or  fully  five  times  what  it  had  been  ten 
yeara  before.  In  the  same  year  the  cavalry  barracks  in  Eglinton 
Street  were  built 

The  3'ear  1822  was  quite  eventful  in  its  own  way.  The  clock 
dials  in  the  Tron  Church  were  lighted  by  gas  reflectors  in  the 
winter  of  1821-22,  and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  steeple 
in  the  kingdom  so  illuminated.  Tbe  inventor  of  this  expedient 
was,  says  Cleland  {Statistical  Tables,  p.  200), "  Mr.  John  Hart,  an 
ingenious  and  scientific  paatrj-baker  of  this  city."  Then,  again, 
the  quay  at  the  Broomieltiw  waa  extended  482  feet.  A  riot 
occarred  on  Sunday,  17th  February,  through  some  persons 
imagining  that  a  colour  merchant  named  Frovand,  whose  bouse 
was  in  Clyde  Street,  waa  connected  with  the  resurrectionists. 
Hie  house  was  stripped  of  iUi  valuables  by  an  unruly  mob. 
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ProTaod  escaped  their  fury  with  the  greatest  difficnlty,  and  the 
Kiot  Act  had  to  be  read,  and  the  people  disperaed  by  the  militsry. 
Five  persons  vere  transpcKted  for  participatiDg  in  this  affair,  and 
one  of  them  vas  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  public 
hangman.  Thia  was  the  last  case  of  public  whipping  in  the  city. 
Another  disturbance  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Slot 
July.  Thomas  Harvey,  an  extensive  Glasgow  distiller,  had 
grievously  offended  and  encroached  upon  Uie  privileges  of  the 
people  by  putting  a  dyke  over  a  footpath  along  the  Clyde  at 
Westthorn,  which  was  his  property,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  his  house.  This  evening  an  immense  armed  mob 
assembled  and  threw  down  the  dyke,  and  a  skirmish  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons.  No  serious  bodily 
iDJury  was  iufUcted  upon  any  one,  though  several  received  a  dip 
in  the  river.  The  question  of  thia  right  of  way  was  raised  before 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  people  and 
against  Harvey,  in  1826.  A  strike  occurred  in  the  power-loom 
factories  in  the  city  in  the  latter  half  of  1823,  and  new  tenters 
and  dressers  having  been  engaged  by  the  employei?  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  were  out,  the  strikers  resented  this,  and 
attempted  to  intimidate  the  others,  but  peace  was  restored  by  the 
appearance  of  the  military.  Qeoi^  IV.  visited  Scotland  in  the 
course  of  1822,  and  at  Holyrood,  on  the  17th  August,  his  majesty 
received  Lord  Provost  Alston,  and  deputations  from  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  Merchants'  and  Trades'  Houses. 

For  some  time  the  probability  of  there  being  coal  underneath 
Glasgow  Green  greatly  exercised  the  Town  Council,  and  they 
sought  profeBBional  advice  in  the  matter.  A  practical  miner 
whom  they  consulted  was  of  opinion  that  five  seams  of  workable 
coal  would  be  found  in  the  Green,  and  boring  operations  were 
conducted  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  considered  that  if  the 
ground  could  be  worked,  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  the  city, 
for  from  the  Govan  colliery  in  the  vicinity,  in  1823,  no  less  than 
283  vessels  were  laden  with  coal  at  the  harbour,  and  as  the  whole 
amount  shipped  was  14,150  tons,  these,  at  a  profit  of  3s.  per  ton, 
would  yield  £2,122, 10s.  This  return  was  exclusive  of  the  retul 
trade  in  the  city.     However,  nothing  came  of  the  investigation. 

The  house  referred  to  at  page  314  of  this  work,  and  wbich  is 
there  described  as  situated  in  the  Saltmarket,  fell  with  a  great 
crash  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  16th  February,  18S3.  No  one 
was  injured,  though  one  narrow  escape  was  made,  the  people 
having  been  warned  out;  but  by  this  event  Glasgow  vras 
deprived  of  one  of  its  old  landmarks,  and  a  stmcture  which,  as 
M'Ure  put  it,  was  "adorned  with  the  several  orders  of  architeo- 
tnre,"  and  was  "admired  by  all  foreigners  and  strangers."  In  the 
conne  (A  this  year  the  Mechanics  Institute  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  diflnsing  knowledge  on  literary  and  scientific 
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subjects  among  the  working-men  of  the  city.  Acta  of  Parlia- 
meat  had  been  obtained  in  1822  and  1823  giving  power  to 
commissioners  to  assess  the  city  and  county  for  the  buildiog  and 
maintenance  of  a  bridewell.  The  magistrates  gave  up  to  the 
coQumBsionen  their  small  bridewell  and  the  suTTounding  grounds 
in  Duke  Street,  and  the  plans  having  been  prepared,  the  work 
of  the  erection  of  increased  accommodation  for  culprits  was 
begun  in  April,  1824,  and  finished  two  jeaxa  later.  The  villa^ 
of  Anderston  was  erected  into  a  buj^h  of  barony  by  Crown 
charter,  sealed  November,  1824 ;  and  the  council  of  the  new 
burgh  consisted  of  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  eleven 
councillorfi,  elected  by  the  burgesses. 

An  interesting  contest  for  the  Lord-Eectorahip  of  the  University 
took  place  in  April,  1825.  Francis  Jeffrey  had  delivered  his 
parting  address  to  the  students  on  the  15th  November,  1822,  and 
the  succession  was  contested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  was  elected.  Sir 
James  continued  in  office  untU  April,  1825,  and  on  the  4th  of 
that  month  he  delivered  his  retiring  address.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  again  nominated  for  the  Lord  B«ctorabip,  but  was  opposed 
by  Henry  Brougham.  The  nations  were  equally  divided,  and  it 
fell  to  the  retiring  rector  to  give  his  casting  vote.  This  he  gave 
in  favour  of  Brougham,  who,  at  his  installation  on  the  6th  April, 
1825,  delivered  a  most  scholarly  address,  exhorting  the  students 
to  store  their  minds  with  the  exquisite  learning  of  former  ages, 
and  embue  themselves  with  the  sound  philosophy  of  later  days, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  study  of  the  rhetorical  art,  by 
which  useful  truths  were  promulgated  with  effect,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  a  proficiency  in  4^is  art  should  be  made 
subservient. 

Another  Act  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  Clyde  was  obtained 
by  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Glasgow  in  1825.  It  gave 
them  power  to  add  to  the  trustees  "  five  other  peisons  interested 
in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  river  and  frith  of  Clyde,"  and 
to  deepen  the  river  between  Glasgow  Bridge  and  Port-Glasgow 
until  they  had  obtained  a  depth  oi  at  least  13  feeL  The  number 
of  vessels  owned  in  the  city  in  this  year  was  186,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  31,089  tons.  In  1821,  the  Police  Board  had  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  appointment  of  two  resident 
commissioners  for  each  ward  was  authorised;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  they  purchased  ground  in  South  Albion  Street  for  the 
erection  of  police  bnildings,  the  price  paid  being  X4,659,  6s.  2d. 
The  present  Central  Police  Office  waa  erected  thereon,  and  was 
completed  in  1825.  The  first  police  office  had  been  in  ^e  Laigh, 
or  Tron,  Kirk  Session-House  \  and,  after  a  while,  the  police 
establishment  was  removed  to  the  Bendd  Office  Close,  at  the 
notth-weat  comer  of  Bell  Street  and  Candleriggs.    It  waa  ap 
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one  stair.  A  change  was  next  made  to  premises  in  Oandleriggs, 
but  tliese  also  were  inaxlequate  for  the  necessities  of  the  criminals 
of  the  city,  and  the  buildings  mentioned  were  erected.  At  this 
time  there  were  three  suburban  police  forces — that  of  Gorbals, 
constituted  in  180S ;  Oalton,  in  1819 ;  and  Anderston,  in  1824. 
The  monument  to  John  Knox  was  erected  by  public  subscription 
on  the  Fir  Park — now  the  Necropolis— in  September,!  825.  The 
pillar,  which  is  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style,  was  designed  by 
Hamilton  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  statue  was  executed  by 
Fon-est,  the  sculptor. 

The  tirst  St.  Enoch's  (,'hurch  was  taken  down,  and  the  present 
structure  was  erected,  in  1827.  The  old  steeple  was,  however, 
allowed  to  renmiii.  In  the  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
lioiiwc  built  by  (Junninyhnm  of  Lainahaw,  in  Queen  Sfcreet,  was 
sold  to  the  committee  of  the  new  Exchange  company.  The 
inansion-honsc  was  not  taken  down,  but  it  was  converted  into 
offices,  and  the  present  handsome  buildings  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change wero  formed  by  the  construction  of  the  portico  in  front 
of  ('uniiingham's  old  dwelling,  and  the  erection  of  the  large  room 
or  hall,  wliere  now  "the  mei-chants  most  do  congregate,"  on  a 
portion  of  ground  previouslj'  used  for  garden  purposes.  It  was 
opened  on  3rd  September,  1829,  having  cost  altogether  about 
£50,000.  On  the  lOtb  of  Januar>',  1829.  during  morning  re- 
henr.sal,  the  tlietitre  in  Queen  Street  was  burned  to  the  ground- 
It  imd  seen  many  merry  nights,  not  the  least  noteworthy  being 
on  the  18th  September,  1818,  when  gas  was  first  introduced  inli 
it.     No  one  was  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  building. 

Within  the  next  few  j'ears  little  of  purely  local  interest  occur- 
red. J.  B.  Neilson,  a  man  of  considei-able  scientific  attainments, 
and  engineer  of  the  Glasgow  Giis  Works,  made  himself  quite  a 
reputation  by  having,  in  1827,  conceived  the  idea  of  heating  the 
air  before  injecting  it  into  blast  furnaces.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  air  forced  into  the  furnaces  had  been  cold,  with  the  result 
that  the  process  of  smelting  was  slow  and  costly ;  but  a  trial  of 
Neilson's  discovery  at  Clyde  Iron  Works  two  years  later  demon- 
strated its  value,  and,  having  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  process, 
it  is  said  the  patentee  and  his  partners  realised  a  handsome 
fortune  by  it  The  iron  trade  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
invention.  John  Leith,  a  wealthy  citizen,  bequeathed  £6,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Blind  Asylum,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
himself  wa5i  a  sufferer  from  partial  blindness.  A  public  subscrip- 
tion was  made  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  Castle  Street, 
and  they  wore  opened  in  1828.  In  1830  the  revenue  of  the  river 
and  harbour  amounted  to  £20,296,  18s.  6d.;  and  the  customs 
dues  collected  at  Glasgow  for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1830, 
amounted  to  £.59,013,  I7a.  3d.  There  were  then  owned  in  Glas- 
gow 217  vessels,  with  an  r^regate  measurement  of  39,432  tons. 
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During  the  year  1829-30  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  passed 
through  the  harbour  was  718,536  tons,  of  which  no  less  than 
627,570  were  of  Bteani  shipping.  Another  Police  Act  bad  been 
obtained  in  the  course  of  1830,  under  which  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates'  and  the  Dean  of  Guild  Courts 
were  extended  over  the  lands  of  Blytbswood ;  and  the  annexed 
territories  were  divided  into  nine  wards,  each  to  return  one 
general  and  two  resident  commissioners.  By  this  time  the 
police  force  consisted  of  alwut  150  men ;  there  were  1,460  street 
lamp!!,  eight  weighing  machines,  and  seven  fire-engines. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the  promotion  of  railway 
schemes,  not  so  much  for  the  accommodation  of  passenger  traffic 
as  for  tho  conveyance  of  minerals,  fiom  inland  places  to  river 
and  sea-ports.  An  immense  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in 
the  various  projects,  and  Parliament  was  kept  busy  sanctioning 
the  proposals  of  the  multifarious  companies  which  sprang  up. 
The  first  Scotch  railway,  or  what  would  in  these  days  be  better 
denominated  as  a  tramway,  was  sanctioned  in  1808,  for  con- 
struction between  Kilmarnock  and  Troon.  It  was  nearly  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal,  limestone, 
and  other  produce  of  his  Ayrshire  estates  to  the  port  of  Troon, 
In  1810,  again,  there  was  n  proposal  made  for  the  construction 
of  »  railway  between  Glasgow  and  Berwick,  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  The  Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  Railway  Compiiny 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1824,  with  a 
capital  of  £25,000.  It  also  was  intended  for  mineral  traffic. 
Within  the  few  following  yeai-s  there  was  quite  a  speculative 
panic  in  relation  to  railway  matters,  and  in  1825  a  large  number 
of  bills  passed  Parliament.  The  Garnkirk  and  GI)i.igow  Railway, 
for  coal  and  passengers,  was  authorised  in  182G,  with  a  capital 
of  £169,193,  The  distance  of  the  line  was  fully  eight  miles,  and 
the  Glasgow  station  was  at  St,  RoUox.  Between  tnree  and  four 
years  after  the  act  was  obtained  the  line  was  opened,  having  cost 
about  .£140,000.  There  was  sanctioned,  in  1827,  the  Johnstone 
and  Ardi-ossan  Railway,  fully  twenty-two  miles,  for  coal  and 
passengers,  and  a  proposed  capital  of  £106,066;  and,  in  ia2&, 
the  Wishaw  and  Coltness  Railway,  thirteen  miles,  for  minerals, 
&A,  vith  a  capital  of  £160,000. 
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CHAPTER     L. 

(CinCA  A.D.  1830.) 


Progress  ofUte  University — Eirkman  Fiiday — WHliam  Motker- 
weU — John  Donald  Oarrick — Dr.  James  CUland — Thomtu 
Campbell — John  Gibson  Lockhart—Tfiomas  Hamilton,  Jamea 

Graftatne,  and  Sir  Tliomaa  Mitnro,  Bart. 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  niaeteenth  century  and  tiie  ye>r 
1830  tive  profeHsonihips  had  been  endowed  by  the  Qoveroment 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Olasgow.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  previoos  ce&tmy 
thirteen  professors,  with  the  principal,  composing  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  college.  Those  that  have  been  mentioned  are  called 
college  professors,  in  contradistinction  to  the  occupants  of  the 
rhairs  founded  within  the  past  eighty  years,  vho  are  termed 
rcgius  professoi-s.  The  professorship  of  Natural  Histoir  w*a 
founded  in  1807  by  King  George  III.;  the  profesaor^p  of 
Surgeiy  by  the  Crown  in  1815  ;  the  professorship  of  Midwifery 
by  Geoi^e  III.  in  1815 ;  the  lectureship  on  Chemistry,  founded 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullcn  in  1740,  was  erected  into  a  pro- 
fessorship under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  1817;  and  the 
professoi-sliip  of  Botany  was  founded  in  1818,  also  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
century  the  Lord  Rectorship  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  country,  and  among  them  were  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Henry  Brougham,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, and  Henrj-  Petty,  Marcjuia  of  Lansdowne,  Within  the  same 
period  the  degree  of  B.A.  had  been  conferred  upon  46  persons ; 
M.A.,  710 ;  D.D.,  15  ;  LL.D.,  17 ;  B.L.,  4 ;  M.S..  234 ;  and  M.D.. 
414.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  univeisty  was 
gradually  increasing,  and  in  1830  amounted  to  about  1,000. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  biographical  sketches 
of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  men  connected  in  Tarioos  ways 
with  Glasgow  about  this  period. 

Kirkman  Finlay,  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  able  men  con- 
nected with  the  public  affairs  of  Gla^ow  for  the  first  two 
decades  of  this  century,  was  born  in  the  city  in  the  year  177S, 
His  father  was  James  Finlay,  the  founder  of  an  eminent  firm  of 
merchants.  Having  been  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  and 
the  University,  and  having  travelled  on  the  Continent,  Finlay 
began  buainess  in  Glasgow,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
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OU8  of  its  merchaQts.     He  was  a  farsecin^  an 
hia  talents  ao  commended  tbemselTes  to  liis  l 
in  1812  he  was  made  lord  provost,  and  a  f( 
tie  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  tl 
of  burgha.    It  bas  already  been  seen  that  it 
to  hia  efforts  that  the  monopoly  of  the  East  I 
broken  down,  and  Hindostan  opened  up  fret 
merce.     Hia  firm  was  the  first  to  take  advant 
by  aending  a  vessel  of  GOO  tons  burden,  1» 
manufactures,  to  that  far-off  country.       Wl 
Finlay  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem 
Canning,  and  his  opinions  on  the  freedom 
quently  quoted  by  these  stateamen.     In  the 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  whicl 
a  year.     Afterwards  he  retired  from  public  li 
his  estate  at  Castle-Toward,  where  he  died 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  commerce  < 
wider  basis  which  it  took  after  the  collapse  of 
through  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

Another  native  of  Glasgow,  at  this  period  ai 
the  concerns  of  life,  was  William  Motherwe' 
abilities  have  embalmed  his  memory  to  the 
Motherwell  was  bom  in  the  city  on  the  13 
and  was  descended  from  a  well-to-do  Stirling) 
received  a  good  education,  and  adopted  the 
being  at  the  ^e  of  twenty-one  appointed  sherj 
Paisley.  His  first  great  literary  effort  was  au  ( 
of  Benfrewshire,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  s( 
Paisley  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  The  Harp 
In  1827,  Motherwell  again  appeared  before  th 
of  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  a  work  i 
no  little  fame.  After  having  edited  a  Pai^ 
newspaper  for  two  years,  he,  in  1830,  becai 
Qlaxgow  Courier,  also  a  Conservative  journal, 
it  with  spirit  and  talent  through  the  Tory  tro 
Keform  period.  Notwithstanding  the  nec^sait; 
engage  in  active  political  discussion,  he  found 
more  congenial  studies  of  poetry  and  antiquitiej 
tive  and  laical,  from  his  pen,  were  publial 
two  years  later  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  1 
edited  a  five-volume  edition  of  Burns'  work 
notes  to  this  latter  work  are  most  valuable. 
UDonnt  of  fugitive  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  ■ 
hefote  the  public  in  a  variety  of  ways.  On  tl 
1835,  he  died  firem  the  effects  of  an  apoplecti 
interred  in  the  Glasgow  Necropolis,  where  a 
stone  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.     Thia  : 
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refer  criticaUv  to  Motberwell's  i^Qias  and  talent — they  vere 
fully  and  highly  appreciated  by  Hia  contemporaries,  and  a  later 
generation  has  endorsed  their  verdict. 

John  Donald  Carrick  was  born  in  humble  circumstances  in 
Glasgow  in  April,  1787,  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  city  architect, 
from  whom  he  ran  away,  and,  with  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
he  walked  to  London  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  English  metropolis. 
After  having  a  somewhnt  precarious  existence  for  two  years, 
Carrick,  in  1809,  became  connected  with  a  firm  engaged  in  business 
with  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  He  returned  tonia  native  city 
in  ISIl,  and  started  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  china  and 
stoneware  merchant  in  Hutcheson  Street.  While  so  employed 
he  gave  way  to  the  study  of  ancient  Scottish  literature ;  and  in 
1826  he  wrote  for  Constdble's  Miscellany  a  two-volume  Life  xyf 
Sir  William  Wallace.  This  effort  brought  Carrick  into  notice 
as  a  literary  man,  and  as  it  was  appreciated  by  the  public  he 
devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  literaiy  pursuits.  An 
extract  from  his  Life  of  Wallace,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Bell  o'  tlie  Brae,  will  be  found  at  page  4i2  of  this  history ; 
and  it  need  only  be  added  that  it  is  esteemed  as  being  the  b^t 
record  of  the  career  of  the  Scottish  hero,  freed  from  the  fables 
which  have  clustered  round  bis  memory,  lie  afterwards  becsnae 
contributor  to  several  Glasgow  periodicals ;  and  some  of  his 
humorous  songs  and  poetical  scraps  were  published  in  David 
Robertson's  Whistle  Binkie.  He  was  for  a  time  a  sub-editor 
on  the  staff  of  the  Scots  Times,  a  Glasgow  newspaper ;  and  sub- 
sequently he  occupied  the  editorial  chaira  of  the  Ferth  Advertiser 
and  the  Eilmamoch  Journal.  In  1835,  he  projected  and  edited 
the  first  edition  of  the  Laird  of  Logan.  Carrick  died  in  August, 
1837,  and  was  buried  in  the  High  Kirk  yard. 

One  of  the  mojt  prominent  citizens  of  Glasgow  at  this  time 
was  James  Cleland,  the  superintendent  of  public  works.  He 
was  bom  in  January,  1770,  in  the  city  of  wnich  he  afterwards 
became  the  annalist.  His  father  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and  the 
son,  when  he  had  reached  the  proper  a^e,  was  apprenticed  to  that 
trade.  Cleland,  in  1789,  went  to  London  to  commence  life  as  a 
journeyman,  and  after  a  residence  there  for  two  years  he  returned 
to  Glasgow,  entering  then  into  partnership  with  his  father.  The 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  works  became  vacant  in  1814, 
and  to  it  Cleland  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council.  Here 
he  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  routine  of  his 
office ;  but  he  combined  with  hia  every-day  business  a  study  of 
the  histoiy  of  his  native  city.  Two  yearsafter  his  appointment, 
he  published,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  his  AnTuda  of  Glasgow,  a 
work  most  carefully  prepared,  and  forming  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  history  of  the  city  then  published.  His  love  for 
figures  was  shown  in  the  elaborate  stat^tica  which  are  now  the 
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most  valuable  part  of  the  volumes;  and  his  account  of  the 
various  public  institutions,  as  they  then  existed,  is  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  A  year  hiter,  in  1817,  Cleland  iRsiied  an 
abridgment  of  the  Annala;  and  in  1820,  his  RUe  ami  Progreea 
of  ike  City  of  Olaagow  was  published.  In  the  years  1821  and 
1831,  Cleland  was  appointed  by  Government  as  census-taker  for 
Glasgow;  and  from  1820  until  1834  he  yearly  drew  up  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  the  Town  Council.  In  both  these  connections 
he  obtained  hi^  commendation  for  his  statistical  ability.  During 
his  official  connection  with  the  city  he  publuihed  several 
pamphlets  bearing  upon  its  history  and  statistics,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  many  public  movements.  It  was  from  his  design 
that  the  Bazaar  in  Candleriggs  was  constructed,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  monuments  of  his  industry  throughout  Glasgow. 
After  having  held  the  post  of  superintendent  of  works  for 
twenty  years,  Cleland,  in  1834,  retired  into  private  life,  and  was 
presented  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  tangible  token  of  their 
esteem.  The  university  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary' 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  was  a  member  or  fellow  of  various 
statistical  and  antiquarian  societies.  He  died  ,on  the  14th 
October,  1840,  after  a  long  illness.  Dr.  Cleland's  descendants 
still  hold  a  high  place  in  Glasgow,  perha^  the  most  prominent 
of  them  being  his  two  grandsons,  Mr  John  Bums  of  Castle- 
Wemyss,  the  chairman  of  the  Cunai'd  Line  of  steamships,  and 
Mr,  •>.  Cleland  Bums. 

Thomas  Campbell,  one  of  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  was  bom 
in  1777,  in  the  High  Street ;  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  and  the  University,  distinguishing  himself  particularly 
in  classical  studies.  His  poem,  The  Fl«i8urea  of  Hope,  was 
published  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  but  his 
removal  from  Glasgow  in  early  life,  and  the  fact  that  the  stoiy 
of  his  career  has  been  so  well  told  in  other  works,  preclude  the 
necessity  for  any  detailed  recoi'd  in  these  pages.  Campbell 
became  Lord  Hector  of  the  University  in  1826,  and  then  de- 
livered a  highly  polished  and  instmctive  address  to  the  students. 

John  Gil»on  Lockhart  was  similarly  circumstanced  to  Camp- 
bell in  regard  to  Glasgow.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Lockhart, 
minister  of  the  College  Church,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  in 
1795.  At  the  university  he  took  the  Snell  Scholarship,  and  was 
sent  as  an  exhibitioner  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Afterwards, 
in  1816,  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Mr ;  and  four  years  later 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  His  was  an  active 
literary  life,  and  besides  the  publication  of  several  works  of  con- 
siderable note,  he  acted  for  many  years  as  editor  of  the  Quart^y 
Bevivw.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  biography 
of  bis  illastrions  bther-in-law,  the  wizard  of  Scottish  romance. 
He  tended  oat  of  Glasgow  the  greater  part  of  hia  life. 
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Several  other  natives  of  Glasgow,  who  lived  about  this  period, 
made  themselves  noteworthy  by  their  literary  talent  Thomas 
HamiltoQ,  son  of  a  city  merchant,  published,  in  1827,  the  well- 
known  novel  of  Cyril  Thornton.  His  other  works  were  AnncUa 
of  tiie  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  Men  and  Manners  i/n  America. 
The  author  uf  Tlte  Sabbath,  James  Grahame,  wms  bom  in 
Glasgow  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  but  he 
lemoved  in  early  life  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet.  The  work  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  reste 
was  published  in  ISOi.  Sir  Thomas  Uunro,  Bart,  a  distinguished 
Indian  soldier,  was  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  merchant  He  was 
born  in  the  city  in  1761,  and  after  having  been  educated  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  joined  the  East  India  Company's  forces 
at  Madras,  rising  rapidly  from  the  ranks.  In  1829,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Madras  with  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
luid  to  the  honour  uf  K.C.B.,  conferred  upon  him  in  1819,  thoKe 
was  added,  in  182,5,  the  still  higher  rank  of  baronet 
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An  Old  Glasgow  Election — Local  Statistics^Glasgow  and 
the  Reform  Bill— The  City  First  Seiids  Two  Members  to 
Parliament — Miinicipal  Reform — The  Necropolis  Opened — 
Broomidav}  Bridge  Rebuilt — Earl  Durham  and  Sir  Itt^)ert 
Peel  in  Glafgow — Steamboat  Traffic  on  the  Clyde — Gotto7i~ 
SphiTters'  Riots — Joint-Stock  Banks  Establixfied  in  Glaaffow. 

KiNa  George  IV.  died  on  the  26tb  June,  1830,  and  the  event 
caused,  among  other  things,  a  geneml  election.  It  has  previously 
been  indicated  that  Glaagow  wa«  one  of  four  burghs  who  returned 
a  member  to  Parliament,  and  as  this  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  close-burgh  system  was  worked  in  Glasgow.it  may  nob  be 
uninteresting  to  refer  with  some  little  detail  to  it  The  burghs  were 
Glasgow,  Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  £ach  ol  these 
places  had  a  vote  in  this  way : — The  respective  town  councils 
appointed  a  representative  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
other  three,  and  these  four  men  were  the  actual  voting  parties. 
Of  course,  there  was  frequently  in  each  council  a  determined 
contest  as  to  who  should  be  deputed  to  perform  this  duty,  and 
on  the  ixisult  of  that  preliminary  skirmish  the  issue  of  Hit 
election  often  depended.     In  rotation,  each  of  the  burghs  became 
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the  retumii^  but^b ;  and  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  eqaal 
division  of  tbe  representatives— two  voting  for  one  man  and  two 
for  another — it  was  the  privilege  of  the  representative  of  the 
returning  burgh  to  have  tbe  casting  vote.  Tbe  people,  while 
the  most  interested  parties,  had  no  hand  in  the  election ;  for  it 
moat  be  remembered  that  each  council  was  elected  from  the 
bargess  class  by  the  retiring  conncil;  these  men  had  the  election 
of  the  representative ;  and'the  representatives  of  the  four  burghs 
voted  for  tbe  member  of  Parliament.  It  was  for  the  abolition 
of  this  system  that  the  reformers  had  demanded,  and  it  was  in 
this  connection  that  many  of  them  were  brought  to  the  scaffiild. 
These  stirring  times  were  now  past,  and  the  agitation  had 
assumed  such  a  formidable  appearance,  that  the  favourers  of 
the  close-burgh  system  were  begiuning  to  see  that  tbe  reform 
could  not  be  long  put  off.  Some  of  the  moat  prominent  men  in 
the  kingdom  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  reformers ;  and  the 
gi'eat  Reform  Bill  was  in  the  process  of  incubation. 

It  happened  that  this  year,  1830,  Glasgow  was  the  returning 
burgh,  and  it  was  felt  by  both  political  parties  that  a  great  de^ 
depended  upon  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  representative 
of  the  Glalsgow  Town  Council.  The  camlidates  who  came 
forward  were  Archibald  Campbell  of  Blythswood,  Conservative, 
and  Kirkman  Finlay,  Liberal  Campbell  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  seat  from  1826,  and  he  bad  held  it  in  1806  and  1807,  but 
Finlay  obtained  it  in  1812  and  1819.  Both  these  gentlemen 
sent  letters  to  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  each  expressing  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  honoured  with  the  support  of  that 
illnstrioua  body.  The  preliminary  contest  now  became  quite 
exeiting.  Lord  Provost  Garden,  a  son-in-law  of  Henry  MonteiUi 
of  Carataira,  was  a  Conservative,  and  consequently  a  supporter 
of  Campbell;  while  Bailie  Robertson  was  a  Liberal,  and  favoured 
Finlay.  They  were  put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  repie- 
Bentative,  and,  afler  a  vote,  it  was  found  that  the  councillorB 
were  equally  divided.  The  lord  provost  had  the  casting  vote, 
and  he  gave  it  for  himself.  On  the  23rd  August,  tbe  represeit- 
tatives  met  in  the  Justiciary  Court  Hall  at  the  Green,  t»A. 
again  there  was  a  tie,  Gla^ow  and  Renfrew  voting  for  Campbell, 
and  Dumbarton  and  Rut£erglen  for  Finlay.  T^e  casting  vote 
fell  to  Lord  Provost  Garden,  and,  of  course,  he  gave  it  for 
CampbelL  Bailie  Robertson  came  forward  in  front  of  the  crowd 
which  had  assembled  in  the  ball,  and  protested  that  he  was  the 
legal  del^ate  for  Glasgow,  and  he  insisted  upon  voting  for 
Finlay.  The  towit«lerks  returned  Campbell  as  having  oeen 
duly  elected.  Finlay  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  but 
the  Rtfliamentary  Committee  on  Election  Petitions  confirmed 
^e  decision  of  tbe  town-derka. 

Another  political  evoit  of  1830,  was  the  down&ll  of  the 
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Wellington  cabinet,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Beform 
Oovemment  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey, 

But  leaving  political  matters,  and  their  effect  on  Glasgow,  for 
a  short  time,  it  will  he  well  to  tiim  and  see  what  progress  the 
city  had  been  making  during  the  Insb  decade.  The  populatioD 
was  found  by  the  census  of  1831  to  be  203,42G,  an  increase  of 
d3,S83  over  the  numbers  for  1821  ;  and  the  Parliamentary  con- 
stituency numbered  8,783,  while  the  municipal  constituency 
was  6,500.  The  revenue  of  the  Clyde  Trustees  in  1830 
amounted  to  ,£20,296,  ISs.  6d.,  against  iG,328,  ISs.  lOd.  ten 
years  previously.  The  number  of  vessels  owned  at  Glasgow 
in  the  same  year  was  217,  representing  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  39,432  tons — an  increase  over  1820  of  thirty-one  vess^ 
and  18,343  tons.  For  the  year  1830-31,  the  total  number  of 
arrivals  and  departures  entered  in  the  harbour  books  was  ]  1,342, 
equal  to  an  abrogate  of  732.327  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  4,005 
were  sailing,  with  a  tonnage  of  180,576  tons,  and  7,537  were 
steam,  of  the  aggregate  of  545,751  tons — making,  as  already 
stated,  11,54<3  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  732,327  tons.  The 
amount  of  customs  dues  collected  at  Glasgow  for  the  year  ended 
5th  January,  1831,  was  £72,053,  17s.  4d.,  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  exports  was  £202,038.  The  length  of  the  quays  at  the 
Broomielaw  was  1,543  yards,  and  the  water  area  of  the  harbour 
was  fourteen  acres,  both  having  doubled  within  ten  years. 

The  city  was  extending  itself  rapidly,  and  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  commercial  centre.  Trade  was  increasing, 
and  in  particular  coal  was  coming  into  greater  prominence  for 
export  purposes.  To  enable  a  more  speedy  means  of  transit,  two 
new  railways  were  promoted — the  Pollok  and  Govan  Railway 
Co.,  in  1830,  tor  the  conveyance  of  coal,  with  a  capital  of 
£06,000 ;  and  the  Rutherglen  Railway  Co.,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  Numerous  other  commereial 
schemes  were  set  afoot,  and  the  entciprise  of  its  merchants  was 
ejecting  most  remarkable  and  extensive  changes  on  the  outward 
appearance  and  social  condition  of  Glasgow.  Houses  were  being 
bailt  in  all  directions,  and  the  suburbs  of  Anderston  and  Bridge- 
ton,  which  a  shoi-t  time  before  were  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
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and  in  commoD  with  the  rest  of  the  burghs  in  the  cdnntry,  the 
franchise  was  to  he  possessed  by  all  male  householdeis  paying;  an 
annual  rent  of  £10.  When  the  news  of  this  motion  from  the 
Qovenimeot  reaped  Glasgow,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest 
jubilation,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  Glasgow  Ckronide 
of  Friday,  4th  March,  1831,  will  show: — "At  the  hour  of  the 
"London  mail's  arrival  yesterday  afternoon,  both  the  Exchanges 
[the  one  at  the  Tontine  and  the  Boyal  Exchange  in  Queen 
Street]  were  throned  with  people  anxiously  awaiting  for  the 
intelligence  respecting  Parliamentary  reform.  In  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  Mr.  David  Bell,  the  secretary,  mounted  a  table 
properly  situated  for  the  purpose,  and  read  the  principal  parts 
of  Lord  John  Bussell's  speech  from  the  London  Sun.  news- 
paper, surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  gentlemen,  who  repeatedly 
chtered  the  announcements  made  in  the  speech,  particularly 
these  regarding  Scotland,  and  especially  the  extension  of 
the  representation  to  Glasgow.  Mr.  Alison,  the  keeper  of  the 
exchange,  who  took  the  trouble  of  counting  them,  found 
the  number  present  to  he  about  000.  In  the  Tontine  coffee- 
roo3i  at  the  Cross,  the  principal  mrts  of  the  speech  were  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie."  A  few  days 
later  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  Justiciary  Court  Hiul, 
and  Bobert  Qrahame,  Professor  Milne,  James  Oswald  of  Shield- 
hall  Colin  Dunlop,  James  Lumsden,  and  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  the 
Professor  of  Greeii  in  the  University,  having  delivered  speeches 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  it  was  agreed  to  petition  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  Parliamentary 
reform  proposed  by  the  Government ;  ana  an  address  was  drawn 
up  for  presentation  to  the  king,  beseecliing  his  majesty,  "  in  this 
momentous  crisis,  to  use  every  constitutional  means  for  securing 
the  adoption  of  tlie  measure,  as  one  on  which  the  salvation  of  the 
country  depends."  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  bill  were  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Merchants'  House,  the  Faculty 
of  Procurators,  and  other  public  bodies.  The  second  reading  was 
gained  by  a  majority  of  one,  hut  that  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  21st  March,  Glasgow  was  more  jubilant  than 
ever  when  the  news  arrived.  Bells  were  rung,  and  at  the 
requisition  of  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  citizens.  Provost 
Duglish,  father  of  the  late  M.P.,  agreed  to  permit  an  illumination 
of  the  city  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  28th  March.  On  that 
evening  Glasgow  was  gay.  Flags  were  flying  in  every  street, 
hghts  were  in  every  window,  and  several  houses  had  designs  in 
gas  in  front  of  them.  The  house  of  Provost  Dalglish  in  St. 
Vincent  Place  had  in  front  of  it  a  device  by  which  the  words 
"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  "  were  dispUyed  hy  means  of  gas,  while 
the  background  was  filled  with  variegated  lamps.  A  dinner, 
attended  by  the  leaders  of  the  community,  was  served  in  the 
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Royal  Exeliange  Taveni,  and  toasts  to  the  cause  o£  reforiD,  and 
to  the  rtfunuers,  were  euthiisiastically  honoured.  The  passage 
of  tlie  Bill  was,  bowever,  dekyod  in  coioiiiittce,  and  the  connt^' 
became  restle.ss.  On  the  Sth  of  September,  1831^ — the  coroni- 
tion  day  of  William  IV.,  and  Ids  consort.  Queen  Adelaide — "i 
magnificent  procession  of  all  the  trades  in  the  city  of  GlasgC'W, 
witliuut  exception,  took  place,  and  walked  with  their  countless 
emblems.  Hags,  and  banners,  through  the  principal  streets  tod 
the  Green  of  Glasgow,  where,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  they  set 
up  their  shouts  for  Reform — the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nouing 
but  the  Bill.  The  da.y  was  remarkably  fine.  It  was  computed 
that  there  were  at  least  150,000  human  lie ings  congregated  in 
that  procession  when  it  reached  the  Green  of  Glasgow.  Certaiily 
it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  imposing  assemblages  erer 
witnessed  in  this  city"  (Mackenzie's  Reminiscences,  VoL  II, pt 
256).  The  Glasgow  Political  Union  was  afterwards  formed,  vith 
Peter  Mackenzie  as  its  secietarj-,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Ml, 
which  passed  the  Commons  on  the  22na  of  September,  b/  i 
majority  of  100,  The  Lords  rejected  it  on  the  7th  Octtier 
following,  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  tremendius 
excitement.  In  Mai-ch,  1832,  the  Bill  again  passed  the  Lonr 
House,  and  on  this  occa.sion  the  Peers  accepted  it  by  a  majoritf 
of  nine,  but  they  made  such  amendments  on  it  that  E^l  Oef 
resigned.  A  great  demonstration  was  held  on  Glasgow  Qreei  ob 
the  12th  of  May,  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  lords;  vti 
as  the  whole  country  was  almost  at  the  point  of  rebellioD,  liul 
Grey  was  again  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  4th  June,  1832,  allowed  the  Bill  to  paaa  without  any 
mutilation. 

It  now  remained  for  the  enfranchised  inhabitants  of  Glasg)W 
to  exercise  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Refon 
Act.  The  first  electoi-al  roll  showed  that  7,024  persons  wtie 
entitled  to  vote.  Sheriif  Robinson  read  the  writ  on  the  17tbi)f 
December,  1832,  from  the  hustings  erected  in  front  of  4e 
Justiciary  Court,  at  the  Green,  te  an  immense  multitude.     Ss 

fentlemen  presented  themselves  as  candidates,  among  them  being 
ascph  Dixon  of  Little  Govan,  James  Ewing  of  Stiathleven,  Sr 
D.  K.  Sandford,  and  James  Oswald  of  Shieldhall.  A  thorou^ 
canvass  was  made  of  the  electors,  and  on  the  election  daj^ 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  18th  and  19th  of  December,  lO 
fewer  than  12,40o  votes  were  recorded,  showing  that  between 
6,000  and  7,000  electors  had  been  at  the  polL  The  result  wis 
that  Ewing  and  Oswald  were  elected  the  first  members  of  Par- 
liament for  Glasgow  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill -—a  most 
enviable  distinction.  Sandford  was  third,  while  Dixon  was  the 
least  successful  in  obtaining  the  suifrages  of  the  constituents 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  suburbs  of  Gorbals,  C^too,  and 
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AnderstoD,  were  included  within  the  Parliamentary  boundary  of 
the  city  at  this  time,  and  had  their  share  in  the  election,  but 
for  municipal  purposes  they  were  still  dbtinct  bamhs.  In  this 
way  ended  the  first  great  Beform  movement,  which  had  ^tated 
the  country  for  about  forty  years. 

The  first  Beform  Parliamcut  early  took  into  considemtion  the 
anomalies  of  the  close-burgh  system,  under  which  Town  Councils 
were  self-elected,  the  people  having  no  voice  in  the  matter.  In 
the  case  of  Glasgow,  as  nas  been  seen,  the  retiring  councillors 
elected  their  successors,  and  the  government  of  the  community 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Trades'  Houses,  who,  as  burgesses,  were  the  only  persons 
eligible  to  serve  on  the  Council.  Cleland  {Rise  and  Progress,  p. 
65)  states  that  in  1819  various  suggestions  had  been  made  as  to 
improvement  or  removal  of  this  "  obnoxious  system,"  but  none 
oi  these  involved  any  extension  of  the  burgh  franchise  to  the 
people.  After  reviewing,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  the  views 
given  forth  in  these  suggestions,  the  annalist  of  Glasgow  proceeds 
to  ^ve  his  own  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  who  should  be 
the  electors : — "  In  answering  this  important  question,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  any  scheme  bordering  on  a  general  poll,  or 
what  has  been  called  universal  suffrage,  would  never  answer  any 
good  end  in  a  great  manufacturing  town  like  Glasgow ;  on  the 
contrary,  anarchy  and  confusion  would  most  certainly  ensue. 
The  bui^esses,  who  are  the  legitimate  members  of  the  public 
bodies,  mcome  of  right  the  natural  electors  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries ;  but,  as  this  class  of  the  community  is  ioo  numerous 
to  have  all  an  immediate  voice  in  the  election  of  councillors  or 
magistrates,  the  number  should  be  restricted  by  certain  qualifi- 
cations "  {Rise  and  Progress,  p.  67).  Cleland's  somewhat  narrow 
opinions  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  feeling 
that  the  advocation  of  absolute  reform  was  not  favoured  by  those 
in  high  places ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  evident  that  the  question 
was  forcing  itself  upon  the  public  attention.  Alongside  the 
kindred  and  wider  matter  of  Parliamentary  reform,  that  of 
municipal  reform  gradually  assumed  such  dangerous  proportions 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  amendment  on  the  close-buigh  system.  By 
the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  Hie  other  question  was  admitted;  and  it  followed 
naturally  that  the  privileges  granted  the  people  in  respect  to  the- 
electioD  of  their  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  should 
also  be  conceded  them  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  Town 
Councils.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  August,  1833,  an  Act  "to- 
alter  and  amend  the  Laws  for  the  Election  of  Magistrates  and 
Councillors  of  Boyal  Bui;ghs  in  Scotland "  received  the  royal 
aasent.    Briefly  stated,  tola  Act  provided  that  all  who  were- 
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entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  in  royal  btin>li3  ia 
Scotlanii,  wei-a  also  qualified  to  vote  in  the  elections  -of  their 
Town  Council  and  Police  Board  representatives.  Under  this 
measure  Glasgow  was  divided  into  £ve  wards,  each  returning 
six  representatives,  and  these,  with  a  representative  each  from 
the  Merchants'  and  Trades'  Houses,  made  up  a  Council  of  thirty- 
two  members.  The  first  election  in  Glnsgow  under  the  new 
system  took  place  on  the  November  following  the  passing  of  tiie 
Act. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  genius  of  James  Watt,  and  of  the  benefit  he  had 
conferred  upon  the  nation,  by  the  erection  of  his  statue  in  George 
Square.  Chantrey  was  the  sculptor,  and  tho  statue  was  cast  id 
bronze,  while  the  pedestal  was  executed  in  Aberdeen  granite. 

The  Glasgow  Necropolis,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Molen- 
dinar  from  the  Cathedral,  was  opened  for  interments  in  May,  1833. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Fir  Park  as  being  the 
property  of  the  Merchants'  House ;  and  it  may  again  be  stated 
that  it  was  originally  known  as  Craig's  Park,  but  as  it  bad  been, 
in  the  beginnmg  of  the  eighteenth  century,  planted  with  fir 
trees,  it  was  re-named  Fir  Park,  a  name  which  still  applies  to  it. 
Increased  cemetery  accommodation  had  been  necessitated  through 
the  augmentation  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  conse- 
quent greater  mortality,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  as 
to  where  such  accommodation  could  be  found.  Dr.  John  Strang, 
City  Chamberlain — author  of  Glasgow  and  its  Clvhs,  and  Necro- 
polis  Glasguensia — speaks  of  the  Necropolis  in  the  following 
language: — "In  point  of  situation  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow  bears,  in  fuct,  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  of  Mount  IjOUis  [Fere  la  Chaise].  Its  surface,  like  it,  is 
broken  and  varied,  its  form  is  picturesque  and  romantic,  and  its 
position  appropriate  and  commanding.  It  is  already  beautified 
with  venerable  trees  and  young  shi'ubbery,  it  is  possessed  of 
several  winding  walks,  and  afibrds  from  almost  every  point  the 
most  splendid  views  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The 
singular  diversity,  too,  of  its  soil  and  substrata,  proclaims  it  to 
be  of  all  other  spots  the  most  eligible  for  a  cemetery ;  calculated, 
as  it  should  be,  for  every  species  of  sepulture,  and  suitable,  as  it 
is,  for  every  sort  of  sepulchral  ornament"  (JVeo-o.  G&wr^firt.,  p.  37). 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  across  the  Molen- 
dinar,  was  laid  by  Lord  Bean  of  Guild  Hutcheson,  on  the  18th 
October,  183.3.  It  has  a  span  of  GO  feet,  and  cost  il,240.  The 
estate  of  Wester  Cniigs,  including  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Necropolis,  had  been  purchased  by  the  Merchants'  House,  in 
1650,  from  Stuart  of  Minto,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money 
being  £1,291, 13s.  id. 

Broomielaw  Bridge,  erected  in  1768,  had  been  found  to  be 
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inadequate  for  the  traffic  reqairin^  to  cross  it^  and  the  Bndges 
IVustees  resolved  npon  its  removal  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  on  the  3rd  September,  1833,  James  Ewing,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  city,  laid  the  fouadation -stone  of  a  new 
bridge,  on  the  same  site,  with  full  masonic  honours.  This  struc- 
ture, which  still  exists,  is  cased  in  Aberdeen  Granite,  is  560  feet 
long,  GO  feet  wide,  and  is  carried  over  the  Clyde  on  seven  arches. 
It  cost  £34,000,  with  the  addition  of  £4,000  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  extra  ground ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
considered  one  of  the  widest  river  bridges  in  the  kingdom. 

Earl  Durham,  who  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  Reform 
Cabinet,  and  who  was  son-in-law  of  Earl  Qrey,  was  entertained 
to  a  banquet  in  Glasgow,  on  the  29th  October,  1834.  His 
lordship  was,  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  the  day,  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  thereafter  he  had  a  triumphal 
reception  from  the  crowds  lining  the  streets  on  the  i-oute  to  the 
pavUion  erected  for  the  occasion  in  front  of  the  High  School. 
About  1500  persons  were  present  at  the  banquet  The  earl 
spoke  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  refoiTn,  and  his  utterances 
were  of  so  much  moment,  that  three  London  newspapers  had 
representatives  present.  Another  event  of  1834  was  that,  on 
the  9tb  October  of  that  year,  the  ship  "Moantstewart"  arrived 
in  the  harbour  with  the  first  cargo  of  tea  direct  from  India  to 
Glasgow.  In  it  were  33  chests  and  402  boxes,  consigned 
from  Bombay  to  Messrs.  Jas,  Finlay  &  Co.,  and  John  Fleming 
of  Claremont. 

Great  progress  was  being  made  in  shipbuilding  on  the 
Clyde,  and  a  large  number  of  steamers  was  plying  on  the 
river.  On  the  24th  July,  1835,  however,  an  explosion  occurred 
on  board  the  "  Earl  Grey,"  a  steam  passenger  vessel,  which  was 
lying  at  Greenock  Pier  on  its  return  trip  from  Dunoon  to 
Glasgow.  Several  lives  were  lost  Within  the  nest  few  years 
numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  Clyde  fleet  of  steamers, 
and  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  trade  began  a  vigorous  infancy. 
In  1836,  the  engineer  to  the  Clyde  Trustees  reported  that  there 
was  then  a  depth  of  from  seven  to  eight  feet  of  water  at  the 
Broomielaw  when  the  tide  had  ebbed  ;  while  there  was  a  depth 
of  twelve  feet  at  neap,  and  tift«en  feet  at  spring  tides. 

Several  small  .savings  banks  were  meiged  in  the  National 
Security  Savings  Bank,  nhich  was  established  in  Glasgow  in 
1836.  The  congregatiou  of  the  Outer  High  Church,  which  had 
met  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  since  1 G48,  entered  St.  Paul's 
Church,  High  John  Street,  on  the  3rd  August,  183G,  thi.s  building 
having  been  erected  by  the  Town  Council  ftr  their  accommodation. 

Glasgow  was  visited  by  the  distinguished  statesman.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  year  1837-  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
winter  session  of  183G-7.  the  students  at  the  univennty  had  the 
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Sriviloge  of  electing  a  gentleman  to  fill  the  chair  of  Lnd 
«ctor.  After  Lansdowne's  demission  of  office,  Henry  Cockbarn 
held  the  post  for  three  yeai-s,  and  in  1831  he  was  succeeded  faj 
Lord  Stanley,  bettor  known  to  this  generation  as  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  and  father  of  the  present  peer  of  that  name.  Stanlej 
remained  in  the  position  tor  two  years.  On  his  retiral,  9n 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  John  Campbell,  M.P.,  were  put  in  nomin*- 
tion  for  the  post;  bnt  the  former  had  a  majority  in  three 
nations,  and  he  wits  accordingly  declared  elected.  When  the 
result  of  the  cont4.'st  was  known  in  the  city,  a  committee  of  Uk 
principal  merchants  was  formed  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
banquet  to  Sir  Robert,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  in  Gla^» 
to  deliver  his  inaugiii-al  addi'es.s.  It  wns  also  proposed  that  he 
should  be  presented  with  a  burgess  ticket,  and  the  Town  Coonol 
was  approached  on  the  subject,  but  they  ungraciously  declioed 
to  move  in  the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  Peel  was  a  Tory.  The 
obstacle  was  surmounted  liy  the  Conservative  operativea  of  the 
city  purchasing  the  freedom  for  him.  On  the  11th  Jannarj, 
1837,  Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  before  his  constituents  &r 
installation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  he  delivered  ■■ 
address  dealing  particularly  with  the  value  of  the  study  of  ilw 
Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Three  days  later,  the  Lord  Rector 
was  entertained  to  a  banquet,  at  which  upwards  of  thrae 
thousand  pei-sons  were  present;  and  at  it  he  was  presented 
with  the  burgess  ticket,  in  a  silver  box.  During  his  stay  in 
Glasgow  he  was  greatly  feted. 

In  May,  1837,  the  Paisley  and  Renfrew  Railway  was  c^iened 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  the  former  place  to  the 
pier  of  Renfrew.  The  company  wrought  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained  in  1835.  The  length  of  the  line  ww 
three  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  the  authorised  capital  *»* 
£33.000. 

The  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  Established  Choidi 
was  erected  at  Dundas  Vale,  at  what  ia  now  the  junction  » 
Garscube  and  New  City  Roads  with  Cowcaddens,  in  1837,  »* 
a  cost  of  J15,000.  About  ten  years  before,  a.  model  acho* 
had  been  instituted  in  the  city,  and  it  had  been  bo  aacoeesAu 
in  its  operations  that  these  permanent  premises  were  erected 
for  its  accommodation.  A  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scutt,  hy 
Ritchie,  was  placed  this  year,  on  a  Grecian  column  designed  ^ 
Rhind,  in  George  Square.  It  is  80  feet  high,  and  was  the  fiw* 
monument  erected  in  honour  of  Scotland's  greatest  romancisi 

The  Govan  Iron  Works,  now  so  prominent  a  feature,  esped^y 
after  nightfall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  were  commenew 
about  this  time  by  William  Dixon.  They  were  ori^jiallf 
intended  to  contain  eight  blast  furnaces. 

Riots  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  in  Glasgow  in  1837.    Uore 
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inoDey  was  wanted  by  the  cotton-spinDers,  and 
on  strike.  The  employeis  brought  men  from  t 
the  operatives  banded  together  to  prevent  thei 
tinuing  at  vork.  In  the  course  of  the  opemtioc 
a  man  yns  shot  in  Anderston,  mills  were  wrecki 
time  a  reign  of  terror  existed.  Several  of  the 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  High  Coi 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and,  being  found  gi  i 
sported  for  five  years. 

By  1839,  new  railways  in  the  city  and  nei; 
been  commenced ;  the  river  at  the  harbour  hafl 
and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city   was 
augmented.     Some  progress  had  been  made  in    : 
Ola^w  Union  Bank,  afterwards  the  Union  Bf 
was  founded  in  1830 ;  the  Western  Bank  of  So 
the  Clydesdale  Bank  in  183S  ;  and  the  City  of   i 
in   1839.     All   these   establishments  were   on     I 
principle,  the  previous  banks  native  to  Glasgc  ' 
private  conoenis. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

(A.D.    1S40  TO   A.D.    IS4S.) 

Sigh^ill  Cemetery — Openitig  of  RnMvxiy  Com 
tween  Glasgow  and  Oreenock — The  Edinbur^  i 
Saiiway — The  Effects  of  the  Disruption  in  6li  ■ 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  City — Ere  i 
Buildings — Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingl  ■ 
Sxteimon  and  Reform — Removal  of  the  Old  ( 

The  year  1840  was  a  busy  one  in  Glasgow, 
progress  many  schemes  of  importance  in  relation  . 
either  inaugurated  or  completed. 

Cemetery  accommodation  was  still  too  limited 
necessities  of  Glasgow,  and  a  joint-stock  compa  i 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  accommodatior 
Sighthill  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Jonatbn 
Glasgow  merchant,  ^vbo,  on  his  death,  had  bequ 
the  magistrates  of  Forres,  for  the  endowment  of  ; 
place,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  The  new  cc 
these  lands  from  the  magistrates.  The  pureba: 
f(Hiy-six  imperial  acres,  but  at  firat  only  twelve 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.    The  first  intenne 
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took  place  od  the  24th  April,  1840.  Writing  seven  years  after 
the  opening  uf  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Pagan  speaks  quite  enthusiasU- 
cally  of  the  view  to  be  had  from  it;  and  as  hia  remarks  conjure  up 
a  vision  very  different  from  anything  that  can  now  be  seen,  they 
may  be  reproduced  here.  Pagan  {Hist  Qlaa.,  p.  166)  says  th^ 
Sightbill  "  received  its  nnme  from  Mr.  Archibald  Ewing  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  who  was  then  its  proprietor,  and  tbc 
title  well  beseems  it^  It  is  situated  on  the  KirtdntUlocb  road, 
near  St.  Rolloii,  and  within  one  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Cross 
of  Glasgow ;  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  rising  about  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  thus  the  highest  ground  in  the 
royalty  of  Glas";ow,  and  presents  a  view  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  panoramic  kind.  On  a  clear  day,  the  naked  eye  takes  in,  to 
the  north,  the  Cowlairs  Station  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway,  the  village  of  Springburn,  the  imposing  range  of  the 
Campsie  and  Kilpatrick  nilla,  the  outlines  of  Benlomond  and 
Senledi,  and,  with  the  glass,  may  be  distinctly  seen  the  peaks  of 
Benvenue  and  the  lofty  Ben  Nevis,  To  the  east  we  have  the 
line  of  the  Glasgow  and  Gamkirk  Railway,  the  town  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  red  steeple  of  Bothwcll,  and  the  flowery  village  around, 
with  a  sweep,  including  the  varied  beauties  of  the  Upper  Vale  of 
Clyde,  and  extending  to  fully  thirty  miles.  On  the  south  ^e 
have  the  best  view  of  the  St  Rollox  stalk  which  we  have  seen 
from  any  point,  along  with  the  Cathedral,  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  city,  the  braes  of  Cathkin  and  Castlemilk,  and  the  summit  of 
the  far-famed  Tinto.  The  southern  view  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole,  for,  amongst  other  prominent  objects,  the 
eye  takes  in  the  inclined  plane  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rul- 
way,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  Union  Canal,  Port- 
Ikmdas,  Cowcaddens,  the  New  Town,  the  Broomielaw,  the  new- 
Observatory,  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Gartnavel,  the  Partick  mills, 
the  steeples  of  Paisley,  the  chimneys  of  Johnstone  and  Neilston, 
Neilaton  Pad,  the  serrated  peaks  of  Goatfell  in  Arran,  and  the 
frowning  range  of  the  Argyllshire  hills.  Indeed,  there  are  spread 
oat  before  us  portions,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  thirteen  of  the 
Scottish  counties — viz.,  the  shires  of  Lanark,'StirIing,  Dumbarton, 
Perth,  Argyll,  Inverness,  Clackmannan,  Fife,  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Bute."  The  view  has  now  been  greatly 
changed,  but  not  for  the  better.  About  this  time,  also,  the 
Southern  Necropolis,  on  the  lands  of  Little  Govan,  was  opened. 

At  this  time  the  Clyde  Trustees  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  river.  The  width  of  the  stream 
at  what  is  now  called  Lancefield  Quay  was  only  150  feet,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cart  it  was  only  275  feet  brood.  An  Act 
was  promoted  in  1839,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  l^isla- 
tnre  in  1840,  on  the  linea  of  which  the  improvements  siace 
effected  on  the  Clyde  have  been  principallj  conducted. 
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The  Britifih  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Glasgow  in  the  autumn  of  1 S40.  At  Whit- 
sunday in  this  year  the  Post-office  was  removed  to  pi'emises  in 
Wilson  Street,  the  old  place  in  Nelson  Street  having  become 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community;  and  in  it,  also,  the 
Custom  House  Iq  Great  Clyde  Street  was  built. 

A  most  important  event  of  1840  was  the  opening  of  the 
Glasgow,  Paiiuey,  and  Greenock  Railway.  In  1837.  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  obtained,  authorising  the  construction  of  the 
line,  which  was  to  be  22}  miles  long,  and  the  capital  of  the 
company  was  to  be  £538,333.  The  work  was  proceeded  with 
rapidly,  and  a  station  was  erected  in  what  was  then  called  New 
Bridge  Street.  Railway  communication  was  first  opened  between 
.  Glasgow  and  Paisley  on  the  14th  July ;  and  on  the  31st  March 
of  the  following  year,  the  pioneer  train  was  run  between 
this  city  and  Greenock.  Hitherto,  Greenock  had  been  reached 
by  steamboats  plying  on  the  Clyde,  but  now  a  brisk  competition 
sprang  up  between  the  rival  modes  of  traiuit ;  and  the  steamers 
themselves  competed  for  traffic  so  eagerly  that  the  fare  to 
Bothesay  was  for  a  long  time  only  sixpence,  and  on  one  occasion 
it  was  as  low  as  threepence.  The  railway  line  between  Glasgow 
and  Ayi'  was  executed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  and  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  companies.  The  latter 
company,  in  1837,  had  been  incorporated  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  capital  of  £833,000.  The  works  were  begun  in 
1838,  and  that  portion  of  the  line  between  Ayr  and  Irvine  was 
opened  in  July,  1839 ;  and  the  first  train  passed  from  Glasgow 
to  Ayr  on  the  llth  of  August,  1840.  The  gross  expenditure  on 
the  line  had  been  £812,000.  Great  rejoicings  took  place  at  Ayr 
in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

Trade  had,  apparently,  been  driven  too  fast ;  the  speculative 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  rife  in  1841 ;  for  in  that  year  there 
were  several  heavy  failures  among  Glasgow  mill-owners. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  de<^e  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  progress  Glasgow  had  made  within  ten  years,  in  so 
far  as  that  may  be  shown  by  statistics.  The  population  had 
increased  to  282,134  in  1841,  being  70,708  more  than  it  was  in 
1831 .  The  parliamentary  constituency  was  8,783,  and  the  burgh 
constituency  5,506.  The  length  of  the  quays  at  the  Broomielaw 
was  1,973  yards,  about  400  yards  more  than  in  1831 ;  and  the 
water  area  in  the  harbour  amounted  to  23  acres.  The  total 
r^^istered  tonnage  anived  in  the  harbour  was  1,142,373  tons,  the 
maximum  draught  of  the  vessels  being  seventeen  feet,  while 
there  was  a  depth  of  fully  eighteen  feet  at  h^;h  water.  The 
revenue  of  the  Clyde  Trust  amounted  to  £49,665,  15s.  7d. ;  the 
customs  revenue  was  £52G,100,  Os.  lid.,  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  exports  from  the  city  was  £2,007,192.    Passenger  boats 
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were  then  used  regularly  on  the  Forth  and  C3yde,  Paisley  and 
Johnstone,  and  Monkland  Canals;  and  five  trains  left  the  ci^ 
in  summer  and  four  in  winter,  to  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Gamkirk  Rivilway ;  almost  hourly  on  the  Ayr- 
shire Railway ;  and  nine  in  summer,  and  six  in  \rinter,  on  the 
Greenock  Railway. 

Chartism  was  at  this  time  in  full  strength,  and  in  January  of 
I84r2,  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  movement — among  them 
the  well-known  Feargua  O'Connor — was  held  in  Glasgow.  Later 
in  the  year  the  greatest  distress  prevailed  amon^  Hie  working 
classes  of  the  city,  who  massed  on  the  Green  and  cried  for  bread. 
The  establishment  of  the  Corn  Exchange  was  also  an  event  of  1842. 

On  the  18th  February,  1S42,  railway  communication  was  first 
established  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  honour  of 
tho  event  both  cities  were  decorated,  and  great  rejoicings  took 
place  among  the  people.  The  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgoi^  Railway 
Company  had  been  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1838, 
with  a  capital  of  £900,000  in  shares,  and  £SOO,000  on  loan. 
The  length  of  the  line  was  46  miles,  and  it  took  three  years  to 
construct,  costing  fully  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  tunnel 
between  the  Glasgow  station  and  Cowlairs  was  the  most  stupen- 
dous work  of  the  kind  until  then  seen  in  Scotland.  It  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  while  the  expense  con- 
nected with  its  construction  amounted  to  aboat  i40,O0O,  On 
the  22nd  February,  four  days  after  the  opening,  the  share- 
holders of  the  company  agreed  to  allow  the  running  of  trains  on 
Sundays,  altliough  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  proposal 
The  company  had  locomotive  works  at  Cowlaira. 

On  the  Disruption  in  May,  1843,  thirty  ministers  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  laymen,  left  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  greatly  excited 
over  the  event.  For  some  time  prior  to  its  actual  occurrence 
numerous  public  meetings  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  when  the  news  arrived  in  the  city 
that  Dr.  Welsh,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
large  following  of  ministers  and  elders,  had  retired  from  the 
Assembly,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  excitement  was  as  intense  as  if  disrupt 
tion  had  never  been  anticipated.  On  the  Sunday  following,  every 
Established  Church  in  Gla-sgow  waa  crowded,  and  most  of  the  non- 
intrusion clergy  preached  farewell  sermons.  Many  of  the  people 
rallied  round  them,  formed  congregations  of  tho  Free  Churohi 
and  the  effect  was  that  in  a  .short  time  the  city  churches  were 
nearly  doubled.  Of  the  Glasgow  Disruption  ministers  then  in 
parishes  in  the  city  and  barony,  and  who  are  still  labouring  here, 
the  only  two  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Somerville,  who  was  then 
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in  Anderston  parish,  and  who  hecame  minister  of  Free  Anderston 
Church,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Patterson,  then  of  Hutchesontown 
Church,  and  afterwards  (and  still)  of  Hutchesontown  Free  Church. 
The  new  congrefjations  set  about  the  erection  of  temporaiy  or 
permanent  buildiags  for  public  worship,  and  their  efforts  in  a 
short  time  caused  a  remarkable  change  in  the  ecclesiaatical  archi- 
tecture of  the  city.  In  the  month  of  October  following  the  Dis- 
ruption, the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  the  new  denomination 
was  revived  by  a  meeting  of  tbeir  General  Assembly  in  Glasgow. 
In  more  respects  than  one  this  was  an  important  event,  for  the 
city  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  visit  from  any  General  As- 
sembly whatever  since  the  famous  meeting  of  1C38,  when  the 
bishops  were  excommunicated,  and  Presbytery  was  declared  to 
be  the  form  of  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Elaborate 
preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  new  court.  The 
City  Hall  was  engaged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Assembly, 
and  it  was  decorated  with  cloth  of  Presbyterian  blue.  On  Tues- 
day, 17th  October,  the  Assembly  met.  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  retiring 
moderator,  preached  the  ueiraon,  and  thereafter  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  formerly  of  St  John's  parish,  was  appointed  to  the  chair. 
For  a  week  the  reverend  court  transacted  a  largo  amount  of 
business,  rendered  necessary  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Church;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  formation  of  Pres- 
byteries, the  carrying  on  of  home  and  foreign  nussion  work,  and 
the  institution  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the  various  schemes. 
A  college  in  connection  with  the  denomination  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  Glasgow,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  premises 
in  George  Street.  At  each  of  the  sederunts  of  the  Assembly  the 
attendance  of  the  public  was  very  large,  and  the  utmost  enthusi- 
asm prevailed.  The  last  meeting  was  a  most  protracted  one,  and 
the  Assembly  rase,  to  convene  in  Edinburgh  the  May  following, 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  October. 
About  600  members  had  been  present  during  the  entire  week; 
and  as  these  were  accompanied  by  their  friends  from  alt  parts  of 
the  countrj',  the  influx  of  strangers  into  Glasgow  was  very  great. 
The  whole  proceedings  were  watched  with  the  keenest  interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  local  newspapers, 
with  the  Edinburgh  TTifness— then  edited  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the  Testimony  of  tJte  Rocka — devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  space  to  the  record  of  business. 
After  the  Assembly  rose,  the  schemes  in  Glasgow  were  puohed 
forward  with  vigour,  and  the  Free  Church  rapidly  assumed 
notable  proportions  in  the  city. 

Another  ecclesiastical  event,  and  one  which  gave  Scotland  an 
additional  denomination,  took  place  in  Glasgow  in  June,  1843. 
In  that  month  the  synod  of  the  Secession  Church  met  in  the  city, 
to  deal  with  the  Rev.  James  Morison,  minister  of  Clerk's  Iadc 
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Secession  Church,  Kilmarnock,  who  was  on  his  trial  for  holding 
what  were  considered  heretical  views  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  atonement.  After  a  protracted  trial,  he  was  suspended, 
and  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland, 
a  denomination  which  lias  its  headquarters  in  Glasgow,  and  irf 
which  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Morison  is  still  the  leader. 

In  1843,  also,  Messrs.  Charles  Tennent  &  Co.,  formerly  Messrs. 
Tennent,  Knox  &  Co.,  erected,  in  connection  with  their  chemical 
works  at  St.  Rollo^s,  nn  immense  smoke  stalk,  500  feet  above  the 
Clyde  level,  at  a  cost  of  ahout  .£12,000. 

The  City  and  County  Buildings  in  Wilson  Street  were  opened 
for  business  in  1844.  The  old  premises  at  the  jail  had  become 
too  contracted  for  the  whole  business  required  to  be  done  in  it, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Sherifls  and  the  Council  officiali 
should  remove  to  new  buildings,  while  the  erection  at  the  Green 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  justiciary  purposes.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  sanctioning  this  important  change  having  be^ 
obtained,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  erection  wafl  laid  on 
the  18th  November,  1842.  Two  years  later  it  was  ready  for 
occupation.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  building  were  the 
council  chamber,  the  offices  of  tlie  town-clerks,  city  chamberlain, 
bui^h  fiscal,  kc. ;  and  the  eastern  side  was  given  up  to  the 
use  of  the  sherifls,  the  sheriff-clerk,  the  county  fiscal,  fcc.  At 
the  old  jail,  the  Justiciary  Court-house  and  the  general  accom- 
modation were  greatly-  improved,  consequent  upon  the  increased 
space  now  available.  The  total  expenditure  on  these  works  was 
£50,000,  of  which  £29,000  were  paid  by  the  city,  and  X27,000 
by  the  County  of  Lanark.  The  site  of  the  new  erection  cost 
fully  £17,000;  the  building  work  caused  an  outlay  of  £20,000; 
while  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  was  made  up  of  furniture  and 
fittings,  alterations  on  the  Justiciary  Court,  interest,  &a.  The 
Merchants'  House,  having  sold  their  property  in  Bridgegate  in 
1817  for  £7,500,  erected,  in  connection  with  the  County  Build- 
ings, a  handsome  hall,  which  they  opened  in  November,  1843. 
Their  expenditure  was  £10,300.  The  steeple  of  the  old  Mer- 
chants' Hospital  still  stands  in  Bridgcgate,  in  what  is  appropri- 
ately known  as  the  Guildry  Court. 

A  most  influential  committee,  composed  of  many  west  oonntry 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  originated,  at  a  public  meeting  of  ti>> 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  held  in  February,  1840,  a  subscription 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n.  The 
"  Iron  Duke,"  on  being  apprised  of  the  intention  of  the  citizen^ 
remarked  that  he  "  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
menta  I  have  ever  received,  coming,  as  it  does,  altogether  un- 
expectedly, from  a  city  of  such  rank  and  importance,  is 
connection  with  the  western  counties  of  Scotland."  The  work 
Tu  placed  in  the  handa  of  Baron  Morochetti,  who  produced  tbe 
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equestrian  statue  at  present  in  front  of  the  Koyal  Exchange. 
Nearly  £10.000  had  been  collected  for  the  statue.  On  the  8th 
October,  it  was  inaugurated  in  presence  of  the  Soots  Greys, 
the  92nd  Highlanders,  a  large  body  (^  pensioners,  many  of  vhom 
bore  the  Waterloo  medal,  and  a  large  crowd  of  the  general 
public.  In  this  year,  1844,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  John  Downie 
fitted  out  an  expedition  which  was  the  first  to  bring  guano  from 
the  island  of  Ichaboe. 

About  this  period  there  was  great  commotion  in  municipal 
circles  in  consequence  of  the  extension  fever  which  seemed  to  have 
afiected  all  the  "suburban  burghs."  In  1842,  the  FoUce  Board 
of  Glasgow  presented  a  bill  to  Parliament  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  annex,  for  criminal  purposes,  the  burghs  of  Gorbals, 
Calton,  and  Anderston,  and  also  to  include  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion the  lands  of  Milton  and  the  village  of  Pori^-Dundas.  While 
this  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Home  Secretaiy, 
Sir  James  Graham,  intimated  that  the  Government  intended  to 
introduce  a  Police  Bill  dealing  with  the  whole  parliamentajy 
burgh  of  Glasgow,  which,  it  may  be  noted,  included  for  parlia- 
mentary, though  not  for  municipal,  purposes,  the  burghs  men- 
tioned. Sir  James  Campbell  of  Stracatbro,  them  M.P.  for,  and 
Lord  Provost  of,  Glasgow,  was  understood  to  have  approved  of 
this  bill,  and,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  he 
■was  censured  by  the  Town  Council  and  other  public  bodies  for 
bis  action  in  relation  to  it.  Petitions  were  sent  from  Glasgow 
against  the  measure,  and  ultimately  the  Government  withdrew 
it ;  and  the  bill  promoted  by  the  PoUce  Board  was  passed  into 
law.  This  Act  was  to  remain  in  force  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
it  was  thought  that  in  this  matter  there  would  be  peace  for  a 
long  time.  However,  towards  the  close  of  1844,  the  Town 
Council  of  Andeiston  prepared  a  hill  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Lands  of  Woodside,  the  most  wealthy  suburb  of  Glasgow ;  the 
City  Police  Board  then  prepared  a  bill  for  including  the  same 
territories  ;  the  feuars  of  Bridgeton  sought  the  erection  of  their 
district  into  the  dignity  of  a  buigh ;  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  burgh  of  Calton  sought  the  annexation  of  Bridgeton.  Here 
was  a  pretty  state  of  matters ;  and  when  the  various  proposals 
came  Wore  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  they  were  all  refused,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Sir  George  Strickland,  stated  that  unless  the  autho- 
rities of  Oiasgow  and  its  suburbs  came  forward  with  some  proper 
scheme  of  police  man^rement,  the  Government  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  preparing  one  for  them. 

Lcimediately  after  the  refusal  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
oE  Commons  to  sanction  any  of  the  annexation  schemes,  Lord 
Prevost  James  Lnmsden,  father  of  the  late  Sir  James  Lumsden, 
pnqposed  to  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held  in  July,  1S45, 
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the  preparation  of  a  general  municipal  and  police  extension  bill, 
and  a  committee  of  the  council  was  appointed  to  act  upon  the 
Buggeation.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Police  Board  and 
the  suburban  authoritiea,  and,  after  considerable  labour,  a  bill 
was  prepared,  which  p.iaaed  into  law  on  the  27th  July,  18*6. 
This  new  Act  came  into  opei^ation  on  the  3rd  November  follow- 
ing, and,  tm  it  effected  a  great  revolution  in  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city,  its  provisions  may  be  briefly  stated.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  Police  Board,  which  had  been  in  existence 
since  1800,  was  abolished  ;  and  the  municipality  was  made  co- 
extensive with  the  parliamentaiy  burgh,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
included  Gorbals,  C'alton,  Bridgeton,  and  Anderston.  The  Act 
also  provided  for  the  division  of  the  extended  municipality  into 
sixteen  wards,  each  of  which  was  to  return  three  representatives 
to  the  Town  Council,  who,  with  the  dean  of  guild  ^m  the 
Merchants'  House  and  the  deacon -convener  from  the  Trades' 
House,  would  make  up  a  council  of  fifty  members;  the  number 
of  bailies  was  to  be  inci-eased  to  eight ;  the  police  and  statute- 
labour  committee  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
was  to  consist  of  a  member  from  each  ward,  two  from  the  general 
council,  the  lord  provost,  the  eight  bailies,  the  dean  of  guild,anil 
the  deacon-convener;  and  the  appointment  of  the  chietH.-onstable 
was  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  sherifl',  the  lord  provost,  and  the 
eight  magistrates.  Such  were  the  main  features  of  this  Act, 
which,  witli  several  amendments  afterwards  made,  may  be  said 
to  be  still  the  ruling  Act  of  the  city.  'ITie  total  value  of  the 
property  of  the  combined  establishment  at  the  union  was 
£40,318,  18s.  lOd.,  and  their  total  combined  assets  amounted  to 
£51,C!)4,  17s.  4.d. 

The  Free  Church  had  been  i-anidh-  gaining  strength,  and  in 
1846  the  membei-s  of  the  denonimation  erected  a  normal  semi- 
nary in  Cowcaddens  at  a  cost  of  about  £8,000.  The  QIasgow 
and  Airdrie  Railway  Company,  in  1847,  sought  to  obtain  power 
to  lay  a  line  across  the  Green  in  order  to  connect  their  proposed 
terminu.s  on  the  college  grounds  with  the  railway  lines  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  but  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  t^e  Town 
Council  and  the  citizens  was  so  determined  that  the  House  of 
Commons  committee  rejected  the  bill  brought  before  them.  The 
proposal  of  the  company  was  to  carry  their  line  across  the  Gi-een 
by  means  of  a  viaduct,  which  was  to  be  erected  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Nelson's  Monument.  The  bodies  of  Hardie  and  Baird, 
who  were  executed  at  Stirling  on  the  8th  September,  1820,  for 
paiiicipation  in  the  Reform  movement,  were,  on  the  20th  July, 
1847,  privately  removed  from  Stirling  Castle  to  SighthUl 
Cemetery,  where  a.  monument  was  subsequently  erected  to  their 
memory. 

The  old  bridge  of  Glasgow,  erected  by  Bishop  I^e  as  long  ago 
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as  1350,  was  becoming  totally  useless,  and  in  1847  it  was  removed 
to  make  room  for  a  more  modem  and  more  extensive  structure. 
When  originally  built,  the  "great  brig  of  Glaagow"  was  of  eight 
arches,  and  was  twelve  feet  wide.  It  was  the  first  stone  bridge 
in  the  city,  and  was  long  admired  as  being  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  the  kingdom.  An  addition  of  ten  feet  was  made  to 
its  breadth  in  1777,  and  again  in  1S2I  it  was  further  improved, 
bnt  it  was  found  to  be  inadequate  very  soon  afterwards.  In  184.5, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  its  reconstruction,  and  au 
accommodation  bridge  was  opened  for  trafEc  in  January,  1847| 
having  cost  v£3,I4d,  5s.  6d.  When  the  Broomielaw  Bridge  waa 
being  rebuilt  in  1833,  a  wooden  accommodation  bridge  b^  been 
erected  opposite  South  Portland  Street;  but  that  structure  having 
become  unsafe,  it  was  removed  in  1846,  and  the  South  Portland 
Street  Suspension  Bridge  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  same 
site,  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors  of  Qorbals. 

On  the  6th  March,  1848,  a  large  mob  of  people  collected  in  the 
Green,  and,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  starving,  they  made  a 
raid  on  the  city.  They  plundered  jewellers'  shops,  caused  great 
damage  to  several  mills,  and  faii-ly  overpowered  the  police.  Their 
cry,  as  they  marched  along  the  streets,  was  Vive  la  Bepvhliqae. 
The  appeamnce  of  a  detm^ment  of  the  3rd  Dragoons  and  the 
71st  Regiment  brought  the  disturbance  to  an  end  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  sugar-house  of  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Sons,  in  Alston 
Street,  was  burned  on  the  30th  October  following.  Fourteen 
persons  lost  their  lives,  while  the  damage  was  estimated  at 
j£15,000.  In  this  year,  Greenwich  time  was  adopted  in  Glasgow, 
the  difference  being  about  tea  minutes  of  an  advance. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

(A.D.   1840  TO  A.D.  1S60.) 

(iueen  Victoria  in  Glangoiv — Catastrophe  in  Dunlop  Street 
Theatre — Opening  of  Buclianan  Street  Station — The  State  of 
the  City — Clyde  Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Ent/ineering — 
Ravages  of  the  Cholera — Improvementa  on  the  Cathedral — 
Failure  of  the  Western  Bank— Inauguration  of  Lock  Katrine 
Water  Supply — Further  Development  of  SkijSxtilding  Trade. 

Aftkr  a  long  interval,  Glasgow  was  again  honoured  with  a  royal 
visit,  the  illustrious  personage  on  tnis  occasion  being  Queen 
Victoria.     The  last  time  royalty  liad  illumined  the  city  of  St. 
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Mungo  with  its  presence  was  in  1745,  wlien  the  nnfiiTtaiute 
Prince  Charlie  marched  into  it  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  cUm- 
men ;  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and 
IL  of  England,  was  entertained  in  it  in  1681 ;  bat  at  the  time 
of  their  visits  neither  of  these  were  enthroned.  Cromwell,  of 
course,  cannot  be  counted,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  last 
visit  of  royalty  regnant  to  Glasgow,  was  paid  by  James  VL,  in 
1617.  Thus,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  highest  personage  in  the  land 
was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  occasion  was  made  one  of  loyal  demonstration. 

In  the  summer  of  1S49,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Qneen  pur- 
posed making  a  tour  through  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  and  that  in  all  probability  she  would  visit  Glasgow. 
The  news  was  greeted  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  people, 
and  the  municipal  authorities  entered  into  communication  witb 
Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  to  be  the  minister 
in  attendance  on  Her  Majesty  during  her  Scottish  tour.  James 
Anderson  was  Lord  Provost  at  the  time,  and  he  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Town  Council  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  royal  visit.  The  Queen  was  to  come  up  the  river  in  a 
steam  yacht,  and  the  landing  stage  at  the  foot  of  West  Street 
■was  finely  decorated  ;  a  battery  of  artillery  was  placed  at  Wind- 
mill Croft — now  Kingston  Dock — in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  landing  stage;  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  the  north  end 
of  Glasgow,  or  Jamaica  Street,  Bridge  ;  and  the  city  at  various 
points  along  the  route  to  be  travelled  by  the  royal  party  was 
appropriately  embellished  with  flags  and  other  decorations. 

The  exact  date  of  the  Queen's  visit  was  not  known  when  the 
royal  sqiiadron  arrived  in  the  Clyde  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
13th  Augu.st.  Lord  Provost  Anderson,  with  several  other  leaden 
of  the  community,  attended  upon  Her  Majesty  that  afternoon, 
and  ascei-tained  that  it  was  her  pleasure  to  be  in  Glasgow  on  the 
following  diiy.  They  returned  to  the  city,  and  in  the  evenings 
proclamation  was  issued  setting  forth  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  for  tlie  Queen's  reception. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  14th  August,  broke  amidst  the 
greatest  excitement  in  Glasgow,  and  the  citizens  were  determined 
to  show  their  loyalty  with  the  utmost  demonstration.  From 
daybreak  the  streets  were  thronged  by  people,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  made  toward.s  the  landing-stage,  while  others  posted 
themselves  at  points  which  it  was  expected  the  royal  procession 
would  pa.S3.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  the  Lord  ftovost,  m^fe- 
trates,  and  Town  Council,  with  Mr.  Hastie,  one  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  for  the  city,  Sherifl"  Alison,  and  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute Henry  Glassford  Bell,  were  in  waiting  at  the  landing- 
stage.     Here,  also,  were  the  military  authorities,  together  with 
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the  Glasgow  members  of  the  Celtic  Society  of  Scotlind  ia  High- 
land Qniform.  About  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  intimation 
reached  Bridge  Street  Station,  by  express  train  firom  Greenock, 
that  the  royal  yacht  "  Fairy,"  with  the  Queen  on  board,  had 
passed  that  port  about  twenty  minntea  past  nine  o'clock,  on  its 
voyage  up  the  river  to  Glasgow.  "  Expectation  stood  on  tiptoe." 
At  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock  noon,  the  firing  of  a  royal 
salute  from  the  battery  at  Windmill  Croft  announced  the 
approach  of  Her  Majesty ;  and  a^  the  yacht  was  being  moored  at 
the  landing-stage  the  multitude  lining  the  sides  of  the  harbonr 
cheered  to  the  echo.  The  Lord  Provost  and  Bailie  Stewart,  with 
Mr.  Hastie,  M.P.,  went  on  board  the  yacht,  and  had  another 
interview  with  Sir  George  Grey.  His  lordship  afterwards  pre- 
sented an  addreas  of  welcome  from  the  magistrates  and  council 
to  the  Queen.  Then  came  an  interesting  little  ceremony.  Sir 
George  Grey  desired  the  Lord  Provost  to  kneel,  and  the  Queen, 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the  point  of  a  sword, 
commanded  him  to  rise  as  Sir  James  Anderson.  A  number  of 
the  more  prominent  members  was  then  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
by  the  newly-made  knight ;  and  the  proceedings  on  board  the 
yacht  were  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  addresses  from  the 
magistracy  of  the  county  of  lAnark,  the  Merchants'  House,  the 
Trades'  House,  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  the  Free  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  and  other  public  bodies.  The  Queen,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  Prince  Consort,  then  stepped  awhore,  and  was  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  royal  company.  Handsome  equipages  had 
been  provided  for  the  occasion.  The  Queen  and  Rince  Albert 
occupied  one  carriage,  and  in  the  one  immediately  succeeding 
were  the  royal  children,  Princess  Alice  and  Prince  Alfred,  with 
their  attendants.  The  other  carriages  were  occupied  by  the 
Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  councillors,  and  others.  General 
Riddel  and  Sheriff  Alison  rode  by  the  side  of  Her  Majesty's 
carriage,  the  latter  acting  as  cicerone.  The  procession  was  of 
the  most  imposing  description,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  unbounded.  Having  pnsscd  through  the  principal  streets, 
the  Cathedral  was  reached  by  the  royal  party,  who  were  there 
received  by  Principal  Macfarlan,  then  the  minister  of  the 
church.  He  conducted  them  through  the  entire  building,  and 
both  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  expressed  themselves  as 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  structure.  The 
next  visit  was  to  the  university,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
Queen  was  welcomed  by  the  principal  and  professors  in  their 
gowns,  and  preceded  by  their  mace-bearer  and  other  officials. 
Principal  Macfiirlan,  as  vice-chancellor,  presented  an  address,  and 
acted  as  guide  to  the  illustrious  visitors  in  their  examination  of 
the  collie.  The  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bail- 
way  was  the  next  place,  and,  while  passing  up  Queen  Street, 
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Her  Unjesty  took  approving  notice  of  the  statue  erected  to  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  in  front  of  the  Royal  E^chaoge.  At  tbe 
station,  prior  to  ttie  starting  of  the  royal  train,  both  the  Qneen 
and  Prince  CoQSort  remarked  upon  the  pleasure  they  had  derived 
from  their  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  they  expressed  their  admiration 
of  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  city.  When  the  train  moved 
off,  the  crowd  in  the  station  repeatedly  cheered,  and  their  cheers 
were  re-echoed  by  the  multitudes  outside.  This  did  not  quite 
end  the  proceedings,  for  in  the  evening  a  splendid  banquet  took 
place  in  honour  of  the  occasion ;  and  the  loyal  toasts  were  drunk 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Glasgow's  knightly  I^rd  Provost 
"The  oldest  inhabitant"  still  speaks  of  the  visit  of  QneeQ 
Victoria  to  this  city,  as  producing  a  demonstration  of  the  people 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Glasgow. 

Some  time  prior  to  this  visit — which  must,  however,  stand  out 
prominently  as  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  Glasgow  events  of 
1849 — was  another  of  a  different  and  more  melancholy  character. 
Oa  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  17tb  February,  1849,  during  the 
performance  of  the  second  act  of  the  "  Surrender  of  Calais,"  a 
cry  of  fire  was  raised  in  the  gallery  of  the  Dunlop  Street  Theatre, 
and  a  stampede  immediately  ensued.  Every  one  rushed  to  the 
doors,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  manager  and  others 
to  quiet  the  people,  sixty-five  persons  were  trampled  to  death, 
and  many  were  injured.  The  alarm  was  false,  but  the  results 
were  disastrous. 

Many  noteworthy  changes  were  taking  place  at  this  time  in 
regard  to  the  railways  in  and  around  Glasgow.  In  the  year  1846, 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  obtained  Parliamentary  saDC- 
tion  for  a  number  of  Acts  amalgamating  several  small  companies 
with  their  system.  One  of  these  Acts  enabled  the  compan}'  to 
purchase  the  Glasgow  and  Gamkirk  Railway,  of  which  the  Glas- 
gow station  was  thea  at  St.  RoUox.  The  proposal  was  that  that 
line  should  be  carried  into  the  city,  that  the  terminus  should  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Buchanan  Street  Station,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  necessary  sanction  was  obtained.  It  was  intended 
by  the  engineers  that  the  railway  be  carried  over  the  Monkland 
C^inal,  and  that  a  station  be  erected  on  a  high  level  at  Fort-Bundas 
Road.  The  work  was  so  far  proceeded  with,  but  as  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  plans  became  plainly  apparent,  the  powers  under 
the  Act  were  abandoned,  and  a  new  Act  promoted  tor  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  below  the  canal,  and  of  a  station  on  the 
ground  level.  When  these  works  received  the  royal  assent,  they 
were  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Buchanan  Street  Station 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on  the  1st  November,  1849, 
and  on  the  Ist  January,  1850,  the  first  goods  train  entered 
it  Another  important  railway  amalgamation  took  place  in 
October,  1850.     The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr 
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Kailway  Company,  and  the  Glasgow,  Duinfriea,  and  Carlisle 
Bail  way  Company  amalgamated  under  the  name  of  the  Glas- 
gow and  Soutb-Westem  Railway  Company,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Cumnock  and  Qretna  line  on  the  28th  October  of  this 
year.  ,  On  the  9th  April,  1851,  the  fouudation-Etone  of  the  New 
Victoria  Bridge,  to  take  the  place  of  the  demolished  "  Brig  of 
Qlaagow,"  at  the  foot  of  Stockwell  Street,  was  laid  by  the  Duke 
of  Athole,  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  in  presence  of  Sir 
James  Anderson,  the  lord  provost,  the  public  bodies  of  the  city, 
several  masonic  lodges,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  duo  honour.  The  bridge  cost 
fully  ^50,000. 

In  1851,  the  population  of  the  city  was  ascertained,  by  the 
census,  to  be  329,096,  an  increase  of  73,440  since  1841.  The 
corporation  revenue  for  1850-1  was  £.20fiiG,  Is.  Id.,  and  the 
expenditure  £20,033,  19s.  5d.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £012,  Is.  8d.; 
while  the  corporation  stock  was  of  the  value  of  .£408,07-^,  3s.  lOd., 
and,  after  the  deduction  from  that  sum  of  debts  amounting  to 
£224,158,  23.  lOd.,  left  a  net  stock  account  of  £184.517,  Is.  The 
amount  of  the  customs  revenue  collected  at  Qlaagow  in  that 
year  was  f()75,044,  15s.  lOd. ;  the  revenue  of  the  Clyde  Trust 
■was  £08,875,  43.  9d. ;  the  aggregate  registered  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  arrived  in  the  harbour  was  1,440,000  tons;  and  the  total 
tonnage  of  goods  inward  and  outward  was  1,023,210  tona 
There  were  then  fifty-one  acres  of  water  area  in  the  harbour, 
3,591  yards  of  quay  walla,  the  depth  at  high  water  was 
twenty  feet,  and  the  maximum  draught  of  vessels  frequenting 
the  harbonr  was  eighteen  feet.  Glasgow,  as  a  shipping  port, 
was  now  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  The  operations  of 
the  Clyde  Trust  in  deepening  the  river — from  which  about  five 
millions  cubic  yards  of  earthy  material  had  been  taken — were 
bearing  good  effects.  The  width  of  the  harbour  was  now  about 
400  feet ;  on  the  south  side,  a  railway  wharf  had  been  erected, 
by  means  of  which  coals  and  other  materials  could  be  shipped 
direct  from  the  railway  wagons ;  and  various  other  facibties, 
such  as  cranes,  k.c.,  hud  been  placed  on  the  quays.  Direct  steam 
communication  had  been  opened  with  London,  and  there  was  a 

iroposa]  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Glasgow  and  New 

fork. 

Shipbuilding  was  becoming  a  most  important  industry  of 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Henry 
Bell,  shipbuilding  was  not  unknown  on  the  Clyde;  but  his 
valuable  gift  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  the  demonstration  of 
steam  navigation,  was  the  means  of  instituting  shipbuilding  and 
marine  engineering  as  industries,  which  in  a  few  years  became 
to  be  regarded  as  s|>ecially  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 
David  Na}>ier,  who  had  constructed  the  boiler  for  Bell's  Comet, 
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actively  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  marine  enj^nes,  and  be 
aUo  sought  an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  vessels,  so  that 
increased  speed  might  be  obtained.  He  had  them  conetnicted 
with  tapering  bows,  instead  of  the  almost  semicircular  ones  then 
common,  and  in  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  have  caosed 
<jnite  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  Through  his 
means,  several  lines  of  steamships  were  started  between  Gla^ow 
and  Ireland  and  England.  By  1830,  Messrs  G,  k.  J.  Bums  eatab- 
lished  a  Heet  to  ply  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  They  bad 
as  partners  David  Maclver  of  Liverpool,  and  Robert  Napier, 
cousin  to  David  Napier,  already  mentioned.  Wood,  of  P(»t- 
Glasgow,  and  Steele  of  Greenock,  constructed  the  hulls  of  the 
vessels  for  the  new  line,  Napier  supplied  their  engines,  and 
their  voyages  were  considered  as  something  marvelloos.  The 
pioneer  sti;amers  of  the  Cunard  line,  which  was  founded  in  1840, 
■were  built  at  Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  all  engined 
by  Napier.  Thomas  Wingate  and  Co.  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  supplied  engines  to  the  "Sirius,"  which  was  the  first  ves-sel 
to  steam  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1843,  Napier  combined  ship- 
building with  marine  engineering,  and  he  pursued  a  most 
successful  course,  both  commercially  and  scientifically.  Iron 
shipbuilding  was  now  becoming  a  feature  on  the  Clyde;  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  was  rapidly  increasing;  and  the  borse-power 
of  engines  was  being  augmented  with  every  new  order.  In  the 
period  of  seven  years  closing  with  i8'>2,  there  had  been  built  on 
the  Clyde  247  steamships,  of  which  fourteen  were  of  wood  and 
233  of  iron,  llie  tonnEige  was — wooden  vessels,  18,331  tons;  and 
iron  vessels,  12!),273  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  141  were  paddle  and 
100  screw;  while  their  engines  had  an  aggregate  of  38,332  horse- 
power. Within  the  same  period  engines  of  an  aggr^ate  of 
9,434  horso-power  had  been  constructed  by  Glasgow  engineers 
for  vessels  not  built  on  the  Clyde. 

Within  the  next  few  years  Glasgow  rapidly  progressed  in  its 
commercial  relationships,  and  topographically  it  had  almost 
entirely  changed  its  aspect.  Green  fields  were  being  taken  ap 
as  building  stances,  public  works  were  being  set  down  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  city,  factories  were  multiplying  in  the  eastern 
division,  and  in  everything  there  was  an  onward  movement 
Two  papers,  read  before  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  in  ISofJ,  by  Dr.  John  Strang,  the  City  Chamberlain, 
^ve  some  important  details  regarding  the  finances  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Glasgow  about  this  period.  Dr.  Strang  states  that 
there  were  then  about  30,000  cotton-spinners  and  power-loom 
weavers  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  "of  which  Glasgow  is  the  central 
mart."  In  1841,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  a  cotton-spinner 
was  21s.,  and  of  a  power-loom  weaver  7s.;  in  1851, 21s.  and  7&  3d. 
respectively ;  and  in  1850,  20s.  to  35s.  in  the  one  case,  and  8a  3d. 
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in  the  other.     The  workiog  hours  in  18' 
week,  and  in  1851  60  hours  per  week.     I 
miners  were  paid  at  the  rate  oF  2s.  6d.  pei    I 
ascent  their  wages  reached  5s.  per  day 
Tariouslj  pwd — blast-furnace  keepera  havi   : 
«nd  7a  9a.  ia  1856;  puddlers,  7b.  6d.  anc 
13s.  6d.;  and  labourers,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  wil 
proportion.     For  a  ten-hours  day  the  en 
of  Glasgow  and  vicinity  were  paid  at  t  : 
shiUings  in  1851,  and  40  shillings  in  185( 
16s.  per  week  of  60  hours  in  1851,  and 
anmmer  of  1851  the  average  wage  of  maa  i 
1856  it  had  increased  to  258.,  though  the  o  ■ 
their  weekly  working  hours  from  60  to  57    i 
Carpenters  and  joiners  were  paid  21s.  Gd. 
in  1850,  and  2+s.  per  week  of  57  hours 
labourers  had  received  12s.  per  week  io  IE  i 
■were  in  receipt  of  178.  per  week.     Handle  ■ 
ginning  to  decline,  those  who  were  receiv  i 
in  1825,  being  reduced  to  78.  in  1856.    The  i 
lain,  earthenware,  glass,  and  tobacco  pij  ' 
important  industry  in  Glasgow.     There  we  > 
«arthenware  manufactories,'  employing  abo 
received  an  average  of  12s.  per  week  of  w  ; 
manufactories  employed  323  workers,  and    1 
of  wages  paid  them  was  about  .£16,000.    1 
bottle-works   received   the  weekly  wage   i 
60O  persons   were   employed   in   making 
ibey  were    paid   at   the   rate   of  about   . '. 
water  supply  was  again  a  trouble  to  thi 
.schemes  were  suggested  for  the  settlement  : 
Loch  Katrine  began  to  be  mentioned  as  a  [  i 
year  1854  saw  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  i 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best  of  the 
pated  a  reform   of  the   drinking  habits 
temperance    cause   was    making    headway 
Temperance  League,  established  in  1848,  i 
of  Bohert  Kettle,  with  kindred  societies,  v 
By  1854,  also,  the  Clyde  had  been  dredged 
teen  feet. 

In  December,  1853,  and  the  whole  of  1^' 
terribly  from  the  ravages  of  Asiatic  chol 
thirteen  months  no  fewer  than  3,885  death; 
utmost  consternation  prevailed  in  the  con 
than  144  persona  succumbed  in  December, 
raged  with  deadly  effect,  until  it  reached  ; 
1854,  when  the  deaths  numbered  1,023  in  tl 
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the  record  fell  until  December  following,  when  only  six  deattis 
were  reported. 

The  Lathcdml  hnd  been  suflTering  from  the  neglect  of  many 
years,  a.nd  was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Dr.  Cleland,  Uie  tmnalist 
of  Glasgow,  had,  in  1829,  drawn  the  public  attention  to  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  venerable  structure,  and  a  aubscriptioD  tor 
the  repair  of  the  nave  was  then  originated, but  through  some  means 
or  other  it  was  interrupted.  The  matter  lay  in  abeyance  for 
several  j'ears,  until  1854,  when  Archibald  M'Letlan,  and  other 
public-spirited  citizens,  again  took  it  in  hand,  and  moved  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  to  whose  care  the  Cathedral 
as  Crown  property  had  been  committed,  and  the  work  of  im- 
provement was  coninienced.  Internally,  the  cliurch  was  cleaned 
out,  and  the  accumulated  rubbish  in  the  crypts  was  cleared 
away.  The  consistory  house  and  tower,  two  ungainly  struc- 
tui'es  at  the  western  giible,  and  which  seemed  to  have  nothin,^  in 
common  with  the  architecture  of  tlie  main  building,  were  taken 
down,  and  the  great  west  window  and  doorway  were  opened 
up  and  improved.  In  other  respects  the  Cathedral  was  put  into 
a  better  condition  than  it  had  been  since  the  Reformation^  and 
had  again  become  a  credit  and  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  which 
it  had  seen  the  foundation. 

In  JSao.  the  Locli  Katrine  scheme  was  adopted  as  the  one 
hest  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia* 
mcut  was  ohtruned  sanctioning  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
works.  The  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Helensburgh  Railway 
Company  wbs  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  on  the 
15tli  August,  I8.5.5,  and  was  iiutliorised  to  make  a  line  from  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  main  line  at  Cowlairs,  to  the  Caledonian 
and  Dumbartonshire  Railway,  at  Bowling,  with  a  branch  to 
Helensburgh.  The  Caledonian  and  Dumbartonshire  Railway 
had  been  constructed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in 
June,  1S16,  and  ran  from  Bowling  to  Loch  Lomond,  at  Balloch. 
The  Helensburgh  Company  had  an  authorised  capital  of 
.£240,000,  in  £10  shares,  with  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent 
of  .£00,000.  Of  this  capital,  £50,000  were  subscribed  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  the  British  Association  held  its  second  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  being  president.  In  the  course  of 
18J5,  Harvey's,  or  St  Andrew's  Suspension  Bridge,  was  thrown 
across  the  Clyde,  at  the  Green,  for  the  accommodation  of  Bridge- 
ton  and  Calton  people  working  in  the  factories  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  There  had  been  a  ferry  at  the  place,  but  as  it  was 
inconvenient,  Bailie  Harvey  inaugurated  a  movement  for  the 
erection  of  the  bridge,  Next  year,  1856,  the  Post  Office  estab- 
lishment, bavins  become  too  straitened  in  Glassford  Street,  was 
removed  to  Maohattan  Buildings,  at  the  corner  of  South- Hanover 
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Street  and  Qeorge  Square.  When  tbe  lands  Valuation  Act 
came  into  operation,  it  was  found  that  for  the  year  1855-6  the 
rental  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  including  the  portion  of  the 
ancient  royalty  outside  the  FHrliamentary  boun^ry,  amoanted 
to  £1,362,168. 

An  event  of  the  most  disastrous  kind  occurred  in  Glasgow  in 
the  year  1857,  in  the  failure  of  the  Western  Bank.  This  institu- 
tion had  been  founded  in  1832,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Glasgow  joint-stock  banks.  Its  authorised  capital  was 
;£4>,000,000  sterling,  in  200,000  shares  nf  £200  each.  The  stock 
was  held  hy  the  best  men  in  the  city,  and  the  bank  was  to  all 
appearance  doing  an  excellent  and  profitable  business,  not 
entirely  confined  to  commercial  men,  but  also  with  the  working 
classes,  for  whose  accommodation  its  doors  were  opened  en 
certain  eyeninga  during  the  week.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  partners  of  the  concern,  held  on  the  24th  June,  Ifi57,  the 
directors  submitted  their  twenty-fifth  annual  report,  showing 
that  the  profits  for  the  year  then  closed  amounted  to  £145,826, 
5s.  6d.,  and  from  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  nine  per  cent,  per  annum,  carrying  forward  £10,826, 
5s.  6d.;  to  be  added  to  the  "  rest,"  which,  with  this  addition, 
would  amount  to  £226,777,  3s.  3cL  At  that  time  there  were 
101  branches  throughoat  the  country,  and  the  bank  appeared  to 
be  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition.  However,  a  commercial 
panic  in  America  so  severely  aSected  four  eminent  Glasgow 
firms,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  they  suspended  payment. 
Their  collapse  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  Glasgow,  especi- 
ally as  it  was  known  eacli  of  the  firms  was  heavily  indebted  to 
the  Western  Bank  for  accommodation ;  and  for  a  week  or  two 
there  was  s  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  bank,  the  deposits 
being  reduced  by  alxiut  £1,000,000  sterling,  while  the  value  of 
it»  shares  fell  on  the  stock  market.  The  directors  endeavoured 
to  obtain  assistance  from  their  neighbours,  but  after  long  nego- 
tiations they  were  compelled  to  close  their  doora  on  the  Uth 
Xovember.  For  the  next  few  days,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  turmoil,  and  the  magistrates  were  so 
apprehensive  of  disturbances  that  they  sent  to  Edinburgh  for 
additional  troops.  These,  happily,  were  not  required ;  but  another 
act  of  the  magistrates  bad  a  more  beneficial  effect.  They 
promptly  issued  a  proclamation  advising  the  people  to  accept 
payment  of  whatever  notes  were  presented  to  them  ;  and  this, 
with  the  arrival  of  a  large  quantity  of  gold  from  London, 
resulted  in  a  certain  restoration  of  the  public  confidence.  To 
heighten  the  crisis,  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  which,  like 
the  Western  Bank,  took  in  the  small  savings  of  the  working 
claaaee,  closed  its  doors  for  a  few  days,  but  after  the  panic 
was  over  it  again  commenced  business.     The  affiurs  of  tlie 
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Western  Bank  were  put  in  liqnidatioo,  and  it  was  then  nade 
known  to  the  public  that  the  amount  due  by  the  four  insol- 
vent iii'uis,  wliose  failures  had  been  the  caase  of  the  collapse, 
was  .£1,(JU3,7^8,  while  the  whole  taken-up  share  capital  of  the 
institution  was  only  £1,500,000.  When  the  bank  suspended 
payment,  the  paid-up  capital,  in  30,000  shares  of  £50  eatji,  was, 
«a  stilted,  .£1,:>00,000.  The  "rest"  amounted  to  £226,777,  3a.  Sd.; 
the  guanintee  fund  to  £'lQfi^o.  ISs.  Id.;  and  the  dividends 
declared  payable  on  the  24th  June  previous  to  £65,531,  5a, 
making  a  total  for  these  three  itemsof  ^£312,354, 6s.4d.  But  from 
that  sum  thcie  fell  to  he  deducted  the  balance  of  debit  at  profit 
and  loss,  leaving  i:245,3S7.  9s.  Id.;  and  that,  added  to  the  paid- 
up  capital,  made  a  total  of  ^£1, 245,387,  9s.  Id.  The  liquidatois 
made  two  calls,  ef^unl  to  X125  per  share,  ■which  produced 
£2,0:.4,.>C6,  4s.  lOd.,  and  with  that  and  the  assets  of  the  bank 
at  the  stoppage,  amounting  to  .£7,872,402,  149.  9d.,  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  ofij  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  a  total  liability 
of  .£S,911,9:)2.  A  groat  amount  of  distress  was  caused  io  tm 
city  through  this  commercial  disaster.  Many  persons  were 
utterly  ruined,  and  the  effect  of  the  failures  was  felt  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

Of  a  cheerier  nature  than  what  has  been  recorded  in  the 
preceding  page,  is  the  account  of  the  increased  interest  which 
the  citizens  of  01a.sgow  were  now  taking  in  the  CathednJ.  It 
has  been  seen  that  it  was  put  into  a  staie  of  thorough  repair  h^ 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests ;  and  on  the  completjoo 
of  that  important  work,  an  influential  local  committee  was 
formed  for  (dacing  stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  chnreh. 
The  Government,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Bairds  of  Gart- 
sherrie,  and  Miss  Douglas  of  Orbiston,  undertook  to  complete  the 
four  great  windows,  and  other  members  of  the  local  nobility  and 
gentry  came  forward  and  helped  in  the  work.  The  royal  estab- 
lishment of  glass  painting  at  Munich  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  designs,  taken  from  Scripture  subjects,  and  in 
1859  the  fii-st  of  the  windows  were  placed  in  the  CathedraL 

In  1859,  also,  the  Loch  Katrine  Water  Works  were  inaugurated 
by  the  Queen.  At  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  countul  as 
Water  Commissioners,  held  on  the  2l8t  July,  1859,  Lord  Provoet 
Stewart  suggested  the  propriety  of  Her  Majesty  being  asked  to 
inaugurate  the  Loch  Katrine  Water  Works,  then  in  the  coone 
of  completion.  A  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  those  in 
authority,  and  it  was  learned  that  an  application  to  the  Queen 
while  on  her  autumn  visit  to  Balmoral  would  probably  be 
successful,  A  deputation  waited  at  Deeside,  and  were  able  to 
return  to  Glasgow  with  the  information  that  the  city  would 
receive  its  first  supply  of  water  from  the  Perthshire  loch  und« 
royal  patronage.    As  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  1849,  Um 
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citizens  bestirred  themselves  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  event.  The  14tb  October  was  fixed  for  the 
ceremony,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Queen  should  arrive  in 
Edinburgh  the  previous  evening,  remain  a  night  at  Holyrood, 
next  morning  travel  by  nulway  to  Callendar,  and  thence  by 
coach  to  the  foot  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  Glasgow  Volunteer 
Regiment  was  accepted  as  a  guard  of  honour,  togetiier  with 
eighty  members  of  the  Glasgow  Celtic  Society.  The  day  was 
anxiously  looked  forward  to ;  many  intended  to  leave  the  city 
and  witness  the  royal  ceremony,  and  the  railway  companies  made 
preparations  for  a  greatly  augmented  traffic.  Unfortunately,  the 
14tn  October  opened  wet  and  stormy;  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
an  immense  crowd  congregated  on  the  shores  of  the  loch  long 
before  the  Queen  arrived.  Her  Majesty's  programme  had  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  she  and  the  Friuce  Consort,  with  seveml 
members  of  the  royal  family,  left  Uoiyrood  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  arrived  at  Callendor  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
The  village  was  finely  decorated,  and  many  visitors  were  present  to 
witness  the  arrival  The  royal  company  was  met  at  the  station 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and,  accompanied  by 
them,  they  drove  to  the  foot  of  the  loch,  with  a  guard  of  honour  of 
the  42nd  and  79th  Highlanders.  Lord  Provost  Stewart  was  here 
waiting  in  the  screw  steamer  "  Rob  Roy,"  and,  having  taken  the 
illustrious  personages  on  board,  the  vessel  steamed  up  the  loch 
to  the  inlet,  or  mouth  of  the  tunnel  which  was  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  western  metropolis.  When  the  yacht  approached 
the  place,  the  military  bands  played  the  national  anthem.  Mr. 
Burnet,  secretary  to  the  Water  Commissioners,  and  afterwards 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Glasgow  Water  Supply,  presented  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  after  the  reading  of  which  she  said  to 
the  company : — "  Such  a  work  is  worthy  of  the  enterprise  and 
philanthropy  of  Glasgow,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  blessed  with  com- 
plete success."  A  number  of  the  councillors  were  then  presented. 
Rev.  Dr.  Oraik,  of  St.  George's,  Glasgow,  asked  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  proceedings,  the  Queen  turned  a  handle  placed  for  the  pnr- 
pose,  and  the  water  of  the  locli  rushed  into  the  tunnel,  the  noise 
it  made  being  heard  a  considerable  distance  ofl'  The  distin- 
guished party,  after  examining  the  works,  returned  to  Edinburgh 
by  the  same  route  by  which  they  had  come  in  the  morning. 
Immediately  the  water  had  been  let  into  the  tunnel,  telegrams 
were  Bent  to  Glasgow,  Edinbuigli,  and  Stirling,  and  from  the 
castles  at  the  latter  places  were  fired  cannon  in  honour  of  the 
event,  whUe  Glasgow  was  jubilant  in  its  own  quieter  way. 

The  Act  of  FaAiament  sanctionine  the  coo&tniction  of  these 
important  works  was  passed,  it  has  been  seen,  on  the  2nd  July, 
1855.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Rateman,  C.E., 
uul  the  work  of  ttmneUing  the  thirty-four  miles  between  Loch 
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Kntrine  and  Glasgow  was  immediately  begun,  and  completed 
80  )is  to  be  inaugurated  as  already  recorded.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works  tliemselves  waa  about  ^700,000,  but  tbe  total  cost  of 
the  Rchcme,  iucludiog  purchase  of,  and  compensation  for  lands, 
the  purchase  of  water  privileges,  &&,  amounted  to  £1,500,000. 
Lochs  Katrine,  Vonnacher,  and  Diimkie,  were  all  put  under 
contribution;  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  supply  of  fifty  millions 
gallons  per  day  would  be  obtained.  The  scheme  was  not  carried 
out  a  day  too  soon,  for  the  Water  Companies,  whose  rights  were 
purchased  by  the  Corporation,  had  been  giving  a  most  inadequate 
and  imperfect  supply  to  the  public,  who  were  receiving  through 
the  water  pipes  all  sorts  of  impurities.  The  Clyde  waa  becom- 
ing sadly  polluted,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  excellencies 
when  the  companies  were  originated,  it  was  certainly  now  not 
fitted  for  a  domestic  water  supply. 

Shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  continued  to  make 
marvellous  progress  on  the  Clyde  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  the 
Messrs.  Wood  of  Port-Glnsgow,  and  Messrs.  Tod  &  M'Gi-egor 
of  Meadowbank,  Partick,  were  all  of  them  engaged  with  extensive 
orders.  Napier  had  built  several  small  vessels  for  tbe  RoyaJ 
Navy,  and  the  "  Simoom,"  a  troop  ship.  During  the  Crioieaa 
war,  he  built  his  first  ii-on-clad,  the  "  Erebus,"  and  he  supplied 
the  engines  of  the  "Terror."  In  1859,  he  contracted  tor  an 
armoured  steam  frigate  of  0,040  tons,  with  engines  of  800 
horsc-powor,  which  was  launched  in  the  piesence  of  a  large 
crowd  of  spectators.  This  vessel  was  the  "  Black  Prince,"  well- 
known  on  the  Clyde  as  having  bueii  the  guardship  at  the  Tful 
of  the  Bank  until  a  few  years  ago,  Messi-s.  Baixday,  Curie 
&  Co.,  of  Whiteineh,  were  coming  into  prominence  as  makers 
of  marine  engines.  In  1852,  John  Elder,  who  had  been  an 
apprentice  with  Robert  Napier,  joined  Charles  Randolph,  a 
most  skilful  engineer,  whose  work  up  till  this  time  had  been 
specially  that  of  a  millwright.  When  Elder  Joined  him,  and 
the  firm  became  Randolph,  Elder  h  Co.,  marine  engineering  was 
added  to  the  business.  In  1853,  the  two  partners  took  out  a 
(latent  for  an  arrangement  of  the  compound  engines  adapted  to 
driving  the  screw  propeller,  by  which  an  increa-sed  steampressnre 
was  obtained  by  a  lessened  consumption  of  fuel.  The  firm 
supplied  many  of  their  improved  on^nes  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  rapidly  came  into  repute  among  engineers. 

A  report  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Universities  (Scot- 
land) Act,  published  in  18C0,  condemned  the  use  of  the  old  collie 
buildings  in  High  Street  for  university  purposes,  and  vaa 
authorities  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  were  laid  under  tbe 
necessity  of  looking  about  them  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  for 
the  future.  An  important  boon  was  conferred  upon  the  working 
classes  of  Glasgow,  by  the  establishment  of   what  afterwards 
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became  known  as  tbe  Western  Cooking  Depdt.  Thomas  Corbett, 
the  founder,  was  a  philanthropist,  and  not  a  speculator,  and  he 
laid  aside  the  profits  of  the  business  in  order  to  improve  tbe 
BQpply  of  food  given  to  its  patrons. 

The  first  musical  festival  was  held  in  Glasgow  in  January, 
1860,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Choral  Union,  a  aot^ety  formed, 
in  1843,  for  the  cultivation  of  music,  then  at  a  low  ebb  in  the 
city.  Thia  festival  extended  over  four  days — Tuesday,  the  24th; 
Wednesday,  tfae  25th;  Thursday,  tbe  26th;  and  Friday,  the 
27th  of  January.  On  Tuesday,  the  oratorio  of  "  Elijah "  was 
eung ;  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  miscellaneous  concert ;  on 
Thursday,  Horseley'n  "  Gideon  "  was  produced  for  the  first  time, 
under  tbe  leadership  of  the  composer ;  and  on  the  Friday,  the 
festival  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  "Messiah,"  The  concerts 
were  held  in  the  City  Hall;  they  were  largely  attended ;  and  the 
proceeds  were  given  to  tbe  Royal  Infirma^  and  tbe  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  Among  the  soloists  was  Suns  Beeves;  Henty  Smart 
presided  at  the  organ ;  Henry  A.  lAmbeth  conducted;  while 
the  Choral  Union  acted  as  chorus. 

About  this  period  the  Volunteer  movement,  as  it  now  exists, 
had  its  origin,  and  in  Glasgow  several  raiments  were  raised,  in- 
cluding within  their  ranks  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens. 


CHAPTER     LIV. 

<CiBCA  A.D.  1860.) 

Newspaper  Enterprise  in  Olaagmo  —  Jamea  Pagan,  Hugh 
MacdoTudd,  "  Senex,"  and  David  Gray — Henry  Monteith  of 
Carataira — David  Dale — Reva.  Thomas  OkalmeTS,  D.D.,  and 
Edward  Irving— Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.—Bohert  KetOe, 
the  Temperance  Reformer — Jamea  Ewing  of  (SfnrfAfowTi — 
Important  Oniveraiiy  Changea. 

During  the  past  half  centuty,  the  printing-press  had  been  busy 
in  Glasgow,  and  many  improvements  and  developments  in 
connection  with  it  biul  been  effected.  Several  attempts  to 
establish  additional  newspapers  had  been  made,  but  compam- 
tively  few  of  them  had  met  with  permanent  success.  The 
RBformer^  Gazette,  under  the  management  of  Peter  Mackenzie, 
had  an  active  career  of  many  years'  duration,  but  it  had  ulti- 
mately to  soccunib  to  the  powerful  competition  of  journals  con- 
ducted upon  more  modem  lines.    The  Herald,  to  which  reference 
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has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter,  had  a  successful  existence 
under  Samuel  Hunter,  George  Outram,  and  Jamea  Pagan,  and, 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  it  was  first  issued  daily  in 
January,-  18.'(9.  In  1842,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  James  Hedderwick 
commenced  The  Glasgow  Citizen,  a  publication  combining  the 
provinces  of  a  newspaper  and  a  literary  journal,  and  it  rapidly 

f  lined  a  hold  upon  the  people.  However,  the  issue  of  The  North 
ritish  Daily  Mail,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  14th  April,  1847, 
constituted  it  the  premier  daily  paper  in  Scotland.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  Mail  was  not  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  Gla^w, 
for  in  1846  an  interesting  experiment  was  made.  From  the 
24th  December,  I84G,  until  the  9th  January,  1847,  an  industrial 
exhibition  had  been  held  in  the  City  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Blaclde  &  Ca 
had  a  stall  in  the  exhibition,  and  they  printed  off  the  Daiiy 
Exidbitor,  consisting  of  eight  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, 
and  containing  news  relating  to  the  exhibition,  or  items  bearing 
upon  some  of  the  more  prominent  exhibits.  Eleven  numbers  rf 
this  paper  were  printed ;  but,  of  course,  its  existence  terminated 
with  the  exhibition.  All  these  movements  wore  well  received 
by  the  public ;  indeed,  they  were  almost  compelled  by  the  avidity 
with  which  people  were  beginning  to  crave  for  news  of  the  great 
world  beyond  the  city,  and  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Duty  in  1855.  Steam-piintiDg 
machinery  had  been  introduced  into  the  city  newspaper  offices; 
the  newspapers  themselves  were  being  conducted  with  more 
talent  and  enterprise  than  they  had  been  before ;  merchants 
and  others  were  beginning'  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
advertising ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  daily  and  weekly  prints 
were  assuming  a  higher  literary  tone,  and  were  becoming  maro 
valuable  as  commercial  ventures. 

There  are  two  men  who  were  connected  with  Glasgow  news- 
papers in  the  period  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  lines,  who  are 
worthy  of  mention  because  of  their  work  in  relation  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Gla-sgow  and  its  neighbourhood. 
These  were  Jamea  Pagan  and  Hugh  Macdonald.  Pagan  bad 
become  connected  with  the  Herald  early  in  the  century,  and 
had  gradually  advanced  until  he  reached  the  editorial  chair. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  editor  of  an  important  newspaper, 
he  found  time  to  write  an  excellent  Sketch  of  the  ffiatory  of 
Olaagow,  published  in  1847,  and  to  edit  Olaagow,  Pati  aw* 
Present,  a  three-volume  work  containing  sketches  of  old  Glasgow 
by  "  Senex,"  "  Aliquis,"  and  others,  together  with  some  interest- 
ing Dean  of  Guild  Court  Reports.  Both  of  these  works  were 
highly  successful,  and  their  value  has  frequently  and  concluravely 
been  attested.  Hugh  Macdonald,  bom  in  Bridgeton,  in  1817,  bad 
been  introduced  to  literary  work  by  Mr.  James  Hedderwidc,  <£ 
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the  Glasgow  Citizen,  under  whom  he  became  sub-editor.  For 
three  years  he,  writing  under  the  Tiom  de  plume  of  "  Caleb  " — 
the  "Gentle  Caleb,"  as  his  admirers  have  called  him — contributed 
to  that  paper  a  series  of  articleB  which,  in  1854,  waa  published 
in  book-form  with  the  title  of  Rambles  round  Glaagow.  These 
SajtiMes  are  now  too  well-known  and  admired  to  need  any 
explanatory  comment  here — their  subjects  have  caused  them  to 
be  popular,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  baa  com- 
pelled admiration.  Another  work  of  Macdonald's  was  his  Days 
(U  the  Coast,  and  in  it  his  individuality  is  shown  as  much  as  in 
the  other,  and  to  it,  also,  the  same  remarks  are  applicable. 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  "  Senex  "  in  the  preceding  page, 
and  a  few  lines  regarding  him  cannot  fail  to  he  interesting. 
"  Scnez  "  was  the  nom.  de  plume  of  Robert  Reid,  a  Gla^w 
merchant,  who  has  perhaps  written  more  about  the  antiquities 
of  old  Glasgow  than  any  of  the  many  authors  who  have  taken 
that  subject  in  hand.  He  was  descended  from  a  venerable  Glasgow 
stock,  and  was  bom  on  the  27th  January,  1773,  in  the  Candle- 
riggs.  After  attending  the  Grammar  School,  he  received  an 
excellent  education  at  the  university,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Professor  Anderson,  the  founder  of  Anderson's  College ;  of 
Professor  Jeffray,  whose  relation  to  the  murderer  Clydesdale 
has  been  mentioned  in  these  pages;  and  of  Professor  Millar, 
to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  the  law  classes  of  the 
university.  Reid  afterwards  engaged  in  a  variety  of  commercial 
ventures,  and  after  a  succesBfuT  business  career  he  retired,  in 
1S32,  from  all  mercantile  pursuits,  devoting  himself  to  the 
antiquarian  lore  of  Glasgow,  especially  with  reference  to  his 
own  recollections  of  it  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  £rst  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  He 
contributed  interesting  and  valuable  articles  to  the  Olaagow 
Herald,  and  these  were  republished  in  Glasgow,  Past  and 
Freaent,  in  1851-66.  In  1853.  he  removed  hia  residence  to 
Strahoun  Lodge,  Isle  of  Cumbrae,  and  there  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  June,  1866.  On  the  23rd  February,  1860,  when 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  "  Senex  "  was  entertained 
to  a  banquet  by  the  Glasgow  Archteological  Society ;  and  about 
six  months  prior  to  his  aeatb  he  published  his  last  work.  Old 
Olaegow  and  its  Environs.  In  concluding  this  brief  account 
of  "  Senex,"  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  the  Glasgow 
Herald  notice  of  his  death : — "  No  man  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  Mr.  Reid  the  merits  necessary  in  a  local 
annalist.  ...  He  had  a  soand  literary  education  in  bis 
youthfol  days ;  he  mixed  in  tJie  best  society ;  he  was  singularly 
observant  throughout  his  lengthened  career ;  he  was  blessed 
vith  a  capital  memory,  which  served  him  as  well  last  week  as 
it  did  eighty  years  ago ;  and  the  result  of  all  ia  tiiat  immenae 
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mass  of  local  memorabilia  with  whicb,  since  hia  retirement  from 
the  active  business  of  life,  be  has  from  time  to  time  pleased  and 
instructed  the  Glasgow  public." 

In  some  respects  the  career  of  David  Gray  offers  a  contrast  to 
that  of  "  Senex,"  especially  in  that  he  died  before  reaching 
maturity,  and  had  not  developed  the  literary  talents  with  whi(£ 
it  has  been  seen  he  was  endowed.  He  was  bom  in  humble 
circumstances  in  Kirkintilloch,  on  the  29th  January,  1838,  and 
after  a  studious  boyhood  he  came  to  Glasgow  when  he  waa 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Supporting  himself  by  teaching,  he 
attended  several  of  the  university  classes,  and  he  contributed 
poetical  pieces  to  the  Glasgow  Citizen.  Mr.  James  Hedderwick, 
a  keen  observer  of  literary  ability,  interested  himself  in  tha 
youthful  bard,  who  ultimately  decided  upon  a  literary  career, 
and  made  his  way  to  London.  In  the  English  metropolis  he 
was  overtaken  by  consumption,  and  Lord  Houghton,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  him,  sent  nim  to  Italy,  There  was  no  improve- 
ment, and  poor  David  Gray  returned  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  died  on  the  3rd  December,  1861,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
fonr.  His  poem.  The  Luggie,  was  published  soon  afterwards — 
he  only  saw  a  specimen  page  of  it  in  print — and  its  fine  poetic 
feeling  discovered  that  Scotland  had  lost  one  who,  had  greater 
length  of  days  been  granted  him,  would  have  added  lustre  to 
her  national  literature. 

Leaving  literai-y  matters,  it  will  again  be  appropriate  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  few  of  those  who,  during  the  first  hall  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  contributed  to  the  moral  or  commercial  advance- 
ment of  Glasgow. 

Henry  Monteith  was  the  son  of  James  Monteith  of  Anderston, 
a  Glasgow  manufacturer,  and  he  was  born  in  the  city  in  1765. 
In  early  life  he  became  a  muslin  manufacturer,  and  in  1802,  hia 
firm  of  Monteith,  Bogle,  &  Co.,  began  the  manufacture  of 
bandana  handkerchiefs.  His  business  habits,  and  hia  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  brought  him  into  public  notice ; 
and  in  1814,  and  again  in  1S18,  he  was  elected  to  the  high 
position  of  lord  provost.  In  1819,  Monteith  acquired  the  estate 
of  Caratairs,  from  which  he  obtained  his  territorial  designation. 
Throughout  the  Reform  troubles  of  1819  and  1820,  he  strongly 
supported  the  Government  policy ;  and,  in  1821,  he  was  return^ 
to  Parliament  for  the  Lanark  district  of  bui^hs,  which  then 
included  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark.  He  retired 
from  political  life  in  1830,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  December, 
1848.  Throughout  his  whole  public  career,  he  bad  greatly 
benefited  the  city,  and  during  hia  municipal  reigns  hb  work 
was  so  appreciated  that  Monteith  Bow,  built  on  a  portion 
of  the  Green,  was  called,  after  him.  His  works  at  ^rrow- 
field  gave  employment  to  many  people;  while  to  him  is  due 
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tbe  credit  of  introduciog  Beveral  new  textile  industries  into 
Qlasgow. 

David  Dale  died  on  tbe  17th  March,  1856,  and  to  him  the 
textile  manu&ctares  of  Olaagow  were  greatly  indebted.  He 
was  of  Ayrshire  birth,  bu^  coming  to  tbia  city  in  bis  yonth,  he 
sooa  became  a  prominent  merchant,  and  was  twice  elected  to 
the  magistracy.  The  New  Lanark  cotton  mills  were  erected  by 
him,  and  he  j(»ned  in  many  commercial  ventures  in  Glasgow — 
such  as  in  cotton  factories,  Turkey-red  dyeing,  inkle  factories, 
&a — much  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes.  Having 
been  instrumental,  alo^  with  others,  in  fonniog  a  Congregationu 
Church  in  Qreyfriars  Wynd,  he  preached  in  it  for  many  years, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  those  who  thought  that  only  coUege-bred 
men  should  occupy  a  pulpit,  A  due  idea  of  Dale's  worth  may 
be  obtained  from  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  late 
Dr.  Strang,  the  city  chamberlain : — "  He  was  respected  by  the 
wealthy  and  beloved  by  the  poor;  and  when  he  bade  a  last 
adieu  to  the  city  which  his  talents  and  indnstry  had  certainly 
advanced,  and  which  his  philanthropy  and  religious  example  had 
improved,  he  was  univer^Iy  lamented  as  one  of  the  ablest  mer- 
chants, best  ma^strates,  and  most  benevolent  sons."  {Qlaagow 
and  its  Clvhs,  p.  300.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  while  minister  of  the  Tron  and 
St.  John's  parishes,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
tbe  educational  interests  of  the  city,  and  he  materially  assisted 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  and  pauper 
classes  during  tbe  Reform  agitation.  He  had  been  appointed  to 
tbe  Tron  Church  in  1815,  and  in  1819  he  was  translated  to  the 
newly  erected  parish  of  St.  John.  In  both  these  positions  his 
high  talents  as  a  preacher  gave  him  large  congregations ;  and  on 
his  renioval  to  St  Andrews,  in  1884,  to  occupy  Uie  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  there,  he  was  presented  with  many  marks  of 
appreciation  and  respect  by  the  citizens  of  QIasgow.  Chalmers 
kept  up  an  intimate  connection  with  the  city,  his  most  pro- 
minent appearance  in  it  after  1824  being  at  tbe  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  in  October,  1843.  when  he,  aa 
retiring  moderator,  preached  the  opening  sermon. 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  in  Annan,  in  August,  1792.  Having 
Btadied  at  Edinbugh  University,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  laboured  for  some  time  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers  in  St. 
John's  parish.  In  1822,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  one  of 
the  moat  popular  and  effective  Scotch  preachers  ever  seen  there. 
Bis  pecnUar  views,  however,  brought  about  his  deposition  &om 
the  rainiaby,  and  he  retired  to  Glai^w,  dying  on  the  6th  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  aged  forty-two  yeais.  &ving's  was  a  most  mournful 
career,  disappointment  following  disappointment,  even  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  success.    A  monument  has  been  erected  over 
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hia  grave  in  Gta^ow  Necropolis.  As  for  the  pecuUar  vieira 
whicli  brought  him  so  much  trouble,  they  are  believed  to  be  tha 
grouodwork  of  the  teneta  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  the 
members  of  which  ai-e  popularly  called  Irvingites. 

Principal  Macfarlao,  for  many  years  a  promineot  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Drymen,  and  was  bom  at 
Auchingray  in  1770.  He  attended  Glasgow  University,  received 
his  licence  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1791,  and 
was,  in  the  following  year,  ordained  to  the  parish  of  Drymen.  His 
Alma  Mater  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him  in  180G ;  and 
after  a  successful  course  of  years  be  was  appointed,  in  1824, 
Principal  of  Glasgow  Univereity  and  incumbent  of  the  High 
Kirk.  During  his  connection  with  Glasgow  he  greatly  advanced 
its  interests ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  originating  the 
Colonial  Scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  So  far  as  his 
literary  efforts  in  relation  to  Glasgow  are  concerned,  it  may  bo 
stated  that  the  moat  noteworthy  was  his  contribution,  to  the 
New  Statiati-cal  Account  of  Scotland,  of  an  exhaustive  article  on 
the  history,  antiquities,  and  commerce  of  the  city.  He  twice 
occupied  the  chair  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
died  on  the  25th  November,  1857,  the  father  of  his  church,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  Necropolis. 

Kalph  Wardlaw  was  a  native  of  Dalkeith,  having  been  botn 
there  in  1779  ;  but  as  his  father  settled  in  Glasgow  about  the 
time  of  his  hirth,  he  may  almost  he  regarded  as  a  Glasgow  man. 
In  early  life  he  studied  at  the  High  School  and  the  University, 
and  was  tmined  for  the  ministry  in  the  Divinity  Hail  in  con- 
nection with  the  Associate  Secession  Church.  About  the  year 
1800,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Independent  movement,  the 
Glasgow  adherents  of  which  met  in  the  "  Tabernacle,"  in  Jamaica 
Street.  Three  years  later,  a  chapel  in  North  Albion  Street,  built 
specially  for  him,  was  opened,  and  he  was  inducted  pastor. 
Wardlaw  engaged  in  evangelistic  work,  and  he  quickly  became 
the  most  prominent  dissenting  minister  in  the  city,  A  laif^ 
chapel  was  built  for  him  in  West  George  Street  in  1818.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College,  Connecticut. 
After  a  useful  career,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gi-eatiy  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  denomination  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  Glasgow,  he  died  on  the  17th  December,  ISaS,  his 
jubilee  having  been  celebrated  in  February  of  the  same  year. 
His  chapel  in  West  George  Street  bos  now  been  converted  into 
offices  for  the  North  British  Railway  Company. 

Robert  Kettle  was  a  social  reformer  who  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Scottish  Temperance  Leagua  He  was 
born  at  Kintillo,  ia  Perthshire,  in  1791,  and  came  to  Glasgow 
when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.    In  1829,  he  commeoced 
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business  in  the  city  as  a.  cotton-yara  merchant.  About  this  time 
the  temperance  cause  was  inaugurated,  nnd  Kettle,  having  become 
connected  with  it,  ultimately  took  the  lead  in  Glasgow.  Having 
instituted  a  number  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence  societies 
be  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League  in  1848.     He  died  at  Glasgow  in  March,  1852. 

James  Ewing  of  Strathleven  long  occupied  a  foremost  position 
in  Glasgow,  having  been  councillor,  dean  of  guild,  lord  provost, 
and  member  of  Parliament,  in  addition  to  holding  other  offices 
which,  while  not  so  prominent,  were  as  important  in  their  own 
way.  His  father,  Walter  Ewing,  afterwards  Walter  Ewing  M'Lae 
of  Cathkin,  was  a  West  India  merchant,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Fisher,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Independent  denomination.  The  son  was  born  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1775.  After  having  been  in  business  as  an  acconntant, 
James  Ewing  became,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1814,  head 
«f  the  firm  of  James  Ewing  &  Company,  West  India  merchants ; 
and  two  years  later,  on  the  10th  October,  181G,  he  was  elected 
lord  dean  of  guild.  In  1817,  be  publif^ed  a  History  of  the 
MfrcharU^  Souse  Jrom  1605  to  1S16.  About  this  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  institutions  in  the  city;  but  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  as  convener 
of  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council,  which  bad  been  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Upon 
the  report  of  Ewing,  as  convener  of  this  committee,  the  magis- 
trates and  council,  on  the  25th  March,  1819,  enacted  that  in  all 
time  coming  the  burgess  oath  should  be  dispensed  with  in  Glaa- 
ffow.  During  the  Reform  agitation  of  1819-20,  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  be  foreman  of  the  jury  which  condemned  old  James 
Wilson  of  Strathaven.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  lord  provost  of 
the  city,  in  room  of  Henry  Monteith  of  Cantairs,  who  then  re- 
tired from  the  office.  Afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  erection  of  the  Duke  Street  Prison  and  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  Fir  Park  was  utilised  as  a 
necropolis.  It  has  already  been  told  in  these  pages  bow  great 
was  the  interest  excited  over  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
bow,  on  the  19th  December,  1832,  James  Ewing's  name  was  de- 
clared to  be  at  the  top  oT  the  poll  for  the  election  of  two  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  for  Glasgow.  At  the  election  three  yeais 
later  he  was  thrown  out,  and  he  afterwards  retired  into  private 
life,  having  purchased  the  estate  of  Levenaide,  in  Dumbarton- 
ebire,  where  ne  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Ewing  died  on  the  29th  November,  1853,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  had  throughout  his  long  life  amassed  immense 
wealth,  and  by  his  disposition  and  deed  of  settlement,  dated  9th 
September,  1844,  he  made  most  liberal  bequests  to  Glasgow  and 
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Free  Church  institutiona.  His  personal  estate  was  found,  on  his 
deatii,  to  be  of  the  value  of  £280,000,  and  of  that  he  ^fted  away  the 
sum  of  nearly  £70,000.  The  Merchants'  House  received  £31,000 
for  various  purposes;  Glasgow  institutions  received  £9,000  among 
them;  £500  were  bequeathed  to  the  Tradee' House;  the  Royal 
Infii-mary  received  £10,000 ;  Dumbarton  institutions,  £500;  and 
the  Free  Church  received  £18,500  for  a  variety  of  schemes, 
£5,000  of  that  sum  being  for  the  building  of  the  Free  Church 
College  in  Glasgow. 

Several  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the  thirty  years  prior  to  186ft 
Within  that  period  four  new  professorahips  had  been  instituted 
— Materia  Medica,  in  1831 ;  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  1839;  Ftn^ 
ensic  Medicine,  also  in  1S39 ;  and  Civil  En^neering,  in  1840. 
By  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  of  1858,  some  alterations  of 
the  first  importance  had  been  made  upon  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  college.  Before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the 
business  of  the  university  was  conducted  by  the  Senate,  the 
Faculty,  and  the  Comitia,  three  distinct  courts.  The  Senate, 
consisting  of  the  rector,  dean,  principal,  and  all  the  professors,  con- 
ferred degrees,  managed  the  libraries,  fee.;  the  Faculty,  consisting 
of  the  principal  and  what  were  called  the  "  college  "  professoi^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  regius  "  professors,  had  the  admioi- 
stration  of  the  revenue  and  property  of  the  institation,  with 
rights  of  patronage  and  presentation  to  bursaries ;  and  the 
Comitia,  consisting  of  the  rector,  dean,  principal,  professoiB,  and 
matriculated  students,  elected  and  admitted  the  rector,  and  heard 
the  inaugural  discourses  of  principals  and  professors  previous 
to  their  Amission  to  office.  Under  the  Act  of  1858,  the  di3tin(> 
tion  between  the  Senate  and  the  Faculty  was  abolished;  the 
University  Court  and  General  Council  were  instituted ;  and 
commissioners  were  appointed,  with  powers  to  issue  ordinances, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  for  the  administration  of  the 
aSairs  of  the  university.  Among  those  who  had  been  elected 
Lord  Kector  between  1836,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office,and 
1860  were — ^Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Macaulay,  Sheriff  Alison, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
(A.D.  1S61  TO  A.D.  1SG7.) 

Qlasgou}  Statistics — Clyde  Shipbuilding — NewOollegeBuildinga 
at  QUmorekUl  —  The  First  Evening  Paper  in  Glasgow — 
Important  CHminal  Trials — The  First  City  Improvem&rU 
Act — Mr.  Gladatone  Visits  Glasgow — Armoiial  iTisignia  of 
Glasgow — Great  Beform,  Demonstration  in  the  City — Status 
of  Prince  Consort  Dnveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh — 
Conetrtidion  of  Kingston  Dock. 

With  the  beginning  of  another  decade,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
turn  sgaio  to  statistics,  for,  while  the  ordinary  record  of  events 
nay  form  more  interesting  reading,  it  yet  gives  no  absolute 
measure  of  the  growth  of  the  city ;  and,  though  statistics  them- 
selves may,  to  some  extent,  be  inadequate,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
the  most  reliable  gauge  of  national  and  civic  prepress. 

The  census  of  IStiL  discovered  the  population  of  Glasgow  to 
be  395,5U3,  an  increase  of  66,407  over  the  figures  for  1851.  la 
the  sixteen  Parliamentary  wards  of  the  city  there  was  then  a 
total  constituency  of  20,260.  The  number  of  occupied  houses 
was  82,493,  and  unoccupied,  S,086 ;  while  the  rental  of  the  city 
for  the  year  1860-61  was  £1,666,336,  or  an  increase  of  £304,168 
over  the  valuation  of  1855-56,  which  was  the  first  under  the 
Lands  Valuation  Act.  In  1861,  the  revenue  of  the  Corporation, 
for  itself  and  as  administering  various  trusty  was  £50,419,  11a. 
5d., the  expenditure  was  £41,760,193.  6d., audits  debt  amounted 
to  £280,257,  12s.  SJd.  There  was,  in  this  year,  a  water  area 
in  the  harbour  of  70  acres;  the  quays  extended  4,376  lineal 
yards,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide  was  22  feet.  The 
total  shipping  arrivals  in  the  harbour  numbered  16,085,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  of  1,501,220  tons;  and  of  these  11,281, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,029,480  tons,  were  steam  vessels,  while  their 
maximum  draught  was  20  feet.  The  Clyde  Navigation  Trust — 
the  constitution  of  which  had  been  altered  by  the  Consolidation 
Act  of  1858,  and  instead  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
Glasgow,  vas  now  composed  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  nine  coun- 
cillors, two  representatives  each  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
tiie  Merchants'  House,  and  Trades'  House,  and  nine  representa- 
tives of  the  shipowners  and  ratepayers — had  a  revenue,  in  1861,  of 
£105,768,  11&;  its  oidinaiy  expenditure  was  £86,256,  9s.  lOd.; 
exb^ordioary  expeDditure,£47,683,  16b.  3d.;  anddebt,£1,203,&26. 
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148.  6d.  The  customs  duties  gave  a  total  for  the  year  of  X924,445, 
lOs.  There  were  then  on  tue  register  at  Glasgow  67!)  vessels, 
witJi  a  tonnage  of  218,684  tuns,  while  the  total  tonna^se  of  goods 
inwards  and  outwards  was  1,36(>,327  tons.  The  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to  the  declared  value  of 
£o,2.")i),8s7.  To  the  United  States  about  35,000  tons  of  Scotch 
pig-iron  had  been  exported,  being  nearly  one-half  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year,  the  falling  off  being  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States;  to 
France  about  64,000  tons  were  shipped,  an  increase  over  1860 ; 
and  Spain  and  Italy  also  showed  an  increase  by  receiving  about 
39,000  tons.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  £367,000  waa  de- 
spatched, in  ISCl,  from  Glasgow  direct  to  France ;  and  of  this 
sum  pig  and  malleable  iron  represented  £224,463;  spirits, 
^99,340;  chemical  products,  £13,406;  and  textile  products, 
j£2r),l2!.  The  raw  sugar  imports  into  the  Clyde  amounted  to 
I9,!)yi  tons;  and  duty  was  levied  upon  4,077,774  lbs.  of  tea  and 
l,668,9r'>9  lbs-  of  tobacco.  During  the  year  SI  iron  steamers,  of 
an  aggregate  of  G0.18.'i  tons,  and  5  sailing  vessels,  of  3,060  tons 
— a  total  of  86  vessels,  and  an  aggregate  of  63,245  tons — ^had 
been  built  or  linislied  on  the  Clyde.  The  cost  of  the  hulls  and 
fittings  of  the  stea,incrs  was  ,£1,252,300 ;  the  cost  of  the  en^oes, 
which  had  a  total  of  12,4!)3  horse-power,  was  £456,800;  aocl  the 
cost  of  the  hulls  and  fittings  of  the  sailing  vessels  was  £50,560 — 
making  a  grand  total  of  £1,759,660.  Leaving  the  harbour  and 
returning  to  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  industrially  Qlai^v 
had  been  progressing  to  a  large  extent.  There  were  employed 
in  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  wool,  and  silk  factories  in  QIaagoir 
1,104,472  spindles,  ^2,813  power-looms,  steam-en^nes  of  an 
aggregate  of  13,214  horse-power,  and  28,4S9  operatives  of  both 
sexes.  Iron  works,  &c.,  were  i-apidl}'  inereaaiog.  The  mortality 
for  1861  was  10,932,  while  there  bad  been  16,536  births,  and 
3,480  marriages.  The  police  force  consisted  of  701  men,  being 
one  constable  to  every  469  of  the  population ;  and  there  were 
1,732  publicans.  Letters  to  the  number  of  13,700,467  passed 
through  the  Post-Oftlce,  their  value  in  postage  being  £70,476 ; 
the  value  of  the  money-orders  was  £100,832,  17s.  4d. ;  and 
I5C,G33  messages  were  received  or  sent  off  by  the  two  telegraphic 
companies.  At  the  city  railway  stations  2,326,650  passengers 
arrived,  and  from  them  2,099,950  departed.  The  National 
Security  Savings'  Bank  had  42,122  depositora,  repreaenUng 
deposits  of  the  value  of  £927,427,  I63.  3d.,  against  29,045  de- 
positors and  £477,196  in  1851.  All  these  figures  show  in  a  moat 
conclusive  manner  that  Glasgow  was  flourishing,  and  that  it  had 
now  assumed  a  high  position  among  the  cities  of  the  world, 
offering  a  marked  contrast  to  its  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.     In  every  direction  the  city  was  being  extended; 
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the  hamlets  in  the  vicinity  were  gradually 
and  the  quaint,  but  restricted,  dweHiogs,  wa    I 
shops  were  giving  way  to  modern  structures 
convenience. 

On  the  6th  of  April,' 1861,  an  accident  oc    i 
heavy  gloom  over  the  city.     The  Govan  fen 
greatly  overcrowded,  upset,  and  seven  pers    i 
and  the  lives  of  many  others  were  endangere 

Shipbuildiog  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  ^    . 
and  more  of  a  staple  industry.     Messrs.  Naj   : 
tember,  1862,   launched   an   armour-plated     I 
"Hector,"  of  4,089  tons;  and  in  the  following   ■ 
the  "Rolf  Krake,"  a  turret  ship  for  the  D 
which  was  the  first  of  its  class  engaged  in  acti'   : 
Randolph,  Elder  &,  Company,  already  famous  i 
had  added  shipbuilding  as  a  branch  of  their     i 
contract  being  the  construction  of  the  "Macgr  : 
steamer  for  the  African  Mail  Company.     0 
was  progressing.    New  lines  of  steamships  be 
a  demand  for  more  ships;  and  the  improved  m  I 
workmanship  of  the  Clyde  yards  brought  a  J 
the  orders  to  them.    Wooden  vessels  were,  in 
seldom  being  built,  and  in  this  respect  abo   ' 
had  an  advant^e,  owing  to  their  close  proxi 
pal  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Scotland.     Mesa  ! 
Henderson  had  started  the  "Anchor"  Line  • 
tween  Glasgow  and  New  York  in  1856,  and    i 
modation  to  Canada  offered  by  the  "  Allan  ' 
much  to  develop  the  commercial  relationship} 
and  the  North  American   Continent.      la 
numerous  other  shipping  projects  were  launc 
fast  making  Gla^;ow,  what  it  has  since  beco  ' 
London  as  a  river  port. 

The  Free  Church  College,  and  the  chureh 
it,  were  erected,  in  1862,  at  the  head  of  Lyne 
western  district  of  the  city,  and  were  importa 
scholastic  wealth  and  arehitectural  beauty  of  i 

In  the  January  of  18G3,  the  theatre  in  L 
totally  destroyed,  but  no  one  was  injured.  Tb 
on  the  loth  of  March  following,  was  marrid 
Alexandra  of  Denmark,  and  on  the  evening  o' 
Glasgow  was  finely  illuminated  in  honour  of 
FalmerstoD,  then  Premier,  was  elected  Lord  Bee 
sity  in  18G2,  and  on  the  30th  Mareh,  1863,he  wa: 
into  the  office.  He  delivered  an  address  appro 
aion,  aad  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
was  entertained  to  a  banquet,  and  on  the  folh 
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the  guest  of  th«  Clyde  Navigntion  Tnisteea,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  a  sail  dowR  the  Clyde,  and  gained  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  industrial  importance  of  the  river. 

The  old  college  buildings  in  the  High  Street  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cathedral,  the  moRt  venerable  structures  in 
Glasgow,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  they  were  now  doomed 
to  demolition.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  prior  to  this 
time  the  authorities  of  the  university  bad  been  cognisant  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  premises  to  the  need  of  their  insti- 
tution, and  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  were  situated,  and  they  bad  therefore  bad  the  ques- 
tion of  removal  to  more  commodious  buildings  before  them, 
but  hitherto  nothing  practical  had  been  done.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  obtained  in  1B46,  authorising  the  sale  of 
the  college  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  Mooklaud  Junction 
Railway,  and  the  transference  of  the  university  to  a  new 
site  on  Woodlands ;  but  as  the  railway  company  could  not  im- 
plement their  portion  of  the  agreement,  the  scheme  failed.  In 
1863,  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  university  and 
the  promoters  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Union  Railway  Company, 
with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was  come  to  for  the  sale  of 
the  coUege  buildings  and  grounds  for  railway  purposes  for  (he 
price  of  £100,000.  The  railway  company  applied  to  Parliament 
for  incorporation  in  1864',  and  the  Act  they  then  obtained 
sanctioned  the  agreement  with  the  university.  In  the  month 
of  July,  ISG^,  the  University  Senate  purchased  the  lands  of 
Gilmorehill,  consisting  of  forty-three  acres,  for  the  sum  of  £65,000; 
and  to  these  they  added  the  lands  of  Donaldshill,  purchased  for 
£16,000 ;  and  five  or  six  acres  of  the  lands  of  Clayslip,  on  which 
to  erect  an  hospital,  for  £17,400.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  Gilmore- 
hill had  been  acquired  in  1845,  at  a  large  price,  by  the  Glasgow 
Western  Cemetery  Company,  whose  intentions  regarding  it  are 
fairly  premised  in  their  title.  The  scheme  did  not  meet  with 
any  encouragement,  and  the  lands  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  university.  When  thus  contemplating  removal, 
the  university  had  a  total  sum  of  £138,900  at  their  disposal,  it 
being  made  up  of  the  £100,000  received  from  the  City  Union 
Railway  Company;  £17,500  being  principal  sum  and  interest 
obtained  from  the  Monkland  Junction  Company  as  compensa- 
tion for  non-fulfilment  of  their  agreement  of  1846 ;  and  £21,400 
promised  by  Government  on  condition  that  a  further  sum  of 
£24,000  he  raised  by  public  subscription  for  the  erection  of  bxi 
hospital  in  connection  with  the  university.  ^Matters  being  thus 
far  advanced,  the  late  Sir  O.  Gilbert  Scott  was  entrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  new  buildings ;  and  on  the  2nd 
June,  1866,  Ihrofessor  Allen  Thomson,  as  chairman  of  the  Bai)^' 
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ing  Committee,  tumed  the  first  sod.  Thereafter,  rapid  progress 
was  made  with  the  erection  of  the  Dew  college. 

On  the  nth  August,  ISG-i,  Mr.  Hedderwick,  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Olaagow  Citizen,  issued,  for  the  first  time 
in  GlasgoiT,  an  evening  halfpenny  newspaper,  bearing  tbe 
name  of  the  Evening  Citizen.  After  that  event  the  Glaagow 
Citizen  was  re-named  the  Weekly  Citizen,  and  its  columns  were 
devoted  entirely  to  literary  matter,  with  the  exception  of  a 
column  summary  of  the  events  of  the  week.  This  new  venture 
met  with  a  hearty  reception  by  the  people,  and  its  publication 
marks  a  new  cia  in  tbe  history  of  the  Glasgow  press.  By  an, 
Act  passed  on  the  5th  July,  I8G0,  tbe  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Kailway  Company  amalgamated  with  the  North  British  Railway 
Company.  locomotive  building  was  now  becoming  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  Glasgow  trade,  and  in  several  large  workshops  an 
extensive  business  was  being  transacted.  Tbe  public  spirit  of 
the  citizens  had  heartily  responded  to  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  by  ISGi,  the  windows 
of  that  venerable  structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerestory, 
had  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  Sciipture  subjects, 
from  the  royal  manufactory  at  Munich. 

The  public  mind  about  this  period  was  greatly  perturbed  by 
two  criminal  trials,  especially  on  account  of  the  social  condition 
of  some  of  the  ]iarties  more  or  less  involved  in  them.  The  first 
occurrence  was  the  murder,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1802,  of  Jessie 
M'Pherson,  and  the  apprehension  and  triiil  of  Jessie  M'Intosh  or 
M'Lacblan  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  The  accused  was 
tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  in  Glasgow  on  the  Ifith  September 
following.  A  verdict  of  guilty  against  M'Lachlan  was  returned 
by  the  jury,  and  the  judge  sentenced  her  to  sufier  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  or  the  11th  October ;  but  as  she  had,  with 
great  consistency,  told  a  story  criminating  another  party,  public 
feeling  was  very  evenly  divided  on  the  question  of  her  guilt, 
and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Home  Secretary  induced 
him,  under  the  circumstances,  to  commute  the  sentence  to  one  of 
penal  servitude.  In  1865,  the  trial  of  Dr.  Edward  Wiiliam 
Fritchard,  a  medical  man  of  hitherto  good  reputation  in  the  city, 
for  poisoning  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  created  extraordinary 
feeling  in  the  community.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1865,  Pritchnid 
was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  Edin- 
buigli,  on  that  charge,  and  the  evidence  adduced  against  him 
conclusively  establi^cd  his  guilt.  It  discovered  liim  to  be  a 
hypocrite  of  the  blackest  kind,  and  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
cold-hearted  murderer.  A  particular  feature  of  the  trial,  which 
extended  over  five  days,  wus  the  amount  and  excellence  of  the 
medical  evidence  led  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence ;  and  in 
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this  respect  it  is  ooe  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  in  Scotch 
criminal  annals.  Sentence  of  death  was  ^ssed  on  Pritcbard. 
and  he  was  executed  in  front  of  the  South  Prison,  at  the  Green. 
Glasgow,  on  tlie  2sth  July,  1865,  being  the  last  criminal  execu- 
tion in  public  in  Glasgow.  Public  sympathy  had  been  excited  in 
favour  of  Jessie  M'Liichlan,  but  in  the  case  of  Pritcbard,  the 
people  were  so  horrified  at  the  atrocity  of  his  crime  that  they 
felt  no  compunction  at  soeijig  him  on  the  gallows. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  tbi- 
Exchequer  in  Lord  Russell's  Government,  visited  Glasgow  on 
the  1st  November,  ItiGo,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone.  In 
the  coureo  of  the  forenoon  they  visited  the  Cathedral,  and  after- 
ward.s  thoy  proceeded  to  the  Trades'  Hall,  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  presented  with  an  address  from  the  Glasgow  Eeform  Union, 
A  crowded  meeting  had  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  illustrious  statesman.  After  the 
ceremony,  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  long  speech  on  the  political 
controversies  of  the  time.  Later  on,  he  visited  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  in  the  early  evening  he  was  present  as  a  guest 
at  the  annual  finance  dinner  of  the  corporation,  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Galleries,  Saiichiehall  Street.  At  a  working-men's  meeting 
in  the  Scotia  Music  Hall,  in  the  evening,  he  received  another 
congratulatory  address  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes  of  Glas- 
gow, and  in  reply  he  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  age. 

On  the  12th  December,  1865,  an  industrial  exhibition  was 
opened  in  Glnsijow.  The  exhibition  hall  was  at  99  Aroj-Ie 
Street,  and  in  the  several  galleries  were  shown  exhibits  of  all 
kinds,  especially  those  relating  to  the  industrial  arts ;  and  of 
500,  no  fewer  than  400  of  these  exhibits  were  the  property  of 
working  men.  On  the  evening  of  the  opening  day,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  delivered  the  inaugural  address  to  a  la^e  audience  in  the 
City  Hall.  The  exhibition  remained  open  until  the  close  of 
March,  1866. 

The  Town  Council  had  had  under  their  consideration  for  a  long 
time  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  city,  consequent  upon  the 
overcrowding  of  dwellings,  the  narrowness  of  many  of  the  streets, 
and  the  antiquated  structure  of  the  buildings.  That  such  a 
state  of  matters  should  have  existed  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  Glasgow  since  the  berinning  of  the  century  had 
enormously  increased  the  value  of  budding  stances  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  and  had  induced  an  economy  of  space 
which,  while  politic  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  was  causing 
an  abnormal  death-rate.  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  un- 
desirable state  of  things,  the  Town  Council  made  application  to 
Parliament  to  sanction  a  City  Improvement  Act,  and  after  much 
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trouble  tha.t  measure  was  passed  into  law  on  the  lltb  Jnne, 
1866.  The  preamble  of  tbe  Act  recites  that,  "  Whereas  vnrious 
portions  of  the  CSty  of  Glasgow  are  so  built,  and  the  buildings 
so  densely  inhabited,  aa  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  thoiough- 
nres  are  narrow  and  circuitous  and  inconvenient,  and  it  would 
be  a  public  and  local  advantage  if  various  houses  and  buildings 
were  taken  down,  and  those  portions  of  the  said  city  reconsti- 
tuted, and  new  streets  were  constructed  in  and  through  various 
parts  of  the  said  city,  snd  several  of  the  existing  streets  altered 
and  widened,  and  that  in  connection  with  tbe  reconstruction  of 
these  portions  of  the  city  provision  was  made  for  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  classes  displaced  in  consequence  thereof."  Such 
■were  tbe  expressed  grounds  of  the  council  for  seeking  Parlia- 
mentary powers,  and  such  was  the  work  they  had  set  before 
themselves.  Under  the  provisions  of  tbe  Act,  the  lord  provost, 
magistrates,  and  council,  and  their  successors,  were  appointed 
trustees  for  improvement  purposes,  and  they  were  authorised  to 
construct  thirty-nine  new  streets,  and  to  alter,  widen,  or  divert 
twelve  others.  They  were  also  enapowered  to  borrow  on  bond, 
or  mortfj^e,  or  cash  credit,  any  sum  not  exceeding  £1,250,000 ; 
and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  carrying  out  tbe  Act,  it  would 
be  lawful  for  them  to  assess  lands  and  heritages  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  6d.  per  £  on  the  annual  rental  for  the  first  five  years 
after  the  Act  had  come  into  operation,  and  3d.  per  £  on  the 
rental  for  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  continuance  of  the  Act. 
The  passing  of  this  measure  caused  an  outcry  in  certain  portions 
of  the  community,  who  resented  tbe  heavy  incidence  of  taxation. 
The  Improvement  Trust,  immediately  on  its  constitution,  set  to 
work  under  Lord  Provost  Blackie,  to  carry  out  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  ;  and  a  levy  of  Gd.  per  £  for  the  first  year, 
1866-67,  yielded  the  handsome  sum  of  £37,891. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  work  reference  was  briefly  made  to 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Glasgow  and  their  probable  origin ;  and 
it  is  now  requisite  to  refer  to  the  final  settlement  of  their  form, 
if  not  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  how  they  came  into  existence. 
Until  tbe  year  186C,  there  had  been  do  definite  and  authentic 
arms  for  the  city,  but  tbe  armorial  ensigns  had  been  grouped 
very  much  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  person  proposing  to  us© 
them.  Even  the  various  departments  of  the  corporation  had 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  point  But  besides  this  confusion, 
unworthy  of  a  great  city — and  one  by  this  time  seeking  to  be 
acknowledged  aa  tbe  second  in  the  empire — there  was  the  import- 
ant consideration  that  the  Glasgow  arms  had  never  received  tho 
sanction  of  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  There  was  admirable  scope 
for  the  formation  of  effective  armorial  insignia  for  the  city,  for 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  bad  on  their  seals  tasteful  designs 
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representing,  with  more  or  less  artistic  effect,  several  of  the  re- 
puted miracles  of  St.  Munga  Lord  Provoat  Blackie,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  held  on  the  3rd  October,  1866, 
stated  "  that  several  practical  difficulties  had  occurred  in  r^ard 
to  the  city  arms,  in  consequence  of  no  authentic  arms  for 
the  city  having  been  granted  or  authorised  by  the  Lord  Lyon, 
and  that  the  matter  bad  been  minutely  investigated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Macgeorge,  writer,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  such 
matters ;  and  the  ma^strates  remit  to  tiie  Lord  Provost,  T6i. 
Monro  [the  town  clerkj,  and  Mr.  Macgeorge,  to  get  the  proper 
arms  of  the  city  recorded,  published,  and  authorised  in  due 
form."  Now  that  the  matter  had  been  token  up,  it  was  very 
quickly  settled.  The  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms  (Qeoi^  BurDet, 
advocate)  granted  a  patent,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  23tE  October, 
18(16,  declai-ing  the  armorial  insignia  of  Glasgow  to  be  as  fcJlows: 
— "  Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  an  oak  tree  proper,  the  stem 
at  the  base  thereof  sarmounted  by  a  salmon  on  its  back  aUo 
proper,  with  a  signet  ring  in  its  mouth,  or;  on  the  top  of  the 
tree  a  red-breast,  and  in  the  sinister  fess  point  an  anuent  hand- 
bell, both  also  proper.  Above  the  shield  is  placed  a  suitable 
helmet,  with  a  mantling  gules  doubled  argent,  and,  issuing  oot 
of  a  wreath  of  the  proper  uveries,  is  set  for  crest  the  half-length 
figure  of  S.  Kentigem  affront^,  vested  and  mitred,  his  right  haod 
raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  having  in  his  left  hand  a 
«rozier,  all  proper;  in  a  compartment  below  the  shield  are  pUced 
for  supporters  two  salmon,  proper,  each  holding  in  its  mouth  a 
signet  ring,  or;  and  in  an  escrol  entwined  with  the  compartnient 
this  motto,  '  Let  Glasgow  Flourish.' "  Mr.  Macgeorge's  report, 
which  goes  fully  into  tEe  whole  subject,  and  is  a  moat  interesting 
treatise  on  the  heraldry  of  Glasgow,  was  printed  by  Lord  Provost 
Blackie,  and  presented  to  the  Town  Council.  The  only  import- 
ant change  made  in  the  authorised  arms  was  the  curtailment  of 
the  motto  of  the  city — "  Let  Glasgow  Flourish  by  the  Preaching 
■of  the  Word,"  to  "  Let  Glasgow  Flourish."  In  other  respects, 
the  old  rhyme  still  applies  to  them: — 

*'  Here's  the  bird  that  never  flew. 
Hero'*  tiie  tree  tliat  nerer  grew, 
Here's  the  bell  that  never  r&ng. 


It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  even  after  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  arms  of  the  city,  there  is  still  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  seals  of  various  departments  of  the  corporatiou. 

By  the  defeat  of  Lord  Russell's  Government  on  their  bill  for 
Farliamentaiy  Reform,  the  country  was  thrown  into  an  excited 
state,  and  in  every  city  and  town  demonstrations  were  made  in 
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favoar  of  Reform.  On  the  17th  October,  1866,  euch  a  demoo- 
sii&tioti  took  place  in  Glasgow ;  and,  as  the  Glasgow  Herald  of 
next  day  eaid — "  No  one  who  witneased  it  will  be  likely  to 
forget  it  to  hia  dying  day."  The  day  was  observed  as  a  general 
holiday,  and  the  trades  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  with 
appropriate  emblems,  to  the  strains  of  instrumental  muaic^ 
inarched  to  the  Green  early  in  the  forenoon.  Here  slz  platforms 
were  erected,  and  prominent  leaders  of  the  Kefonn  movem^it 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  local  politicians,  delivered 
addr^es  to  immense  multitudes  on  the  action  of  the  "  Adul- 
lamites,"  led  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  of  the  Conservatives,  led  by 
Mr,  Disraeli,  Protests  were  made  against  the  existing  system 
of  Parliamentary  representation;  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
various  meetings  were  given  to  Mr.  Glaidstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Hill,  for  their  exertibns  in  the  cause  of  Reform; 
and  declarations  were  passed  in  favour  of  "  residential  and 
registered  manhood  suffiage."  The  proceBsionists  then  marched 
through  the  principal  streets,  which  were  thickly  lined  with 
sympathetic  spectators,  and  the  great  variety  and  ingenuity  of 
the  devices  carried  by  a  number  of  the  trades  were  notable 
features  of  the  demonstration.  In  the  evening,  a  great  Reform 
meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  and  Mr.  Bright  then  spoke 
with  power  upon  the  all-absorbing  topic,  carrying  his  audience 
with  him.  Next  morning,  he  was  entertained  to  breakfast. 
The  great  Reform  demonati-ation  was  an  extraordinary  success, 
and  it  is  recollected  aa  one  of  the  most  impo^Dg  events  of  the 
kind  that  ever  occurred  in  Glasgow. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  out-door  demonstration  of  that 
most  fruitful  year,  1866.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
fidioburgh  unveiled  the  memorial  statue  of  hie  father,  the 
Prince  (^nsort,  erected  in  George  Square,  on  the  19th  October. 
Shortly  ailer  the  death  of  the  Prince  in  December,  1861,  a 
suhecription  was  commenced  by  Lord  Provoet  Clouston  in 
Glasgow  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  him.  The  pu,blic 
cordially  responded  to  the  appeal,  and,  ulUmately,  about  ^6,000 
were  raised.  Baron  Marochetti,  the  eminent  senator,  was  com- . 
missioned  to  prepare  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  when  it  was  completed  it  was  erected  in  George  Square. 
At  this  time  the  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  which,  since  1854, 
had  stood  in  St.  Vincent  Place,  was  removed  to  the  square, 
and  the  two  statues  made  appropriate  companions.  The  unveil- 
ing ceremony  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  19th  October, 
1866,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinbuigh,  aa  representing  the  Queen, 
was  to  perform  the  duty.  The  day  was  miserably  wet,  but, 
notwithstanding,  immense  crowds  thronged  the  streets  through- 
out the  whole  day.  His  royal  highness  arrived  in  Glasgow  from 
Edinbnrgh  early  in  the  forenoon,  and,  guarded  by  an  escort  of 
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the  Queeo's  Own  Glasgow  Yeomanry,  be  proceeded  in  the  com- 
TOoy  of  the  authorities  to  the  City  Hall,  where  Lord  Provost 
Blackie  presented  him  with  the  ^edom  of  the  city.  This 
ceremony  concluded,  the  procession  was  re-fonned,  and  the 
royal  visitor  drove  to  George  Square,  where  he  unveiled  the 
statue  of  his  illustrious  father,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  vast 
multitude.  He  was  ailerwards  entertained  to  luncheon,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  the  aflemoon. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  noteworthy  event  of  1866,  was  the 
presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Sir  William  Thomson, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University,  who  had 
then  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  successful  completion 
of  the  Bubmarine  cable.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
annual  corporation  dinner  on  tne  Ist  of  November.  In  the 
course  of  this  year,  Asiatic  cholera  had  committed  some  ravages 
in  the  country,  but  Glasgow  escaped  with  the  small  number 
of  only  fifty-three  deaths  from  that  destructive  agency — an 
immunity  attributed  to  the  excellent  water-supply  of  the  city. 
The  statue  to  Ixird  Clyde,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  was  erected  in 
Qeorge  Square  in  1866. 

While  all  these  important  movements  were  going  on  in  the 
city,  the  Clyde  Trust  had  been  quietly  occupying  itself  in 
extending  the  harbour  accommodation  of  the  port  of  Glasgow. 
Every  engineer  who  had  reported  on  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  in  tne  early  part  of  the  century,  had 
recommended  the  construction  of  tidal  docks  instead  of  exten- 
Mon  of  river  quayage ;  but  although  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
obtained  for  carrying  out  these  recommendations,  no  action  had 
been  taken  nntil  after  the  re-constitution  of  the  Trust  in  1858. 
What  was  known  as  Windmill  Croft,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  amounting  to  about  ten  acres,  was  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  at  a  cost  of  £40,000 ;  and  that  purchase  they  converted 
into  a  tidal  basin  having  a  water  area  of  five  and  a  third  acres. 
This  was  called  Kingston  Dock.  It  was  opened  on  the  10th 
October,  1867,  and  was  the  first  dock  at  Glasgow.  The  basin  is 
surrounded  by  a  wharf,  giving  830  lineal  yards  of  quayage ;  and 
the  water  surface  gives  accommodation  for  11,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  the  depth  at  low  water  is  ten  feet,  with  nineteen 
feet  at  high  water.  Access  is  obtained  to  the  dock  from  the 
river  by  means  of  a  passage,  crossed  by  a  swing  bridge  on  the 
lattice-girder  principle,  worked  by  hytuaulic  power.  The  tot™ 
cost  of  the  undertaking,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  land,  was  about 
JGII  5,000. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

(A.I>.   1868  TO   A.I).    1874.) 

Prince  and  Princeaa  of  Wales  in  Qlaagow — Laying  of  the 
Foundation-Stone  of  New  University  Buildings — OUy  and 
University  ParliamentaTy  EUcHona  under  the  Beform,  Act — 
The  AmenUiss  of  the  Green — Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  IHaraeli 
in  Glasgow — Erection  of  Albert  Bridge — Harbour  Accommo- 
dation— The  Olaagow  Tramways  Scheme — Local  Statistics — 
Election,  of  the  First  School  Board — Free  Libraries  in 
Glasgow. 

Again  a  royal  pageant  waa  seen  in  Glasgow.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  foundation-atone  of  the  new  buildiaga  for  the 
university  on  Gilmorehill  should  be  laid  on  the  8th  October, 
1868;  and  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  consented  to 
assist  in  the  ceremonj,  the  event  waa  anticipated  with  feelings 
of  satisfaction  by  the  townspeople  and  by  the  collegians.  Every 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  wori^hy  reception  of  the  royal 
visitors.  The  streets  on  the  routes  which  it  was  proposed  they 
should  take  were  appropriately  decorated ;  and  tne  people, 
making  the  day  one  of  general  holiday,  turned  ont  in  immenBe 
crowds,  and  posted  themselves  at  every  available  point  to  witness 
the  royal  progress.  Their  royal  highnesses,  accompanied  by 
Prince  John  of  GlUcksburg,  arrived  at  Qneen  Street  Station, 
from  Edinburgh,  shortly  after  noon,  and  were  received  by  Lord 
Provost  Lumaden,  who  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nonnan 
Macleod,  and  by  the  Lord  Justice-General  John  Inglis,  then 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Stracathro,  Sheriff  Bell,  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Dalzetl,  Principal  Barclay,  the  Professors  of  the  College  in  their 
gowns,  and  the  members  of  the  municipality  in  court  costume. 

After  the  presentation  ceremonies  were  over,  the  procession 
started.  The  order  was  as  follows : — Body  of  police,  detachment 
of  the  Queen's  Own  Gla^owTeomanry,  the  chl^ constable,  twelve 
carriages  containing  the  professors  and  officials  of  the  university, 
eleven  carriages  ooataining  the  members  of  the  municipality 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  detachment  of  yeomanry,  the 
royal  carriage,  detachment  of  yeomanry,  three  carriages  con- 
taining the  royal  suite,  two  carriages  containing  the  aheri£^ 
snbsUtute,  concluding  with  another  detachment  of  yeomaniy 
and  a  body  of  police.    The  streetB,  barricaded  for  the  safety 
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of  the  great  crowds  that  lined  them,  were  guarded  by  the 
local  volunteers.  By  way  of  George  Square,  Ingram  Stowt, 
North  Albion  Street,  and  College  Street,  the  procession  passed 
to  the  college  amid  the  loyal  plaudits  of  the  people  Having 
gone  through  the  old  building,  the  royal  party  proceeded  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  there  was  an  assemblage  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  persons.  On  the  platform  were  the  Lord  Rector, 
Principal  Barclay,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Robert  Dalglish,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Graham,  M.P.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod,  Lord  Provost  Lumsden,  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  other  public  bodies,  t^;ether  with  many  of 
the  district  gentry.  Their  royal  highnesses,  on  entering  the 
hall,  were  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  At  the  close  of 
the  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  Lord  Provost  presented  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  an  address  from  the  corporation,  and  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  reply,  the  Pi-ince  said : — "  It  is  » 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  have  become  a  freeman  of  bo  ancient  a 
corporation,  and  of  a  city  whose  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  the 
royal  family  has  on  this  and  previous  occasions  been  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  incident,  the  proces- 
sion was  re-formed,  and  went  by  way  of  Stirling  Street,  Hipi 
Street,  and  Trongate,  to  the  new  university  buildings  at 
Gilmorchill.  All  along  the  route  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  was  thronged,  and  the  loyal  manifestatioos  were  freqnent 
aud  hearty. 

When  the  proces.sion  had  arrived  at  Oilmorehill,  a  meeting  w 
the  Senatus  of  the  university  was  constituted,  and  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  as  Dean  of  Faculties,  proposed  that  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Prince  John  of  Gliicksbui^  be  conferred  the 
honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Of  course,  the  graceful  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  their  royal  highnesses  were  duly  "c^ped. 
llie  Choral  Union,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  &.  Lajnbethi 
then  sang  the  National  Anthem.  Principal  Barclay  presented 
an  address  from  the  university  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  w^"" 
said,  in  reply : — "  It  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
become  a  member  and  graduate  of  the  university,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  visit  a  city,  the  close  connection  of  which  with  yoQ 
has  been  so  beneficial  to  both,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
learning  and  knowledga  The  presence  of  so  many  of  all  cUsBtt 
of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  around  me,  and  their  liberal  sub- 
scriptions for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  we  are  engaged  ui 
to-day,  attest  the  value  they  attach  to  its  completion,  and  tlwii 
sense  of  the  advantages  they  and  the  people  of  ScotLuid  derive 
from  your  institution."     The  Lord  Provost  then  formally  i^ 

Suest^  the  Prince  to  lay  the  foundation-stone;  and  after  FroiesBor 
ohu  Caird  had  offered  up  prayer,  his  royal  higlmese  acceded  to 
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the  petition.  The  ceremony  concluded,  the  Choral  Union  sang 
the  Hallelujah  chorus. 

The  royal  party  next  visited  Lord  Provost  Lnmeden's  residence 
in  Bath  Street,  where  they  partook  of  luncheon ;  and  Bhortly  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  left  Glasgow  by  train  for  Eklin- 
burgh,  having  expressed  themselves  highly  gratiBed  at  the  day's 
proceedings.  In  the  evening,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  a  lai^  company,  composed  of  the  university  authorities, 
the  members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  others  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  demonstration,  sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  the  Cor- 
poration Galleries.  The  city  was  in  a  stir  until  a  late  hour,  and 
Dumerous  illnminations  were  made  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Lord  Provost  Lumsden  had  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the 
distinction  of  knighthood. 

In  respect  of  other  matters,  the  year  X868  was  an  important 
one  to  Glasgow.  By  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Keform  Act  of 
1868,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  assimilated  the  franchise  in 
Scotland  to  that  of  England — a  burgh  franchise  for  all  house- 
holders rated  for  the  r^ef'of  the  poor,  and  a  county  franchise 
based  either  on  £5  clear  annual  value  of  property,  or  an  annual 
occnpatioD  of  ^14  a  year— six  additional  members  of  Parliament 
were  given  to  the  northern  kingdom.  Glasgow  obtained  one  of 
these  members,  two  were  given  to  tfae  four  universities,  and 
three  to  counties.  On  Tuesday,  the  17th  November,  1868,  the 
new  constituency  of  Glasgow  for  the  first  time  exercised  its 
privilege  of  voting  for  three  Parliamentary  representatives.  For 
some  months  prior  to  the  election  the  city  had  been  eagerly  can- 
vassed, and  the  political  instincts  of  the  community  were  fully 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  event.  Four  candidate 
solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  Messrs.  Robert  Dalglish 
and  William  Graham,  who  had  represented  the  citv  in  several 
Parliaments,  agaio  came  forward,  and  along  with  them,  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  was  Mr.  George  Anderson.  Sir  Geoi^ 
Campbell  of  Succotb  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  the 
Conservative  party,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  "minority 
seat"  It  was  the  first  experience  the  Glasgow  people  had  <^ 
the  "  three-cornered  constituency  "  system,  but  the  event  showed 
that  the  method  of  working  it  to  secure  a  party  triumph  was 
not  altogether  unknown.  On  the  election  day,  many  people 
were  unable  to  work  from  excitement,  and  at  the  polling  booths 
throughout  the  city  groups  of  local  politicians  gathered  and  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  the  poll  at  the  various  periods  of  the  issue  of 
the  numbers  for  each  candidate.  The  result  was  that  there 
were  18,281  votes  re<;orded  for  Mr.  Dalglish,  18,090  for  Mr. 
Graham,  17,804  for  Mr.  Anderson,  and  10,814  for  Sir  Qeorve 
Campbell — a  victory  for  the  three  Liberals.  It  need  hardly  he 
stated  that  the  event  was  celebrated  by  great  party  rejoiciogs. 
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Under  the  new  Act  the  Parliamentary  constituency  of  Glasgow 
was  47,854,  as  against  18,361  immediately  previous  to  its  beiog 
passed ;  but  of  the  47,854  electors,  only  37,735  recorded  their 
votes  at  this  contest. 

The  election  of  the  first  member  of  PartiameDt  for  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  commenced  on  the 
2nd  December  following,  and  was  concluded  on  the  7tb  of 
the  same  month.  The  candidates  were  Mr.  James  Moncrieff, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Liberal ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stratheam  Gordon,  Lord  Advocate,  Conservative.  Mr.  Monciieff 
is  now  Lord  MoncrieflF,  Lord  Justice-Clerk;  and  Mr.  Gordon 
became  a  Lord  of  Appeal  with  the  title  of  Lord  Gordon,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death  a  year  ago.  The  result  of  the 
contest  was  that  Moncriefi"  had  a  majority  in  Glasgow,  while 
Gordon  had  a  majority  in  Aberdeen,  but  the  combined  polling 
showed  2,067  votes  recorded  for  Moncrieff,  as  against  2,020  for 
Gordon.  Mr.  Moncrieff  was  accordingly  declared  elected.  At 
that  time  the  constituency  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  was 
2,360,  and  of  that  number  2,191  electors  voted. 

Fenianism  had  alarmed  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  later 
months  of  1867  and  the  early  months  of  1868,  and  in  Glasgow 
the  authorities  provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  peaoe  in  an 
emergeny  by  enrolment  of  special  constables.  In  January  of 
1868,  Michael  Barrett  and  James  O'Ncil  were  apprehended  for 
recklessly  dischargii^  fire-arms  on  the  Green,  and  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  they  bad  been  connected  with  the 
Clerkenwell  explosion  on  the  13th  December  previous.  No 
outbreak  occurred  in  Glasgow,  and  the  Fenian  agitation  passed 
over  without  any  unfortunate  occurrences  in  the  city.  The 
question  of  encroachment  on  the  Oreen  again  emerged  in  18G8. 
The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  had  resolved 
to  throw  2,216  square  yards  of  the  Green  into  Greenhead  Street, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  proposal  known  to  the  public,  than  it 
was  immediately  reprobated  by  large  meetings  of  the  citizens; 
and  the  vigilance  committee,  appointed  at  the  time,  obtained  a 
suspension  and  interim  interdict  against  the  provost,  magistrates, 
and  council.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  months  an  amicable 
settlement  was  come  to,  it  being  agreed  that  the  roadway  in 
Greenhead  Street  should  he  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  footpath 
eight  feet  wide,  with  palls  and  rails  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
the  Green.  A  joint  minute  was  lodged  in  court,  the  interim 
interdict  was  recalled,  and  the  action  was  dismissed.  The 
lawyers'  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  opposition  amounted 
to  £368,  Is.  Id.  In  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1868-9,  tbe 
corporation  obtained  Acts  empowering  them  to  purchase  the  pro- 
peiiies  and  business  of  the  two  gas  companies  then  in  existence, 
and  which  had  supplied  the  city  with  that  commodity  for  many 
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years ;  and  since  that  time  the  city  has  been  supplied  with 
gas  from  the  corporation  works,  which  are  managed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Town  Council. 

The  only  event  of  special  importance  in  Glasgow  in  1869, 
was  the  installation  of  Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  on  Thursday,  Ist  April  of  that 
year.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  office  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  session.  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  in  the 
City  Hall ;  and  in  the  evening  his  lordship  was  entertained  to 
dinner  by  the  senatus  of  the  college.  Next  day,  he  visited  the 
Cathedral,  the  Koyal  Exchange,  and  the  shipbuilding  yard  of 
Messrs.  Randolph  and  Elder,  and  was  present  at  a  public 
banquet  given  in  bis  honour.  On  Saturday,  the  Glasgow  Work- 
ing Men's  Conservative  Association  presented  him  with  an 
address,  and  in  replyhe  delivered  a  speech  bearing  upon  the 
political  questions  then  before  the  country. 

A^in  the  bridges  over  the  Clyde  came  into  prominence. 
The  Hutchesontown  Bridge — the  foundation-stone  of  whidi  waa 
laid  by  Preceptor  Robert  Dalglish,  on  the  ISth  August,  1829, 
and  which  was  opened  in  the  following  year — ^bad  become  incon- 
venient and  insecure,  and  it  had  to  1^  closed  on  the  20th  June, 
1868.  A  wooden  accommodation  bridge  was,  erected  to  the 
vest  of  the  condemned  atructure ;  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
pennanent  bridge  was  proceeded  with  immediately  on  the 
removal  of  its  predecessor.  The  foundation-stone  of  this,  the 
Albert  Bridge,  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Grand  Master 
UasoD  of  Scotland,  with  full  masonic  honours,  on  the  3rd  June, 
1870.  On  the  occasion  the  Earl  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  opened  in  the  chapter 
house  of  tbe  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bums, 
incumbent  of  the  city  parish  and  Provincial  Grand  Chaplain, 
conducted  Divine  service  in  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
Grand  Master,  Lord  Rosehill,  Grand  Sword-Bearer,  Lord  ProvoBt 
Bae  Arthur,  and  a  large  congregation.  Outside  the  Cathedral, 
a  procession,  including  about  three  thousand  masons,  was 
formed,  and  marched,  amid  a  drenching  rain,  down  High  Street, 
along  George  Street,  down  Buchanan  Street,  along  Argyle 
Street  and  Irongate,  and  down  SaJtmarket.  At  the  Justiciary 
Court  House,  the  procession  passed  through  a  triumphal  arch. 
The  foundBtion.stone  was  then  laid  by  t£e  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude.  A  dinner  was  given 
by  the  Lord  Provoet  and  the  membeis  of  the  Bridges  Trust  in 
the  Corporation  Galleries  in  the  evening,  and  the  Earl,  &e 
brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  others  were  present.  On  the 
2Ut  June,  1871,  the  bridge,  named  after  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
WIS  opened  for  traffic,  its  coat  being  about  ;£50,000. 

Tbe  onivemty  buildings  at  GUmorehill,  Uiough  not  com- 
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Jtleted,  bad  been  so  far  advanced  &a  to  be  ready  for  occupation 
or  the  winter  sessioQ  of  1870-71 ;  and  on  the  7th  November, 
1870,  the  opening  meeting  was  held  within  them,  the  last 
meeting  having  been  held  in  the  Old  College  on  the  SSth 
July  previous.  At  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  Low^er  Hall  of 
the  Museum  at  the  College,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  as  Chaocellor 
of  the  University,  presided,  being  surrounded  by  all  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  institution,  and  many  coogratidatory  speeches 
were  delivered.  The  officials  were  entertained  to  dinner  in  the 
evening  in  the  Corporation  Galleries  by  a  committee  of  sab- 
scribers.  The  buildings  thus  inaugurated  made  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  architecture  of  the  city.  They  are  540  feet 
long  by  300  feet  broad ;  and  in  form  are  rectangular,  having  two 
courts,  divided  by  the  handsome  Common  Hall,  now  being  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  given  £40,000 
for  that  purpose.  The  tower  at  the  southern,  or  irtixA  elevation, 
is  150  feet  high,  and  the  spire,  yet  to  be  completed,  will  have* 
similar  altitude.  To  the  west  of  the  college  are  the  professors' 
houses;  and  to  the  west  of  them,  again,  is  the  Western  Infirmaiy, 
built  shortly  afterwards,  and  meaauring  500  feet  by  240  feet. 

Harbour  accommodation  was  a  matter  giving  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees.  The  constraction  (^ 
tidal  docks  had  long  been  spoken  of,  but  no  very  decided  st^ 
had  been  taken  in  that  direction  until  the  Kingston  Dock  vsa 
begun,  and  ultimately  opened  to  shipping  in  1867,  However, 
as  early  as  1845,  the  Trust  had  purchased  thirty-five  acres  at 
Stobcross  for  dock  puTTioses;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  a  Uw 
basin  and  a  wet  dock  at  that  place,  having  a  combined  watM 
area  of  seventeen  acres,  with  sixteen  acres,  or  1,458  lineal  yards 
of  quayage.  This  scheme  lay  in  abeyance  for  manyyears,  until, 
in  1864,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  obtained 
an  Act  authorising  the  construction  of  a  branch  from  their 
Helensburgh  line  to  the  proposed  dock,  with  a  station  to  the 
north  of  it.  Consequent  upon  some  financial  difficulties  of  tlw 
railway  company,  an  agreement  was  come  to  between  the 
company  and  the  Clyde  Trustees  for  laying  the  line  farther  to 
the  north,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  greatly  extended  dock, 
the  latter  also  agreeing  to  contribute  a  loan  of  £150,000  to  the 
railway-  company  towards  the  making  of  the  lines.  In  187", 
the  parties  to  this  agreement  obtained  parliamentary  eanctioD 
to  their  joint  proposals,  and  they  both  proceeded  to  implement 
them. 

On  the  10th  August,  1870,  "an  Act  to  authorise  the  construe 
tion  of  Street  Tramways  in  certain  parts  Of  the  City  of  Qlas^^ 
and  its  Suburbs"  received  the  royal  assent     The  Act  authoraei      , 
the  laying  down  of  certain  tramway  lines,  the  incorporatioD 
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of  the  promoters  into  a  limited  liability  company,  and  con- 
firmed the  heads  of  an  agreement  between  the  company  and 
the  corporation  of  Glasgow.  Under  the  heads  of  agreement 
referred  to  the  corporation  were  to  lease  the  tramways  for 
twenty-three  years  from  the  1st  July,  1871,  to  the  company, 
which  was  to  be  called  the  Qlasgow  Tramway  and  Omnihua 
Company  (Limited),  and  which  was  to  have  a  capital  of  not  leas 
than  £200,000.  On  the  lOth  November,  1871,  a  lease  wa» 
entered  into  between  the  corporation  and  the  Qlasgow  Tramway 
Company.  Under  this  lease  the  corporation  bound  themselves 
to  construct  the  tramway  lines,  the  money  to  be  raised  or 
borrowed  by  them ;  but  the  company  was  to  pay  the  corporation 
the  interest  paid  by  them  on  the  tramways  on  account,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  Glasgow  Street  Tramways  Act,  1870,  and 
other  expenses.  The  company  was  also  to  pay  the  corporation 
three  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  gross  sum  expended  on  capital 
account,  this  percentage  to  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  to  be 
applied  towards  the  reduction  or  extinction  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  tramways.  The  other  obligations  of  the  company 
were  that  they  were  to  maintain  the  tramways  and  the  roadway 
between  the  lines  in  good  condition,  and  so  deliver  them  tip  ait 
the  end  of  the  leasej  and  they  were  to  pay  the  corporation  £150 
per  annum  for  every  mile  of  street  upon  which  traffic  had  been 
carried  on.  An  Act  was  obtained  by  the  corporation  in  July, 
1871,  authorising  them  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £200,000 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  tramways ;  and  by  anothw 
Act  obtained  in  1875,  their  borrowing  powers  were  increased  to 
£300,000.  On  the  13th  July,  1871,  the  Vale  of  Clyde  Tramways 
Act  received  the  royal  assent. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  ^ain  necessary  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of  Glasgow, 
and  see  what  had  been  the  prepress  of  the  city  within  the  ten 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  last  reckoning  was  made.  The 
census  for  1871  showed  the  population  within  the  parliamentary 
and  municipal  boundary  to  be  477,710;  including  the  ancient 
royalty,  490,442;  and  including  the  suburbs,  565,150.  Th© 
municipal  and  parliamentary  constituency  in  the  same  year  was 
52,033.  There  were  98,414  dwelling-houses  occupied,  and  2,090 
unoccupied  in  that  year ;  and  the  entire  rental  of  the  city  for 
1870-71,  amounted  to  £2,126,324.  The  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  corporation  for  the  year  ended  15th  September,  1871,  for 
itself  and  as  administering  the  Bridges,  Markets,  and  Fnblio 
Parks  and  Galleries  Trusts,  was  £58,535,  10s.  Id.,  and  its 
ordinary  expenditore  was  £39,413,  ICs.  2d.  The  revenue  of 
the  City  Improvement  Trust  was  £58,130,  148.  4d.,  and  the 
expenditure,  £40,961,  43.  Sd.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £17,169,  9s. 
lid.;    while    with   assets    valuing    £952,257,    16s.    lOd.,    and 
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£837,873,  3s.  lid.  of  debts,  the  net  stock  amounted  to  X114,38t 
12s.  lid.  The  water  areii  of  the  harbour  was  Boventy-six  acres; 
the  quayage  extended  to  5,604  lineal  yards ;  and  the  depth  of 
water  at  high  tide  was  twenty-three  feet  The  totaJ  unmber  of 
arrivals  in  the  harbour  was  15,133  vessels,  representing  s  gross 
tonnage  of  1,94!),708  tons — being  2,420  sailing  vess^s,  of  the 
aggregate  of  3(51,009  tons;  and  12,713  steam  vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  of  1,5SS,699  tons;  while  their  maximum  draught  was 
twenty-two  feet.  The  Clyde  Trust  for  the  year  ended,  SOtli 
June,  1871,  had  a  revenue  of  £164,188,  18s.  7d. ;  its  ordinary 
expenditure  in  the  same  period  was  £133,883,  15s.  lid.,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £30,305,  Ss.  8d. ;  but  as  there  had  been  a  total 
expenditure  on  new  works  and  improvements  of  £221,653,  Os.  6d, 
there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  on  the  year  of  ^191,074, 
178.  lOd.  The  total  debt  due  by  the  Trust  at  30th  June,  1871, 
was  £2,112,944,  I63.  lid.  The  customs  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1871.  was  £999,572,  93.  7d.  There  were 
owned  in  Glasgow  895  vessels,  of  a  tonnage  of  433,016  tons; 
and  the  gross  tonnage  of  goods  inwards  and  outwards  amounted 
to  1,986,194  tons.  During  the  year  1870,  314,758  tons  of  coab 
and  cinders  had  been  shipped  coastwise  and  for  foreign  ports 
from  Glasgow.  The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  p^^- 
dace  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  harbour  of  Gla^w 
in  1871,  was  £9,853,057.  Clyde  shipbuilding  had  been  rapidly 
increasing,  the  amount  of  new  tonnage  launcned  in  1871  being 
196,229  tons,  132,984  tons  over  1861.  The  number  of  depositoR 
in  the  National  Security  Savings  Bank  was  73,808,  and  tbe 
amount  at  their  credit  was  £1,819,442,  14s.  2d.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  city  showed  signs  of  progress  proportionate  to  fw 
indications  that  have  alruady  been  givun. 

An  important  advance  was  made  in  Glasgow  by  the  formation 
of  the  Steel  Company  of  Scotland  (Limited),  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  according  to  the  Siemen's  process  in  1871.  Tha 
company  erected  works  at  Newton,  a  few  miles  from  the  city- 
Iron  manufactures  had  enormously  inci-eased  in  all  branches,  and 
immense  quantities  of  pig  iron  and  coal  were  being  annually 
exported.  In  this  year,  also,  the  City  Improvement  Trust 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  extending  the  time  granted  them 
under  the  act  of  1866  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  lands 
On  the  14th  August  of  1871,  a  memorial  fountain,  erecteil 
in  the  Kelvingrove,  or  West  End,  Park,  to  commemorate  the 
introduction  of  the  Loch  Katrine  water  supply,  and  the  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  that  great  work  by  the  late  Lord 
Provost  Stewart,  was  inaugurated.  The  municipal  elections  of 
November,  1872,  were  the  first  in  Glasgow  conducted  under  the 
ballot  system.  A  terrible  explosion  occurred  at  the  Tradeston 
Flour  Mills  on  the  9th  July,  resulting  in  the  death  of  fourteen 
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persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  many  others.  The  cause  of 
the  catastrophe  seemed  a  mystery,  but  scientific  mea  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  the  accumulation  of  explosive 
dust  generated  in  the  process  of  grinding.  The  "  State  "  Line  of 
steamships  commenced  to  ply  between  Glasgow  and  New  York 
in  1872. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  community  of  Glasgow  to  elect  a  School 
Board  for  the  administration  of  educational  aSairs  within  the 
city.  The  election  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  26th 
March,  187S,  and  for  long  previous  to  that  date  the  suffrages  of 
the  ratepayers  were  sought  from  all  kinds  of  platforms — ^from 
"use  and  wont"  through  a  variety  of  grades  to  the  most  pronounced 
Becularism.  No  fewer  than  thirty-nine  candidates  came  forward 
for  fifteen  seats;  hut  by  the  time  of  the  election  the  interest 
seemed  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  lessened,  for  out  of  101,871 
qualified  voters  only  52,804  went  to  the  poll.  The  firat  chair- 
man of  the  new  hoard,  which  began  its  work  amid  noisy 
discussions  on  the  question  of  opening  the  meetings  with 
prayer,  was  Mr.  Alexander  Whitelaw,  uterwards  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  city.  The  Govan  and  other 
district  School  Boards  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow  were  elected 
about  the  same  time. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  press  of  Glasgow  by  the  publica- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  on  Monday,  the  15th  September,  1873, 
of  T'/te  Glasgow  News,  a  paper  started  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  For  some  years  previous,  the  Evening  Star  had  been 
in  existence ;  and  there  were  thus,  at  this  time,  published  in 
the  city,  three  morning  newspapers — Herald,  Mail,  and  JVeww, 
and  two  evening — Citizen  and  Star,  besides  several  weekly 
journals  of  different  complexions.  The  most  notable  of  these 
weeklies  was  The  Bailie,  a  comic  and  satirical  journal  which 
rapidly  made  itself  a  permanency  in  a  city  where,  hitherto, 
comic  literature  had  found  no  congenial  abidiog-place.  The 
first  number  of  The  Bailie  was  published  on  We^esday,  the 
23ni  October,  1872. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
in  1871,  his  opponent  having  been  Mr.  Buskin;  and  in  the 
November  of  1873,  he  came  to  Glasgow  to  be  formally  installed, 
and  to  deliver  his  rectorial  address.  The  installation  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Kibble  Conservatory  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Great  Western  Road,  on  the  19th  November,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  then  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  then  delivered,  to  a  large  audience  composed  chiefly  of 
collegians,  an  address  upon  the  principles  to  be  observed  by 
students  for  the  attainment  of  success  in  life.  After  the 
ceremony  he  was  entertained  to  luncheon  by  Uie  univeruty 
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authorities.  In  the  evening,  a  non-political  banquet  was  given 
in  hia  honour  in  the  City  Hall ;  and  in  the  same  place,  on  the 
following  day,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  ^e  city  by 
.  the  corporation,  delivering  then  an  appropriate  speech.  Saving 
visited  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  Disraeli  vas 
entertained  to  luncheon  in  the  Corporation  Galleries  by  the 
municipality.  Next  day  he  fulfilled  a  number  of  public  engage- 
ments; and,  on  Sunday,  he,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Qordon. 
M,P.  for  the  TJniveraitiea  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  attended 
the  college  chapel  in  his  robes  of  office  as  Lord  Rector.  Upon 
the  death  of  Principal  Barclay  in  this  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Caird,  Professor  of  Divinity,  was  presented  to  the  vacant  office 
of  principal. 

Again  the  extension  of  the  muaicipal  and  county  basiness 
required  enlarged  buildings.  The  handsome  erection  ia  Wilson 
Sti-eet  had  been  found  too  limited  in  extent  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  required,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  that 
the  municipal  offices  should  be  removed  to  new  premises  to  be 
erected  in  Ingram  Street,  at  the  other  end  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  that  the  older  portion  of  the  block  should  be  riven  np 
entirely  to  sheriff-court  business.  Accordingly,  the  Municipu 
Buildings  in  Ingram  Street  were  built,  and  were  entered  upon 
on  the  24th  February,  1874.  They  are  of  handsome  appearance, 
and  coat  fully  £43,000 ;  but  some  structural  defects,  together 
with  the  growing  inadequacy  of  their  accommodaUou,  have 
fixed  upon  the  corporation  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  site  at 
the  east  side  of  George  Square,  on  which  it  is  intended  to  erect 
a  Town  Hall  and  municipal  offices  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
city. 

In  1874,  also,  an  addition  to  the  Eelvingrove  Museum  was 
opened,  having  cost  about  £10,000.  The  onginal  building  was 
Kelvingrove  mansion  house,  which  had  been  altered  for  museum 
purposes,  in  1871,  by  the  corporation.  After  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  11th  November,  1874,  tolls  on  the 
Glasgow  bridges  were  abolished,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Glasgow  Bridges  Consolidation  Act,  1866. 

A  handsome  bequest  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  was  accepted 
by  the  Town  Council  in  July,  1874.  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  a  pros- 
perous city  merchant,  had  left  the  sum  of  £66,998, 10s,  6A  for  the 
institution  of  a  large  library  to  be  accessible  to  the  public  free 
of  charge.  The  council  took  immediate  steps  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  bequest :  prembes  were  secured  in  East  Ingram  Street, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett  was  Appointed  the  first  librarian,  books 
were  bought,  and  ultimately  the  library  waa  formally  opened 
on  the  1st  November,  1877,  by  Lord  Provost  Bain.  By 
this  time  the  interest  accumulating  on  the  original  sum 
had  raised  it  to  ^0,000.    devious  to  this  period  the  qneo- 
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tion  of  a  free  public  library  for  the  city  had  been  frequently 
mentioned.  Mr.  Walter  Stirling,  merchant,  had,  in  17i)I,  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  £1,000,  some  heritable  property,  and 
his  own  collection  of  boobs,  for  the  institution  of  a  public 
library ;  but  its  benefits  vere  confined  to  subscribers  until  1848, 
when  they  were  extended  to  the  general  public  for  a  few  hours 
every  day.  This  library  was,  however,  found  to  be  inadequate, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  to  the  needs  of  the  city ;  and,  in  1864>, 
Lord  Provost  Blackie  brought  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Free  Libraries  Acts  under  the  notice  of  the  Town  Council. 
A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  reported  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Acts.  This  report  was  adopted 
by  the  conndl;  but  no  action  followed  upon  it,  though  Councillor 
J.  L.  I^ng  made  various  attempts  to  stimulate  the  public  mind 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Acts.  Another  bequest  had  by  this  time 
been  left  the  city  for  library  purposes.  Mr.  George  Baillie, 
senior  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators,  had,  in  1803, 
devised  a  sum  of  £18,000  to  the  dean  and  council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Procurators  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  an 
institution  to  be  called  Baillie's  Institution.  The  fund  was 
not  to  be  available  for  twenty-one  yeara  from  the  date  of  gift ; 
and  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  applied  to  "  aid  \h&  self- 
culture  of  the  operative  classes  from  youth  to  manhood  and  old 
age,  by  furnishing  them  with  warm,  well-lighted,  and  every 
way  comfortable  accommodation  at  all  seasons  for  reading 
useful  and  interesting  books  in  apartments  of  proper  size, 
attached  to  one  or  more  free  libraries  provided  for  tbem;"  and, 
in  the  second  instance,  for  providing  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  children  of  the  same  class  gratuitously  or  on  the 
payment  of  small  fees.  The  library  or  libraries  were  to  be  Itept 
open  on  Sundays ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  money  being  insuffi- 
cient for  both  purposes,  the  institution  of  the  schools  was  to  be 
deferred  in  favour  of  the  libraries.  This  gift  does  not  become 
curative  until  1881,  three  years  hence. 

The  second  congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association  held  in 
Glasgow,  was  opened  by  the  Elarl  of  Kosebery  on  the  SOtb 
September,  1874^  The  first  congress  held  in  the  city  was  in 
1860,  when  Lord  Brougham  presided.  A  most  cordial  welcome 
was  given  by  the  university  authorities — who  placed  the  college 
buil£ngs  at  the  disposal  of  the  sections  of  the  congress — and  by 
the  other  public  bodies ;  and  the  meeting  waa  bigmy  auccesafuL 
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CHAPTER     LVII. 
(Circa  A.D.  1875.) 


Aoj-mflii  Madeod,  William  Anderson,  John  Eadie,  Thomas 
Barclay,  PaU-ick  Fairbairv,  and  Robert  Buchanan — Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Henry  Glasaford  Bell,  Peter  Mackenzie, 
and  John  Budianan — William  John  Macquorn  SankiiKy 
Archibald  and  James  Smith,  and  Thomas  Graham — Robert 
and  David  Napier,  John  Elder,  and  Charles  Banddph 
— George  and  Robert  Smith — Robert  Dalglieh,  Alexander 
Whitelaw,  Sir  James  Campbell,  and  Alexander  Denniatoua 
— The  Bairds  of  Gartsherrle. 

Before  concluding  the  record  of  the  history  of  Glasgow, 
nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  to  bring  together  a  fe« 
biographical  notes  concerning  those  men  who  have,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  importance  of  the 
city  in  these  later  days,  but  who  have  now  "  gone  over  to  the 
great  majority."  Many  of  those  whose  namea  are  mentionea 
in  tlie  following  pages  made  not  a  little  credit  for  themselves 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  credit  was  largely  reflected  on 
the  community  of  which  they  were  members.  Their  labours  m 
tlie  regions  of  leligion,  literature,  science,  commerce,  or  the 
industrial  arts  are  not  yet  forgotten,  and  on  that  account  short 
sketches  of  their  lives  here  need  no  apology ;  rather,  they  wJ" 
he  all  the  more  interesting  that  their  subjects  but  a  few  years 
ago  walked  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city  of  St,  Mungo,  *■"* 
actively  participated  in  its  affairs. 

The  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  is  still  revered 
by  all  sections  of  the  community  of  Glasgow,  as  the  recent  un- 
veiling of  his  statue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  in  which  he 
ministered  amply  testifies.  He  was  a  "  son  of  the  manse, 
having  been  born  on  the  3rd  June,  1812,  in  Campbeltown,  while 
his  father,  also  named  Norman,  was  minister  there.  The  eldw 
Norman  became  minister  of  the  Glasgow  Gaelic  Church,  now 
called  St  Columba  Church,  in  Hope  Street,  in  1836.  In  tli»' 
year  he  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Nonnwi 
Macleod,  junior,  was  then  attending  the  University  of  Glasgo*; 
and  when  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  nominated  for  the  Lord  Bectoi" 
ship,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  right  ha"- 
gentleman's  candidature;  while  at  the  banquet  given  to  F^'> 
Be  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  students  vho 
had  voted  for  that  eminent  statesman.     This  is  said  to  W'^ 
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been  his  first  public  appearance,  though  it  gave  no  indication 
of  the  future  popularity  of  the  young  divine.  Ailer  being 
ordained,  he  becacpe  minister  of  the  parish  of  Loudon,  in 
Ayrshire,  and  in  1843  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
Dalkeith.  During  the  Disruption  period,  he  published  anonym- 
ously a  number  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  questions  at  issue, 
but  it  was  regarded  as  an  "open  secret"  that  he  was  their 
author,  as  hia  individuality  was  unmistakably  imprinted  upon 
them.  In  1851,  Norman  Macleod  succeeded  the  late  Bev.  Br. 
Black,  as  minister  of  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow.  Here  he 
continued  until  bis  death,  and  so  popular  had  he  become,  not 
only  locally,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  strangers  were 
thought  not  to  have  seen  Glasgow  properiy  unless  they  had 
been  in  the  Barony  Church  when  the  great  Norman  occupied 
tiie  pulpit.  He  had  also  become  a  favourite  at  Court,  and  in 
1854,  there  was  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  for  Scotland  and  Dean  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  Oood  Words  in  1860, 
and  in  1869  he  filled  the  post  of  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  At  length,  after  a  busy  lifetime,  he  died  on  the 
10th  June,  1872,  aged  sixty  years,  and  was  buried  in  Campsie 
Kirkyard.  During  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  Dr.  Macleod  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  in  church  extension, 
and  in  educational  matters.  Besides  his  contributions  to  Gfood 
Words,  he  wrote  in  various  magazines ;  and  some  of  his  works 
are  highly  esteemed,  notably,£emini«oen(;«8o/a  Highland  Parish, 
The  Old  LteuteTumi,  and  TTie  darling.  The  utmost  regret  was 
felt  in  Glasgow  at  his  decease;  and  the  hearty  reception 
awarded  hie  biography,  recently  published,  by  his  brother,  Bev. 
Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  Park  Churco,  Glasgow,  and  the  erection  of 
the  monument  already  referred  to,  evince  the  esteem  in  which 
his  memoiy  is  held. 

Another  popular  divine  was  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Anderson, 
minister  of  John  Street  U.P.  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Kilsyth, 
in  1800,  and  having  been  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  he 
was  settled  iu  John  Street  Church  in  1822.  The  ability  and  the 
eccentridties  of  his  preaching  drew  large  congregations,  and 
until  his  death  in  September,  1872,  he  was  regard^  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  pulpit  orators  in  Glasgow.  He  published  a 
number  of  theological  works. 

But  perhaps  the  moet  scholarly  clergyman  in  Glasgow  dnrin|; 
the  period  here  treated  of  was  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Eadie.  Bom 
in  humble  drcumstances  at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  1813,  he 
received  the  elements  of  his  education  in  a  school  at  Tillicoultry, 
and  afterwards  attended  Glasgow  University  and  the  United 
Secesstoo  Divinity  HalL  He  was  a  laborious  and  suocesBfol 
stvdeot^  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year, 
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he  was  inducted  minister  of  Cambridge  Street  U.P.  Chnreh. 
Glasgow.  Having  preached  there  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  be 
removed  with  his  congregation  to  a  larger  and  more  el^ant  dinrcii 
on  the  Great  Western  Boad,  at  Kelvin  Bridge.  Thin  was  I^ns- 
downe  U.  P.  Church,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £12,000.  In  tbe 
year  1841,  Eadie  published  an  abridged  ediUon  of  Craden'^ 
Concordance ;  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Pnrfefflor  rf 
Biblical  Litci-ature  in  tbe  Divinity  Hall  of  tbe  XJ.P.  Church. 
His  other  works  were  numerous,  the  more  notable  of  them 
being  a  Biblical  Encyclopedia,  An  Analytical  Ooneordance -^ 
ilie  Holy  Scriptures,  EccleaiasticaX  Cyclopedia  of  A.7UiquititA 
&o.,  and  a  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
tbe  commitbec  for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  tbe 
result  of  whose  laboui-s  was  recently  published;  and  be 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and  that  d 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrewa  He  died  in  June, 
1876. 

Thomas  Bai-clay,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of  the  University  rf 
Glasgow,  was  tlie  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Barclay,  minister  of 
XJnst,  in  Shetland,  wbere  lie  was  born,  in  1792.  At  Kings 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  studied  for  the  church,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself;  and  at  the  close  of  his  carriculum  he 
spent  four  years  in  London,  acting  as  a  Farliamentaiy  reporter 
for  the  Timea.  In  1822,  he  was  settled  in  one  of  the  Shetland 
parishes.  Afterwards,  he  held  the  incumbencies  of  the  parishes 
of  Lerwick,  Peterculter  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Currie  in  IW- 
lothian.  Upon  the  death  of  Principal  Macfarlan,  he  was,  in 
1858,  appointed  Principal  of  Glasgow  University.  B*rd»y 
died  in  February,  1873,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age  Be 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Principal  by  John  Caira,  DJ)i 
who  had  from  1862  been  Professor  of  Kvinity. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  who  died  on  the  6th  August,  1874,  was  long 
and  favourably  known  in  Glasgow.  Bom  in  1806,  he  studied 
for  the  church,  and  after  holding  the  parish  of  North  Ronaldsbaf  • 
he  was,  in  1836,  presented  to  Bridgeton  Chnreh,  Glasgow;  ^ 
was  afterwards  translated  to  Salton.  Leaving  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  the  Disruption,  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1853;  and  in  1856,  he  v» 
appointed  .principal  and  first  professor  of  theology  in  the  deno- 
minational college  in  Glasgow,  a  post  which  he  held  ootJl 
his  deatL  Principal  Fairbairn  was  the  author  of  several  Biblid 
works. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  DD,  another  eminent  Free  Church 
divine,  was  bom  at  Gargunnock,  about  the  year  1802.  Becei^ 
ing  his  education  at  the  UnlverBity  of  Glasgow,  he  waa  ordftioe^ 
in  1827.    From  1833  until  1843,  he  waa  minister  of  the  XroD 
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Church,  Glasgow ;  and  in  tha  latter  year,  he  became  the  fint 
minister  of  the  Free  TroQ  Church.  Li  1857,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Free  College  Church;  and  three  years  later  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Charch.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most  promineiit  of  the  founders  of  his 
denomination,  having  organised  it^  now  handsome  Sustentation 
Fund,  and  having  written  The  Ten  Years'  Confivst,  a  work 
which  thoroughly  explains  the  cause  of  the  Disruption.  Afler 
a  laborious  life,  he  died  on  the  30th  March,  1875,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years. 

Archibald  Alison  was  bom  in  December,  1792,  at  Kenly, 
in  Shropshire,  his  father  being  curate  of  Brancepeth  and  a 
prebendary  of  Sarum.  He  (ttudied  at  Edinburgh  University, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  advocate.  In  I83i,  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  while  in  that  p(»itioD, 
he  wrote  his  stupendous  work,  the  History  of  Europe,  tc^tber 
with  bio^pbies  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Gastle- 
reagh.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him.  He  was  elected 
Lord  Sector  of  Glasgow  University  m  1850,  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1852,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1835;  also,  he  became  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
residence  was  at  Fossil  House,  the  site  of  which  is  now  taken 
up  by  the  Saracen  Foundry  at  the  new  suburb  of  Fosailpark. 
On  the  23rd  May,  1867,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years ; 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  son.  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
Bart,  K.C.R,  who  has  distinguished  liimself  in  i-ecent  ware. 

Henry  Qlassford  Bell,  the  author  of  the  well'known  poem 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  had  been  a  sheriff-substitute  during  the 
principalsbip  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  upon  the  death  of 
that  eminent  kvryer  and  historian,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
vacant  office.  He  wus  descended  from  old  Glasgow  families, 
and  was  bom  in  the  city  in  1805.  His  father  was  a  lawyer, 
and  sent  his  son  to  the  High  School  and  Edinburgh  University, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  him  for  a  legal  career.  At  that 
time  Sir  Walter  Scott,  De  Quincey,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Fnncis  Jeffrey.  John  Wilson,  James  Hc^g,  and  others,  were  the 
leaders  of  literature  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  as  Bell's 
tastes  were  moro  of  a  literary  than  a  legal  kind,  be  gave  himself 
up  to  the  fascinations  of  the  circle  consisting  of  the  men  whose 
names  have  been  given.  At  the  age  of  twen^-three,  in  1828, 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  JouttuU, 
a  magazine  which,  though  not  absolutely  a  pecuniary  success, 
could  number  among  its  contributors  Thomas  Aird,  Robert 
Chambets,  James  Hogg,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Percy  Bysehe  Shelley, 
James  Thomson,  Bell  himself,  and  others  not  unknown  to  &ine. 
These  pursuits  seriously  interfered  with  Bell's  study  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  not  until  1832  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
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die  Facnlty  of  Advoeate&  Is  1836,  be  was  m  candidate  for  ttie 
chair  of  L^;ic  in  the  University  of  Edinbiu^,  but  Sir  W^aa 
Hamilton  was  peferred  to  the  appoiotraent  Two  yean  laler 
he  acted  as  junior  cooniiel  to  the  Olaagow  cottoQ-spinnen  wbo 
were  on  triu  for  conspiracy ;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit  himsBlf 
thai  ^r  Archibald  Alison,  in  1839,  made  him  a  8berin-fliibatitift& 
In  1830,  he  had  published  the  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  8cot». 
Upon  the  death  of  Alison  in  1867,  Bell  became  Gheriff-principd, 
and  continued  in  that  t^ce  nn^  his  decease  at  Glasgow  on  the 
7th  January,  187*. 

Peter  Mackenzie  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1799.  In  esriy  life 
he  was  trained  for  a  le^  career,  and  gave  considerable  promise; 
but,  as  he  aays  in  his  Meminiaceiuxs,  the  itch  for  writioff  made  s 
journalist  of  him.  During  the  Reform  period  he  dtos  an  active 
participator  in  the  movement  in  Glasgow,  and  to  him  the  peopk 
of  these  quieter  times  are  indebted  for  mncb  interesting  matter 
concerning  the  doinga  iu  the  city  throughout  those  trooblous 
years  preceding  the  passi^  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  To  a 
large  extent  the  history  of  Glasgow  at  that  time  was  boond  np 
with  Peter  Mackenzie.  He  afterwards  started  and  eonductra 
The  Reformera'  Gazette,  a  paper  popular  for  many-  yeais,  but 
which  had  ultimately  to  succumb  to  the  competition  of  power 
ful  nei^boun.  In  the  columns  of  that  journal  be,  from  time 
to  time,  under  the  nam  de  jdume  of  "  St.  Mungo's  Bell,"  eoa- 
tribated  some  most  interesting  memoranda  about  Glawow  in 
the  olden  time.  Mackenzie  in  1866,  published  his  SeTitintaeeiieei 
of  Glasgow.  On  the  18th  March,  1875,  he  died  at  the  ^  (^ 
seventy-sis:  years.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  known  man  'O 
the  dty  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  certainly 
no  one  could  supply  more  interesting  gossip  on  Glasgow  affiu" 
in  the  early  decades  than  could  Peter  Mackenzie. 

John  Buchanan,  lie  "J.  B."  of  Qlaagoro,  Pant  and  i¥»»t 
was  one  of  the  most  c^>able  of  Glasgow  antiquarians.  He  ww 
the  son  of  John  Buchanan  of  Slatefield,  and  was  boin  in 
Glaagow  in  November,  1802.     Educated  at  the  university,  and 

Cling  advocate  in  1836,  he  benune  Secretary  to  the  Westen 
k,  continuing  in  that  oflSce  antil  the  bank  failure  in  1857- 
On  West  of  Scotland,  and  especially  Glasgow,  antiquities  be 
was  an  eminent  authority,  and  his  ctxitribntionB  on  such  matt£i^ 
to  the  Olaagow  Herald  and  to  Qlaagovi,  Pcut  aaid  Prtaeni^ 
which  was  largely  composed  of  what  had  previoosly  been 
published  in  the  Herald — were  of  the  highest  value.  Bad>ai»n 
died  on  the  28th  June,  1878, 

William  John  Macquom  Bankine,  bom  in  Edlnbargh  in  18% 
was  the  son  of  a  railway  directcn'  who  had  formerly  been  a* 
officer  iu  the  lUfle  Brigade.  After  attending  Edinbni^  ^^ 
veni^,  he  commenced  bunneas  as  a  cnvil  engimei  in  his  nati" 
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<iity,  bat  he  iiltimatelj  remoTed  to  Glssgow,  being,  in  1856, 
appointed  Professor  of  Civil  En^oeering  and  Mechanics  in 
Ola^;ow  University.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  Loch  Katrine 
■water  scheme,  and  he  published  many  valuable  works  connected 
"with  bis  own  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  an 
I1L.D.  of  Dublin  University,  besides  being  toe  promoter  and 
first  president  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland. 
Professor  Rankine  died  in  December,  1872. 

Archibald  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  LLJ>.,  F.R.S.,  died  on  the 
S6tb  December,  1872,  and  thus,  about  the  same  time,  Qlasgow 
lost  two  men  whose  investigations  into  the  principles  of 
engineering  and  mechanics  had,  by  reflection,  given  it  hononr. 
Smith  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Glasgow  family,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1814.  Hia  whole  lifetime  was  devoted  to 
fitodies  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships.  His  researches  into 
compass  deviations  are  r^arded  as  spcM:ialIy  valuable.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  sodeties,  and  was  known  in 
scientific  circles  throughout  Eurape.  James  Smith,  &ther  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  lines,  was  esteemed  for  his  valuable 
papers  to  geographical  and  geological  societies.  He  published  a 
work  entitled  The  Voyage  and  Shipwredc  of  St.  Paul,  and 
several  others  of  a  like  nature,  among  them  being  The  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Andenta.  He  was  bom  on  the  15th 
August,  1782,  and  died  on  the  17th  January,  1867. 

Thomas  Graham  was  another  native  of  Glasgow  eminent  in 
tlie  scientific  world.  He  was  bom  in  this  city  on  the  SOth 
December,  1805,  and  received  bis  education  at  the  nniversitj. 
After  being  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Mechanics  Institutim, 
and  professor  of  the  same  science  in  Anderson's  College,  be 
became  the  occupant  of  the  chaJr  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univeisify 
College,  London,  in  1837.  In  1855,  he  succeeded  Sir  John 
Hersdiel  as  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  published  a  work,  TAe 
Elementa  of  Chem-iatry  ;  was  a  fellow  <^  the  Koy^  Society ;  and 
a  D.C.L.  He  died  in  September,  1869 ;  and  a  statne,  t£e  gift 
of  Mr.  Toung  of  Kelly,  and  the  work  of  Brodie,  haa  been  erected 
to  his  memory  in  George  Square 

Robert  Napier,  bom  on  the  18th  June,  1791,  in  Dumbarton, 
may  almost  be  r^arded  as  the  father  of  shipbuilding  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  as  apprentice  and  joumeyman 
with  his  father,  who  followed  the  same  occupation.  After  being 
employed  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh  with  Robert  Stephenson, 
the  lighthouse  engineer,  he  began  for  himself  in  Glasgow  in 
Hay,  1815,  his  cousin,  David  Napier,  having  a  fioorisbing 
bonness  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  naving  asasted  Bell  in  the 
oonstmction  of  the  "  Comet"  Robert  Napier's  first  wOTkabop 
WIS  in  Qreyfiiars  Wynd,  but  finding  that  place  too  restricteo, 
h»  removed  to  CanolAchie  Foundry,  where  Iw  sa[^iUed  pipes  to 
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the  Glasgow  Water  Compauy,  and  made  a  number  of  improved 
engines,  his  first  marine  engine  being  constructed  in  18S3. 
Afterwards  he  made  another  change  to  the  Vulcan  Foundry,  in 
Washington  Street.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  line  of  steamers,  for  which  he  supplied 
the  engines ;  while  later,  he  built  and  engiued  the  pioneers  of  the 
Cunard  line.  The  tirin  of  Messrs.  K  Napier  &  Sons  had  been 
formed,  and  from  tlieir  yard  at  Govan  many  war-ships  for  the 
British  and  other  Governments  were  launched.  Robert  Napier 
died  at  his  re.'^idence  at  Shandon,  on  the  Gareloch,  on  the  S3rd 
June,  1876,  after  hikvtng  made  for  himself  an  honourable  Dame 
and  foHuiie,  and  having  conferred  extraordinary  bene6ts  upon 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Clyde.  His  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  curiositaes 
realised  about  .£50,000  at  his  death.  David  Napier,  his  cousin, 
had  also  done  much  for  marine  engineering,  and  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  establishing  steam  commuaication 
between  Belfast  and  the  Clyde,  and  Dublin  and  Holyhead. 
He  was  Ixim  in  1790,  and  died  in  1809. 

John  Elder  was  the  son  of  David  Elder,  manager  to  Robert 
Napier,  and  w.is  bni-n  in  1824.  He  wa^  an  apprentice  under 
his  father,  and,  in  185i,  lie  joined  Charles  Randolph,  ^rho  at 
that  time  carried  mi  an  engineering  business  specially  devoted 
to  millwright  work.  After  this  junction,  the  firm  turned  its 
attention  to  marine  engineering,  and  latterly  to  shipbuilding, 
founding  the  Fairfield  yard,  now  the  largest  place  of  the  kind 
in  Scotland,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Elder  prepared  the  design 
for  a  circular  ironclad,  but  never  carried  it  into  effect,  and  it 
has  been  matter  for  controversy  whether  he  or  Admiral  Fopoff 
were  tlie  first  to  ori:;inate  tlie  idea.  Popoffs  latest  development 
of  the  notion,  the  '■  Livadia,"  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Pearc% 
the  present  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Klder  &  Co.  Elder  died 
in  September,  1869.  His  partner,  Charles  Randolph,  was  bom 
in  Stirling  in  1808,  and  having  lieen  educated  at  Glasgow  High 
School,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  engineer  under  Robert 
Napier.  In  1834,  he  founded  the  firm  of  Randolph  &  Co., 
being  joined,  as  already  .stated,  by  John  Elder  in  1852.  These 
two  men  signalised  themselves  for  their  many  and  important 
improvements  on  marine  engines ;  and  in  the  ten  years  sub- 
sequent to  18G1  they  built  no  less  than  115  vessels,  of  a  gross 
tonnage  of  125,401  tons.  Randolph  retired  fram  the  firm  in 
18C8,  and  died  two  years  later.  His  widow  granted  a  hand- 
some gift  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  chair  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Mechanics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

George  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  George  Smith  &,  Sons, 
founders  of  the  "  City  "  Line,  was  born  at  Saltcoate,  in  1S03. 
In  company  with  his  father,  Qeorge  Smith,  and  his  brother 
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James  Baird,  of  Cambusdoon,  was  the  son  of  a  BtnaU  fkmier 
in  tbe  puriBh  of  Old  Monkland,  being  bom  there  in  1803. 
Along  with  Heveral  of  his  brothers,  he  was  one  of  the  foandera 
of  the  firm  of  the  Bairda  of  Gartaheme.  From  1851  to  1857, 
he  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  the  Falkirk  district  (£ 
burghs.  His  groat  interest  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
shown  by  his  having,  in  July,  1873,  instituted  the  Baird  Trust, 
and  devoted  the  sum  of  Xi300,000  for  the  promotion  of  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  that  chnrch.  His  death 
took  place  at  Cambusdoon,  near  Ayr,  on  the  20th  Jane,  1876, 
Alexander  Baird,  of  Uiy,  born  in  1799,  and  dying  in  186S,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  and  River 
Bailie;  and  Robort  Baird  of  Auchmttddan,  bom  in  1806,  and 
dying  in  1856,  bad  been  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  in  Glasgow  in 
1855-6.  The  other  nieml)ers  of  the  firm  at  Gartsherrie, 
were — Douglas  Baird  of  Closebum,  bom  1808,  and  died 
1854;  and  William  Baird  of  Ellie,  bom  1796,  and  died  1864- 
This  firm,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  developed  the  iron-pro- 
ducing resources  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  helped  the  pros- 
perity of  Glasgow  as  the  centre  and  shipping  port  of  tbe 
western  iron  and  coal  district. 


CHAPTER      LVIII. 


The  Suburban  Burghs  and  City  Extension — Rival  Claimamtg 
for  "  No-Man's  Land" — The  Partick  Miots — Meeting  of  Brii^ 
Aasociation  in  Glasgow — The  Prince  and  Princeea  of  Walet 
again  in  the  City — Laying  of  Foundation-Stone  of  Keto  Pod 
OJfice — Erection  of  the  Burns  Monument—Diapuie  in  the 
Shipbuilding  Th-ades — Reatoration  of  the  Roman  OatAolic 
cof  Glaegow. 


The  year  1875  will  long  be  memorable  for  the  great  fight  whidi 
took  place  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliameot 
between  Glasgow  and  it«  suburban  burghs.  For  some  yeara 
past,  the  rapid  development  of  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  city  had  fairly  outstripped  any  corresponding  eztensioD 
of  its  municipal  boundaries,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  a 
large  and  important  population  just  beyond  these  boundaries. 
Many  persons  removed  from  the  city  proper,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  suburban  residence ;   others,  and  this  was 
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specaaUj  the  case  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Clyde,  left  the  city 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  outlying  districts  to  their  places 
of  employmeat.  Aa  these  districts  developed,  and  became 
"  populous  places,"  steps  were  taken  by  their  iohabitaiits 
to  have  them  formed  into  police  burghs,  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  the  amenities  of  burghal  rule  with  suburban 
residence.  In  this  way,  the  old  village  of  Partick,  with  the 
teiraoes  and  public  works  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  erected  a 
biugb  in  1851,  in  which  year,  also,  Uarylull  attained  to  a 
similar  dignity.  Govan,  or  to  sp^k  mora  accurately,  the 
ancient  viHage  of  Meikle  Govan,  by  this  time  the  seat  of 
exteosive  shipbuilding,  became  a  burgh  in  18C2 ;  in  1869,  Kill- 
head,  and  in  1871,  Kinniug  Park  and  Crosshill^-the  first  beyond 
the  western,  the  second  beyond  the  south-western,  aud  the  tbird 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  southern  botuidary  of  the  city — 
were  made  burghs.  All  these  bui^hs,  with  two  exceptions,  were 
in  lAnarkshire,  the  exceptions  being  Crossbill  and  Kinning  Park, 
which  were  in  Renfrewshire.  Of  course,  their  erection  into  bui;ghal 
communities  independent  of  the  mother-city  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Gls£^w  corporation  with  no  favour,  as  they  considered  that 
the  suburban  burghs  were  really  portions  of  Glasgow,  that  their 
inhabitants  enjoyed  all  Uie  privil^es  of  Glasgow  citizenship,  and 
in  that  event  were  entitled,  if  they  wished  municipal  govern- 
ment, to  be  annexed  to  the  city  and  pay  city  assessment.  This 
difference  of  opinicm  between  the  two  parties  found  expression 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  .but  with  the  exception  of  several  small 
additions  of  territory— one  in  1872,  which  included  the  new 
university  buildings  on  Gilmorehill — the  municipality  of  Glas- 
gow never  prevailed  against  its  suburbs.  In  1875,  however, 
Uie  battle  was  renewed  in  a  more  determined  form.  Between 
the  Glasgow  boundary  and  that  of  Crossbill,  there  lay  a  small 
stiip  of  lanarkshire  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  under 
no  burghal  government,  though  surrounded  by  it,  was  dubbed 
"No-Uan's  Land."  The  authorities  of  the  burgh  of  Crossbill 
thought  they  might  extend  their  area  so  as  to  include  this 
territoiy,  and  for  that  purpose  they  promoted  an  extension  bill 
before  Parliament.  Tue  Glasgow  Town  Council,  as  a  counter- 
move,  presented  for  Parliamentary  sanction  a  bill  for  includ- 
ing "  No-Man's  Land  "  within  their  own  boundary.  A  fair  issue 
was  now  raised  ;  and  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  each  party  strove  to  sliow  that  under  their  individual 
rule  the  debat&ole  land  would  be  best  cared  for.  Witaeasea 
for  Glasgow  praised  the  city  government  and  resources,  and 
deprecated  those  of  Crossbill ;  while  witnesses  for  that  burgh 
reversed  the  praise  and  deprecation.  It  was  felt,  indeed,  that  the 
question  of  tbe  existence  of  the  suburban  burghs  was  at  stake, 
and  the  authorities  of  most  of  these  burghs  gave  their  moral 
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and  material  assistance  to  Crossbill.  Id  the  end,  after  evidence 
on  both  sides  had  Ixien  led,  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
threw  out  the  Gla.-^^w  bill,  and  approved  of  the  piBambte  of 
the  Crossbill  bill,  which  was,  however,  ultimately  disapproved 
of  by  a  comraittoc  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  resnlt  v^u  looked 
upon  as  a  victory  of  the  burghs  against  Glas^jjow,  and  since  that 
time,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  city  to  annex  its 
suburban  neighwurs  ;  though  within  the  last  year  or  tvo  a 
fedei'ation  scheme  proposed  by  Dr.  Marwick,  the  Town  Clei^  of 
Glasgow,  has  been  tavourahly  discussed  by  all  parties  and 
interests.  "  No-Uan's  Land,"  a)>nut  which  so  mneh  mts  said, 
became  an  independent  burgh  in  1877,  under  the  name  of  Govao- 
hill ;  and  since  lS7d,  the  bur<;hs  of  Foilokshields  and  East 
Follnkshields  have  been  formed  in  the  suburban  district  to  the 
south  of  the  Kinning  Park  and  Glasgow  boundaries. 

At  the  OConnell  Celcbi'ation  on  Saturday,  the  5th  August, 
lb75,  riots  of  a  somewhat  serious  nature  occurred  in  Partick. 
The  processionists,  while  pa.s.sing  through  the  buigh,  are  alleged 
to  have  been  attacked  bj'  those  of  an  opposite  opinion,  but  the 
exact  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  never  accurately  discovered. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  beginning,  Partick  was  in  a  dis- 
turbed state  for  two  days  ;  the  Riot  Act  had  to  be  read,  and  the 
&.ssistance  of  the  (.ila'igow  police  had  to  be  obtained.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  some  parties  were  severely  injure<l.  By  the  Monday 
evening,  jieace  had  been  n.-'^tored  ;  and  for  some  days  after  the 
magistrates  of  the  burgh  were  cngiiged  in  trying  the  partici- 
pators in  the  tumult. 

Within  the  city,  matters  had  been  generally  pn^ressing;  and 
on  the  22nd  May.  187'),  the  foundation-stone  of  handsome 
new  public  halls,  known  as  St.  Andrew's  Halls,  in  Granville 
Street,  in  the  wust-end,  wn.s  laid  with  full  ma-fonic  honours.  A 
fire,  which  destroyed  two  mills  in  Bridgeton  district,  and  caosed 
damages  to  the  extent  of  about  £300,000,  broke  out  on  the  2nd 
November  of  this  year.  The  Clyde  Trustees,  having  obtained 
an  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  public  graving  Jock,  in  18G8,  had 
commenced  operations  in  March,  1869.  and  the  dock,  the  fir^t 
public  one  of  the  kind  on  the  Clyde,  was  opened  in  December. 
1875.  It  is  considered  to  l>e  among  the  largost  and  finest  in 
Great  Britain,  being  5(3->  I'eet  in  length,  72  feet  wide  at  the 
entrance,  with  22  feet  of  water  at  high  tide. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  thu  Free  Libraries  Act  in  Glas- 
gow had  again  come  to  the  front,  and  was  eagerly  agitated  by  some 
very  worthy  citizens.  A  ref[uisition  was  presented  to  Lord  Provost 
Bain,  and  he,  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  called  a  public  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  for  the  17th  April,  1876,  to  decide  aa  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Act.  The  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  decided  again-it  the  Act  by  1779  votes  to  993.     Nothing  in 
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this  direction  has  since  been  done ;  though  in  the  Mitchell  and 
StirliDg  Libraries,  the  latter  recently  improved,  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  are  very  well  served.  On  the  28th  September 
following,  Mr.  K.  A.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  recognition  of  the  talent  with 
which  be  had  transacted  the  internal  business  of  the  State ; 
and  the  right  hoii.  gentleman,  in  his  reply,  refeiTed  in  eulogistic 
terms  to  the  operations  of  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Trust,  and 
to  the  beneficial  effect  these  had  had  in  reducing  the  mortality 
in  the  city.  The  Evening  Times  was  first  published  on  Monday, 
6th  July,  of  this  year. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
having  decided  to  hold  its  auDual  session  in  Glasgow,  in  1876, 
several  meetings  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  various 
scientific  and  commercial  interests  of  Glasgow  were  convened  in 
the  latter  part  of  1H75,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
visit  of  the  association.  The  senate  of  the  university  ofTei-ed 
their  buildings  at  Gilmoieliill  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
oavaTia.  Local  committees  for  the  various  deportments  were 
appointed,  and  by  the  time  of  the  first  meeting,  on  the  6th 
September,  1870,  the  arrangements  were  of  the  most  Complete 
and  satisfactory  character.  On  that  day,  the  associntion  met 
in  the  university,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was  chosen  president,  and 
in  the  evening,  in  the  Kibble  Palace,  Botanic  Gardens,  he 
delivered  his  opening  address  to  a  large  and  brilliant  audience. 
The  a.ssociation  continued  sitting  until  the  13th  September. 
In  every  respect,  the  meeting  was  of  the  most  successful 
character.  The  guarantee  fund,  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  visit  of  the  association,  amounted  to  £6.608,  10s. ;  and  after 
paying  all  charges,  the  sum  of  XI, 817,  43.,  being  5s.  6d.  in  the 
£1,  was  returned  to  the  subscribers  ratably  upon  their  subscrip- 
tions. 

Another  noteworthy  event  of  1876  was  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  tJie  new  Post  Office  buildings  in  George 
Square.  The  old  premises  bad  long  been  found  to  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  increased  and  increasing  postal  business  of 
the  city ;  and  it  had  ultimately  been  decided  to  take  them  down 
and  build  upon  the  site,  greatly  extended,  a  post  office  worthy 
the  importance  of  the  community.  The  buildings  to  tbe  east  of 
the  old  post  office  were  accordingly  acquired  and  pulled  down, 
and  the  new  erection  was  begun.  On  the  17th  October,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  that  portion  of 
the  atmcture.  His  Royal  Highness,  with  the  Princess,  Princes 
Albert  Victor  and  George  of  Wales,  and  Prince  John  of 
Gliicksburg,  had  for  some  days  been  the  guest  of  Col.  Campbell, 
at  Blythswood  House,  Keo&ew.     The  important   day  was,  as 
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regards  weather,  most  uapropitioiis ;  but,  ootwitliBtandiiig,  the 
streets  of  Glat^ow  were  beautifully  decorated  in  honour  of  tbe 
occasion,  and  the  citizens  put  oa  holiday  attire.  Tbe  diieetoxs 
of  the  Gla^^w  and  South-Western  fiailway  Company  also 
anticipated  toe  royal  visit,  by  having  tbe  condition  of  tbeir  neir 
station  ia  St.  Enoch's  Square  so  far  advanced  that  tlie  royal 
trun  might  be  taken  into  it.  Shortly  before  eleven  o'clodc,  tlia 
Prince  and  Princess,  with  tbeir  company,  arrived  from  Renfre^r 
br  train  at  St.  Enoch's  Station,  and  by  their  passage  through  it 
they  informally  participated  in  its  inauguration  for  public  tomffic. 
The  royal  visitors  were  hailed  with  loyal  cheers  from  vast 
multitudes  as  they  drove  in  open  carriages  from  the  station  to 
tbe  Green.  On  the  Green  were  assembled  about  6,000  men, 
composing  the  local  volunteer  regiments ;  and  in  presence  of  the 
illu^ious  company  the  ordinary  review  movements  were  goDc 
through.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evolutions,  the  royal  visitors 
drove  to  Lord  Frovost  Bain's  residence  in  Park  Terrace,  where 
they  were  entertained  to  luncheon.  Shortly  before  five  o'clock, 
the  Prince,  accompanied  by  a  great  procession,  in  which 
were  nearly  8,000  Freemasons  from  all  parts  of  the  counby, 
proceeded  to  George  Square.  Every  available  space  on  tfas 
square  was  occupied  by  a  dense  crowd  eager  to  witness  tii» 
ceremony,  and  when  the  royal  party  appeared  they  were  cheered 
vociferously,  and,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  state  of  Uie 
weather,  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed.  His  Koyal  Hi^neoB 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  edifice  with  full  maaonic 
honours,  and  at  the  conclusion,  addressing  the  authorities  and 
those  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  he  said: — "In  wishing  all 
success  to  your  undertaking,  let  me  not  forget  to  mention  tiie 
name  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  penny  postage  system — 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  we  are  all,  rich  and  poor,  so  madk 
indebted."  The  royal  party  left  Glasgow  for  Renfrew  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  I^ter  on,  several  districts  of  the  atf 
were  illuminated  in  celebration  of  the  event  The  honour  of 
knighthood  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  Lord  Provost  Bmh. 
That  portion  of  the  post  office  buildings  in  which  this  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  has  since  been  completed  and  utilised  tx 
postal  purp<»e3,  and  the  old  building  has  been  taken  down  and 
the  whole  structure  finished  accordijag  to  the  full  design. 

The  Burns'  anniversai-y  of  1877  was  celebrated  in  Gla^ow 
in  a  manner  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  citizens.  A  oom- 
mittee,  under  the  presidency  of  Bailie  William  Wilson,  bad  been 
successful  in  obtaining  a  handsome  subscription  from  the 
inhabitant  of  Glasgow  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the 
great  Scottish  bard  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  city — George  Square — 
and  the  commission  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George 
Ewing,  sculptor.     On  the  25th  January,  the  statue  was  unveiled. 
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Street.  In  1S73,  however,  tliey  had  purchased  a  site  for  a  new 
hall  at  the  north-westera  comer  of  George  Square,  for  the  sum  of 
£31,098,  and  on  tbis  there  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  alxjiit  £67,000, 
the  most  imposing  iind  handsome  erection  ever  possessed  by 
this  important  body.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  ii 
architecture  ;  and  at  the  corner  of  the  square  and  West  Geoi^ 
Street,  tliere  rises  a  tower  122  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the 
colossal  insignia  of  the  houwe.  In  connection  with  the  structure 
is  perhaps  the  hand»onicst  and  most  elaborately  decorated  hall 
in  Glasgow.  The  formal  opening  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
of  the  members  on  the  21st  November,  1877,  when  Sir  James 
Watson,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  presided. 

Glasgow  was  lionoui-ed  with  another  visit  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  in  May,  187iS.  For  the  second  time  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  met  in  the  city,  and  the  sedeninta 
in  the  St.  Andrew's  Halls  were  of  the  most  encouraging  nature. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  Glasgow,  was  moderator. 

By  the  month  of  January,  1878,  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  completed 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  the  Scotch  hierarchy  on 
something  like  its  ancient  basis.  From  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation that  hierarchy  had  been  non-existent,  and  the  prelates 
of  the  Koinan  Catholic  Church  in  the  country  had  not  been  in 
possession  of  territorial  designations.  Under  the  proposed  scheme, 
the  Most  Rev.  Charles  Eyre,  D.D.,  Aix;hbishop  of  Anazarba,  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  for  Scotland,  and  Administrator  Apostolic  of  the 
Western  IJistrict,  ordained  in  1842  and  consecrated  in  1869,  was 
granted  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  but  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  before  the  signing  of  the  necessary  documents, 
caused  some  months'  delay  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  successor  to  the  Papal  throne,  Leo  X.,  concluded  the  matter, 
and  in  the  month  of  April  following  he  i-ssued  an  allocutionaiy 
letter  giving  effect  to  his  predecessor's  proposals.  In  certain 
classes  of  the  community  this  "Papal  aggression"  was  the  cause  of 
violent  opposition  ;  and  on  the  13th  April,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
was  burned  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  persons,  who 
had  assembled  on  the  Glasgow  Green  to  protest  against  the 
Papal  action.  It  was  feared  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  that » 
disturbance  of  a  serious  nature  might  arise,  and  a  force  of  militfliy 
WHS  held  in  readiness  for  an  emergency,  but  their  services  were 
not  required.  The  archbishopric  of  Glasgow  was  thus  restoreo, 
but  it  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  ancient  dignitj'  in  that  it  bw 
no  suffriiMHs. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

(A.D.  1878  TO  A.D.  1880.) 

Failure  of  Hit  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — Gom/meroial  Panic  in 
the  Ciiy — Arreat  and  Trial  of  the  Bank  IHrectara — Distreaa 
atnong  the  Working  Classes — Burning  of  the  Theatre  Boj/al — 
Mr.  GHadatone's  Second  Visit  to  Glasgow — The  Last  General 
Election — Baihvay  Staticms — The  Queen's  Dock. 

Betond  aU,  doubt  the  f&ilure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Baok,  in 
October,  1878,  was  the  greatest  disaster  that  had  ever  befallen 
the  commei'ctal  commuoity  of  Great  Britain.  On  its  occurrence, 
the  busine.^  of  the  city  was  paralysed,  and  as  its  effects  became 
more  and  more  visible  to  the  public,  the  panic  increased,  until 
there  waa  an  almost  genei-al  collapse.  A  uiilure  of  such  unpre- 
cedented mi^itude,  and  involving  such  serious  consequences, 
was  a  most  severe  test  to  the  commercial  stability  of  a  city  such 
as  Glasgow ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  emphasis,  that  when  the 
panic  consequent  upon  the  revelations  then  made  had  subsided, 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  city  merchants  speedily  reas- 
serted themselves,  and  by  this  time,  only  three  years  after  the 
event,  the  evil  results  have  been  almost  entirely  overcome. 

The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was  established  in  1839,  and  had 
had  a  prosperous  career  until  November,  1857,  when  the  panic 
consequent  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  Western  Bank  caused  it  to 
close  its  doors.  Recovering,  it  again  resumed  business,  and  became 
even  more  successful  than  formerly.  In  1878,  it  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty -three  branches  throughout  the  country,  while  aa  the 
Bank  of  Mona,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  possessed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  in  June,  1878,  the  directors'  report  showed  the 
coDcern  to  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  state,  a  dividend  of  twelve 
per  cent,  being  recommended,  after  carrying  forward  £13,222  to 
the  credit  of  profit  and  loss.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
vas  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  bank  was  in  an  unsound 
condition ;  but  a  month  or  two  later,  it  began  to  be  remarked, 
in  commercial  circles,  that  too  great  an  amount  of  the  bank's 
acceptances  were  going  about,  and  the  paper  became  more 
difficult  to  negotiate  than  formerly.  No  one,  however,  was 
prepared  for  the  intimation,  in  the  morning  newspapers  of 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  October,  that  the  directois  of  the  bank  had 
dedded  to  close  their  doom,  but  that  certain  of  tlie  other  banks 
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would  accept  the  notes  of  tho  City  Bank  in  the  ordinaiy  coarae 
of  busines.<).  This  intimation  created  an  immense  sensation  in 
the  community — to  many  it  meant  ruin  and  penury,  to  all  it 
was  disaster  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  Stock  Exchange 
was  materially  affected,  business  iu  the  city  was  practically 
suspended  that  day,  and  the  public  eagerly  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  evening  newspapers  for  further  information  concerning  tha 
failuic.  It  transpired  that  certain  rumoura  had  caused  the 
directors  of  the  City  Bank  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  other 
banks,  and  tliat  these,  before  entertaining  the  proposal,  had 
appointed  Mr.  George  Auldjo  Jamieson,  accountant,  Edinbargb, 
to  make  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  applieont  On 
the  evening  of  Monday,  1st  October,  Mr.  Jamieson  reported  to 
liis  employers  that  the  position  of  the  City  Bank  was  worse 
than  had  been  represented;  and,  under  these  circumstances, it 
was  decided  that  no  assistance  could  be  granted  Such  was  tfie 
history  of  the  stoppage,  but  the  public  next  desired  to  know  tiie 
extent  of  the  calamity.  The  list  of  shareholders  as  published  ms 
eagerly  scanned,  everj'  one  being  suspicious  that  his  neighboor 
might  be  involved,  and  fearing  that  though  the  failure  might  not 
directly  bear  upon  him  it  might  do  so  indirectly.  That  list 
showed  that  the  1,270  partners  of  the  bank  held  stock  to  the 
value  of  .t;84.6,4C4,  while  the  bank  itself  was  entered  for  il53,53ft 
Many  of  these  partners  were  widows,  orphans,  country  cle^- 
men,  ifcc,  who  had  invested  their  savings  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing in  this  way  a  livelihood  from  them,  or  an  addition  to  their 
otherwise  scanty  income.  It  was  at  once  felt  that  these  were 
ruined,  whatever  might  become  of  the  wealthy  merchants  on  the 
black  roll.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  2nd  October,  the  dV 
on  which  the  intimation  was  made,  the  directors  reqaestcd  Mr- 
William  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Kerr,  Andersons,  Muir,  and  Msi". 
accountants,  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  M'Grigor,  writer,  Glasgow, 
to  make  an  investigation  into  the  afiaii^  of  the  bank.  In  tJie 
few  days  subsequent  to  the  stoppage,  heavy  failures  took  pi** 
in  connection  with  it,  and  these  heightened  the  panic.  Messn 
Smith,  Fleming  &  Co.,  London,  failed  with  debts  to  the  amount 
of  il,031,178,  and  assets  of  the  value  of  £285,382,  ,£1,758,178 
having  been  advanced  by  the  City  Bank ;  and  Messrs.  Potter, 
Wilson  k.  Co.,  Glasgow,  a  firm  of  which  one  of  the  directors  wu 
the  senior  partner,  suspended  payment,  with  liabilitjee  to  the 
extent  of  £210,000,  including  £108,000  advanced  by  the  ta'*'- 
On  the  Saturday  following  the  bank  stoppage,  the  investigat"" 
informed  the  directoi-s  that  after  a  cursory  examination  M  tiie 
bank's  books,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  coold  d*^ 
be  carried  on,  but  must  go  into  liquidation.  But  t^e  reoMd  u 
collateral  failores  cmitinued.  Messrs.  Heugh,  Balfour  k  Cix. 
Manchester,  suspended  with    a    deficiency  of    liabilities  o^ 
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■assets  of  £450,000 ;  and  Messrs.  T.  D.  Findlay  ts  Co.,  Qla^ow. 
with  a  deficiency  of  £317,000.  Late  on  Friday,  the  18th 
October,  the  o£Gcial  report  of  the  investigators  was  issaed. 
This  docDinent  stated  that  the  balance  of  less  amounted  to 
£5,190,983,  lis.  3d,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  capital 
<jt  the  baak,  £1,000,000,  made  a  total  loss  of  £6,190,983, 
lis.  3d.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
th«  cofifers  of  the  bank  on  the  28th  September  previons, 
-would  only  have  justified  the  issue  of  notes  to  the  extent 
of  £366,464,  whereas  the  amount  (nrculating  on  the  previous 
Saturday  was  £604,196 ;  that  the  shareholders  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  bank  bad  lent  upon  credits  less  than  was  the 
fact  by  £1,126,764;  that  it  had  been  represented  that  the  bank 
bad  in  its  possession  good  securities  belonging  to  these  credits, 
absolutely  more  than  was  the  fact  by  £926 J64;  that  it  had 
been  represented  that  the  bank  had  in  its  cash  eheet  more  re- 
aerre  gold  than  was  the  &ct  by  £200,000 ;  and  as  to  the  estimated 
secnritiea  held  t^inst  bad  debts,  the  report  stated  that  the  total 
amount  represented  by  bad  debts,  which  the  investigatoni,  as  at 
1st  Octob«-,  estimated  at  £7,345,359,  the  bank  bad  been  in  the 
habit  ot  treating  in  the  balance  sheets  as  available  assets.  That 
repc^  cteated  the  greatest  sensation,  and  public  feeling  ran 
bitteriy  i^ainst  the  directors  of  the  unfortunate  concern.  Mr. 
W,  A.  Brown,  the  procurator-fiscal,  obtained  possession  of  the 
investigaton'  report,  and  after  a  consultation  with  Lord-Advocato 
Watson,  instTuctions  were  given  for  the  apprehension  q€  all  the 
directors,  and  the  manager  and  secretary.  These  were — Messrs. 
Henry  Inglis,  Lewis  Potter,  Robert  Salmond,  John  Stewart, 
William  Taylor,  and  John  Innes  Wright,  directors ;  Mr.  Robert 
Sammen  Stronach,  manager ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Samuel  Lerescbe, 
nezetary.  Most  of  them  were  apprehended  in  their  residences 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  10th  October,  and  brought 
before  the  polim  conrta  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
manded on  a  chai^  of  "  having  on  various  oecaj^ions  between 
the  years  1873  and  1878,  by  falaely  and  frandnlently  falsifying 
the  books  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  ^nk,  Virginia  Street,  and 
npresented  lai^  sums  of  money  as  debts  to  sud  bank  which 
were  not  truly  due,  and  was  fiilse  and  fictitious ;  and  by  falsely 
and  fraud  ulently  aoderstating  the  liabilities  of  the  bank ;  and  by 
preparing  false  halanee-abeets,  and  submitting  the  same  to  the 
shareholders,  concealed  from  the  said  abareholdeTB  and  the  puUie 
the  true  state  of  the  liabilities  oS  the  said  banking  eompony." 
The  Crown  immediately  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  mto 
Uto  oooditioa  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  a  criminal  proeecn- 
tioD,  and  Mr.  John  Mair,  accountant,  Glasgow,  was  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  investigstitm.  A  meeting  c^  the  sharebolders 
of  the  bank,  convened  by  the  directors,  was  held  in  the  City 
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Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  October.     Considemble  feeling  was 
evinced  on  the  occasion,  but  considering  that  most  of  those 
present  were  ruined  men,  the  attacks  upon  the  directors  were 
more  tciujwrate  than  might  have  been  expected.     It  was  then 
unanimouslyagreed  that  the  liank  go  into  voluntary  Uquidati on ; 
and   Mefwrs.  William   Anderson,  accountant,  Glasgow;  Geor«8 
Auldjo  Jiimleson  and  James  Haldane,  accountants,  Sdinbargh; 
and  Jolin  Cameron,  secretary  of  the  Clydesdale   Sank,  Glas- 
gow, were  appointed  liquidators.     On  the  same  day  the  directors 
were    taken    liefore   Sherifl'   Clark   and    emitted    declarations, 
being  afterwards  committed  for  further  examination.     The  ne^ 
of  otner  failures  came  daily,  and  jieople  began  to  wonder  where 
the  disaster  would  end.     Messrs.  James  Morton  &   Co.,  mer- 
chant-^,  Glasgow  and  London,  suspended  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing ti>  £3,401,034,  and  to  this  firm  the  City  Bank  had  advanced 
£2,173,000;  Messrs.  Matthew,  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  foiled 
with  £1,310,266 of  liabilities;  and  Messrs.  Matthew  &  Thielman 
stopped  with  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £486,000.     The  liqm'da- 
tors,  however,  had  begun  their  woik,  and  on  the  25th  October 
they  made  a  call  of  £500  per  £100  of  stock,  payable  by  two 
in.stalments,  which  would  be  equal  to  about  £4,000,000  on  the 
stock  held  by  the  public.     The  magnitude  of  this  demand  caused 
tlie  bulk  of  the  shareholders  to  succumb ;  and  the  distress  be- 
came so  general,  that  Lord  Provost  Collins  called  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  slmreliotders  and   tlieir  dependants,  and  within  a  short 
period  the   luagnilicent  sura   of  nearly   £400,000  was  raised 
for  tliis  purpose,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  Scotland.     In  the 
meantime,  on  the  27th  October,  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  James  Nicol  Fleming,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  who  was  its  debtor  to  the  extent 
of  £1,230,000 ;  but  he  left  the  country  and  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  oflieei3  of  the   law.     The  directors   had,  on   the   29tli 
October,  been  brought  before  Sheriff  Clark  for  examination, 
wlieii  a  further  charge  was   laid   against  them — the   theft  or 
embezzlement  of  £23,000,  being  the  value  of  bills  lodged  witli 
them  by  customers  to  be  discounted;  and  on  this  and  the  other 
charge  they  were  all  committed  for  trial.     They  applied  to  I« 
admitted  to  bail,  but  all  the  applications  were  refused,  with  tbe 
exception  of  that  of  Stewart,  who  was  released  on  granting  bwl 
of  £15,000  for  his  appearance  at  the  trial.     About  this  time, 
Fenton's  Bank  in  Rochdale,  and  the  West  of  England  and  Soutb 
Wales    District    Bank,   both    suspended,   with    £610,000  and 
£3,500,000  liabilities  respectively;  and  on  the  4th  I)ecember, 
the  Caledonian  Bank,  Inverness,  in  which  there  had  been  ■ 
want  of  confidence   since  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  holder 
of   City   Bank  stock   to   the   extent  of  £400,   also  closed  t^ 
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doon.  Ob  the  16th  December,  William  Scott,  a  partner 
tti  tbe  firm  of  John  looes  Wright  &  Co.,  the  haul  of  which 
-was  one  of  the  imprisoned  directors,  while  beiag  examined 
ia  baDkruptcy,  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  having  etolen 
or  anbezzled  ^£18,000,  the  raoceeds  of  bills  received  from 
the  London  firm  of  Messrs.  Glen,  Walker  &  Ca,  to  discount 
with  tiie  City  of  Glasgow  Bank ;  and  he  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted for  truL  Mr.  Lereuche,  the  secretary  of  the  defaulting 
bank,  was  released  from  custody  on  the  30th  December,  but  was 
retained  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown  against  tbe  other  prisoners. 
By  the  extraordinary  disclosures  made  at  tbe  bankruptcy  exa- 
minations of  tboee  who  had  failed  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  Bospeosion  of  the  bank,  the  public  anticipated  that  the  trial 
oi  die  directors  would  still  further  discover  uie  looseness  of  the 
morality  which  seemed  to  have  regulated  many  important  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Tbe  trial  of  the  directors  commenced  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  January,  1879,  the  judges 
being  Lord  Moncrieff  (Lord  Justice-Clerk)  and  Lords  Mure  and 
CrugbilL  As  tbe  accused  were  all  men  of  good  commercial 
poaition,  and  many  of  them  had  borne  public  office  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  commuiuty — ^Inglis  was  a  pro- 
minent  freemason,  end  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Morayshun; 
Potter,  an  imporUot  shipowner  and  Australian  merchant; 
Sahnond  had  been  a  former  manager  of  the  City  Bank,  and  was 
Uiea  <^eetor  of  several  companies  in  England ;  Stewart  was  tbe 
bead  of  an  important  firm  of  wine  merchants  and  distillers; 
Tayliff  had  been  a  councillor  and  a  bailie  in  Glasgow,  and  had 
been  a  representative  elder  in  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
Chiurch  cS  Scotland ;  and  Wright  was  senior  partner  of  a  firm  of 
East  India  metcbants — the  interest  in  the  trial  was  heighteited 
on  that  account  All  the  newspapers  in  the  three  kingdoms 
were  te|wesented  at  the  trial,  and  most  voluminous  accounts  of 
tbe  proceedings  were  day  after  day  telegraphed  by  these  repre- 
■entfttivee,  who  numbered  between  sevcaty  and  eighty.  Lord- 
Advocate  Watson,  aided  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Uacdou^d,  and  Messrs  Burnet  and  Pearson,  Advocates,  were 
1  for  the  Crown ;  and  for  the  defence  the  most  brilliant 
^  u  of  the  bar  had  been  reteined.    The  indictment  against 

the  prisoDers  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  of 
tbe  kind  evn  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  of  foUy  ninety  pages,  of  which  over  forty  were  filled  with 
a  liai  of  books  and  documents  to  be  produced  in  the  case  for  tbe 
prowcutioQ.  Briefly  put,  this  indictment  charged  (1.)  John 
Stewart,  Lewis  Potter,  Robert  Salmond,  William  Taylor,  and 
Henry  \a^i»,  with  having  during  the  years  1876,  1877,  and 
1878;  Jflba  Innw  Wright,  during  tbe  years  1875,  1876, 1877. 
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and  1878,  as  directors ;  and  Robert  Summeis  Stronadb,  daring 
the  years  1876, 1877,  and  1878,  as  manager  and  eaH>fficio  director, 
with  having  on  the  7th  June,  1876,  fabricated  and  issued,  or 
caused  to  be  fabricated  aod  issued,  a  balance-sheet  showing  a 
dividend  of  11  per  cent,  after  carrying  forward '£21,365,  10s.  3d. 
to  next  year's  profit  and  loss  account,  which  they  knew  to  be 
false  in  the  following   particulars:— #irst.  That  the   amonnt 
of  deposits  and  balances  at  the  credit  of  correspondents  was 
understated   to  the   extent  of  £1,006,215;    Second,   That  He 
amount  of  drafts  outstanding  and  drafts  accepted  by  the  bank 
and  its  London  agents  was  undei-stated  to  the  extent  of  ^£973,000; 
TTiird,  That  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange,  local  and  oountry 
bills,  credit  accounts,  and  other  advances,  was  understated  to 
the  extent  of  £2,698,539  ;  Fourth,  That  the  amount  of  cash  in 
hand  was  overstated  to  the  extent  of  £29,095  ;  Fifth,  That  the 
amount  of  Government  stocks,  exchequer  bills,  railway  and  other 
stocks  and  debentures,  and  balances  in  the  hands  of  oorrespon- 
dents,  was  overstated  to  the  extent  of  £753,211 ;  Svcth,  That  tbe 
earnings  of  the  bank  during  the  year  were  overstated  under 
profit  and  loss  to  the  extent  of  £125,763 ;  Seventh,  That  a  reserve 
fund  to  the  extent  of  £450,000  was  stated  to  exist  which  had 
no  existence ;  and.  Eighth,  That  bad  and  irrecoverable  debts 
to  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the 
hank  were   included  on   the  creditor  aide,  and   so  treated  as 
existing  and   available    assets  of   the  company:      (2.)   With 
having    in   June,   1877,  fabricated   and   issued  anotJier   false 
balance-sheet,  showing  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent, 
after  carrying  £18,501, 123.  6d.  forward  to  next  year's  profit  and 
lose  account,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  were  overstate- 
ments to  the  extent  of  £910,75.3,  19s.  9d.,  and  understatement'' 
to  the  extent  of  £5,785,496,  5s.  2d.,  while  £450,000  of  a  iBserva 
fund,  non-existent,  was  stated  to  exist,  and  the  bad  debts  were 
treated  as  assets :     (3.)  With  having  in  June,  1878,  fabricated 
and  issued  a  similar  f^lse  balance-sheet,  showing  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  12  per  cent.,  after  carrying  forward  £13,222  to  profit 
and  loss,  in  which  they  knew  there  were  overstatements  to  the 
extent  of  £1,272,161,  14s.  lOd.,  and   understatements  to  the 
extent  of  £5,050,237,  os.  Id. ;     (4.)  John  Stewart  was  charged 
with  having,  in  1874,  1875,  1876, 1877,  and  1878,  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  position  of  director  to  overdraw  his  own  and  his  firm's 
current  account  in  the  City  Bank  to  the  extent  of  £35,238,  lis.  Sd. 
without  adequate  security :     (5.)  William  Taylor  was  charged 
with  having,  during  the  same  years,  overdrawn  the  accounts  of 
his  firm  to  the  extent  of  £73,460,  193.  3d. :     (6.)  Henry  In^is 
was  charged  with  having,  from  1862  to  1878,  both  inclusiva, 
overdrawn  his  own   and   his  firm's   account  to  the  extent  of 
^661,751,  Oa.  4tl. :    (7.)  John  limes  Wright  was  charged  with 
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having,  during  the  years  1875, 1"876, 1877,  and  1878,  overdrawn 
his  own  and  hia  firm's  accounts  to  the  extent  of  £342,956,  ISs.  7d. ; 
the  other  seven  clauses  of  the  indictment  chained  the  prisoners 
-with  having  stolen  or  made  over  to  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  before  they  came  due,  fifteen  bills  of  the  total  value  of 
£25,269,  the  property  of  customer  of  the  bank,  in  order  that 
the  proceeds  might  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  Such  is  the  gist  of  that  very  formidable 
iodictment 

The  court  was  engaged  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  Monday,  20th 
January,  1879,  in  hearing  elaborate  pleadings  on  the  relevancy 
of  the  indictment,  the  principal  objections  urged  by  counsel  for 
the  defence  being  a  want  of  specification  throughout  the  whole 
document,  but  particularly  in  item  eigM  of  the  first  charge  and 
the  corresponding  item  in  the  other  charges;  the  absence  of 
patrimonial  gain  to  the  directors  on  the  one  hand,  and  patri- 
monial loss  to  the  shareholders  on  the  other;  and  the  absence  of 
anything  either  under  the  contract  of  copartnery,  or  in  the 
common  practice  of  bankine,  which  prohibited  the  directors  from 
obtaining  overdrafts  in  t£e  ordinary  way  of  business.  Th^ 
Lord-Advocate  intimated  his  withdrawal  of  the  eighth  item 
referred  to,  but  he  contended  for  the  relevancy  of  the  rest  of  the 
indictment  Next  day,  the  court  repelled  the  other  objections, 
and  the  accused  having  all  pleaded  "  not  guilty,''  a  jury  was 
empannelled,  and  the  case  proceeded  to  proof  The  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  continued  for  five  days,  and  at  the  close  the 
Lord- Advocate  stated  to  the  court  that  he  withdrew  the  charges 
of  theft  or  embezzlement,  and  would  only  go  to  the  jury  on 
the  first  three  charges  of  the  indictment — those  relating  to  the 
fabrication  and  issuing  of  the  balance-sheets  of  1876,  1877,  and 
1878.  Evidence  for  the  defence,  which  was  principally  as  to 
the  character  of  the  prisoners,  occupied  the  afternoon  of  the 
seventh  and  forenoon  of  the  eighth  days  of  the  trial,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  eighth  and  the  whole  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  days, 
the  jury  was  addressed  by  counsel  for  the  Crown  and  the  defence^ 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh 
day  in  summing  up ;  and  after  an  absence  of  two  hours,  the  jury, 
shortly  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  returned  to  the  court 
with  the  following  verdict,  as  recorded  by  the  Clerk  of  Justiciary : 
— "  The  jury  unanimously  find  the  panels  Lewis  Potter  and 
Sobert  Summers  Stronach  guilty  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
charges  as  libelled,  and  find  them  not  guilty  of  the  remaining 
charges;  and  find  by  a  majority  the  panels  John  Stewart, 
Robert  Salmond,  William  Taylor,  Henry  Inglis,  and  John  Innes 
Wright,  guilty  of  using  and  uttering  fitlse  balance-sheets  as 
libelled  under  the  first,  second,  and  third  charges,  and  find  them 
not  guilty  c^  all  the  remaining  charges."    On  the  forenoon  of 
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Satorday,  1st  Febnuiy,  being  the  twelfth  day  of  ths  tzial,  the 
Lord  Jostice-Clerk  passed  sentence  of  impriatmmeiii  for  eigb^ 
teen  caleDdu-  months  on  Potter  and  Stroiuch,  and  of  iBpncoo- 
meot  for  eia:ht  calendar  months  on  Stewart,  Salmond,  Wright. 
Im;lb,  ard  Taylor.  In  the  course  of  his  remai^  Loni  Moocrieff 
aaid  : — "  I  am  desLroiis  to  say  that  as  the  case  now  stands  the 
act  which  was  dune  by  both  of  yon  [Potter  and  SbtMMC^]  did 
not  necessarily  involve,  and  probably  was  not  actaaied  by,  an j 
desire  or  design  of  personal  advantage,  but  it  was  a  criminal  act 
committed,  as  yon  thous^bt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank.  lt«3£ 
very  far  from  being  that,  but  this  circoinstance  does  moOTe 
from  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been  convicted  the  element 
of  corrupt  personal  motives  for  personal  ends." 

When  the  sentences  were  published  in  the  Glacgo v  e'raung 
newspapers  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  they  were  tbe  topic  d. 
conversation  in  every  company,  and  continued  to  be  ao  for  a 
week  or  two  afterwards.  The  business  affairs  of  tbe  city  were 
still  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  throughout  tbe  whole  yev 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  witbout  its  bankruptcy.  These  failnres. 
however,  cleared  the  commercial  atmosphere,  and  matters 
grailually  assumed  a  more  healthy  aspect ;  for,  although  tbe  great 
inflation  of  trade  was  gone,  tbe  little  that  was  doing  was  cS  a 
legitimate  character.  William  Scott  was  brought  before  tb* 
Glasgow  Circuit  Court  on  the  bth  May,  1879 ;  but  the  relevancy 
of  the  indictment  against  him  was  not  sustained,  on  the  giooiHi 
of  insufficient  specibcation,  and  he  was  discharged. 

All  through  the  winter  of  1878-79,  in  which  the  mttifrs 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  were  pending,  the  wwiiig 
classes  of  the  city  had  to  undergo  great  sufferings  from  want 
of  employment  consequent  upon  the  commercial  collapee.  I^ 
Provost  Collins,  with  other  leading  citizens,  inaugnrated  a  relief 
fund,  which,  with  the  balances  from  former  funds  for  ainuh'' 
objects,  amounted  in  all  to  £29,225,  16s.  Id.  A  variety  of  woAs 
were  instituted  for  the  employment  of  the  idle  men,  and  t» 
relief  works,  &c,  the  total  ontlay  during  the  winter  w** 
£27,208,  10s.  4d.  Employment  was  given  to  419  akiUoi 
and  1,065  unskilled  workers ;  13,960  applications  were  recordw 
on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  ward  stations,  and  of  theae,  12,666  wen 
granted  relief — no  less  than  461,787  two-pound  loaves,  vahiea 
at  ^4,861,  19s. ;  2,132  loads  of  meal,  valued  at  £2,393. 19s.  7(i ; 
28,833  gallons  of  soup,  valued  at  £798,  11a.  lod.;  and  1>!^ 
tons  of  coals,  valued  at  £618,  17&.  lOd.,  being  dbtributed  to  the 
necessitous  at  the  ward  stations ;  tc^ther  with  wages  aBOoni- 
ing  in  all  to  £7,264,  5fi.  8d.,  and  provisions  of  ue  valu  of 
£3,93»,  10a  lOd.  at  the  work  stations. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  tbe  2nd  FebmaiyJpST^' 
the  Theatre  Boyal  in  OoWcaddens  Street  was  deetniyed  hf  ^ 
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but  no  one  was  injured.  The  building  lud  been  erected  in  1367 
as  the  Colosseum  Music  Hall ;  but  iu  1869,  Measrs.  Glover  and 
f  rancis  bad  tnken  a  lease  of  it,  uid  on  the  10th  of  June  of  that 
year  tbey  had  opened  it  as  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  Iobb  caused 
by  the  fire  amounted  to  between  £35,000  and  £40,000. 

Chi  the  15di  fA  July,  1879,  Mr.  Charles  Teuiant  of  tiie  Olen, 
^ras  elected  one  of  the  Parliamentary  r^resentataves  of  Glasgow, 
in  toaai  o£  Mr.  Alexander  Wbitelaw,  deceased.  Mr  Tennaai, 
wbo  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  was  elected  without  opposition. 

Tbe  Caledonian  Rtulway  Company,  aware  of  the  defects  of 
their  station  at  Buchanan  Street,  and  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  terminus  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  which  they 
oonld  ceati'alise  their  traffic,  had  for  some  years  been  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  new  lines  and  works,  and  on  the  Slst 
July,  1879,  their  Central  Station,  in  Cordon  Street,  was  opened. 
Outside  the  city  there  had  been  some  alterations  made  on  the 
Caledonian  system,  and  within  the  bonndsries  a  new  Hne  had 
been  constructed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Qorbals  Station, 
along  the  western  side  of  Eglinton  Street  to  Bridge  Street 
Station,  whence  tbe  line  was  carried,  by  means  of  a  stiuendoas 
iron  bridge,  across  tbe  harbour  to  the  new  terminna.  The  roof 
of  the  covered  porti<m  of  this  station  has  a  span  erf  220  feet 
fiont  wall  to  wall,  while  it  is  600  feet  in  length.  Externally  the 
station  buildings  are  bandsomely  imposing.  The  cost  of  the 
structure,  when  completed,  is  expected  to  be  somewiiere  between 
£600,000  and  £700,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879,  politics  were  absorbing  the  attention 
of  tbe  country  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  the  visit  of  1&. 
Oladstone  to  Midlothian  roused  the  liberals  of  Scotland  to  a 
remarkable  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Those  of  Glasgow  were  not 
behind  their  neighbours,  and  vhen  it  was  intimated  that  the 
great  statesman  would  visit  Glasgow,  to  be  installed  as  Lord 
Rector,  and  address  a  political  tneeiing,  extensive  preparations 
were  made  for  his  reception.  AocMupanied  by  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Gladstone,  and  a  train  of  prominent  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Gladstone  arrived  in  Glasgow  6om  Perthshire!,  where  he  had 
been  the  guest  of  IxKtl  Ereadalbane,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
the  Ml  December.  At  Bochauan  Street  Station  the  right  htm. 
sentleman  was  met  by  the  students  of  the  university,  and  a 
brge  company  of  the  more  prominent  citizens  of  all  uiades  d 
ptditieal  o^nnion,  and  he  drove  to  the  boose  of  Sir  James  Watson, 
whose  goest  he  was  to  be,  having  a  guard  cf  honour  composed  of 
both  Liberal  and  Tory  collegians.  Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  lb.  Gladstone  was  installed  as  Lord  Rector  in 
tie  Kibble  Palace,  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
nenae  multitude.  He  had  conferreid  upon  him  the  hononury 
d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Iaws  ;  and  aAer  the  prelimiiuuy  cereiiiopie« 
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he  delivered  bis  rectorial  address,  vhich  dealt  in  a  masterly  wHy 
with  the  advantages  of  the  Scottish  University  systeta  and  the 
perseverance  and  studiousness  of  Scottish  students.  The  meeting 
was  characterised  by  an  eztraordinaiy  entbusiasin.  Later  in  the 
afternoon,  the  St.  Andrew's  Hall  was  crowded  by  an  audieoce 
desirous  of  hearing  the  eminent  statesman,  who  spoke  upon 
subjects  that  were  then  before  the  country.  The  thorough&res 
adjacent  to  the  hall  were  thronged  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
admirers,  and  his  every  appearance  was  hailed  with  demon- 
strations of  a  highly  flattering  description.  In  the  eveninfr, 
another  densely  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Halt, 
Mr.  Gladstone  being  there  presented  by  Lord  Provost  Collins, 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  with  a  congratulatory  address. 
When  he  left  Glasgow  for  Motherwell  on  the  following  morning 
the  conduct  of  the  people  towards  him  was  of  the  same  enthu- 
siastic character. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Conservative  administration 
extensive  preparations  were  made  for  a  severe  party  contest  for 
the  representation  of  Glasgow.  At  the  time,  the  city  members 
were  all  on  the  Liberal  side  of  politics ;  but  the  Conservatives 
made  up  their  minds  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  at  least  the 
"  minority  seat "  for  a  gentleman  of  their  party.  On  behalf  of 
the  LibenUs,  Dr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Anderson  came  forward;  and 
as  Mr.  Tennant  had  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  wrest  the 
representation  of  Peebleshire  from  the  other  party,  Mr.  R.  T, 
Middleton  entered  the  lists  in  his  room.  Mr.  William  Pearce, 
of  Messrs.  John  Elder  &  Co.,  shipbuilders,  Govan,  and  Sir 
James  Bain,  the  late  Lord  Provost,  solicited  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  in  the  Conservative  interest  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  sny  that  the  canvass  was  more  exciting  than  any 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  The  polling  was  on  the  2ad  April,  1880  ;  and  in  the 
result  it  was  shown  that  an  ingenious  method  adopted  by  the 
Liberals  to  secure  the  return  of  their  candidates  had  gained 
them  the  day.  It  was  found  that  the  poll  stood  thus : — Mr. 
Anderson,  24,016;  Dr.  Cameron,  23,658;  Mr.  Middleton,  23,360 ; 
Mr.  Pearce,  11,622;  and  Sir  James  Bain,  11,071— the  thrw 
first-named  gentlemen  being,  of  course,  the  succrasful  candidates. 
Out  of  a  total  roll  of  57,920  electors,  47,612  had  recorded 
their  votes,  leaving  10,408  who  had  not  been  at  the  poll. 

On  the  7th  July,  1880,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vessels 
ever  built  was  launched  from  the  shipbuilding  yard  of  Messrs. 
John  Elder  &  Co.,  at  Govan.  This  was  the  "  Livadia,"  a  yacht 
built  to  the  order  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia.  During  the 
construction  of  this  vessel  the  yard  was  visited  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  the  world,  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage,  the  marvel  of  naval 
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architecture  which,  it  waa  expected,  would  revolutionise  men's 
notions  as  to  the  constructioa  of  ships.  The  "  Livadia  "  is  a 
turbot-shaped  vessel,  with  a  superatructure  of  the  ordinary 
yacht  build.  It  is  something  after  the  model  of  the  Fopoffka 
war-ships  of  the  Russian  Navy,  and  in  it  the  designer.  Admiral 
Popoff,  hoped  to  develop  some  improved  features.  The  vessel 
is  23d  feet  long,  153  feet  broad,  and  has  a  dmught  of  6  feet  6 
inches ;  its  gross  tonnage  is  7,700  tons,  with  a  displacement  <£ 
3,920  tons,  and,  according  to  yacht  measurement,  it  showa 
an  aggregate  of  no  less  than  11,600  tons.  Built  of  steel, 
Bapplied  with  the  most  improved  engines,  and  fitted  internally 
in  a  highly  luxurious  manner,  it  was  asserted  with  confidence 
that  the  "  Livadia "  would  be  the  most  comfortable  deep-sea 
boat  ever  launched,  and  this  comfort,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
the  better  ensured  by  its  peculiar  shape.  On  the  day  of  the 
launch,  a  highly  distinguished  company  assembled  in  the 
Fairfield  Yard  at  Govan.  Mr.  William  Pearce,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  had  as  his  gnests  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  and 
Admiral  Popoff.  After  a  religious  service  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Grand  Duke  christened  the 
"  Livadia,"  and  the  yacht  slipped  off  the  stocks  into  the  water 
amid  the  huzzas  of  an  immense  multitude  congregated  on  both 
sides  of  the  liver.  At  a  luncheon  following  this  interesting 
ceremony,  many  congratulatory  speeches  were  made,  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  proposing  the  toa^t  of  "3fr.  Fearce,  his  yard, 
and  Glasgow,"  referred,  with  more  than  Continental  politenesti^ 
to  the  city  as  being  the  "  centre  of  the  intelligence  of  EnglaDd." 
The  "  Livadia,"  in  the  trial  trips,  fully  met  the  expectations  <A 
the  builders ;  but  since  the  death  of  the  late  Czar  it  seems  to 
be  looked  upon  with  little  favour  in  Russia,  and  &om  informa- 
tion which  has  lately  come  to  this  country  regarding  it,  there 
appears  to  be  no  disposition  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  upon  its  merits. 

Within  the  past  few  years  steel  has  been  lat|^y  used  in 
shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde,  and  has  apparently  a  great  future 
before  it  Generally  speaking,  shipbuilding  is  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  in  all  probability  the  fame  the  Clyde 
has  already  gained  in  that  respect  will  extend  as  years  go  on. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  formal  opening  of  St. 
Enoch  Square  Station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way, on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  the  city  in  1876.  This  railway  company,  in  conjuno> 
tion  with  the  City  Union  Railway  Company,  had  constructed 
a  new  line,  from  the  joint  line  at  Pollokshields,  round  by 
Qorbals,  across  the  Clyde  on  a  high  girder  bridge,  and  round 
to  St  Enoch's  Square,  a  branch  passing  over  the  BridgM;ate, 
Saltmarkct,  and  Gallowgate  to  Bellgrove,  where  the  Montdand 
Line  of  the  North  British  Company  was  joined.    These  lines 
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were  opened  on  tiie  IStb  December,  1870,  only  a  portion  rf 
what  is  now  called  St  Enoch  Station  being  then  built^  and  as  it 
was  then  entered  from  Dnnln^  Street,  it  waa  named  after  thtt 
ilioroagh&re.  The  woric  in  connection  with  St.  Snocfa  Statioo 
and  Hotel  was  completed  in  the  month  of  Sn\y,  1880 ;  and  ai 
they  now  stand  they  are  perhaps  the  meet  imposing  s^metoRi 
in  Glaegow.  The  station  nwf  has  a  span  of  205  feet,  is  84  feet 
high,  and  is  625  feet  long.  Dnring  the  past  year  or  two  the 
Kortb  British  Railway  Company's  Station  at  Queen  Stce^  hu 
undergone  a  complete  renoTation,  and  instead  of  tiie  exanped 
and  trngainly  structure  existing  foimeiiy,  there  is  a  handsomt 
glass  roof  450  feet  long  by  250  wide,  wlule  the  platform  accom- 
modation has  been  greatly  extended.  Colle^  Station,  aba 
belonging  to  this  company,  was  opened  aboot  the  year  1871- 
Tlie  passenger  shed  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  the  goods  and 
mineral  station  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  very  extensive. 

The  Qaeen's  Dock,  now  in  the  course  of  completion,  ia  tfee 
most  stupendous  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  Seotlaed, 
and  its  posaeasion  by  Glasgow  cannot  fail  to  assist  materially  i* 
the  future   development   of  the   port     Ur.  James  Deas,  C.E, 
Eo^neer  to  the  Clyde  Trust,  in  his  pamphlet   on    The  JHvf 
(^yde  and  ffariour  of  Olaagow  (p.  21)   says  of  the    Queen's 
Dock  that  "it  comprises  three  basins — the  north    basin,    IS66 
feet  long  by  270  feet  wide  ;  the  south  basin,  1674  feet  long  by 
230  feet  wide,  with  a  quay  between  them  196  feet  broad ;  and 
an  outer  basin,  695  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part,  by  1,000  feet 
long.     The  dock  is  tidal,  and  is  approached  by  an  entziuace  106 
feet  wide,  which  is  crossed  by  a  swing-bridge  constructed  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong  &  Co.     There  are  four  coaling  a»n«. 
to  lift  twenty  tons  each,  on  the  north  quay  of  dock,  all  ai  w)i><^ 
together  with  the  swing-bridge,  which  is  constructed  to  cany 
sixty  tons  of  a  rolling  load  on  any  part  of  ita   roadway,  w* 
wrought  by  hydraulic  power."    There  are  3,384  lineal  ywds  of 
quayage  inside  the  dock,  and  494  yards  outside,  giving  a  tot«l 
of  3,828  yards,  or  2  miles  308  yards.      The  total  coat  of  U» 
dock,  when  fully  equipped,  will  be  something  like  ^1,500,000. 
■  It  was  formally  opened  on  the  18th  September,  1877,  when  the 
"Anchor"  Line  S.S,  "Victoria"  was  admitted  into  it,  and  it 
was  then  called  the  Queen's  Dock,  by  the  special  permission  « 
Her  Majesty.     On  the  20th  March,  1880,  the  last   copwtow 
was  laid  by  Lord  Provost  Collins.     In  concluding  this  notiee  « 
the  last  great  monument  of  the  energy  of  the  Clyde  TVust,  it 
may   be  stated  that  up   till   the   30th   June,  1880,  tJie  tow 
expenditure  on  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  Clyde  bw 
been  £8,786,128,  of  which  the  sum  of  £2,306,766  waa  paid  f" 
interest  on  horrowed  money. 

In  the   summer  of  1880,   a  handsome  organ,  by  WiHiB  « 
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IiOadoD,  was  erected  id  the  Cathedral,  having  been  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  minister  of  the  church.  The  Institute 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Sauchiehall  Street,   was   opened   in  the 

Sring  of  the  same  year.  The  principal  matter  then  troubling 
e  public  mind  was  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  disposing 
of  the  sewage  of  the  city ;  but  tnough  various  proposals  were 
made,  the  immense  expenditure  that  must  be  involved,  and  the 
engineering  difficulties,  have  prevented  anything  being  decided 
npoD.  For  the  year  1880,  the  iron  shipments  from  Glasgow 
ainoant«d  to  259,4i35  tons,  and  the  coal  shipments  to  424,559 
tons.  A  Naval  and  Marine  Engineering  Exhibition  wsa  opened 
in  the  Coiporation  Oalleries  in  the  winter  of  1880-81,  and  was 
a  aacoeflH  in  every  respect.  The  electric  light  was  becoming 
familiar  in  the  city,  some  of  the  railway  stations  being  illumi- 
nated by  it,  and  experiments  being  made  with  it  in  other  places. 
Telephonic  communication  was  becoming  common. 

By  the  22od  October,  1880,  tbe  liquidatore  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  had,  after  two  years'  work,  reduced  the  liabilities  to 
£1,823,174,  3a.  Sd.,  against  which  it  was  estimated  that  the  assets 
then  held  by  tbem  would  realise  £2,109,851,  ISs.  Ml,  showing  an 
estimated  surplus  of  £286,677,  15s.  Up  till  the  present  time  all 
the  creditom  of  the  unfortunate  concern  have  been  paid  18s.  in 
tlie  £1 ;  but  before  that  result  was  attained  the  heavy  calls — the 
firet  was  £500  on  £100  stock — caused  a  great  amount  of  ruin 
among  the  shareholders.  The  Relief  Fund,  mutaged  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  principal  men  in  Gla^ow,  E/linburgh, 
and  Aberdeen,  baa  been  faithfully  administered,  and  much  misery 
has  thus  been  saved.  Thatcommittee,  up  till  tbe  31st  December, 
1880,  had  disposed  of  874  caw^?,  representing  bauk  stock  to  the 
value  of  jE508,772,  on  which  £2,833,057,  exclusive  of  tbe  stock 
itself,  had  been  aurrendercd  to  the  liquidators.  Of  the  total 
warn  of  £298,264,  Sa.  Od.  voted,  £22,082,  13s.  3d.  were  granted 
as  annuitiea  for  1879  and  1880,  £154,181,  10s.  6d.  were  paid 
as  donations,  and  £122,000,  were  given  as  loans.  The  aasistance 
tlras  given  has  been  received  with  gratitude  by  the  recipients, 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Scotland  that,  with  the  exception 
of  five  per  cent.,  the  fund  has  been  collected  within  its  borden. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

tX>NCLUSIOS. 


Oeograpliical  Position  atid  Meteorohgioal  Injluencea  in  Qlat- 
gow — Topographical  Notes  and  Oily  Staiiatiea —  The  Sarbour. 
Shipping,  ami  Skiphuilding — Eocleaiattical,  Edu-catuynal,and 
Cliaritahie  Institutiona — Municipal  Oovemment  of  Glasgow 
— County  Courts  and  other  Public  Offices — OontTnercial 
histitutions — Vte  Military  Oarrison — Qeneral  Conclusions. 

Glasqow  as  it  at  pi'sseot  exists  cannot  be  described  with  any- 
thing like  the  fulness  of  detail  possible  two  or  three  hundreJ 
years  ago,  or  even  at  the  be^nning  of  the  present  centuiy- 
Mow  the  second  city  in  the  Britisn  empire,  and  occupying  s 
foremost  position  among  the  great  civic  communities  on  the 
earth,  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  its  present  condition 
is  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and  all  that  can  bo  done  in  the 
circumstances  will  be  to  give  a  few  generalities  which  may 
serve  aa  indications  of  the  greater  facts  that  support  them. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the 
geographical  position  of  Glasgow-^viz.,  latitude  55°  51'  32"  N. 
and  longitude  i°  17'  rii"  W.  The  city  is  forty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Edinburgh,  and  405^  miles  north-west  of  London.  Tbo 
climate  is  fairly  good,  and  in  its  general  characteristics  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland ;  while  the 
rainfall,  occupying  a  medium  position  among  the  Scottish  towns, 
has,  according  to  Mr.  W.  West  Watson,  the  City  Chamberiain. 
been  at  the  average  for  the  last  twelve  yeara  of  41-55  inches  in 
the  year.  Taking  an  average  of  statistics  for  some  years  past, 
it  has  been  found  that  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  the 
healthiest  month  of  the  year  is  September,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Maix:h  is  the  most  fatal. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  now  covers  an  ai-ea  of  fully  six  thousand 
acres,  including,  of  course,  the  suburban  burghs.  The  muniopa' 
boundary  has  a  total  Jength  of  nearly  seventeen  miles;  while 
the  length  of  the  municipality  from  east  to  west  is  five  and » 
quarter  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  the  breadth  is  about  fonr 
miles.  Perhaps  in  no  city  in  the  world  is  there  sacb  a  spleiKhd 
street  line  as  that  afibrded  by  Westmuir  Street,  Great  Eastern 
Road,  Gallowgate,  Trongate,  Argyle  Street,  Main  Street  {Ande^ 
ston),  and  Dumbarton  I^ad.  Be^nning  with  Westmuir  Street 
at    the  '  eastern    boundary,  and    proceeding  along  the  other 
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shops,  warehouses,  factories,  and  other  works  are  esttimitcd  fix 
X3,029,426 ;  railways,  canals,  gas  and  water  w^orks,  &c,  f« 
£280,291 ;  houses,  shops,  &c,  beyond  the  parliamentary  bnrgfa, 
but  within  the  city  or  ancient  royalty,  for  £66,352  ;  and  taihran 
and  canals  in  the  same  area,  for  £24,412,  making'  the  toaJ 
already  given.  At  the  same  period  there  were,  in  all,  119,421 
dwelling-houses  within  the  city  and  royal  bai^;  and  of  these 
106,014  were  occupied,  and  13,407  unoccupwd.  Turning  t« 
what  are  called  the  vital  statistics,  it  will  be  found  t^utt  dntin; 
the  year  1880,  there  were  18,802  births,  4,332  marriages,  and 
13,285  deaths.  The  birth-rate  for  the  year  was  36-90  per  tbouamii 
of  the  population ;  the  marriagc-rat«,  8*48  ;  and  the  death-imte, 
2C-7.  The  infantile  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  47-24  per  cent 
of  the  whole  recorded  mortality  of  the  city. 

Passing  to  matters  relating  to  the  harbour,  some  intenstio^ 
statistics  regarding  it  may  be  given.    The  harbonr,  from  Stock- 
well  Bridge  to  Govan  Fciry,  is  about  two  and  a   half  miks 
long ;  while  there  arc  about  six  miles  of  quay-walj.     Of  this 
extensive  quayage,  four  miles  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde, 
and  that  figure  includes  the  Queen's  Dock  \  while  on  the  aoath 
side,  inclusive  of  Kingston  Dock,  there  ia  a  qnayage  to  the 
extent  of  fully  one  and  three  quarter  miles.     The  water  mk* 
of  the  harbour  is  140  acres,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  hi^  tide 
24  feet  C  inches.     For  1880,  the  total  revenue  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation  Trust   was   £223,709,  Os.    8d.;   and    the    castoms 
revenue  collected  at  Glasgow  in  the  same  year  amoonted  to 
£954,620,  15s.  5d,     There  were  then  on  the  shipping  register 
570  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  367,216  tons ;  and  637 
steamships,  of  409,564  tons,  making  a  gross  total  of  1,207  vessei? 
and  776,780  tons.     Of  the  16,810  arrivals,  representiog  a  tot»l 
of  2,944,051  tons,  1,SC2  were  sailing  vessels,  and  14,948  Oieam 
vessels,  the  tonnage  being  643,573  and  2,350,478  tons  respectively- 
The  tonnage  of  goods  inward  and  outward  was  2,653,088  too* 
There  is  now  shipping  communication  between  Gla^ow  tm 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  its  importance  •*  * 
port  iw  yearly  becoming  greater.     Within  the  past  few  ye*" 
new   trade   has   been   brought  to    it   in   a  variety  of   iarat, 
perhaps  the  most  notable  being  the  importation  of  grain  »^ 
dead  meat  from  America.     In  1877,  only  14  vessels,  carryii^ 
7,197   tons   of   grain   caigo,   arrived  in   the   harbour;   bat  in 
1880,   G8    vessels    arrived    with    fully  70,000   tons  of    gtii"- 
In   the  year  1H80,  also,   12,992  head  of  American  cattle  and 
13,977  American  sheep,  were  brought  to  the  Clyde,  and  tbew 
seems    to    he    every   prospect   of   both   these   trades  inoeU' 
ing.      There  were  320,924  tons   of  raw  and  beet-root  bd^ 
imported  into  the  Clyde  in  that  year;  wiule  d«ty  was  levied  « 
5,493,056  lbs.  tea  and  about  3,000,000  lbs.  tobacco  in  the  B0f 
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period.  For  some  years,  the  atre&m  of  emigration  has  beea  on 
the  increase,  and,  ia  1S80,  29,109  persons  left  Qlasgow  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Colonies,  against  19,766  in  1874.  Retum- 
ing  to  the  shipbtiilding  industries,  it  falls  to  be  stated  that  the 
amount  of  new  tonnage  launched  in  1880,  was  248,656  tons ; 
and  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  314<,711  tons  on  the 
stocks  or  under  contract  In  the  ten  monUis  of  this  year, 
however,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  whole  of  1880  baa  been 
exceeded  by  about  10,000  tons,  for  there  were  launched  during 
that  period  180  -vessels  of  an  aggregate  measurement  of  258,889 
tons,  being  withiQ  3,541  of  the  total  return  for  1874,  hitherto 
considered  the  most  prosperous  year  for  Clyde  shipbuilding. 

Having  now  dealt  with  what  are  generally  considered  the 
most  important  statistics  of  Glasgow,  it  will  be  specially  interest- 
ing to  view  the  city  from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  thirty-<»ie  dbtinct  denominations  having 
churches  or  meeting-places  in  Glasgow.  In  1880,  there  were 
in  Glasgow  and  its  immediate  suburbs  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  churches  and  meeting-places  for  public  worship,  served  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ordained  ministers  or  preacheis. 
Taken  in  detail,  the  following  is  the  list : — Church  of  Scotland, 
seventy-eight  churches  and  seventy-six  ministers ;  Free  Church, 
seventy -eight,  churches  and  eighty-five  ministers;  U.  P.  Church, 
sixty-four  churches  and  sixty-six  ministers;  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  eleven  churches  and  twelve  clergymen;  English  Church, 
two  churches  and  two  clergymen;  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
eighteen  churches  and  fifty-three  clergymen ;  fourteen  Cao- 
gregational  Churches  and  thirteen  ministers;  ten  Evangelical 
Uoion  Churches  and  eleven  ministers;  Baptists,  ten  churches 
and  eleven  ministers;  Millenanan  Baptists,  two  churches;  seven 
Vr'esleyaa  Methodist  Chapels  and  seven  ministers;  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  one  church  and  one  minister;  one  Christiaa 
Israelite  meeting-place  and  one  preacher;  one  Church  of  the 
Future  and  one  minister;  one  Independent  Chapel  and  one 
minister;  one  Free  Gospel  Church  and  one  minister ;  two  Free 
Freflbyterian  Churches  and  two  ministers ;  one  meeting-place  for 
the  Deaf  and  Bumh  and  one  preacher ;  one  Glasaite  meeting-place 
and  two  preachers;  one  Jewish  Synagogue  and  two  pneste; 
three  Primitive  Methodist  Chapels  and  tJ^ree  ministers ;  one  New 
Jerusalem,  or  Swedenborgiao,  Church  and  one  minister;  one 
Old  Scotch  Independent  Chapel  and  one  minister ;  one  Soeiefcy 
of  Friends  meeting-place  and  two  preachers ;  five  Plymouth 
BreUiren  meeting-placea ;  three  Strict  Plymouth  Brethren  meet- 
iDg-placeB ;  two  Seamen's  Chapels  and  three  preachers ;  two 
Unitarian  Churches  and  two  ministen ;  three  United  Original 
Seceder  Chozcbea  and  three  ministers;  one  Original  Refc^ned 
FmbytouB  Chareh;  two  Churches  oS  Chrirt  ana  five  pteachers ; 
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and  one  The  Brethren  Meeting-place  and  one  preacher — three 
liunilred  and  thirty-one  churches  and  meeting-places,  and  thne 
luindred  and  sixty-seven  ministers  and  proaicherB.  The  city 
pHrish  churches,  it  should  lie  stated,  belong  to  the  corporation; 
iind  in  this  connection  an  omission  may  be  supplied  by  stfttii^ 
that  the  present  Rarnshom  Church  was  built  in  1824,  in  place 
of  the  chui-cb  erected  on  the  same  site  a  century  pi'evious. 

Educationally,  Glasgow  occupies  a  foremost  position  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  professoriate  of  the 
university  had,  since  last  mentioned  in  these  pages,  received 
some  important  additions,  live  chairs  having  been  endowed — 
Conveyancing,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Divinity 
and  Biblical  Criticism,  in  1861 ;  and  Clinical  Sur^ry  and 
Clinical  Medicine  in  1874.  There  are  now  in  the  four  faculties 
of  the  university  twenty-seven  distinct  chairs,  and  an  equal 
number  of  occupants;  together  with  five  lecturerships,  and 
thirteen  professorial  assistantships,  held  by  fifteen  gentlemeo. 
For  session  1880-81,  the  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the 
several  faculties  was  2,304.  As  a  medical  school  the  TJnivei^ty 
of  Glasgow  now  holds  a  high  place,  and  the  vicinity  of  such  a 
well  equipped  hospital  as  the  Western  Infirmary,  containing 
3.50  beds,  gives  every  scope  of  efficient  clinical  instruction.  In 
close  connection  with  the  university  is  the  Association  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  and  by  its  relationship  to  tii* 
and  similar  associations,  it  is  now,  what  it  has  always  been,  but 
in  a  much  more  extended  area,  the  most  infiuential  educational 
fiictor  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Next  in  rank  comes  the  Hirii 
School,  the  old  Grammar  School  with  a  new  name,  and  wa 
probable  descendant  of  the  Seminary  of  Canons  Regular,  which 
probably  dates  its  origin  with  the  institution  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  city  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  schwl 
has  now  removed  from  its  old  premises  in  John  Street,  and 
continues  to  fiourisb  in  Elmbank  Street;  and  in  connection  with 
it  there  are  ten  departments,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  Anderson's  College,  in  George  Street,  has  nineteen 
chairs,  with  professors  and  lecturers  occupying  important  poBi- 
tions  in  their  several  departments  of  learning ;  and,  in  addition, 
theie  are  six  evening  lecturers  on  useful  branches  of  educatioa 
In  the  city  there  are  also  the  Free  Church  College ;  the  Norma! 
Institution,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland;  tie 
Normal  Seminary,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church;  the 
School  of  Arts,  the  Mechanics  Institution,  the  Veterinary  Coll^ 
the  Agricultural  Collie,  a  large  number  of  schools  under  uie 
Glasgow  School  Board,  and  numerous  private  academies  and 
H<;hoola  Notable  features  of  t^e  educational  facilities  afforded 
i  ti  Glasgow  have  been  the  recent  institution  of  technical  schools, 
and  the  multiplication  of  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of  tin 
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"working  youth  of  the  city.  Hutcheson's  fouDdation  has  now 
been  arraneed  on  a  broader  basis,  and  gives  greatly  increased 
benefit  to  the  community;  while  many  other  educational  endow- 
mentti  of  a  kindred  nature  have  been  similarly  extended,  with 
the  result  that  their  benefits  are  more  generally  utilised  and 
appreciated  than  was  probably  ever  dreamt  of  by  their  founders. 

In  respect  of  public  and  charitable  institutions,  again,  Glasgow 
perhaps  stands  unequalled  in  comparison  to  any  city  of  a  similar 
size  in  the  world.  The  Royal  and  the  Western  Infirmaries, 
both  dependent  on  public  subscriptions,  pursue  their  double 
course  as  alleviators  of  distress  and  teachers  of  medical  and  surgical 
science,  with  a  remarkable  measure  of  success,  and  they  are  fully 
worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  In  their  position 
&B  the  administrators  of  charitable  bequests  and  mortifications, 
and  in  the  relief  granted  by  them  to  their  decayed  members  and 
decayed  members'  dependants,  the  Merchants'  and  Trades'  Houses 
confer  incalculable  benefits  on  the  community.  For  almost  every 
special  ailment  which  can  attack  humanity  there  are  institutions 
in  Qlaagow ;  tt^ther  with  numerous  endowments  for  the  free 
education  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  About  thirty  morti- 
fications and  bequests  are  also  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
particular  sections  of  the  community.  Scientific,  professional, 
artistic,  musical,  friendly,  and  charitable  societies  are  numerous, 
all  overtaking  valuable  work.  The  Glasgow  United  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys' 
Society,  both  located  in  the  Christian  Institute  in  Bothwell 
Street,  fulfil  a  distinct  and  important  mission.  The  care  of  the 
poor  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  undertaken  by  three  parochial 
boards — the  City  I^sh,  the  Barony  Parish,  and  the  Govan 
Combination  f^iish)  whii-h  latter  includes  the  parish  of  Gorbals 
— who  each,  within  their  own  bounds,  Icvj'  assessments  upon 
householders.  Poorhouse  and  asylum  accommodation  is  exten- 
nve  and  of  the  meet  approved  description.  The  Town's  Hospital 
in  Parliamentary  Road,  under  the  City  Parochial  Board ;  Barn- 
hill  Poorhouse  and  Lenzie  Asylum,  under  the  Barony  Board ; 
and  tlie  Uerryflats  Poorhouse  and  Asylum,  under  the  Govan 
Board,  are  all  superior  institutions.  The  Glns^w  Royal  Asylum 
for  Lunatics,  instituted  in  1814,  and  removed  to  Gartnavel  in 
1843,  is  one  of  the  finest  places  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

A  word  is  now  necessary  upon  the  municipal  government  of 
Qlasgow.  The  various  epochs  in  relation  to  that  government 
in  the  city  have  been  fully  described  in  their  chronological  order 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  what  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
state  briefly  what  duties  the  town  counrallors  of  Glasgow  are  at 
the  present  time  called  upon  to  perform.  In  the  first  place,  as 
"the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,"  they^have  to  administer, 
to  a  Uige  extent,  the  finandal  afiairs  of  the  ten  tnty  churches, 
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and  conduct  the  business  cooaected  with  the  property  of  the 
city.  For  the  year  ended,  31st  May,  1881,  the  cocpontioi 
revenue  was  £25,662,  128.  2d.,  and  ihe  ezpendituro  £18,871 
7b.  Od.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £6,691,  5a.  2d.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  period  the  debts  of  the  corporation  amoooted  to  £896,0^ 
198.  Id.,  and  the  assets  to  ;£1 ,298,249,  13s.  9d.;  showing  a  surplus 
vi  free  assets  amounting  to  £402,216,  14fi.  8d.;  but  if  to  tlu> 
sum  be  added  £58,115  of  the  tramways'  sinking  fund,  the  &» 
«aaets,or  "common  good,"  mount  up  to  £460,331,  14s.  8d.  Unde 
special  statutes,  however,  the  corporation  have  to  impose  aase»- 
ments  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  assessment  levied  by  then 
under  the  Municipal  Buildings  Act  during  the  year  1380-Sl. 
amounted  to  £11,514,  14s.  7d.;  for  registration  of  births,  deatiK 
and  marriages,  £4,318,  Os.  6d. ;  for  registration  of  voters,  £2,1^. 
Os.  3d. ;  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Act,  £1,439,  6s.  lOd. ;  anc 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  £719,  13e.  5d— 
making  a  total  of  £20,150,  ISs.  7d.  They  have  also  the  titular 
management  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways,  wbich  an 
leased,  as  already  explained,  to  the  Glasgow  Tramways  Company 
(Limited) ;  and  by  a  committee  conduct  the  affairs  of  tint 
Mitchell  Library.  For  the  three  years  since  the  passing  of  tbt 
Municipal  Buildings  Act,  they  have  levied  an  assessmeni  amouol- 
ing  in  the  aggr^ate  to  £34,977, 18a.  9d. ;  and  including  rents, 
&c,  their  total  receipts  under  this  head  amount  to  £38380.  Oa 
lOd.  On  the  other  band,  their  disbursements  have  beo 
£53,454,  2s.  lid.,  showing  an  excess  of  disbursements  ovff 
receipts  of  £14,574,  2s.  Id.  For  the  site  of  the  proposed 
municipal  buildings  in  George  Square  the  sum  of  £164,535, 
10s.  4d.  was  paid,  and  if  to  this  be  added  expenses  aJid  con- 
pensation,  the  total,  after  deducting  the  sum  realised  from  the 
sale  of  old  building  material,  is  £172,872,  14s.  9d.  To  ihat  san 
there  falls  to  be  added  credit  accounts  at  two  banks,  and  these 
bring  up  the  toUl  assets  to  £175,725,  IDs.  8d.  The  debts  of  the 
corporation  under  this  Act  amount  to  £190,299,  12a.  9dT  these 
beiitg  principally  on  account  of  money  borrowed,  showing  > 
balance  of  debts  over  assets  of  £14,574,  2a.  Id.  The  lord  pruvoe^ 
mi^istrates,  and  town  council  are  Commisaionera  under  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  Water  Works  Act,  1855  ;  and  as  soA 
their  revenue  for  the  year  ended  28th  May,  1880,  was  £140,897. 
lOs.  For  the  year  1879-80,  the  aver^  daily  supply  of  water  to 
tite  dty  and  suburbs  from  the  Loch  Katrine  and  Gorbala  Wo^ 
was  37,296,401  gallons.  Again,  the  Town  Council  act«  ■> 
Trustees  on  Gas  Supply,  having  for  the  year  1879-80,  a  revenue 
of  £341,274,  and  a  capital,  at  the  balance,  of  £1,024,839.  As 
Market  Gonunissioners,  the  magistrates  and  council  had,  for  the 
year  1879-80,  a  total  revenue  of  £31,991,  18s.  Od.,  and  ts 
expenditure  of  £14,360,  7s.  4d.,  leaving  a  snrplos  of  £17,631. 10i> 
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8d. ;  while  the  net  stock  amounts  to  ^31,494,  8s.  Id.    The 
To\rn  Council  also  acts  as  TniBtees  on  Public  Parks  and  Galleries. 
This  Trust  has  now  under  its  care  four  parks — tbe  Qreen,  acquired 
very  early  in  the  history  of  tbe  city ;  the  West-EInd  or  Kelvin- 
grove  Park,  acquired  about  1854 ;   tbe  south-aide  or  Queen's 
Park,  acquired  about  tea  years  later;   and  the  north-east,  or 
Alexandra   Park,  acquired   in   1870.     Those  parks  fiist-named 
have  been  considerably  added  to  since  they  were  first  acquired. 
The   trustees  have  also  the   administration  of  the  Museum  in 
Kelvingrove  Park,  in  which  there  is  constantiy  a  handsome 
exhibition  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  district,  free  at  all 
times  to  the  public ;  and  the  Corporation  Galleries  in  Sauchie- 
hall  Street,  in  several  rooms  of  which  are  an  excellent  collection 
of  pictures,  the  property  of  tbe  corporation,  while  the  Trust 
bavo  had  in  the  other  rooms  for  some  years  past,  and  intend 
continuing  in  the  future,  winter  exhibiUons  of  various  kinds, 
ancb  as  would  be  interesting  to,  and  have  an  educative  influence 
on,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.     The  ordinaty  income   of  this 
Trust  for  tbe  year  ended  3l8t  May,  1880,  was  £22,109,  Ts.  7d., 
and  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £21,544, 
14s.  Od.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £564,  ISs.  7d. ;  but  as  there  was 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  £5,441,  Is.  lOd.,  the  deficiency 
on  the  year  amounted  to   £4,876,   8s.   3d.     As   Improvement 
Trustees  the  Town  Council  bad  a  revenue  for  the  year  ended 
81st  May,  1880,  of  £72,852,  3s.  6d.,  while  the  expenditure  was 
£61,525,  128.  Od.,  showing  a  balance  of  £11,326, 11a  6d.     The 
assets  of  the  Trust  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  £1,446,240, 
10s.  Cd.,  and  the  debts  to  £1,421,762,  15s.   lid.,  leaving  net 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £24,477,  14s.  7d.     The  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates,  and  council  are  also  the  police  authority  of  the  city; 
and  in  this  capacity  they  control  tne  statute-labour,  watching 
and  lighting,  health,  street  improvements,  and  public  haths  and 
wash-honses  departmenta      Under    their    management  are  a 
central  police  office  and   seven   district  police  offices,  sanitaiy 
office,  central  and  district  fire-brigades,  &c.     The   chief  con- 
stable, Mr.   Alexander  M'Call,   has    under   him    seven  auper- 
intendeuts,   and    upwai-ds   of   a   thousand    other  officers   and 
men ;  while  the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade,  Mr.  James 
Bryson,  has  117  firemen  in  tbe  brigade,  and  the  most  improved 
Bb3am  fire-extinguishing  apmratua     Besides  this,   the  corpo- 
ration is  represented  in  the  Clyde  Lighthouses  Trust,  the  Clyde 
Navigation  Trust,   the  Bridges  Trust,  and  a  variety  of  other 
public  bodies.     To  some  extent  different  from  the  corporation 
under  any  of  the  capacities  mentioned,  the  Bean  of  Guild  Court 
his  such  an  important  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
govemmeDt  of  the  city  in  one  respect,  that  it  may  be  mentioned 
under  the  heading  of  municipal  bodies.    The  Dean  of  Guild,  as 
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has  been  previously  stated,  is  elected  by  the  Merchants'  Hou>". 
and  is  ex-officlo  a  member  of  the  Town  Council.  Twice  a  moLtt 
hv  liulds  a  court,  with  representatives  from  the  Merchants'  anl 
Trades'  Housea  To  ttiis  court  must  be  submitted  all  plan< 
of  new  buildings  or  alterations  on  existing  ones,  and  unlt^ 
these  arc  approved  by  the  court  the  work  caunot  be  undertaVeo. 

In  Glasgow  the  county  courts  meet  for  a  wide  district  <i 
Lanarkshire.  These  courts  are  held  in  the  County  Buildin^^ 
Wilson  Street.  There  is  a  sheriff-principal,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Claii: 
advocate,  and  6ve  sheriffs-substitute.  The  sheriff  is  coturoissary 
and  judge -admiral.  In  these  buildings,  also,  a  justice  of  tit 
peace  couit  is  held.  Thejustices  have  periodical  licensing  court' . 
and  the  licenses  granted  at  these  courts,  and  at  the  city  magis- 
trates licensing  courts,  come  before  a  Joint-committee  of  nm^'U- 
trates  andjustices  for  conBrmation. 

Tliere  are  also  in  the  city,  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  aiii 
Inland  Revenue  Otlices  in  Queen  Street;  and  the  General  Po^t- 
Office  and  Telegraph  Office  in  George  Square ;  while  nearly  even" 
foreign  state  has  a  consular  agency  in  Glasgow.  Within  thi' 
city  there  are  five  railway  termini,  besides  several  sub-statioo^. 
three  canaLi;  and  from  it  carriers  to  all  parts  of  the  W'est  ^i- 
Scotland  daily  proceed.  There  arc  five  theatres,  several  music 
halls,  and  a  variety  of  other  places  of  amusement 

llie  commercial  institutions  are  numerous,  the  most  promincot 
of  them  being  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturer 
which  takes  a  supervising  care  over  local  trade,  and  performs  > 
most  important  duty  to  the  community.  No  fewer  than  sevon 
hanking  companies — Bank  of  Scotland,  British  Linen  Compitny 
Bank,  Clydesdale  Bank,  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Natioiu' 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Boyal  Bank,  and  the  Union  Bank — carry  on 
business  in  Glasgow,  the  Clydesdale  and  Union  Banks  having 
their  head  offices  in  the  city ;  and  these  corporations  have  some- 
thing like  seventy-nine  places  of  business  in  the  city  and  suburbs- 
The  National  Security  Savings  Bank  has  five  offices  in  differen! 
parts  of  Glasgow  ;  and,  as  indicating  the  position  of  the  working 
cla-sses,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  tliis  institution  had,  in  IS^sU, 
107,48i  depositors,  with  £3,209,915,  Is.  2d.  at  their  credit.  The 
Penny  Savings  Bank  Association  had  under  their  cognisance  iOS 
Savings  Banks  in  operation  in  and  around  Glasgow.  The 
Royal  Exchange,  in  Queen  Street,  the  Stock  Exchange,  iii 
Buchanan  Street,  and  the  Com  Exchange,  in  Hope  Street,  must 
also  be  mentioned  among  the  centres  of  commercial  activity  ia 
Glasgow. 

The  garrison  of  the  city  is  now  resident  in  the  Garrtoch 
Barracks,  near  Marybill.  The  old  barracks  in  Gallowgate  bad 
become  unsuitable  in  every  respect,  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
Government  had  more  extensive  and  better  equipped  barraclcs 
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built  at  Qarriocli.  In  these  there  are  now  tixKips  of  all  arms. 
There  are  seven  rifle  volunteer  regiments,  one  corps  of  artillery 
volunteers,  and  one  corps  of  engineer  volunteers,  representing 
an  8^;regate  of  over  1 0,000  men. 

Having  referred,  with  as  much  detail  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  to  Glasgow  as  it  at  present  exists,  all  that 
is  now  necessary  is  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  its  appearance — 
its  architectural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  appearance. 
Perhaps  no  city  in  the  kingdom  is  better  or  more  r^ularly 
laid  out.  The  long  lines  of  regular  streets,  the  freestone 
buildings  in  all  styles  of  architecture — some  of  these  buildings 
grand  and  imposing — have  a  most  favonmble  impression  upon 
the  stranger.  It  is  not  too  mncli  to  say,  however,  that  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  property  of 
private  companies  or  persons,  with  which  the  Government  and 
municipal  buildings  snow  to  a  disadvantage.  There  is  some 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  change  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  by  the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall  and  municipal 
offices  in  George  Square  the  public  eliaracter  of  the  community 
will  in  this  respect  be  redeemed.  George  Square  will  then 
present  an  exceedingly  fine  appearance — the  Merchants'  House 
and  Bank  of  Scotland  to  the  west;  the  splendid  range  of  hotel 
buildings  to  the  north ;  the  municipal  offices  to  the  east ;  and 
the  General  Post  OfiSce  and  warehouses  to  the  south.  In  the 
older  portions  of  the  city  quite  a  transformation  has  been 
ctfected  of  late  years,  by  the  combined  operations  of  the 
Improvement  Trust  and  the  City  Union  Railway.  Dens  have 
given  place  to  comfortable  dwelling-houses  or  open-air  spaces ; 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
localities  operated  upon;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  death-rate  has  been  considerably  reduced.  Commercially, 
again,  Glasgow  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  places 
of  business,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  only  required 
a  few  strccta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cross,  have  now  spread  over 
a  greatly  extended  area;  the  resident  population  is  being  driven 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  and  what  were  once  dwelling-houses 
have  now  been  turned  into  gigantic  warehouses.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  ancient  royalty  of  Glasgow,  after  the 
manner  of  London,  would  soon  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
business  purposes,  and  that  what  were  once  the  suburbs  would 
become  the  residential  portion  of  the  city>  Uattera  are  at 
present  tending  in  that  direction.  Outside  this  commercial 
area  are  the  public  works  and  textile  factories — the  latter 
principally  in  the  east  end,  and  the  former,  in  which  are 
mcluded  engineering  works,  foundries,  &&,  in  the  north,  north- 
east, and  south,  whue  in  the  west  are  the  great  shipbuilding 
yards.    In  all  these  directions  there  Is  an  immense  working- 
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class  population,  vhoee  labour  and  skill  have  contribated  in  •■ 
immeasurable  degree  to  elevate  Glasgow  to  the  high  position 
it  now  occupies  among  the  indoatrial  communities  of  the  world. 
These  remarks  bring  on  the  consideration  of  the  social  condition 
<£  the  city.  Poverty  would  seem  to  be  an  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  great  wealth;  every  centre  of  population  appean 
to  have,  by  some  unexplsined  law  of  nature,  ite  rich  vestend 
and  ite  poor  east^nd;  and  in  these  reBpects  Glasgow  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  the  western  districts  of  tht 
dty  may  be  seen  the  palatial  mansions  of  merchant  and 
industrial  princes;  in  the  eastern  the  overcrowded  tenements 
of  the  labourer,  the  mechanic,  or  the  strng^ling  b^eemsn. 
While  such  is  the  case,  it  is  neverthel&is  true  ^at  a  eomtnunitj- 
of  interests  is  recognised  between  the  two  classes;  and  thai 
when  want  and  distress  overtake  the  latter,  the  former  an 
always  ready  to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand.  Peibaps  do 
better  illustnition  of  that  fact  could  be  found  than  id  Uie  dull 
times  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Gla^^w  Bank, 
when  both  classes  suffered  severely,  but  when  the  aufiering  boR 
heaviest  on  the  poor,  who  in  their  hour  of  need  were  aided  by 
their  crippled,  though  still  wealthy,  fellow -citizens. 

Glasgow  has  now  reached  the  proud  position  of  being  the 
second  city  in  the  empire.  To  that  dignity  it  has  advanced 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  there  appears  to  foe  no  relazatioc 
of  the  energy  which  has  accomplished  Uiat  result.  To  tbe 
higher  dignity  of  first  in  the  empire,  it  may  not  hope  to  aspire 
Its  citizens,  however,  may  retain  for  it  the  honoar  it  now 
possesses,  and  by  leaving  aU  competitors  far  behind  show  tbtt 
they,  as  did  their  forefauiers,  have  acted  on  the  lesson  conveyed 
in  the  time-honoui'ed  motto  of  the  city, 


"LET  GLASGOW  FLOURISH." 
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PRELATES  OF  THE  SEE  OF  GLASGOW. 


CSre*  A.D.  543.— St,  Kentigeni  or  Mnngt^    foander  of  the  S«e. 

RoMun  Catholic. 
The  ne  vaa  re-fontided  }>j  David,  Prioce  of  Cnmbru,  who  hid,  i: 


1115-47.— John  Achaini. 
1147-61— Herbert. 
i\64-14.~lagnta  Newbigginj;. 
1 175-99.— Joceliue. 
1199.      — Hadi  de  Roxbnrgb,  elref. 
1200-02.— WiUum  Molvoiam. 
1202-07 —Florentiu,  tlect. 
1207-3Z— Walter. 
1233-58.- William  do  Bcmdiii^toiL 
1260.      ^Nicholai  Moffat,  rlecL 
l!6fr68,— John  de  Cheyam. 
12GS-70.— Nicholai  Moflat,  el^L 
1270.     —William  Wiahait,  tUti. 
1273-1316.- Bobert  Wiahurt. 


Bi»hop». 
1317. 


da    Dnndimore, 


I3I9-25.-John  WUhart. 

1325.3S John  Lindiar. 

1335-67- -WUIian  Bae. 
1366-87.- Walter  Wardlav,  CardiiuL 
1389-1408.— Matthew  GlendiimiDg. 
1408-25. —William  Lauder. 
1426-46. — John  Cameron. 
1446-47.— Jamea  Bruce,  ilict. 
1447-64. -WUliam  Tombnll. 
1455-73. — Andrew  Mnirluad. 
1474-83. —John  I^ng. 
1483.      —George  Carmichael,  eUcL 


I4S4-1508.— Robert  Blackadder. 
1508  24.- James  Beatno. 

1521-47.— Gavin  Dunbar. 


JanM  Beatoa,  nephew  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  who  waa  Dnnbar'a  jm- 
deceaor  in  tiM  •««  cf  Glaigow,  waa  driven  from  hia  post  by  the  R«fonnataoa 


FBormAiTT  Akchbibbofs. 

After  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  had  been  driven  from  the  uuuuLiy,  there  wm 
a  eerttm  indeCnitenen  in  the  mode  of  government  of  the  nfonned  church. 
Pnlacy  had  not  been  legally  aboUahed,  and  aa  Jamea  Beaton  wa«,  in  the  eyea 
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of  tha  Uw,  atill  entitled  to  the  temponlities  of  hii  see,  fbnr  Proteatanta  ii 
auooetaion  were  appointed  "Talchan"  archbiihopi  in  order  to  diTert  tha 
revenae*  from  him,  while  they  h>d  the  ipintual  oversight  of  their  clergy.  Thev 
temporalitiet  were  restored  to  Beaton  by  James  VI.  iD  158S,  and  he  hdd  then 
natU  1603. 


1371-72.— JohnPorterfiold,  Tulchan. 
1672-81.— JameaBc|yd.  Tulehan. 
1681-S5.— Robert    Moutsomery,     Tnl- 

1585-87.— William    Erakine      (a    lay- 
man), Talchan. 


:-lG03.— Jamea  Beaton  (late  Bomai 

Catholic  Archbishop). 
l>13. — John      Spottiswoods,      fiiil 
prelate  nnder  the   Protes- 
tant Episcopacy. 
[  iDi'i-.^. — James  Law. 
\  lG^-38.— Patrick  Linttaay. 

Epticopacy  was  aboUshed  by  tha  General  AsMmbly  held  in  Glasj^w  in  16JS. 
For  twenty-three  years  there  were  no  Archbishops  of  (ilasf^w,  bat  the  Keaton- 
tioQ,  in  IftQO,  broup;ht  with  it  the  re-eetabltihment  of  Episcopacy. 

1661-63.— Andrew  FMrfonl.  [  167^84.— Arthnr  Boss. 

1661-69.— Alexander  Burnet  (ilei>osed).  ,  16M-87.— Alexander  Cumcroas. 
1670-74.— Robert  Leiehton.  j  1637-88.— John  I'ateraon. 

1674-79.— Alexander  Buniet  (restored). , 


PROVOSTS  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  early  Provosts  of  Glasgow  n 

nnder   the  charters  of  Barony  and   Hejjality  panted   i_ .._, 

Crown.  The  first  name  on  the  subjoined  list  la  that  of  a  peraon  who  held  tbf 
prevoatship  when  Glasgow  was  a  bni^fa  of  barony,  to  which  dignity  it  hM 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Kins;  ^VilUain  the  Lion. 

1368.— Richsrd  de  Dnnidovis. 

Glasgow  made  a  Burgh  of  Regality  on  the  SOtli  April,  1450. 

'  15CR.— .Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto. 
1574.— Lot^  Boyd. 

1577-— Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanhill- 
1578. — Earl  of  Lennoic 
1580.— Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto. 
1583.— Earl  of  Montrose. 
1584.— Lord  Kilsyth. 
1586.— Sir  Matthew  Stewart  of  Minto. 
1600.— Sir      George      ElphinsloD     <A 
Blythswood. 


1472.— John  Stnart  of  Minto. 
1480— Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Minto. 
1607.— AUan  Stewart. 
1613 —Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto. 
1626.— Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Minto. 
163S.  —Archibald  Danbar  of  Baldoon. 
1541.— Lord  Belhaven. 
1543.— John  Stewart  of  Minto. 
1545. ^Andrew  Hamilton  of  Middop. 
1553. — Andrew  Hamilton  of  Cockney. 
1660.— Robert  Lindsay  of  Donrod. 


Letter  ol  Guildiy  ajp'ced  upon  in  IG04,  and  signed  iu  1603. 


1B05.— Sir  George  Elphinston. 
1607.— Sir  John  Honstoo  of  Hoostoa 
1609.— James  Inglis. 
I6I3.— Jamea  Stuart. 
1614. — Jamea  Hamilton. 
1617.— James  Stuart 
1619.— James  Inglis. 
1S2L.— Jamea  Hamilten. 


1623.- Gabnel  Cnnnifigham. 
1625.— Jamea  Inglis. 
1627. — James  Hamilton. 
1628.— John  Hamilton. 
1629.— Gabriel  Cunningham. 
1633.— William  Stewart. 
1634.— Patrick  Boll.     . 
1636.-CoIin  Campbell. 
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GiMgiiw  dimIc  a  lEoyal  Burgh  in  1G36. 

1637.-Jiiiies  Stewart. 

163S.— Patrick  Bell. 

Jt>39.— G&briel  Cuoningliain. 

1640.-J»meiSMw«rt. 

lG42.-WUlUia  Stewart. 

ICtS.^Jamea  Bell. 

1045. -George  Porterlield. 

1647.  -Sanies  Steirart 

,-.„   »  Colin  Campbell,  Seniur, 

1O40.   j  (■„._,.  Pn-l-rfioM 


I  (ieortse  PorlerGeld. 
JG49._Geor^e  Porterfield. 
1650. — Johu  GrahaTn. 
1651.— George  Porterfiold. 
16S2.— Daniel  Wallace. 
1655. — John  Anderaon,  Soiior. 
1657. — Joha  Andenon,  Junior. 
16S8.— JohnBeU. 

Free  election  of  magiatratea 

1691.— James  Peadie. 
1693.— WiUiam  Napier. 
1695. — John  Anderaon. 
1697.— Jamea  Peadie. 
1699.— John  Ander«on. 
I701.~-Hugli  Montgomeric. 
1703. — John  Anderaon. 
1705. — John  Aird,  Jnnior. 
I707.-Kobert  Rodger. 
1709.— John  Aird. 
1711.— Robert  Rodger. 
1713.^.1  ohn  Aird. 
1715.— John  Bownuui. 
1717.— John  Aird. 
1719.— John  BoTman. 
1721.— John  Aird. 
172a— Charlea  Miller. 
1725.-JohnSUrk. 
1727. — James  Peadie. 
179S. -John  Stirling. 
1730.— Peter  Mnrdoch. 
1732.— Hugh  Rodger. 
1734.— Andrew  Kamaay. 
1736.— John  Coulter. 
1738.— Andrew  Alton. 
i740.~Andrew  Buchanan. 
1742.— Laurence  Dinwiddie. 
1744.— Andrew  Cochr«n. 
1746. — John  Murdoch,  Jnnior. 
1748.— Andrew  Cochrmn. 
1750.— John  Murdoch,  Junior. 
1762. — John  Brown. 
1754.— George  Murdoch. 
1756.— Robert  Chriatie, 
1758. — John  Mnrdoch,  Junior. 
1760.— Andrew  Cochran. 


1660.— Colin  Campbell. 
1662.— John  Bell. 
I664.-Wmiam  Andcr^n. 
I66T.— Johu  Anderaon.  Senior. 
1668.— WUliam  Anderson. 
1669.— James  Campbell. 
1870.  -WiUiam  Anderaon. 
1674.— Johu  BeU. 
1676.-JBnMa  Campbell. 
1078. -John  Bell. 
16S1.— Sir  John  Bell. 
1682.- JohnBanu. 
1684.— John  Johnston. 
1686. —John  Bama. 
1687.— Walter  Gibaoo. 
1689. — John  Anderaon. 

granted  the  Town  Council  in  June,  1690. 

1762.— Arcbib^  Ini^m. 
1764.— John  Bowman. 
1766.— George  Mnrdoch. 

1768.— Jamea  Buchanan, 
1770.— Colin  Dnnlop. 
1771- Arthar  Connell. 
1771.— James  Buchouau. 
1776.— Robert  Donald. 
1778.— William  French. 
1780.— Hugh  Wylie. 
17S2.— Patrick  Colqnhoun. 
I7S4.— John  C.  Campbell. 
1786.  ^Tohn  Bidden. 


1796.— James  M'Dowall. 
1798.— Lanrenoe  Craigie. 
ISOa  -John  Huniltoo. 
1802.- Laurence  Craigie. 
1804.— John  Hamilton. 
1806.  —James  M'Kenzie. 

"  "1. — James  Black. 
1810.— John  Hamilton. 
1812.— Kirkmsu  Finlay. 
1814.— Henry  Monteith. 
I816.-James  Black. 
1818.— Henry  Monteith. 

!0.— John  Thos.  Alston. 
1822.- James  Smith. 
1824— Mungo  N.  Campbell. 

i.— William  Hamilton. 

>. — Alexander  Garden. 
183a— Robert  Dalglish. 
)832.~Jame»  Ewiog. 


Mnnicipal  Reform  Act  passed  in 


1833.- Robert  Graham. 
1834.— WiUiam  Mills. 
1837.- HeoiyDnnlop. 


!  1S40.— James  Campbell 
1843. — Janiee  Lnmsden. 
1846.— Alexander  Hastie. 
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IMS.  —  James  Anderson. 
1851. .-Robert  Stewart. 
1854.— Andrew  On. 
18S7.— Andrew  Galbraith. 
I860.— I'eter  Clouston. 
1803.  ^John  Bkckie. 


[  1866.— June*  Lnnsden. 

1869.— William  Rae  Arthnr. 
I  1871.— James  Watson. 
I  1874.— Junes  Bain. 
,  1877.— waiiMo  CoUins. 

1880.— John  Ure. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  GIASGO^V^. 


le  bnr^h  of  Glasgow  « 


Prior  to  the  Union  between  Enf-land  and  Scotland,  the  bara 
represented  in  tbe  Scottish  FarliamentB  and  Conventions  of  &tstefl  by  m  penvn 
elected  by  tbe  Town  Council  of  the  city,  who  was  slways  a  QMmber  of  tbat  bod*, 
iind  who  fret]uently  occupied  the  poaition  of  provost.     The  first  time  Glasi^'W 
is  mentioned  in  the  authentic  recurda   as  bein^   represented   i      "       ~  ' 

Parliament  is  under  the  date  of  1540. 


t  THB  Scottish  Parliaueht. 


1584.- 
1583.- 
1586.- 
1502.- 
1393.- 


1S94.- 
159G.- 
1598.- 
1600.- 
1604.- 
1605.- 
1697.- 


— Andrew  Hamilton  of  Middop, 

Provost. 
—Bobert  Lindsay  of  Dnnrod,  Pro- 

-WilUain  Maxwell 

—John  Stewart  of  Minto,  Provost. 

James  Fleming. 
—Matthew  Stewart,  Younger   of 


Min 

-Thomas  Crawford  of  Tordanbill. 

Ex.  Provost. 
-George   Klphinston  of   Blythg. 

wooil,  Bailie. 
-Mattlicw  Stewart  of  Minto. 
-John  Grahame,  Younger. 
-George  Elphinaton, 
-Kobert  Bowat. 
-Archibald  Uiegat. 
-William  Cunin^hame, 
-Robert  Chymmde. 


-Robert  Kowan. 
'.Tames  Bell. 
-John  Roi. 
James  Forrett. 
-James  b'omtt. 
-James  Forrett, 
-JamcB  Forrett. 


1608.  — James  Inilis,  Provost. 
1612.— James  Inclia. 

James  Bell. 
1617.— Jamet  In^Us. 
1617. — James  Hamilton,  Ei-PrtwwC 

James  Stewart,  PtornaL 
1621. — James  Inalis. 
1625.— Patrick  Bell. 
1028. — Gabriel  Conin^uun,  Prorort, 
1630.- Gabriel  Cuninvluun,  Proroot. 
1039.— Patrick  Bell,  Provost, 
1640.— Gabriel  Cuningham,  ProToal 
1643.— James  Bell,  Provott 
1044.- James  Bell,  Proroet. 
164.^.— Colin  Campbell. 
1646— George  Porterfidd,  Promt 
104S.— Oeoi^e  Porterfield,  Provnt. 

John  Graham. 
1661.— John  Bell,  Ex-Provost 
lG65.~WiIliam  Anderson  of  Newtc*, 

Provost. 
1667.- William  Anderwm  of  Nswtca, 

Provort. 
1660.— William  AndMscm  of  Newts*, 

impbell,  1 
—John  Bell,  Provosl 
l6S5.-~John    Johtuton  at  Gaagkriek 

'  1639.- John  Anderwm  of  Dowbill,  FM- 
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of  k  sraup — BtttheP?len,  K«nfr««,  DnnbutoQ,  and  Gl»s"ow— which  retained  ona 
momber.  The  miKte  of  election  under  this  system  bu  been  folly  explained  and 
exemplified  at  pa;te  430  of  this  work. 


1707.~SirJubn  Johnston,  Kniftht. 
170S.— Kohert  Rodger,  Lord  Frovoat. 
1710.— Thoniaa  Smith,  Dean  of  Guild. 
1713.— Thomas  Umtth,  Dean  of  Guild. 
1715.— Daniel  Campbell  of  Sbawlield. 
1722.— Daniel  Campbell  of  Shawlield. 
1727.— Daniel  Campbell  of  Shawfiald. 
1734.— Col.  John  CampbeU  of  CroMu- 

1741.— Neil  Buchanan,  Merchant 
1747.— Lient -Col.   Sdba.   Campbell    of 

Mamore. 
1754.— Lieut. -Col.  Joha   Campbell    of 

Uamare,  I  1SI2.— Kii^man  Fiol^,  Lont  Frovort 

l761.^Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  of  Glasgow. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of    18IS.— Alexander  Honaton  of  Clerking- 

ScotWd.  I  ton. 

1766.— Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  1mA    1820.— Archibald  Campbell  of  Blytha- 

Clerk  Betdater.  wood. 

1774.— Loid  Frederick  Campbdl,  Lord    1826.— Archibald  CampbaU  of  Blytha- 

CWk  BegiiUr.  I  wood. 

1780.— John  Cranfdrd  of  Anohenamea.      1830.— Archibald  Campbell  of  Blythv 
IT84.— Hay  Campbell  lA  Snoootb,  Lord  ;  wood. 

Advocate^  |  1831.— John  Dixon,  Advocate. 


1790.— John  Craoford  of  Anchenames, 
in  room  of  Itay  Campbell,  who 
had  become  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session. 

1790.— William  M'Dowall  of  QarUaod. 

nga—William  M'DowaU  of  Gartland. 

1802.— Bojd  Alexander  of  Sontbbar. 

1806.— Amhibald  CampbeU  of  Blytha- 

1807.— Archibald  Campbell  of  Blyth*- 
1809.— Alexander  HoBstraurf  Clorking- 


of  its  importance,  it  bad  the  privilege  granted  it  of  returning  two  members. 


IS36.-Jame8  Oswald. 

Colin  Dunlop  of  ToUcross. 

1836.— Lord  William  Bentiiick.  in 
room  of  Dunlop  (Chiltem 
Euodreds). 

1837.— John  Denniatonn  of  Golfhill,  in 
roMD  of  Oawald  (Chiltem 
Hnndreda). 

1337.- Lord  WUliam  Bentinck. 
John  Dennistonn. 

1830.~  James  Oswald,  in  room  of  Ben- 
tinck (L'hiltem  Hundreda). 


1841.— James  Oswald. 

John  Dennistoun. 
1847.— John  M'Gruor. 

Alexander  Haatie. 
1S52.— Alexander  Hastie. 

John  Mflrejtor, 
1857.— Walter   Buchanan,  in  room  vt 
M-Oresor,   Manor  of  North- 

1857.— Walter  Buchanan. 

Bobert  Datsliah. 
1659.— Walter  BucWiaii. 

Robert  Dalglisb. 
lS6d.— William  Graham. 

Robert  Dalglish. 


Georae  Anderson. 
I8T4— Cbarlea  Camenn. 


Alexander  Whitcluw. 


1879.— Charles   Tennan^   in    room 

WhiteUw,  deoeaaed. 
1880.— Oeoree  Anderson. 

Charles  Cameron,  LL.D. 

Robert  Tweedie  Middleton. 
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DKANS  OK  iillLD  OF  GLASGOir. 


IGai— Matthew  Tnmliuir, 
lIMNi.— Matthew  Tiinibiill. 
)«U7.— Archibald  Faulda. 
1U08.— Willmm  Sommer. 
1609.— (leorueMMter. 
IGIO.— James  Bell. 
1611. -James  Bell. 
1G12. — Willinni  Wecubs. 
1G13.-Jnmea  Bell. 
I6U.-.ramea  ]iell. 
1615, — John  Ljiwsor. 
I61G.— JohnLawsciii. 
1617.— JohiiRowat. 
1618.— (.'ol in  CamplieU. 
1611).- Colin  Campbell. 
1020.— John  Rowat. 
1621,— John  Kowat. 
1622.— Colin  Campbell. 
1623.- Matthew  Turnbull. 
162*.— Matthew  Turnbull. 
1625.  — Patrick  Bell. 
1626.— Matthew  Tnniball. 
1G27.- Colin  Campbell. 
1628.- Colin  CatDjibell. 
1020.- I'atrick  Bell. 
16:10.— I'fttriok  Bell, 
msi.— .John  Barns. 
16.12.— John  Bnrna. 
1633.— Henry  Clen. 
1634.— Heury  (!len. 
1633.— John  Bams. 
163(1— John  Burna. 
1637.— James  Hamilton. 
163S,— James  Hamilton. 
1639.- Walter  Stirlinn. 
1640.— Walter  Stirling. 
1641. -Sanies  Bell. 
1642.— John  Bami. 
164.S.— John  Barns. 
1644.-Henry<:len. 
1645.— Henry  Glen. 
1646. ^Andrew  Cunninghan 
1647. — James  Hamilton. 
1048.— William  Dunlop. 
1649.— William  Dunlop, 
1C50.^lDhn  Graham. 
1651.— William  Dunlop. 
1652.— William  Dunlop. 
16.^3.— Jamsa  Hamilton. 
1654. — James  Hamilton. 
1G55. — James  Hamiltou. 
1656.— John  Bell. 
1637.— John  Bell. 
1658.— James  Campbell. 
1659.— James  Campbell. 


1661.- t'raderick  HamOtnn. 

1662.  — Fredenck  Huniltou. 

166.1. -John  Banu. 
.  1664.  —John  BaniB. 
;  i6&'>.— Frederick  HamUtoii. 
'  1666. -James  Polloclc. 
I  1667.— John  Walkiagshan-. 
;  1668.— John  WtdklDgsbsw. 
,  )G6!>.-John  AnderMD. 

1670.— Frederick  HknuItoD. 

1671.— Robert  Rae. 

1672.- John  Walldnnfaaw. 

1673.  ^lohn  WalkinnluiF. 

IG74.-JohnCaldwen. 

1675.— Frederick  Haaiiltoii. 

1676. — Frederick  Hamilton. 
,  1677.— Frederick  Hamilton. 

1678. — Ninian  Anderson. 

1679.— Robert  CampbelL 

1680.— Robert  CampbelL 
.  1681.— Robert  CampbeU. 
,  1682.— Hugh  Nisbet. 

1683.— Hugh  Nisbet. 
'  1684.-John  Fleming. 

1685.— Robert  Cross. 

1686. — (ieorj;^  JofanttoD. 

l6S7.-Bobert(^unpb«lL 

1688. -Robert  CampbeU. 

1689.- WilliamNapin-. 

I690.-Wililun  Natner. 

1691.  blames  P««die. 

1692.— John  1-eckie. 

I69.T— JohnLetkie. 

16!I4. — .Tohn  Cross, 
'  16S5.-JohnCn»s. 

1696.— John  Aird. 

1697.— John  Aird, 

1698.— iiobert  RodiKr, 

1699.- Robert  Rodger. 

1700. -John  Aird. 

1701,— John  Aird. 

1702.— Robert  Zuill. 

l703.-RobertZuill. 

1704,- John  Aird. 

170,1.— .Tohn  Aird. 

1706, — John  Bawmtm. 

1707,— John  Bowman. 

170a— Thomas  Pater. 

1709.— Thomas  Peter. 

ITIO,— Thomas  Smith. 

1711,— Thomas  Smith. 

1712, -Robert  Zuill, 

1713.— Robert  Zuill, 

1714.— Thomas  Smith. 

1715.— Thomas  Smith. 

1716,— Adam  Mont^meiy. 
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1717- — Adun  Montj^omeiy. 
1718— ThomM  Thomuii. 
1719.— Thonuu  Tbomtan. 
1720.— Junes  Feadio. 
1721. -Junes  Pe»diB. 
1722.— Oabart  Bnchuum. 
1723.— Gilbert  Bnchaiuui. 
1724.— John  Stark. 
172S.^olm  Stark. 
1726,— James  Peadie. 
1727.— James  Feadie. 
172a— Hnah  Rodger. 
1729.— Andrew  Budumao. 
1730.— Andrew  Bucbaoui. 
1731.— Williara  Conningban). 
1732.  —William  Cnnningbain. 
1733.— Andrew  EUmsay. 
1734.  -Andrew  Ramsay. 
173S.— ArthnrTran. 
1736. -Arthur  Tran. 
1737.— John  Uartabore. 
1738.— John  Qartshore. 
1739.— Junes  Bobertsou. 
1740.— James  BobcrtaoD. 
1741.— George  Bogle. 
1742.— George  B<«le. 
174a— MattTiew  Bogle. 
1744.— Hattbev  Bogle. 
1745.— Qeoi^  Bogle. 
1746.— George  Bi^ 
1747. — JobD  Brown. 
174S.^7olm  Brown. 
1749.— GeorgoBogle. 
1760.— George  Bogle. 
1761.— Georje  Mnrdoch. 
1752.— (Seorge  Mnrdoch. 
17.13.-Kobert  CbnsCie. 
175*. -Hubert  Christie. 
1755.— John  Bowman. 
17 S6. — John  Bowman. 
1757. — Atchibald  Ingram, 
1758. -Archibald  Ingram. 
1759.— Colin  Dnntop. 
J  760.— Colin  Dunlop. 
1761.— Archibald  ligtam. 

1762  -Archibald  Ingram. 

1763  — (ieorge  Browu. 
1764.— George  Brown. 
I763.-Arthur  Coiuell. 
1766.— Arthnr  Council. 
1767.— John  Campbell 
1768.-John  Campbell 
i'69.— Archibalil  Smellie. 
1770,— Archibald  Smcllic. 
1771. — George  Brown. 
1772.— Geoi^  Brown. 
1773. — Jamei  Bachanan. 
1774.— Jan.e«  Bnchsnan. 
1775.— Joho  Campbell. 
1776.— John  Campbell. 
1777  -Hugh  WyEe. 
1778.— Hogh  Wylis. 
1779.-AleianderM'C.nL 


— James  N! 

1784.— James  M'CriRor. 

1786l— Alexander  Brown. 

1786.— Alexander  Brown. 

1787.— Williun  Coats. 

1788. -William  Coats. 

1789. — Alexander  Low, 

1790.— Alexander  l^w, 

1791.— Gilbert  Hamilton. 

1792. -Gilbert  Hamilton. 

1793. — John  Dnntop. 

1794. — John  Dunlop. 

I79S. — John  Ldorie. 

1796.— John  Laurie. 

1797.— Robert  Findlay. 

1798.— Robert  Findlay. 

1799.— Archibald  Smith. 

1800.- Archibald  Smith. 

1601. — John  Laurie, 

1802.— John  Laurie. 

1803. -Robert  Carrick, 

1804.— Robert  Carrick. 

1805. — John  lAurie. 

1806.— John  Laurie. 

1807.— Jame«  Black. 

1808.— James  Black. 

1SD9.— John  Hamilton. 

1610.— John  Hamilton. 

1811.— Robert  M'Sair, 

1812.— Daniel  Mackeuzii.', 

1813.— Daniel  Maekcnzii-. 
'  1814.— John  Guthrie, 
,  1816.— John  Guthrie. 
'  ISIS.- James  Ewing. 

1817. -James  Ewing, 

1818.— Henry  Monteith. 

1819.— Robert  Findlay. 
;  1820.— Robert  Rndlay. 

1821.— William  Smith. 

1622.- WilUam  Smith, 

1823.— Mnngo  N.  CamplH-ll. 
'  1824,— Mnngo  N.  Campbell. 

1625. -Robert  Dalglisb. 

1826.— Robert  Dalglish. 

1827.— Alexander  Garden. 

1828.— Alexander  Garden. 

1829.- Stewart  Smith. 
'  1830.— Stewart  Smith. 

18.^1.— James  Ewing. 

1832.— James  Ewini:, 

1833,— Janes  Hutchison. 

1834. — Jamra  Hutchison. 
I  1836. — Jamea  Martin, 

183&— Jame«  Martin. 
I  1837,— William  Browii. 
I  183a— William  Brown. 

1839.— James  Browne. 

IStQ.— James  Browne. 
,  1841.— William  Gray, 
'  1842. -WiUiam  Gray. 
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1843.-Hiii!hCTOan. 

1862. 

1844.-Hui;hCoKan. 

1863. 

lM5.-Johu  Leadbetter. 

1864. 

-ArchibJd  On-  Ewii^. 

18*6.- -  John  Lcadbetter. 

1665. 

-Archibald  On-  Ewiu^. 

J847.^)«mcB  Bogle. 

1866. 

-Jolm  BMBur. 

1848.— James  Bogle. 

1867. 

-  Jolm  Baoinr- 

1849.— Andrew  Uilbraith. 

-Arefaibald  Orr  Kwing. 

1S50.— Andrew  (iolbnith. 

1868. 

-William  M'EirsB. 

185l.-\VilliamCom.al. 

1869. 

-WUliMn  H'Ewwi. 

1852.-WiUiam  Connal. 
185a-Jamfs  Human. 
1854.-JftnicsHfln.ian. 

1870. 
1871. 

1872. 

-Alexander  Ewi»g. 

-Patrick  Plmyiir. 

1855.  -  Robert  Baird. 

1873. 

-Patrick  Hay&ir. 

—  William  t.'onn«l. 

1874. 

-James  Kinir- 

—William  Brown. 

1875.— JameflKiDK. 

185G.-.lohn  JamicaaQ. 

1876. 

1857.— John  Jamieson. 

1877. 

-SirJamea  Wfttwn. 

1858.  — rhomaa  Buchanan. 

1878. 

-Patrick  PUyfcJr. 

1859 — Thomaa  Buchanan. 

1879. 

-James  BuchaDU  MiM««. 

ISeO.-James  Lumsden. 

1880. 

^Jamei  Buchanan  MJn-l«e<L 

1861.- James  Lnmsden. 

1881. 

-Aleaconder  Stepheo. 

C0NVEXKR3  OF  THE  TRADES'  HOUSE  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  ol^cD  of  Deacon-Convener  was,  like  that  of  Dean  of  Guild,  called  into  eiitl- 
enoe  by  tbc  Letter  of  GuJldry  of  1605.  There  had,  however,  been  oonvwien  of 
the  various  crafta  or  tradea  long  prior  to  that  time.  In  virtne  of  hia  office  Ui» 
DcocoQ. Convener  baa  alnnys  been  a  mcuiber  of  the  Town  CounciL 

— NiniaD  GQhMie. 


1C05. — Duncan  Sempill. 
-John  Uraidwooi!. 
1006.— John  Braid  wood. 
1607. — Xinian  Anderson. 
1608.- Niuian  Anderson. 
1609.- Thomas  Moniaon. 
1610.— Thomas  MorriBon. 
16M. — Niuian  Anderson. 
1612.— Thomas  Morrison. 
1613.- PatrickMaxwelL 
1614.- PatriokMaxwell. 
1615. — James  Fisher. 
1610, — James  Fisher. 
1617.- PatrickMaxwell. 
1618.— Patrick  Maxwell. 
1619.- John  Braid wooil. 
1620.~Thomas  Morrison. 
1621.— John  Peadis. 
1622.- Walter  Douelaa. 
1623.-John  Peadie. 
1624.— David  .'Shearer. 
1625.- William  Neilson. 
1826, — Ninian  Anderson. 
1627.-Ninian  Anderson. 
1628.— William  Neilson. 
1629.— William  Neilson. 
1630.4 — J,  Anderson, 
1631. — J.  Anderson. 
1632. — Ninian  Anderson. 
1633. — Ninian  Anderson. 
1634.— Gavin  Nisbet. 


1635.- 

1636.— Ninian  Gilhazie. 
1637. —Richard  Allan. 
1638.— Richard  Allan. 
1 639.  -Ninian  Gilbaaa. 
1640. -Ninian  Gilhads. 
1641.— William  Neilstm. 
1642.— William  Neilaon. 
1643.— MenoBses  L7I& 
1644.— Menasses  Lyle. 
1645.— Kinian  Gilhazie. 
1646.— Menaaaet  Lyle. 

1647.— Thomas  Scott 
-Menasses  Lyia. 

1648.— W.  Lightbody, 

1649.— W.  Lisbtbody. 

1650.— Peter  Johnston. 

1651.— W.  Lightbody. 

1652.— Menasses  Lyle. 

1653.— Menasses  Lyle. 

1654.-Mena3seBLyla. 

1655.— Walter  Neibon. 

1656.— Walter  Neilson. 

1657. — Menasses  Lyle, 

1658.— Patrick  Bryoa. 

1659,— John  Buchanan. 

]  660. —Menasses  Lyle. 

1661.— Menasses  Lyle. 

1662.— John  Miller, 

1663.— John  Miller. 

1664.— Walter  Neilson. 
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1665.  -W«Iter  NeiUon. 
1666.^Jolin  MUIer. 
16t!7,— JohnMiUor. 
16GS. — MeDunea  Lyie. 
1669.~Wimflni  WjUlwse. 
1670.— William  Wallace. 
1B71. — James  Fenie. 
1672.— Patrick  Bryca. 
1673.— Pntrick  Bryce. 
1674.— William  WaUace. 
I67S. — James  Farrie. 
1676,— James  Ferric 
1677.— William  W»t«»iL 
1678.— William  Watwm. 
1679.— James  Feme. 
1080.  —James  Perrie. 
1681.— Alexander  Hew. 
1682.- RobBrtTslfer. 
16S3.— John  Wallace. 
1I1H4.— John  Smith. 
1635.— John  Smith. 
1686. -Joha  Wallace. 
1687.-JohnWilUce. 
11)88. -John  Wsrdrop. 
ItiSB.^IohnGilcliriat. 
169a-Johii  Gilchrist. 
1691.— John  Wardrop. 
1692.— SimoD  Tennant. 
1693.— Simon  Tenuant 
1694.— Georj-e  Kish. 
1695.— George  Niih. 
1C9G,— Simon  TennanL 
1697.— Simou  Tennant 
1698.— John  Wardrop. 
1699.— John  Wardrop. 
I'OO.—Simon  Tennant. 
1701. —Simon  Tennant. 
1702.— Thomss  Hamilton. 
1703.- Thomas  Hamilton. 
ITM.— George  Robertaon. 
ITOG.— Oeorge  Robertww. 
1TU6,— George  Buchanan. 
1707.— George  Bnchanan. 
1708.— John  Brovm. 
1709.— John  Brown. 
17ia— Matthew  Oilmoor. 
1711.— Matthew  OiUnonr. 
171!.— John  Graham. 
1713.— John  Graham. 
1714.- Stephen  Crawfofd. 
17IS.— Stephen  Crawfoid. 
1716.— Matthew  Gilmonr. 
1717.— Matthew  Qilmonr. 
1718. — John  Annoar. 
1719.— John  Armonr. 
ITS).- Matthew  Gilntoar. 
1721.- Matthew  Gilmonr, 
1722.— Jamet  Mitchell. 
1723.- Jamea  MitcbelL 
1T24.— John  Aimattr. 
1739.— John  Aimoor. 
17!fl.-J*mM  MitobdL 
1727.— Robert  Said. 


1728.- Bobert  Rud. 
1729.— John  Clarke. 
17;w. -John  Clarke. 
1731.— John  Craig. 
1732.— Jiilm  Craig. 
1733.— Walter  I^. 
1734.— Eobert  Robertaon. 
1T3!>.— James  Drew. 
1736.— James  Drew. 
1737.— Thomas  Wodn^ 
1738.— Thomas  Wodrop. 
1739. — Andrew  Armonr. 
1740. — Andrew  Armonr. 
1741.— Robert  Mackis. 
1742. -Robert  Mackie. 
1743.— Thomas  Scott 
1744.  —Thomas  Scott 
1745.- MatthewGilmour. 
1746.— Matthew  Oilmoor. 
1747.— John  Hamilton. 
1746. -John  Hamilton. 
1749.- RohertFinlay. 
1750.— Robert  Finlay. 
1751. — James  Buchanan. 
1752. -James  Buchanan. 
1753.— James  Clarke. 
1754.— James  Clarke. 
1755. — (teor^  Nisbet. 
1756.— George  Kisbet. 
1757. -J.  Wotherford. 
1758.— J.  Wotherford. 
1759.— Daniel  Monro. 
1760.  — Daniel  Monro. 
1761.— Duncao  Miven. 
1762.— Duncan  Ni*en. 
1763.— Jamea  Clarke. 
1764.^Jamea  Clarke. 
17G5.— Francis  Crawford. 
1 766.  — John  Jamieson. 
1767. —George  Bochanan. 
176S. — Cieorge  Bndianan. 
1769.- Waller  Ung. 
1770.- Walter  Lang. 
1771.— William  Craig. 
1772.— William  Craig. 
1773.— William  Bwing. 
1774.— Waiiani  Ewing. 
1775.— .Tohn  Craig. 
1776.— John  Craig. 
1777.— Doncan  Niven. 
1778.— Doncsa  Kiven. 
177*.— John  Jamieson. 
1780. — John  Jamieeon. 
1781.— R.  Anchinclon. 
1782.— R.  Anchindosa. 
17S3.— Robert  Mans. 
1784.- Robert  Maun. 
17S9.— Ninian  Glen. 
1786.- NinianGlen. 
l7B7.-Joha  Tennent 
17S8.— John  T««u>«nt. 
1789.— John  U'Ashtn. 
ITBa— J<An  U'Ailaa. 
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181S.- 
161  !>. 


-.lamrfl  M'Leliiise. 
-.UiiiP4M'Leho««. 
\V.  AuchincloM. 
-\V.  Auchinclnu. 
-Kobcrt  liobertion. 
-Robert  Robertson. 
-Itobcrt  W»ddelL 
-Uobert  WaJdell. 
-Arvhibilcl  XeH'bi-i:ii 
-Archibald  Ne»lji-.-,'ii 
■.IohnMorTisi.(i. 
-.JohnMoTTiMHi. 

-Gcirio  Lyon. 

-Rulicrt  AuHtiii. 
-Ki)V-rt  Austin. 
-William  Bruiil. 
-William  Itranil. 
-<Faiiiea  Cleland. 
-James  L'lelmiil. 
-Basil  Konalil. 
-Raail  Ronalil. 
-  Walter  Fer;;ii*..i,. 
-Walter  Fer!;ii!«.ii. 
-Robert  Ferrie. 
■  Robert  Ferrie. 
-.Iiihn  <irahaiu. 
-.luhii  (Irahatn. 
-liobert  Ho«l. 
-Robert  HchkI. 

-.Fames  Hiii 


-Williai 


II  M-IV. 


lS2a.- 

-  William  lioiliir. 

1820.- 

-William  K.-lger. 

1S27.- 

-William  .\l-l*aii. 

1828. 

-William  M-Lca... 

1829,- 

-.lohii  Alston. 

I8.T0.- 

—lobn  Alston. 

1831.- 

-ArohilMjaU'Lellnti. 

1832,- 

-Archibald  M'LtlUn. 

lt«3.- 

— Jamen  Graham. 

is:n.- 

-ArchiUld  M'Lellan. 

18:!."..- 

-.rallies  Graham. 

IH3C.- 

— 'niom.li  N'pilBoii. 

1837.— Thomai  NeUron. 

iai8._JohnNeil. 

1839.- John  Xeil. 
■  184a— (ieoixe  Dick. 
.  1841.— Geor^ife  Dick. 
I  1842.— Andrew  Fowler. 

IS43.— Andrew  Fowler. 

1844.— Thomas  Browulii'. 

IS45. — Thomas  BniWDlio. 
,  1840.— John  M'CaUnm 

1847.— John  Stewwt. 

1848.— John  Stewait. 
;  1849.-WiIIUm  Yorit. 
!  ISSa-WilliamYork. 
,  1851.— David  Ynile. 

18o2.— David  Ynile. 

IS.)3.— Junes  Craig, 

1S.>4.— Jomea  Cnug. 

lN3o. — James  Wilson. 

1856 James  Wilson. 

1857.— Jolxn  Morrison. 

la>8.^Iohn  Morrison 

1859.— Adam  M'Lellau, 

I8«a— Adam  M'Lellaii. 
i  18«1.— Anthony  Inglis. 

lS<i2, — Anthony  Inglis. 

IS'iS.— Jamea  Graham. 

ISM.— James  Graham. 

1865.— Thomas  Biyth. 

1806.— Thomaa  BJyth. 

1867.— Walter  Bonnennan. 

1868.- Walter  Bannennau. 

1869.- Thomsa  Warren. 

1870.— Thomas  Warren, 

1871  ■  — James  Keilaon, 
I  1872. — James  Neilson. 

1873.-  William  Smith 

1874.— William  Smith. 

t873.—Arehibald  Gilchrist. 

187«.~Archibald  Gilchrist. 

1877.-RA.BogU8. 

187S.-E.  A.  BopiB. 

1879.— Andrew  MKhiie. 

1880.— Andrew  AfOnie. 

1 881. -Thomas  Raid. 


THE    UMVERSITY    OF    GLASGOW. 

The  UnivcrBity  of  Glasgow  was  catablished  nnder  a  boil,  of  date  7th  Jomurr 
1450-51.  issued  liy  Popo  Nicholas  V,  The  chief  offidata  on  the  ChaaotUar 
the  Rector,  the  Uoan  of  Faculties,  and  the  Principal;  and  to  thsM  thore  mav 
uow  l>e  ndcleil  the  Memlier  ol  Parliament. 
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ie«2.— Junea   Hsmiltou,   Marcinia    of    l(iS7. 

Hunilton. 
1660.  — Willum  CunninKboni,   F^rl  of    IIIOl, 

Glen  cum. 
1061. — Andrew   Fairfonl,    Archbishop    ITI-'). 

ofOlMgow. 
1664.— Alaiinder  Burnet,  .ArchbUhn]>    17-13. 

of  QlaagoH. 
1670. — .\leiuuler  Leighton,  ArL-IiliU1ia)> 

nfGUagow. 
1674.— Alezmnder  Bnmet,   Aruhtibhop    18:^7. 

of  OluBOW- 

1679.— Arthur    Robs,     Archbishop    nf    IS7J. 

IG84,— Almiander     Caimcrosa,     Arch-     1878. 
bishop  oflitw^ow. 


-Jolin    Psterson,   Atcliliishop  of 

— John  Carmichael,  EarlofHynd- 

for<l. 
—  James  Graham,  lliikc  of  Mod- 

— Wilh'am  Urah.im,  Thikc  of  Mon- 

—James  Graham,   Duke  of  Mon- 

— Jamea  Graham,  Duke  of  Mim- 

— .Sir   William    Stirline  Mas  well, 

Bart.,  M.  V. 
-Walter  Fraaois,  Diiko  l>t  Buc- 
deuch  atxl  i;ueensl)crry,  K.G. 


The  Itector  ia,  hy  courtesy,  ■loHiininteil  the  "t.onl  Hector."  His  term  of 
otiioeisof  three  yean' ilnnttion,  ami  in  virtue  uf  his  jioiiition  he  is  president  of  the 
Univenity  OonrC. 


1451. 

1433. 


-David  Cadzon',  Can 

ROW. 


I  of  i;w 


i'\.i 


yth. 


-Tfaoniaa    Cameron,     (.'anon     of    I 

Glasgow,   and  I'rebcmlary  of 

Govan.  I 

I4.TC.— Wyiiam  Heryss. 
14G0.— David  Cadiow.  I 

HG7,— Patrick  Leche,  Provost  of  thi; 

CoUegiate  Church  of  BothiTG)!.     1 
14GS. — Duncan      Bnnche,     Canon      of 

(llasfiow,   ami   Vicar  of  Dnn-     1 

donald. 
]46g.— WiUiam  Arthurly,  A.M..  Viuar 

of  Kilbimie,  and  Prebendary    1 

of  Bothwell. 
1470.— Thomas  dc  Lutherdnle.  Doctor     I 

of  Decrees,  Licentiate  nf  Laws. 

Gaaon  of  the  Collegiate  Chnrch 

ofAbemethy.  1 

1471.— William  Glendinwyuc, '"nuon  of 

Olauow,   and  Prebendary  of 

'William      Lennox,     Canon     of    1 

Glasgow. 
AVilliam      Semtile.     Canon      of 

Olasf;ow,  and   Prebendary  of 

AldroxhnTzh  (Teviotdalej. 
WiUiam  de  KEpbinaton.    A.M.. 

licentiate  in D«:reea.  OHicial- 

QeneralofGlaigow,  and  Kector 

of  Kirkmichaet  Glass. 
William  Glendinwyne,  .Subdean 

of  Dnnblane,   and  Can<m   of 

Aberdeen. 

homaa  MontitODMrr,  Canon  of 

Glasgow,      and    Rector      <f 

Badesham. 
-Wilham   Cannicbael,    Vicar  of 

8y  minion. 


1472.— 
14T3.- 


1476.— 

1478.- 


,   Canon,    and 

lirst  Prelwudary  of  Glnej;ow. 
l.~rntricltLeche,  Canon  of  GIbsj;ow, 

.lud  Prebendary  of  Eddleatoo. 
-. — luhn  Brown.  Canon,  and  second 

IVebendary  of  Qlnsijow. 
!.— \A'illiam    Cfttniicbael,'  Vicar    of 

.SvmiDEton. 
I. -N  icholaa  Boss,  Canon  ofGlasgow, 

and  Prebendary  of  Renfrew. 
'■.  —  Patrick    Elphinatone,  Canon  of 

Glas^w,  and  Prebendary  of 

l>.-John  Steirart.  Rector  of  Kirk- 

inner.  Diocese  of  Galloway. 
S. -Thomas  do  Murhede,  Canon  of 

Glasgow,  and  Prebendary  of 

Stobo. 
!!.— David  CnaninRham,  Archdeacon 

of    .\r){yle,    and    Provost    of 

the     Coll^iata     Church     of 

Hamilton. 
a.— John     Goldaniit,    Bachelor     in 

Decrees,  Vicar  of  Cathcart  and 

Eastwood. 

1.  John    Doby,    Rector  of   Kirk- 

Patrick  ilcmintt,  and  Princijinl 
Itegent  of    the    Pedagogy  of 

2.  — Nicholas   Ross,  Canon  of  Glas- 

gow, and  Rector  of  Renfrew. 
:t.— Thomas  Forsith,   Firat  Prebcn- 

■laiT  of  Glasgow. 
—David  Cunnini^ham,  Provost  of 

the     CoUegiate     Church     of 

Hamilton. 
.'>.     George    Montgomery,     PrebeD- 

(lary  of  Eaglesham,  and  Vicar 

of  Stewarton. 
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1497.— John    GoldiraTtli,   Buhelor  in 

I>ccrees.   CuKin  of  GlisgoT. 

ftnd  Vicar  of  Etstwood  anil 

CatbcMTt. 
149B.— Patrick    Elphiiuton,   CanoQ   of 

Olaaaov,   and  Prebcnduy  of 

Enkine. 
— Thomai    Mnrhette,     CaDon    of 

Glasgow,  and  Prebendary  of 

Stobo. 
1500. — Alexander    Inglis,     Canott     of 

Glugow. 
IGOl.  — Thomat   Foraith,  A.M.,  Canon 

1505.— Patrit^  Elphinaton,  CaooD  of 
Glaigov. 

1509.— Martin     Eeid,     ChaucoUor    of 
Glasgow. 
— George  Montgomery,  Rector  of 
Eagleabam. 

1512. — James  Stewart,  Canon  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Rector  of  Cardroo. 

1313.  -Patrick  Grabam,  L'anoD  of  Glaa- 
gow.  and  livutoF  of  KiUearn. 

1517.— aSwi  Colqulionn,  Canon  of 
Glasgow,  and  Rector  of  Stobo 
and  Bij^ar. 

1519.— Eobert  Wniwell,  Canon  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Chancellor  of  Moray. 

1621. blames  Stewart,  Provoat  of  the 
Collej^iaitc  Chnrch  of  Dnm- 
bartoa. 

1524, — Adam  Colquhoun,  Canon,  Vicar, 
and  Oflicial-fieDeral  of  Glaa- 
Kow,  and  Rector  of  Stobo  aud 
Biggar. 

15^. — John  Iteid,  Vicar  of  Mearna,  and 
Prebendary  of  Bothwell. 

I527.-ThomaB  Campbell,  Canon  of 
Glasgow. 

1628. — Adam  Colquhoun. 

J633,-^ame«    HaustoD,    Sabdeaa    of 

1642. — John    Bsllantine,  PrecentoF  to 

the  Metropolitan  ChuTch    of 

1546. — Election  postponed  on  acconnt 

of  thepeat. 
1546.— Walter  Beaton,  Canon  of  Glas- 

Eiw,  and  Archdeacon  of  the 
iocasGofSt.  Andrews. 

1552. — John  Stevenson, Precentor  of  the 
Church  of  Glaagow,  and  Privy 
CoQDcillor  to  Queen  Maiy. 

1553.— John  Colqnhonn,  Canon  of  Glaa- 
gow, and  Bector  of  Stobo. 

1556. — Archibald  Beaton,  Precentor  of 
Aberdeen. 

1657.— Ji^  Balfbnr,  Tmasnrer  of  Glas- 

1566.— Andrew  Hay,  Parson  of  Ren- 
frew, and  Sanointandent  of 
the  West. 


15S1.— Robert  Donglas,  LL.D.,  afar- 

15S;. -Archibald  Crawford  of  Joidaa- 

hiU. 
1592.~John  Blackbam,  Maator  of  Ux 

Grammar  School. 
15S3.— David  WemyM,  Miniater  of  tlk 

High  Chnrcb. 
IS94.— John  Blackbnm. 
1595.— David  Wemyss. 
1599.^John  Hay,  Paraon  of  Ranfrew. 
1602. -John  BeU,  Hiniatar  of  the  Troc 

Chnrcb. 
lG03.^IohnHay. 
16i2.-John  Bell. 
16ia—JohnHay. 
1G14.— John  Bell. 
1616. -John  Hay. 
1018,— Robert  Scott. 
1G20. — James  Hamiltuu,  Cotaiiussim'. 

1621 Robert  ScoU. 

1627.-JohnBcll. 

1629.— liobert  Wilkie,  Minister  of  tb-. 
I  Blackfriara  Chun:li . 

'  1630.— James  Boyle  of  Kelbum.   Cuni' 

niissary  of  Glaagow. 
1632.— Robert  Wilkie. 
1634.   -Zacharias  Boyd,  Hiniater  of  the 

Baroay  Pariih. 
1636.— John  Maxwell.  Miniater  of  tbr 

High  Chnrch. 
1637.— James  Boyle. 
1638.-Eobert  Wilkie. 
1640.— John  Hay,  Paraon  of  Ren6«w 
1643. — Archibald  Flaming,  CoxanuMtzy 

of  Glaagow. 
1646,— Eachsrias  Boyd. 
1G46, — Jamea  Robertaon  of  Bedlay. 
1648.— Robert  Ramaay, 
1660,- Thomas  Lockliart,  Commiasaiy. 
1655,— Georin     Maxwell     of     Ketbtf 

PoSok. 
1660.— Ralph  Rosen,  Ministw  of  tbe 

High  Church. 
1666, — James  Ramsay,  a  Clergyman. 
1670,- Archibald  Fleming. 
1674- William  Cnmmin,  Commissirr 

of  Gla^ow. 
1G77.— Dr.  Brisbane. 
1682.- Richard  WaddelL 
1696.— Archibald  Inglia,  CommiMsry  of 

GlawDW, 
1690.- DaridBoyleofKelbiini. 
1691.— Sir   John    Maxwell  of   Nether 

Pollok,  a  Lord  of  Ssaaitm. 
1719.— Graham  «f  Oorthy. 
1721,— Robert  Dandaa  of  AmiBton,Hi.< 

M^esty's  Advocate. 
1723. — John  Hamilton  of  Aitbenhead. 
1725.— Montgomerie  of  Baitfield. 
■726. —George  Martin  of  Rosae. 
1727.— John  Hamilton  of  Aitkenhead, 
1728.  — George  Martto. 
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1729.— Fntncis  Bnnloii  of  D&Dlop. 

1731.— John  Otr  of  Barrowtield. 

1733.-ColinCunpbellofBl7th«wood. 

1736.— John  Orr. 

1737.— George  Bogle  of  Daldoiri& 

1739.— John  Gnham  of  DagalitoD. 

174l.-JohiiOrT. 

1743.— George  Bogle. 

1745.— Sir  John  Maxwell  of  PoUok. 

1747.— George  Bwle. 

1749.— SEr  John  Maxwell. 

1751. — Sir  John  Grahun. 

1753. -Colin  CampbeU  of  Blythswood. 

1755.— Sir  John  M«rwelL 

1767 George  Bogle. 

17S9.— John  GrahuD. 


a  H&y,  Eu-I  of  Enoll. 
□M  M  iller  of  Bankiouning. 
1764.— Baron  WiUiam   Mure  of  CiS- 


— ThomM 


weU. 

1766.— Dnnbar  Donglu,  Earl  Selkirk. 
176S.  —Sir  Adam  FerguMon  of  Kilkeran. 
I770.-Lord  Chief  Baron  Ord. 
1772.— Lord  Frederick  Campbell 
1773.— Charles  Cathcart,  Lord  CathcarL 
1776. — Lord  Chief  Baron  MoQtgomerie. 
1777.— Andrew  Stewart  of  Torrance. 
1779.— Campbell  B.   Cochran,  Earl  of 

XhindoDald. 
1781.— Right  Hon.  Henry  Dnndae. 
1783.- Bight  Hon.  Edmnud  Bnriie. 
1765.— Bobert  Graham  of  GartiDore. 
17ST.— Adam  Smith,  LL.D. 
1789.— Walter  CampbeU  of  Shawfield. 
1791.— Thomaa  Keime^r  of  Dnnnre. 
1793.— WiBiam  More  of  CaldwelL 
1T95.-WiUiamU1>owallofGarthland. 
1797. — George  Otwald  of  Aachincmive. 
1799.— BiKfat  Hod.  Sir  llay  Campbell, 

Lord  Precident  ofScuion. 
IBOL— William  Craig,  aLord  of  SeMion. 
1803.— Lord  Chief  Baroo  Dnuda*. 
1805.  — Heniv  Oluafbrd  of  Dogaliton. 
IS07.— Aidubald  Colqnhonn  of  KiUer- 


1809.-ArcUbaId  CampbeU  of  KjUu- 

181 1.— Lord  Archibald  HamUton. 
1813.— Thomaa   Qraliaffi,   Lord   L^rne- 

181 5.  — Darid  Boyle,  Lord  Jnalio»<31erk. 
1617.— George  Boyle,  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
1819.— Eirkman  Finlay,  M.P. 
1820.— Francia  Jeffrey,  Advocate. 
18Z2.-Sir  Jane*  Mackintoah,  M.P. 
1824.- Henry  Brougham,  M.P. 
1826.  -Thomaa  Campbell,  LL.D. 
1329.— Henry  Petty,  Mijqoia  of  Lans- 

downe. 
1831.— Henry      Cockbnm,      Solicitor- 
General, 
d  Stuile 
...      _     Robert  feel,  Bart,  M.  P. 
1838.— Sir  J.   G.   B.    Graham,   Bait., 

M.P. 
1840.— John     Campbell,     Maiqnia    of 

Breadalbane. 
1842.- Eight  Hon.  Fox  Manle,  M.P. 
1844.— Andrew  Rntherford. 
1846.— Lord  John  RoaMll. 
1817.- Colonel  Mnre  of  CaldwelL 
1818.- Thomaa  Babington  Hacanla)'. 
I860.— Archibdd    A£jon,    Sheriff    of 

lAnarkahire. 
1852.— Earl  of  Eglinton. 
18S4.— Dakeof  Irnll. 
1856.— Sir  EdwamlBnlwer  I^tton. 
1859.--EarlofEinn. 
1862. — Vitoonnt  Palmerahm. 
1865. — John      Inglia,      Lord      Jnaticc 

Geoer«L 
1868.- Lord    Stanley     (now    Garl    of 

Derby). 
1871— Bight  Hon.  Benjamin  Duraeb. 

H.P.    (late  Earl  of  Beaoona- 

fieU). 
1877.— Bight    Hon.    WUIiam    Bwart 

OladatoD^  UP. 
18B0.— Right  Hod.  John  Bright,  U.P. 


Dbans  of  FAcnLncs. 


!«Coamr,  D.D. 
T^ampb 
1804— Garin  Oibl^  D.D. 


1802.- Archibald 


>bell  of  Snccoth. 


ISOe.-Dnncan  Mac&rian,  D.D. 
1S08.— GaTin  Gibb,  D.D. 
ISta— Dnncan  UaefarlaD,  D.D. 
1812. -Gavin  Gibb.  D.D. 
1814.- Stevcoaon  HaegilL  D.D." 

1817.— Sir  John  C 


18^.— Sir  John  Conoel. 

1827.— Archibald  Campbdl,  M.P. 

1829.— Sir  John  CaflBeL 

1831.— Andiibald  CampbdL 

1833.— Sir  A.  CampbeO,  Bart. 

1835.— ArehilMid  CuBpbdL 

1837.— Sir  A.  Ckoubell,  Bait 

1839.- Kiikman  Finlay. 

1841.— Lord  Dnnfermline. 

1843.— Sir  T.    HakdoonU  Briabane, 

Bart. 
1815.— A.  UacModue,  Lord  Meadow- 
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IS47.— Enrlof  Eglinton. 

1849.— Colooel  Mure  of  Caldwell,  M.P. 

1851.— W.  Lockb«rt,  M.P. 

1S53.— Colonel  Mare. 

1851.— W.  Lockhart. 

1857.— WilUmra  Stirling  of  Keir,  M.  P. 

I860.— Jamei  Moncrieff,  Lord  AdvocXe. 

1SG3.— Sir  A.  I.  CunpbeU  of  Saccoth. 


1865.— Henry  GliMfind  Bell. 
1868.- Sir  June*  Fergnnon,  BirL 
iS69.-SirThom»BE.CoJebn»ote.B»t. 

M.P. 
1 872.- Archibald  Orr  Ewing,  H.F. 
1376.— Alexander  B.  M-Gi^.  LLR 
1879. — Jamea  King  of  Lenralioln. 


From  tbe  time  of  the  fonndjition  of  the  TTniveraity  nntil  a&BT  tho  Befarmibai. 
the  office  af  Priiici]iid  was  in  the  presentation  of  the  jeelatei  of  (Uaagow,  bat'' 
■absequently  became  veste<l  in  the  Crown. 


1574 —Andrew  Melvil, 

1580.— Thomae  t^meatoD. 
15S2.— Patrick  Sharpe. 
1615.— Robert  Boyd. 
1622.— John  Cameron,  D.D. 
16-26.— John  Strang,  D.U. 
1650.— Robert  Bamaay. 
1653,— Patrick  Gilleipie. 
1661.— Robert  BailUe,  D.D. 
1663.— Edward  Wright. 


1IJ84.— JameaFall, 
1690.— WiUiam  Dnnlop. 
1701.^ohn  Stirling. 
1728.— Neil  Campbai. 
1761.— William  Leechman,  D.D. 
1786.— Arehibald  Daviitaon,  D.D. 
ISOa-WilUam  Taylor,  D.D. 
1823.— Duncan  Mac&rlan,  D.D. 
185S.— Thomaa  Barclay,  D.D. 
1873.— John  Caiid.  JiJ>. 


W  GI.A90OW  iSB 


186S liizht    lion.   James    Moncrieff,  I  1871!.- Bifht  Hon.   William   Vabw- 

Lld.,  Lord  AdTOcate.  LL.D.,  Lord  AdToeate.       . 

]S69.—IU^htHon.  E.S.  Gordon,  LL.n.     I860.— Jamea    Alwuitdsr    CaV^ 

Deanof  Faculty  of  Advocates.  |  LL.D. 


POPULATION  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  first  fignrea  quoted  are  merely  approximate,  bnt  tho  otben  are  ""'''* 
less  officiaJ.  They  relate  only  to  the  population  within  the  pariii""*""" 
bonndariea.     The  populatit      "  ''      "'         ^  — l— v.  _iii  i.^  i       i  _. 


decade  of  the  present  c 


1708, 
1712. 
17W, 
1743, 
1767, 
1763, 


1  of  the  city  and  suburb*  will  be  found,  under  a^ 
'  1  tbe  body  of  this  work. 

;    I,B00    1780, ^?i 

2,000    1786, 


7,644 
14,678 
11,948 
12,766 
13,832 
17,043 
18,366 
2S,H6 
28,300 


1791, 


r7.» 
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1712,    .       . 

.        .       £7,840 

1861,     . 

.        .     ■     £1,625,148 

1803,     .        . 

1865,     . 

laOfi,     . 

.      152,738 

1871,    . 

.  2,065,388 

.      240,000 

1819,     . 

.        .      270,M6 

1880,     . 

.        .         .  3,«ft517 

18i56.     . 

.         .  1.362,168 

KEVENUE  OF  CITY  IMPROVEMEMT  TRUST. 

The  Act  WH  obtained  id  1866,  muA  a  tax  of  Gd.  per  £  wu  iGvisd  for  tl 
finuicul  jBkr  endia^'  in  1867;  &Dm  tben  until  1872,  the  rate  wbb  4d. 
until  I87iitwas3d.  i}er£;  »tul  Hiocie  1874  it  hu  been  2d.  per£. 


1867,     . 

.        .    £.17,891 

1874, 

1868,      .         . 

.        .      27,039 

1875, 

1869,      .         . 

31,390 

1872,      , 

.      24,199 

1879, 

1873,      . 

.         .      25,382 

1»»0, 

HEVENCE  OF  THE  CLYDE  TRUST. 

Th«  fir«t  Rgare,  Uu>Dgh  BmBll,  ia  abown  to  be  still  niialler  by  tbe  &ct  tiial  it 
repmenti  tlie  ratnrna  for  the  eighteen  years  from  1752  to  1770.  The  rajiid 
incraue  nnce  then  indicate!  tbe  extnuirdinary  progreuion  of  UJasgow  as  •  ahippiag 
pent,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  euterpnee  and  forethought  of  the  Clyde  TnuteBS 


1770,     .       . 

.       £U7    0  10    ISW,      . 

.  £40.336  14    0 

.      1.515    8    4    18.10,      . 

.    64,243  14  11 

.       2.239    0    4    1360.      . 

.     97.983  16     I 

.  164.093    S  10 

1810,'    .        . 

6.677    7    6    1873.      - 

.   196.326  IS  10 

1820.     .         . 

U,328  18  10    1880,      . 

1830,     .       . 

.     ■J0,296  18    6  . 

SHIPPIXC  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  following  i*  a  liat  of  the  toniui^e  of  shipping  owned  in, 
at,  Glaigow  at  TBriooa  perioda  from  1597  until  ISSO. 


ona  296  |  1820.  ....         tons  6,131 

957    1825. 31.089 

1,182    18:10. 39,432 

2,620 1 1835. 59,151 
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1S40.   ....   tons  87,707  t  1865, 

1S4« J»4,603  1871. 

la'.l 145,684  '  1875, 

M*^. 218,684  11880, 


r^HrPBUILDI^'0  OS  THE  CLYDE. 

For  llie  aademoted  returns  the  anther  is  indebted  to  the  tsbiM  prepmi  ' 
l\t.  \V.  Went  Watson,  the  City  Chamberlain,  published  in  hia  annual Mi»i^ - 
reports.  A  similar  ocknowleilgiiient  applies  to  much  in  the  other  fUa''-  - 
tables  in  this  a])pendii.  By  wny  of  pre&ce  to  this  table,  it  will  be  wtU  W  ;i; 
that,  for  the  set'eu  years  closiiit!  wiUi  1352,  the  total  tonnage  laonchul  u.  u 
Clyde  waa  147.604  tons,  ^ving  an  arerage  of  fully  21,000  tons  a  year. 


18.">i), 
18liO, 


35,709  I  1870. 


47,8 


1871, 


CUSTOMS  KEVEKUE  AT  GLASGOW.  , 
The  followiiic  table  shows  the  Castoma  Ihitiea  collected  at  <^;lasgo«  ii 


s  from  1801  to  1861,  and  for  every  year  ftom  1863. 

ISOI.     .        .        .             £427  17    7J 

1860,     .                 .    £1.185,753 

J811. 

3.124    2    4i 

1870. 

963,63* 

IS-Ji. 

16,147  17     7 
68,741     5    9 

1871. 
1872. 

7Sli,SJ3 
1,083,181 

lS4l! 

526,100    0  11 

1873, 

1.056,301 

18SI, 

675,044  16  10 

1874, 

972;  Tse 

J86I. 

924.445  10    0 

1875. 

960,854 

1883, 

983,990  to    3 

1876. 

1,022.825 

ISM, 

967.263  16  11 

1877, 

l.OlftlK 

1865. 

788,956  17    9 

1878. 

945,860 

1866. 

933,057    9    5 

1879, 

954,630 

1867. 

1,202.097    4    9 

1880. 

969,339 

1968. 

1,352,246  12    5 
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Acta  of  ParlUment,  concerning  the  city  j 
niarketa.  Ml ;  church  landa,  ItiO ;  i 
conlirmiiij;  the  privileges  of  the  city,~| 
J93;  continuing  the  chsrter  of  royalty,  I 
197  ;  confinniug  the  obarter  grantiQ;; 
free  election  of  ma^strates,  272  ; 
various, .  347  ;  regalating  tba  ose  of  | 
chimneys  and  Hleam  engines,  397  ;  i 
city  improvcmeat,  462 1  trunwaya,  , 
472. 
Albert  Briilge  erected,  471.  , 

Alclwyd,  ri(f«  Dnmharton. 
Alison,  Sir  Archibalil,  481. 
Allan.  David,  tho  ■■  Scottish  HosartL."  , 
studies  in  Glugow,  :Vi\.  ' 

' '  Allan  "  Line  started,  4.i9. 
American    War   of   IndejiendeDce,   its 

effects  npon  (Jlaagow,  ,35!). 
Anrnsements,  aarly,  62. 
Anatomical  experiment,  curious,  403. 
"  Anchor  "  Line  started,  4fJ'J. 
Ancient  names  of  Glasgow,  10. 
Anderson,  George,  first  (llaigow  printer, 

211  :  succeeded  by  his  son,  237. 
Anderson.  Professor  John,  life  of,  3o7; 
founds  .-Anderson's College,  ibid.:  char- 
ter cranted  the  college,  379. 
Anderson,  Hev.  Dr.  \Vm.,  479. 
Aodersloo.    village   of,    2!)9;   made  a 
bnrgb  oif  barony,  413)   annexed  to 
(ilasgow,  435. 
Annan,  Rev.  William,  discomfited  by 

women  of  Claa^w,  202. 
A|)othecary  appoinled  for  the  city,  23o. 
Archlrishopne,     Roman    Catholic,    re- 

eEtihhihed,  492. 
Armorial   bearings    of   Glasgow,   their 
probable  origin,   19 ;  linal  lettlemeot 
of  form,  46.'). 
Ami  Well,  363. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  plunders  the  city,  77. 
Atacmbly,  General,  the  first  in  Glasgow, 

173. 
Awemhly,  General,  of  1038,  preparations 
for,  !!03 ;  meeting  of  Aiaembly,  204  ; 
ths  scene  in  the  Cathedral,  206 ;  ab- 
jaration  of  rpiscojiacy,  207  ;  biahoiia 
eicomnnnicated,  ibid.  ;  action  of  the 
(Tli^pnr  tepreaentative,  209 ;  behar- 
iour  of  the  town's  people,  210. 


Assembly,  General,  Free  Church,  433  ; 

of  1878,  492, 
Assembly  Booms  erected,  380: 
Ayrahire  Kailway  conitmcted,  431. 

Bailie,  TAe,  first  publication  of, 
475. 

BailUe's  Institution,  477. 

Baillie,  Principal,  his  account  of  soena 
on  the  streets,  202  ;  of  the  Assembly 
of  1638,  210 ;  of  a  mnnicipal  sq^uab- 
bte,  228 ;  his  opinions  of  Principals 
Strang  and  Giirespie,  245 ;  notes  on 
the  building  of  the  college,  ibid.  ;  bis 
life,  249. 

Bsird,  Jamea,  of  Combnsdoon,  4S6  -,  his 
brothers,  ibid. 

Baird,  John,  the  reformer,  arrested, 
409;  and  executed,  410;  fanned  in 
Sightbill,  436. 

Bahers,  the  Glasgow,  supply  Moray's 
army  with  bread,  87 ;  reoeive  per- 
mission  to  build  mills,  88 ;  incorpora- 
tion o^  152 ;  in  diarepnte,  236 ;  bread 
assize  discontinued,  385. 

Balloon  ascents,  370.  _ 

Ballot  Act,  first  election  nnder,  474. 

Banking,  early,  309  ;  first  banking  com- 
pany, 330 1  Glasgow  Arms  Bank,  331 ; 
Thistle  Bank,  333;  Glasgow  Banking 
Company,  303 ;  early  joint'ttocc 
banking,  429  ;  failure  of  the  Western 
Bank,  445  ;  faitura  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  403. 

Baptist  congregation,  first,  346. 

Barbers,  incorporation  of,   152 ;   incor- 
porated with  &enlty  of  physiciana 
and  anrveona,  236. 
I  Barclay,  ftincipal,  480. 

Barony,  Glasgow  a  bnrgh  of,  33 ;  deHni- 
tiouofstateof,  189. 

Barony  parish  erected,  143  ;  first  minis- 
ter of,  Aid.  ;  Zacbary  Boyd  appmnted 
to,  ISO  1  church  built,  381. 

Barracks,  Gailowgate,  erected,  378; 
cavalry,  in  EgUnfam  Street,  411  ;  at 
MaryhiU,  514. 
Baaar  erected,  402. 


Beaton,  Archbishop,  68. 
I  Beaton,  Archbishop,  7!*;  his  flight  fi 
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Glugaw,  81  ;  Uket  the  citj  archive!  ' 
with  him,  82.  _  \ 

'Bt'^'^axt,  their  treatment  in  the  olden  | 
time,  238.  i 

Beik,  AathoDf,  tumrpe  the  ilioceae  of 
Glauow,  41. 

Bell,  Henry,  account  of,  3r>j ;  steam  . 
navigation,  396. 

BeU,  Henry  Glauford,  481. 

B«ll,  John,  the  Asiatic  traveller,  344. 

Bell  o'  the  Brae,  battle  of  the.  41.  ' 

Bell's  Wynd  Society,  tint  friendly 
aociety,  328. 

KBhop*--John  Achaiai,  28 ;  Herbert, 
31 ;  Ingram,  32 ;  Jbceline,  ibid.;  Ho^h 
de  Roxbargh,  37 ;  William  Malvoiom, 
ibid.  ;  Floreotiua,  ibid.  ;  W>Jt«r,  38  ; 
William  de  Bondinaton,  ibid.  ;  John 
de  Cheyam,  39;  William  Wiahart, 
ibid.:  RobertWiahartiUui.;  Stephen 
de  Dundimore,  44 ;  John  Wishart, 
Aiff. ;  John  lindiay,  ibid.  ;  William 
Baa,  ibid. !  Walter  Wardlaw,  45 ; 
Matthew  GlBudinning,  ibiJ. ;  William 
lAuder.  4f! ;  John  Cameron,  ifrii/,  ; 
William  Tumboll,  47 ;  Andrew  Mnir- 
head,  G3 ;  John  l^ina,  64  ;  Robert 
Blackadder  (lint  Archbishop),  Aid.  ; 
Jamea  Beatoit,  (iS  ;  Gavin  Dnnbar, 
73  1  James  Beatou,  79 ;  John  Porter- 
field,  99  ;  James  Boyd,  ibid.  ;  Robert 
Mont^mery,  12!) ;  William  Erakine, 
132;  John  Spottiswoode,  159;  James 
Law,  178;  Patrick  Lindsay,  209; 
Andrew  Fairfoul,  25(i ;  Alexander 
Bomet,  2.'i7  ;  Knbert  Uigbton,  258 ; 
Arthnr  lioas,  265  -,  Alexander  Caim- 
crosB,  269  ;  John  Patenoii,  ihid.  ;  lt«t 
of,  r,17. 

Blatjudder,  Archbiahop,  G4. 

BUckfriara  Monastfiy,  founded,  38  ;  de- 
■criptiou  ot^  59 ;  ancient  document 
relating  to,  62 ;  donations  to,  6M ;  tbe 
chnrch  repaired,  103;  the  church 
rteeple  naed  aa  a  prison,  149. 

BleachGeld,  flnt,  309. 

Blind  Asylum  founded,  414. 

Bondington,  Biifaop,  38. 

Bonnymnir,  battle  of,  409. 

BoUnic  Gardeua,  390^ 

Boyd,  ArchbiBhup,  99 ;  in  conflict  with 
the  General  Asaembly,  127;  liiedeatb, 
129. 

Boyd,  Principal,  178. 

Bt^d,  Zachary,  miniiter  of  Barony 
panah,  180 ;  entertained  by  Crom- 
well, 22G ;  hia  life,  250 ;  bequest  to 
the  onivenity,  251  ;  hie  version  of  the 
Pulms,  252. 

Breaoh  of  promise  cases,  early,  147. 

Bread  aaaiie,  385. 

Bridewell  erect«d  in  Duke  Street,  381 ; 
extended,  413. 


ridge,  the  tint,  44  ;  cnstoina  td,  900: 
carta  to  be  "  harled "   over  it,  239 ; 
falla  during  Fair  holidays,  261  ;  lira 
I      Broonielaw  bridge,  345 ;  its  t^feniiu 
347 ;  Butherglen  hridge^   360 ;   Gtii- 
DOW  bridfp  widened,  3S3  ;  Hatcliearai'i 
bridge  coaunenced,  377  ;   mnd  awep 
I      away,   379;    Broomielaw   bri^^  n- 
I      bnilt,  426 ;  removal  of  old   ^unjr 
I      bridge,  437 ;  Portland  Street  miB]«n- 
aion  bridge.   Slid. ;   Victoru   bridiy. 
441 ;  Han-ey'eBn*pen&onbrtd».44(- 
Albert  bridge  471 ;  Caledonian  Rail- 
way  bri^,    501 ;    Union     BaOway 

Bridgegate.  origin  of,  37  ;  IniiMiiu  cf 
begnn,45.  * 

Bridgeton,origiaof  nan>ea(3liO;  towi^ 
ship  annexed  to  the  city,  43G. 

Bright,  John,  in  Glasgow,  46S. 

British  Association,  first  Olsigoir  meet- 
ing, 431 ;  aecond,  444 ;  thii3,  4SSl 

Broomietaw,  small  craft  hronglit  to  79^ 
its  conditicu  in  1597,  143 ;  ■ '  tae 
litle  key"  bwlt  at,  258;  abippinc 
dues  at,  278;  river  deepened  at.  3ljT 
improvement  o^  332;  brat  bndn  at. 
345;  improvement*  on  harboor  at. 
346;  further  improvements,  360  ;  har- 
bour deepened,  366;  bridge  raboilL 
iHa—fMt  Clyde  Navigation  Trust. 

Brougham,  Henry,  lord  rector  of  aairer- 
■ity,  413. 

Brown's  "  History  of  GlMgow,"  379. 

Bruce,  James,  biuop-elect,  47. 

Bnishea,  manufacture  of^   oommaiued. 

Buchanan,  John,  the  antiquary,  4SS. 
Buchanan,  Bev.  Dr.,  48a 
Buchanan  Society  institnted,  299. 
Bncbonan  Street  opened  up,  371  •  atatioii 

erected,  440. 
Bucbanitas,  peculiar  notiou  of  the,  370. 
Burgesses,  position  of,  97 ;  enactoMuta 

regarding,  120. 
Burke,  Edmund,  lord  rector  of  onirer- 

sity,  368. 
Burnet,   Archbiahop,   257 ;    his   action 

agaibst  the  Covenantan,  258 ;  depcMed. 

i}M.  ;  restored,  260  ;  ranewa  the  per- 

■ecutiona,    ibidi. ;    tranalated   to    St. 

Andrews,  265. 
Bums  monument,  490. 
Butta,  battle  of  the,  76. 

Caledonian  Bailway,  440;  Central  Sta- 
tion, 501. 

Calton,  village  <a,  280:  a  bu^h  nf 
barony,  4(B:  annexed  to  01m«w 
436.  ^ 

Cambric,  manu&ctnre  b^nn,  316  ;  Grst 
made  trwa  French  yam,  330. 

Cameron,  Bidiop,  40. 
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Campbell,  Sir  Jtmm,  4S5. 

Campbell  of  Shaw&eld,  votes  in  laTonr 

of  malt  tax,  300 ;  hia  hoiua  dartroyed 

by    riotcra.   Hid, ;    compenaated  by 

ParliBment,  302. 

Campbell,  Tbouiiu,  a  native  of  Olaggow, 

419. 
Canal.  Forth  and  ayde.  344;  Mnnklind, 

347  1  Pauley  and  Johnstone,  389. 
CandlerUKB  formed,  299. 
Carfrill,  Donald,  tuMa  a  conTcnticle  in 

Glaagow,  260 ;  hia  life,  -266. 
Carlyle.  Dr.  Alex.,  hit  noteii  on  Glas- 

goir,  316. 
CarmichaeJ,  George,  bisliop- elect,  S4. 
Cnmw^th,  SL  Mnngo  at,  10. 
Caroline,  Qneen,  GUtgow  and,  410. 
Carpets  fint  iDade,  333. 
Carri^te,  first  private,  330. 
Corricli,  John  Donald,  a  native  of  Olat- 

gow,  418. 
CaiTon    Compuiy,  fbnn   Dnka   Street, 

334. 
Carters  pat  under  ret^lation.  335. 
Castle,  the  bishop's,  held  by  the  English, 
42;  tower  added  to,  46:  description 
of;  66;  wall  built  nrand.  68;  stormed 
by  Mure  of  Caldwell,  71;  its  contents, 
72;  ^tehooae  built,  75 1  besi^ed  by 
tlM  Eamiltoos,  99;  repaired  by  Arch- 
biahap  Spottiswoode,  169 ;  a  gnnpow- 
der  plot.  225;  in  mins,  363;  removed, 
374. 
Cathedral,  early,  18;  rebuilt,  30;  addi- 
tion to,  31 ;  yearly  visitatioDeigoined, 
ibid.  ;  bnraed  and  rebuilt,  33  ;   sob. 
scriptioDB  for  its   improvement,  38 ; 
ritual  of  Salisbury  introduced  into, 
,  39  ;  steeple  burned,  45  ;  stone  ■^<^^*= 

erected,  46 ;  veatry  founded,  Vad.  ; 
number  of  prebendaries,  WuL  ;  Bishop 
Ctmeroo's  muuiticeiiae  in,  46 ;  vicars 
of  tb«  choir,  & ;  enlamed,  65 ;  altar 
of  St.  Mnngo,  66;  diatnrbanca  at 
door  ot  76 ;  ChaUlheranlt  deatroys 
the  altan  in,  81 ;  relica  taken  away 
by  Archbishop  Beaton,  tbiii. ;  Moray 
in,  after  battle  of  I^ngaide. 


pariah,  40G;  hia  cotmection  with  Giia- 
gow,  463. 
Chancellors,  of  university,  list  o^  626. 
Charitable  inatitntiona.  611. 
Charles  I.,  gift  to  aniTBisity,  188 ;  hia 
surrender,  223 ;  Glasgow  refuaea  to 
help  hia  release,  224. 
Ciurlea  II.,  rejoicing  in  Olaai^ow  at  his 
restoration,  254;  thanksglviDg  day, 
255;  Town  Council  takea  oath  of 
allegiance,  25o. 
Charles,  Prince,  the  expedition  o^  174S, 
31 9 ;  G  tasgow  muinratea  scared,  320 ; 
fines  Glasgow,  321 ;  visits  the  dty 
with  hia  army,  321 ;  clothea  his  men 
at  tha  expense  of  the  citivna,  322 ; 
holds  a  rsview  on  the  Oreen,  3SS; 
Dongal  Qiaham  describes  hia  move- 
meate,  324 ;  GlaKow  volnnteers  fixht 
atrainst.  325 ;  dieted  at  Cnllo&D, 
32G ;  rejoicings  in  Glasgow,  ibid.  ;  the 
city  compensated  for  loss  throngh  his 
visit,  327. 
Charter,  concerning  church  lands,  28 ; 
astopaymentof  tithes,  31;  ofbsrony, 
33;  uto  markets,  lAid,'  as  to  rebuilding 
of  Cathedral.  34 ;  inatitnting  Ulawow 
fair,  35  ;  Id  lavoar  of  muvenity;,  60  ; 
of  regality,  54 ;  Nova  Enetio  to 
imivenitT,  122  ;  to  &culty  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  143 ;  relatine  to 
church  lands,  160;  of  royalty,  fOO ; 
na    to  free  election    of   magirtratea, 

Cbariuni  in  Glasgow,  432. 
ChatellieraDlt,    Duke    of,    engages   to 

defiDd  the  archbishopric.  79;  violates 

bis  bond,  80;  destroy*  tlie  Cathedral 

altan,  81. 
Chevam,  Bishop,  39. 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  ravages  of,  443;  im- 

mmiity  of  Glasgow  from,  466. 
CUattt,   OUugom,  begun,  450;  altered, 

461. 
Cititen,   EvrTuiig,   first    evening  p^Mr, 


puled  builder  at,  92;  description  of.  ,  City  Guard,   corporal  at,  killed,   274; 

93;  a  monument  of  idolatry,  99;  re-         '  *" "~   "" —    --~  ' 

paired,  105;  saved  by  the  trades,  123 

tumult  in,  130 ;  a«wn  repaired,  140 

General  Assnnbly  held  in,  204;  Crom. 

veil  wonhipa  in,  226;  roof  repaired, 

230;  reatored,  444;  stained  glass  in 

windows.   446  ;  window*  completed,  ,  . .    .   , 

461  ;  organ  erected  In,  504.  493  ;    the 

Csthurea,  rule  Glaqfow. 
Cattle  market,  315;  erected  in  Graham 

Square,  404. 
CstUe    SlaDghtaring    CoupaDj,    31ft; 

price  of  meat,  ibi£ 
Chalman,  Dr.,  minittcr  of  St.  John's 


pointment  of  Uquidators,  486;  tSd 
fund,  ibid.;  caUatand bUnrea,  Hid.; 
indictnMot  against  direetori,  401; 
trial  of  dinctor*  499;  their  OMiTietiui, 
ibid.  ;  eflect  of  the  biliii«,  BOO;  tte 
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t  fbrmed,  346; 


>y,  460,  60 

iWtleoftbeGmllow- 
2M ;  pfopoMt  to  bom  OUif^w, 


doth  „     . 

Clvvd,  in  WalM,  2fi. 

Clfoe,  ori^  of  name,  6 ;  tMxlj  condition 
of^  60  {  improvtment*  oa,  79;  jnria- 
diotion  OTW,  117;  act  pmerruig  ita 
anMnitiM,  ITl ;  trade  on,  &id.; 
decptBed,  175  ;  coodition  of  in  1730, 
30D;Mlinonsliootaon,Uui;  act  relat- 
ing to,  332 ;  improvementa  on,  346 ; 

Clyde, 

Clyde  Navigati 
early  revenue,  347 ;  ra 
34S;  revenue  in  1780, 
379 ;  tUtiatici  in  1801,  365 ;  prapoMd 
imprOTenienU,  395;  «t«tistica,  ibid.; 
revenne  in  1821,  411  ;  extend  tlie 
Broomielaw,  Aid.  \  eitenaioa  of  mem- 
bership, 413;  levenne  in  lS3ft  414; 
■Utiatiofor  1831,  422;  improve  the 
harbour,  427  ;  farther  improvements, 
430;  itatiatici  for  1841.  4:jl ;  atatisticB 
for  1851, 441  jBtatdatici  for  1861,  457; 
con«tnict  KiiigBton  I>oclc,  46G ;  pro- 
pose to  conrtmct  dock  at  Stobcroas, 
472  j  statistice  in  1871, 474 :  constract 
graving  .dock  at  Oorui,  48iB ;  and 
Qneen't  Dock,  504 ;  statistici  in  1880, 
008 ;  reveove,  631. 

Clydetdale  Bank  founded,  429. 

CMchei,  first,  to  Edinbnrgh,  262;  the 
Edi&bnKb  nuit,  333 ;  nrst  London 
mail,  373;  nnmber  of  in  1819,  406. 

Co«],  early  coal-owner,  134 ;  mining  in 
OorbaU,  234 ;  conanmpt  of  in  1778. 
364  ;  niider  the  Green,  413  ;  quantity 
from  Oovan  colliery,  U)id.  ;  export  of 
in  1871.  474;  in  1880.  505. 

Cochran  Street  opened,  371. 

"Comet,"  the,  396. 

Commeroe,  described  by  Tucker,  240 ; 
described  by  Franck,  243 ;  in  1692, 
275 ;  in  17 18, 296 ;  described  by  Defoe. 
304 ;  notes  on,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Carlyle, 
316;  described  by  Gibson,  349;  in 
1771,  352;  farther  descripti 
Gibwm,  361;  in  If'  — '  ' 
474  ;  in  1880,  508. 

Comnetce,  Chamber  of,  368. 

Commercial  depreseioa,  600. 

Commercial  institutiona,  Sit. 

Convention  of  Burgha,  inveatigati 
•ffair*  of  Glaagow,  275. 

Coopen,  incorporation  of,  \5i. 


1,458;  io  1871,  ' 


I  Copper  manufacture  began,  328l 
<  Cordinen,  ineorporatioii  of,  152. 
I  Com  Exchvise  established,  432. 
I  County  BniliHDgs,  434. 
I  Coarcail,  OlaagoK,  fint  nempaper.  !K  : 
'      cnrioaitiei  (tf  the  aecond,  338. 
I  Covenanters,   Gtassow    and   the,  919 ; 
tined  for  nonconA>rmity,  256  ;   Prii-v 
Conncil  in  Glasgow,  in  refereace  tn. 
ibid. ;  acts  of  penecation  agaioat,  257  : 
Arohbishop  Burnet   peraecate*    the, 
260 ;  Highland  Host  sent  to  Glaeeow. 
261 ;  the  majJiiitratM  si^  the  bfntc. 
ibid.:   released  from  prucm   thriHich 
fire.  262 ;  read  declaration  at  Rother- 
den,  263;    fight   the  battle  of  the 
Uallowgate,    264 ;    represaion,    2K3  ; 
Glasgow  fined  for  ■ympathy  with  the. 
ibid.;  martyrdom,  267^;  the  tolbootfa 
overcrowded  with  the,  288;   end   <-f 
the  pereecutions  of,  569. 

Cowoaddens,  old  name,  T-1 ;  CVomwpIl 
passes  through,  225 ;  abaorbed  in  the 
city,  422. 

Cowkirs,  locomotive  worics  at,  432. 

Crafts,  vkfe  Trades. 

Cromwell  marches  on  Glasgow,  S23 ; 
resides  in  ^ialtmarket,  ^id.;  ptajs 
with  Patrick  Gilleepie.  ibid.;  and 
Zachary  Boyd  226;  attends  Cathe- 
dral, ibid.;  vieita  onivenity,  ibid. .-  his 
reception  in  the  city,  ibid.:  some  nf 
his  sotdicra  settle  in  Glasgow,  '227  ; 
his  second  visit  and  reoeption,  ihid. ,' 
discaBaea  with  the  Presbyterian  miii'- 
isteis,  228 ;  quells  a  manicipal 
squabble,  ibid. 

Croat,  at  junction  of  Diygite  and  H  i^h 
Street,  44  ;  Uan  held  at,  57  ;  the  Dew, 
69 ;  removal  of,  239. 

Croes,  B.  A.,  in  Glaigow,  489. 

Cmeihill,  borgh  of,  4^7 ;  seeks  to  annex 
"  No-man's-Laud,"  ibid. ;  opposed  by 
the  city,  ibid;  defeats  the  corporatioii 
488  ;  ia  defeated,  Olid. 

Croiamyloof,  tradition  of,  87. 

CiyEtal,  manofitcture  of^  begun,  363. 

Cudbear,  mannfactura  of^  begun.  363. 

Culdeea,  in  Scotland,  3 ;  Ht.  Mnnj^o  a 
Culdoe,  U  ;  opposed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  22  ;  tinally  overcome,  26. 

Cullen,  Professor,  343. 

Couniugham.  in  Ayrehire,  early  port  of 
Glasgow,  258. 

CunningbMn,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  description 
of  OeoetBl  Assembly  of  163S,  204. 
utom    House,    the   tint.    143 ;     the- 
preseut,  431 ; 


DaUi/  Exh&ilor,  The,  450. 

Dale,  David,  bailda  New  Lanark  MiIIbl 

370 ;  hia  life,  453. 
Dalgliah,  Robert,  of  Kilmardinny,  483. 
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>&ini>ii,  trib«of  tlM,2i  in  the  kingdom  '     (UuniBteafaQrteaiinembenof  preaby- 

ot  Str*tholyde,  5.  t«ry,  237. 

D&ncing  muter  liceoud,  278.  Dry^te,   prabaadariea'  hansea  in,   57 ; 

L>*ri«n  •chema,  Glugow  uid  the,  277  ;        nunt-hoaae  in,  ibid.  ;  e*rly  bridewell 
Town   Council  iovetrti  in,   iAid.;  iti  i      in,  381. 

failure  BliditBeffect80Dthecity,27S.  I  Duke   tjtnet  opened,    334;   bridewell 
Damley,     Lord,    hie    conoectiun    with        erected  id,  HHl. 

GUagow,  82;  lies  lick  in  the  city,  S3;  ,  Dumbuton,  called  Alclvyd,  5 ;  Mcked 
bis  cottage,  ibid.;  visited  by  Qneen  I  and  bnnied,  23;  opprewea  GUagow, 
Mary,  ibid.  I      .38 ;  caatle  captared,   100 ;  obtains  a 

DOiVid,  Frince  of  Cumbria,  27;  bia  in-  I      liberty  injnnoDi   to   (ilaagow,    174; 
i^uiaitiun  concerning  the  land*  of  the  I      appoints  collector*  of  Clyde  dues,  238; 
chnrcb  of  GlMgow,  28 ;  appoint!  the        at  the  Unioo.  282. 
first    bishop,   ^9;    becomee    king  of ,  Dunbar,    Archbishop,    73;    objects   to 
Scotland,  30 ;  present  at  consecraiion        Bible  in  vulgar  tougoe,  74. 
of  Cathedral,  ibid,;  his  gifts  to  the    Dnndimore,  Bishop,  44. 
church,  ibid,  Dnnlop  iStreet  opened,  331 ;  theatre  in. 

Deacon- Convener,  the  first,  158 ;  to  wear  |      375 ;  catsatropha  ia  theatre,  440. 
a  chain  of  office,  334 ;  list  of  conrecers,    Durham,  Earl,  in  Glasgow,  427. 
524.  Durham,  James,  preachea  before  Crom- 

Dean  of  Guild,  court   instituted,   Iai  :        well,  S27 :  bis  life,  2o0. 
the  lint  deaii,  lo8;  to  wear  a  chaiu    Dyeing,  early,  Gl. 
of  office,  334  ;  liat  of  deans,  622.  Dyers,  incorporation  of,  lo2. 

I>sanB  of  Faculties,  list  of,  52a 

Defoe,  Daniel,  hi*  description  of  Claa-    Msdie,  Kev.  Dr,  John,  479. 
Kow.  304.  Fjlwanl  1.  in  Glasgow,  41. 

"  Deid  Bell "  recovered,  133  ;  the  bell-     ICdinburgh  &  Glasgow  Uailway  opencl, 
man's  dutiea,  14T.  432;    Queen    Street    Station,    432; 

Delf-ware,  naonfscture  of,  iutroiluced.        Sunday  trains,   ibid. ;   amalgamBtion 

326.  with   North  llritish  Company,  4(>1 

Denholm's  "History  of  Glasgow,"  2f>'2,  agreemeut  as  to  Stobcross  dock,  472. 
Dennistonn,  Alexander,  of  Golfbill,  485.  i  Edinbnrgb,  Duke  of,  in  Glasgow,  4G5  , 
Deachu,  vide  Glasgow.  unveils  atatne  of  Prince  Consort,  ibii/. 

DescnptioDofGIaajtow.byFopeXichoIai    Kducation,  CKpeuse  of  early,  361. 
v.,   48;   at   the   foundatioa  of  tbc  '  Educational  iDstitutions. 'ilO. 
□oiversity,  56 ;  by  an  Eaglish  officer,  ,  E^linton  Utreet   formed,  377 ;   cavalry 
22G ;  by  Tucker,  240 ;  from  the  Ptr/trl  i      bsrracka  in,  4 1 1 . 
Pojilirian,  241  ;  by  Franck,  ibid.;  by  {  FUder,  John,  engineer  and  ahipbuilder, 
Kay,253:inl7I5.2g3;byDefoe,3aii  |      484. 

fn>mM'Ure,313;fromDr.  Alexander  I  Election,  early  municipal,  107;  Parlia- 
CBrlyle's^ufofrionrariAy,3IG;tnl746,  mentary,  in  the  olden  time,  420;  th« 
327;  from  Denholin,  38l> ;  at  the,  first  under  gi-eat  Kefonn  Act,  424; 
present  time,  50(i.  i      under  the  Act   of  lSt>8,   469 ;    first 

Dickson,   David,    his   Covenanting'  en-  i      university,  470 ;  in  lt>t>0,  502. 

thosiaam,  223  i  his  life,  248.  ,  Klectric  Ught,  565. 

Directory,  the  first,  368 ;  tho  second,  Elphinatone,  Sir  George,  provost  of 
373;  of  1807,  392.  Glasgow,  IGl;  dispuues  snperiority  of 

Ihsraali,  Benjamin,  loni  rector  of  uni-        Gorbals  to  Glasgow,  230. 
Tsrtity,  475;  made  a  burgess  of  Glaa-  |  EIlphinBhme,  Williaio,  beginner  of  Glas- 
Row,  476.  '     gow  trade.  6t. 

DiBni[tioti,  Glasgow  and  the,  432 ;  Free  .  Engliali  trodesmanahip  in  the  city,  227. 
Assembly  meets  in  (ilasguw  alter  the.  Episcopacy,  riots  against,  202;  Glas- 
433.  gow  oiipoaed   to.    203;    abjured    by 

Distilleiy,  the  Snt,  built  in  Caltou,  371.  '      Aaaembly  of  1638, 207. 
Divorce,  early  law  oC  136.  Ertkine,  Archbishop,  peculiarity  of  ap- 

Uock.  KingstoD,   466;    proposed    con.        pointment  ot  132. 
•traction  of.  at  Stobcross,  472;  Guvan  !  Evangelical  Union,  formation  of.  433; 
giaving.  488 ;  the  Queen  s,  oM.  headi|uarter*  in  the  city,  434. 

Dovehill,  legend  of^  14.  I  Ewen  apUrien,  father  of  St.  Mnngo,  7. 

Crapecytnde,  b^nn,  330;  thefbuntlcni  i  Ewing,  James,  of  iitrathleven,  mem- 
of|  333.  bar  for   Glasgow  in    first    reformed 

Dreaaefearly iahabilanla,CI.  Parliament,   CM;   hi*  life,   455;  his 


•'  Dciinkan  MeetiDg  of  Cilasgow,"  256 ;        be<|Ucita  to  tbe  city,  4o6. 
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Hon,  of  ROTslists,  223;Ibrforgei7, 1 

__    ;  1m(  pnblie,«2. 
£ihiht(ioii,  Wiutn*!,    io    1S47.   490; 

indnitrul,  in  1865.  11?;  nival  and 

marine  enitinaeriag,  505. 
Rxi'losion,  ftt  Truleston,  474  ;  at  Hi);h 

Wantyre.  491. 
Gyre,  Archbishoi',  492. 

Factory,  first  wooUen,  a». 

Fair,  Glangnv,  inititntcd,  3i'>;  St. 
Manao'i,  57 :  M  "Ure'^miiitiike  concern- 
iti;;  (ilasgow  Fair,  64  ;  <li>turlonce<  nt 
the  Fair,  ISS :  precaatioiu  a^'unst  dia- 
tnrbances,  170. 

Kixirbaim,  Principal.  4S0, 

Faiiiiial,   Archbisliop,   256;   bis  action 


Fnllei'a  Gate,  dd  n 
60. 


Famine  threatened,  90;  in  170S,  291; 
in  17H2,  Hl)7 ;  nt  close  of  eighteenth 
century,  382,  3S.'), 
Fcnianism.  precautions  against,  470. 
Fever  epidemic,  4IJ-2. 
F inlay,  Kirkman,  416, 
FinniestoD,  vil1n::e  of,  formed,  34". 
Fire,   city  nearly  destroyed   by,    145 ; 

another  de.itructive.  231  ;  the  coubb- 

qacrt   distress,    2.12;     extent   of  the 

cunflngratioD,     ^Xi;     the     Tolbooth 

threatened  by,  2t)l;  in   Saltraarket, 

330  ;  in  Gorbals,  IhUi. 
Fire  brieade.  513. 
Fire  engine,  first,  2^0 ;  another  bonght, 

»Kt. 
Fishermen,  early,  37. 
Fleshera,  incorporation  of.  152. 
Flodtlcn,  battle  of,  Gluagov  citizetu  at 

the.  71, 
Flonl.  in  1712,  291;  in  17S2,  366;  in 

1793,  37S. 
Florentius.  Bishop,  37. 
Kiirbea  Mackenzie  Act  in  force.  443, 
ForKc[7,  lant  execution  for.  iVi. 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  be^nn.  344 ;  ite 

progress,  3.>1 ;  ftirther  progreaa,  360 ; 

comptetcd,  372;  PoTt^Dnuda*  fonnded, 

ihU. 
Foulifl,  the  broth^rt,  338;  their  Tork, 

339 ;  foDDd  academy  of  arts,  340, 
France,  trade  witli,  143;  eiports  to,458. 
Fraock'i  deacnptioD  of  Glasaow,  241. 
Frederick  Street  formed,  371. 
Free  Charch,   formation   of,   432;   the 

fcoling  in  Glasgow,   iAirf. ;  holds  an 

assembly  in    Glasgow,   433;    colle^ 

erected,   439 ;  the  aecond  assemhly, 

492. 
French  prisoners  in  the  dty,  3S0. 
Friendly  Society,  the  first,  32S. 
Frost,   (treat,   and   Clyde   frozen  oti 

172;  the  Clyde  again  froxen,  370, 


Gallowf^te,    fannation    of^     3A ;    eaih 
condition  at,  69 ;  battle  at  Hie  BntB 
in,  76  ;  battle  of  the,  264  ;  hanacii 
erected  in,  378. 
GallowB,  the.  stden,  103. 
Gardeners,  incorporation  at,  S74. 
Gamkirk  Railway,  constractioii  oC  4!  j. 
Gaa.  introduction  o^  405  :  Queen  atred 

Theatre  tirst  lighted  with,  ibid. 
George  IV.  receiTai  a  Glaainiw  depnta- 

tion,  412. 
George  Square    formed,   367  ;     preaenl 

condition  of.  615. 
Gibson's   description    of   monn&ctitnj 
add  commerce  of  the  city,   317  ;  his 
•'  History  of  Glasgow,"  360. 
Gillespie.     Patrick,      entertained      hy 
Cromwell,  225  ;  Cromwell  -prajm  witii 
faim,  226  ;  first  minieter  of  the  Outer 
High   Kirk.   230 ;    prindpsl    of  nni- 
versity,  237 ;  makes  changes  asainrt 
town  coaneillon.  ibid. ;  haa  aoine  «( 
them  deposed,  238 ;  accnted  of  eitn- 
I      vajianl    maoaKement   of   university. 
■      215  ;  his  life,  247. 
I  Gilmorehil],   purchased  by  nniTerntr. 
I      4G0 ;  college  erected  on,  467  ;  tvpra- 
I      ing  of  college,  471. 

Gipsies  transTiorted  hyTown  Coiii>cO,29 1 . 

I  Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  K.  his  tin-. 

I       visit  to  (ilascow,  462 ;   elected    Ipcd 

I      rector,  491  ;  bis  second  visit,  CO), 

I  Glasgow  Arms  Bank.  -Ui. 

I  Gliui;ow,  early  inhabitants  of  the  di>- 

I      trict,    1;    St.    Mungo   fbnnda,     Itl- 

ancient   oames    o^    ibid. ;    armorial 

bearings  of,  19 ;  lands  of  the  chnich 

of,  28  ;  a  burgh  of  barony,  33  :  origin 

and  meaning  of  name  o^  35  ;  a  bnn;h 

of  regality.  TA  ;  relation  of  its  citiaena 

to  the  bishops,  56  :  in  the  fifteentli 

century,  ibid.;  condition  of  the  people, 

60 ;    after  the    Reformation,    89 ;   a 

royal  bHrah,  190  ;  first  "  portrait "  of. 

217;   danng  the   Protectorate.   239; 

"the   Nonsuch  of   Scotland,''    244: 

described  by  Ray,  253  ;  second  aty 

in  the  kinjniom.  277  ;  in  1701,  279; 

at   the   Union.   280;  in   1715,    293; 

described  by  Defoe,  304;  danribed 

fram    M'Ure,   313;    Dr.    Atexaiider 

Carlyle'a  notes  on,  316 ;  in  1771,  351; 

described    from    Denholm.    383 ;   in 

1815,  398 ;  in  1818-19,  404 ;  in  1830; 

414  ;  in  1841.  431  ;  in  1851,  441  ;  in 

1861,  457;   in   1371,  473;   aa  tt  i^ 

I      506. 

Glasgow,  earldom  o(  270. 

"  Glasgow  Magistrate,"  th^  3K;  the 

I      virtnes  of,  363. 
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GUwgow  sad  South- Wetteni  Koilwky, 

440 :  8t.  EDoch'a  stitioii  of,  503. 
Olau  bottlfl'work,  the  tint,  30S. 
Glaasfotd  Straet,  openiiiK  of,  377- 
Glendinniiig,  Biibop,  45. 
Ooldamith,  ui  earl;,  331. 
Gorbala,   leper  hospilsl  in,   45 ;   early 
conditioif  of,  60 ;  coal-mining  in,  131 ; 
Baperiority  over,  obtauwdby  thedty, 
23U;    let   of  the   coal-pit*   in,  235; 
annexed  to   Glatgow,   255;    et«eted 
into  a  separate  pariah,  347  ;  divided 
into  Hatcheaontovrn  and  Tradeiton, 
377. 
Gordon,  Alexandsr,  biahop-elect,  78. 
GoTan,  religionB  honse  at,  21 ;  chnrch 
ot,   SOi  »  prebend  of  Glaigow,  31  ; 
ancient  name,  73 ;  a  bni^h,  4S7. 
Govon  Iron  Works,  42S. 
GovauhiU,  buFfth  of,  438. 
Graham,  Dougal,  the  literary  bellman, 
337  ;  Jolin  Hvjhlaitdman'*   Remarhi 
on  Olatiioiv,  ibiit. 
Graham,  thomai,  4S3. 
Grabame,  James,  anthoc  of  The  Si^ibatA, 

420. 
Gray,  David,  author  of  The  Luggit.  452. 
Green,    Glaagoir,    60;    Moray'a   anny 
camped  on,   85;  cDoroachmenta  on, 
103  ;  settlement  of  encroacbmeot  dis- 
pute,   118;  veto  pnt  on  threatened 
encroachment,     145;     still    another 
encroaehmeDt,  317  ;  review  of  High- 
land army  on,  323  ;  serpentine  walks 
is,  333 ;  sawmill  on,  and  BDbaeqnent 
law    ^ea,    ibid.  ;    ndilitioD    to,    351 ; 
FroTOBt's  Haugli  arldcd  to,  375;  volun- 
teer review  on  the.  33S  ;  coal  under, 
412 ;  proposed  railway  across,  43li ; 
another  encroachment  resisted,  470  ; 
Prince  of  Wales  reviews  volanteets  on, 
490. 
Greenock,  rise  of,  283. 
Greenoctc  uid  Paisley  Railway,  43r. 
Greenwich  time  adopted  in  Glasgow, 

437. 
Greyfrian    Monastery    founded,     59 ; 


Hamver  Si 
Harbour,  v 
Hardie,   Al 

of;  409; 

Sighthill 
Harvey's  3 
Harvey,  Ti 

ca«e,412 
Bats,  first 
Havaunah  i 
Helensburg 
Jleratd,     2 

first  issui 
Herbert,  B 
Heretic*  in 

Knssel  ai 
Herring  tn 

sion  of  tr. 
High  Blant 
High  Street 

41  ;  coUe 

High  Kirk, 


261 ;  com 
the  "  Bot 

Highland  Sc 
tield  pren< 

Hillhead,  bi 

Holy  Trinit 

HospiUls— 
PolmadLe, 
the  Merc 
Hotclie»n 

Houses,  oil 
deals,  23 
in  1720.  -1 

Howieson, 
long,  dra: 
130. 

Hui^h  de  R( 


Saberdasher,  the  Srrt,  235. 

HaMts  and  manners  of  old  citizens,  60  ; 

Principal  Baillie's  opinion  of  the,  211 ; 

abmit  1720, 297;  Dr.  Alexander  Car. 

lyle's  note*  on,  316 ;  in  1746,  327. 
Hsmihoo,  ohnrch  ot,  30 ;  palace  SAoked, 


.   Wil 


Htmilton,  Marqoie  of,  in  Glasgow,  210. 
Hammermen,  incorporation  of;  151. 
Handkerchief,  manufacture  ol,  303. 
Hangman,  council  in  search  of  a,  170. 


tween  (ill 
"  Hnngric  1 
Hanter,   Di 

gifted  to, 
Huteheson'i 

Bcription 

founders 

pital,  389 

bMis,  511 

Hatcheson  i 

Hutcheaon  ! 

UntohesoDt 

first  brid 
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lni1e|>eiiiUDU|  the  tint  mecting-jilace  of 

the,  347.  I 

India,  lint  Bhiii  from  OUagow  to.  399.     ! 
ladnstna]  condition  of  the  city,  515. 
InlinnaTy,   Itnyol,   ftiundeJ,  374 ;   pre-  I 

■ent  coikdition,  S11.  ' 

iDflrtoftrjr,  Weatera,  472 ;  present  con-  I 

ditioD,  SIO. 
Ingnm,  Biabop,  32. 
Inmio  Street  upened,  36G. 
Inkle  manufactory  erected,  310. 
IniMi,  ProCeisor,  hia  remuka  on  Glag-  ; 

jjow,  192.  I 

luqaisition  concemiiii!  tbe  laiHUofthcl 

ctmrchof  Ulugow,  28.  | 

Iron,  tint  work,  :<!0  ;   early  traile  in,  . 

350;  Govan  works,  438i  shipoienta  in 

1861,  458  i  sbipmeota  in  1880,  505. 
Irving,  Uev.  Edvurd,  453. 

Jacobites.  <ila«i(0w  and  t^e  riung  of 
1715,  '292;  the  defence  of  tbs  city. 
ibid.  ;  Provoat  Aird  at  the  defence  of 
Stirling  Caatle,  ibhl. ;  preaontation  to 
tbe  defender  of  G]!agav,  293  ;  city  . 
conipeoMteil  by  Parliament.  297  ;  the 
riUDji;  of  1745.  319  ;  the  maKiatrates 
scared,  320  ;  Priuce  Charlie  leviea  a 
line  on  the  city.  321  ;  tbe  Prince  and 
hia  army  in  <iUs):'"i  ■''''''  •'  nnny 
<;lotbed  at  the  exitenae  iif  tbe  city. 
322;  review  on  tbe  Green.  323;: 
(Irsbam'a  descri]ition  of  the  Prince's 
movements.  321 :  Ulasf^w  volnoteen 
at  buttle  of  Falliirk,  325  ;  the  defeat 
at  Cullodcu.  snil  rejoicinjjB  in  (ilas- 

C,   32G  ;  the  city  indemnified  tor 
suBtsineit  throngh  visit  of  the 
HigbUnders,  327. 
Jail  and  court-houses  at  the  rireen.  397. 
Jailer,   Tolbooth,  duties  of  the,    18:i;, 
sated  for  hoviug  only ' '  thicfes  ; 


mpensatei 
idlounes' 


ajin 


Jamaica  Street  oj)ened  nji,  333. 

James  IV.,  visit  of.  U8. 

James  VI.  grants  cbarter  of  Nora 
Erectio  to  uuivenity,  122  ;  city  taxed 
for  marriage  exiienses  of.  141 ;  visit 
of.  145 ;  grants  the  city  the  privilege 
of electiDKitstniiRiBtrateB.  ICO;  witb- 
draws  the  iirivilege.  I(j8 ;  again  in 
Glasgow,  lii^i  writes  tbe  council 
abont  its  memberahii>,  ISO. 

Jeffrey,  Fmncis,  lora  rector  of  the 
nnivcnity,  411. 

Jesuit.  '      '"' 


Joceline.  Bishoii, 

John  AchsiuB,  lirst  bishop,  28. 

John  HighlamlmanU  lliMarki  oit  Gla'- 

goiB,  337. 
Journal,    Ulatgow,    started,    310 ;    its 


Kelan,  Abbey  of;  31. 

Kelvin,  mills  on  the,  86 ;  pnrchaae  of  tbe 
mills  by  the  Town  Conndl,  122. 

Kennedy,  John,  martyrdom  aC,  73. 

Kenttgem,  vide  St.  Mnngo. 

Kettle,  Bobert,  founder  of  the  Temper- 
ance League,  454. 

Kilaytb,  battle  of.  222  ;  ita  cOectB  oo 
QUagow,  ibid. 

Kingston  Dock,  opeaios  oC  466. 

Kinniog  Park,  bnrgh  of.  487. 

Kirk  Session,  recorda,  136;  re^alKtiom 
for  banquet*  and  marriagea,  136  ;  con- 
stitution of,  I4A  ;  enactments  by,  ibid,; 
''  steeplea  "  delinquents,  149. 


4U. 

Laing,  Bishop,  64. 

Lamps,  street,  tirst  used,  297 ;  ext«naioo 

of  their  use,  360. 
Laogaide,  battle  of^  S3. 
Langneth,   Qaeen,   tbe  legend  of    faer 

ring,  15  ;  her  son,  21. 
Lander,  Biahoii,  46. 
Laorieaton,  formation  of,  3S6. 
Law,  Archbiabop,  178 ;  hia  ^ifts  to  the 

city,  1S4. 
Leigbton,  Archbishop,  25S ;  hia  indol- 

cence  to  the  Covenanters,  2i>9. 
Lcith,    John,    founder   of    the    Blind 

Asylum.  414. 
Leunoi,  Duke  of,  in  Glasgow.  145. 
Leiizie,  breach  of  promise  and  witchcraft 

cases  at,  148. 
Leper  IIoB]>ital  at  Gorbals,  45 ;  regn- 

iBtions  for  lepers,  171. 
Leslie,     General,    in      Ulaa(>DW,      223  ; 

enecutes     royalist    priaonerv,     ibid.; 

borrows  money  from  the  city,  Und, 
Libraries,   free,  476  ;  attempt  to  adopt 

the  Act,  48S- 
limnierfi^d  Lane,  prebendaries'  boasea 

in,  57  ;  Damley'a  cottage,  83. 
Lindsay,  Bisbop,  44. 
Lindsay.  Archbishop,  209. 
"  I  jvodia,"  launch  of  tbe,  502. 
Liverpool,  steam  communication  with, 

442. 
Living,  early,  described  by  Gibson,  361. 
Locb  Katrine  water  supply  suggested, 

443 ;  adoption  of  scbene,  444 ;  tDWi- 

gnrated  by  Queen  Victoria,  446. 
Loukhart,   John    Oibson,   a   native    of 

Glasgow,  419. 
London,    steam   communication   with, 

441. 

MikcdoDAld,  Hogb,  tbe  "  Caleb"  of  Tht 

Citizen,  460. 
Mac&rlan,  Principal,  4S4. 
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Mj«kenae,    Peter,    erpoata    the    Spy  '  M 
■yitcm,  410;  pre|i>r«i  the  Glugow 
■iddreu  to  Queen  Caroline,  S>id, :  life  ' 
of,  482.  I 

M  'LMhlan.  Jewic,  trial  of.  46 1 .  ■  M 

Macleod,  Rev.  Dr.  Nonnui,  478. 
M'Ura'a   yifuj  u/  Hit  Citi/  of  Ola^ou:,     W 
312.  M 

Magiatrate*.  early,  39  ;  jnriadiction  of,     M 
9tt ;    free    election    of;    muited    the    H 
Town   Council.    160 ;   the    prirJleEc 
withdrawn,  l(>y ;  free  electiou  tiiially 
granted,  271. 
MaltmeD,  iDCorporation  of,  ]5S. 
Malvoiiin,  Bishop,  37. 
blanu&ctures  and  trade,  beginnings  of,  i 
Gl  1  io  1597,  143 ;  ai  shown  by  Letter    &! 
of  Guildry,  150;  at  beinnains  of  the  I 
eighteenth  century,  291;  development  I  \ 
o^  308;   introduction   of  new,  333:  ' 
Gibwn'a  deacription  of.  347;  the  firat 
pawer-loom,351;  in  1771,3^2;  further 
description   by   Gibson,   3G0;    (team 
applied  to  cotton -BjiinniiiE,   37o  ;  in 
1818-19,  404;  in  1851,  443;  in  ISGl, 
458  ;  in  IS71,  4T4  ;  in  ISttO,  508. 
Markets,  early,  1 13 ;  Parliament  and  the. 
141 1  dnties  levied  in,  200;  the  cattlu  i  Ii 
market,  315 ;  extension  of,  331 ;  the  ' 
green  market,  332  ;  cattle  market  iii    JS 
(iraham  Stjnare,  404. 
Marriv^,  Kirk-Sesaion  enactmeats  re-  ' 

gardkng,  140. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  tisit  to  Glasgow,    i 

83;    her  defeat  at   I^ngaide.   ibid.:  , 

tradition  concerning  Croasmyloof,  87.  '  i 

MaryhiU,  burgh  of,  487.  I  i 

Masons,  incorporation  of,  192.  t 

Mechanica'  Institute,  foundation  of,  412.    S 

Melvi),  Andnw,  princiiNd  c^  university,    3 

122 ;  his  Bcfbimation  zeal,  127  ;  in-  , 

atigates  the  demolition  of  the  Cathu- 

draU  12a 

UerohantB,   their   early    position,   97 ;  | 

diipntea  with    the  crmamen,    135 ; 

farther  diipntes,  150 ;  compoaition  of  | 

the  class,   151  ;  number  of  merchatit  . 

burgesses  in  1604,  153  ;  the  Letter  of  | 

OuUdiy,   ibid.;  fint  Dean  of  Qoild,  i 

156;  Dean  of  Gnild  coart,  >Ah1;  mer-  < 

chante  equally  in  the  cooncU  with  the  I 

crafta.  lliS ;   hospital  in   Bridgesate,  | 

255 ;  Dean  of  GnUd  to  wear  a  <£aia  ' 

of  office,  334;  bsUiaHotchesiniStreet,  ' 

434 ;  hall  in  George  Sqoare,  491  ;  lUt 

of  Deana  of  Guild,  522,  app.  1 

Miller  Street,  opening  of.  351. 

Hilll^  Town,  let  of,  121 ;  Kelvin  mill  i 

pnrchaaed,  122 ;  a  hurtful  atetute  re-  I 

pealed,  136;  rent  of,  200.  1 

Hmt-hottM  in  Dtjgate,  67. 

Mitchell  Libraiy,  477.  I 

MefFat,  Kicholaa,  biahop-elect,  30. 
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dry  approved,  ibid.:  free  election  of 
magistrutee  uraoCed  the  cooncil,  IGl  ; 
iMmsequent  liiaturbuices,  163 ;  privi-  I 
lege  withdrawn,  167  ;  mercbsnte  snii  I 
crafCilacii  eqnallj  in  tbe  coimcil,  168;  ' 
debt,  171 :  bemi-indepentlcncD  tinted 
by  the  kiti^,  174 ;  Letter  of  Uuildry  ' 

,  amended,  ItW ;  charter  of  royalty  ' 
graoted,  with  reservation  of  election 
of  magistrates,  190  ;  the  river  bailie, 
193 ;  ^t  of  the  charter.  199 ;  rotera 
in  couucil  electione,  ibid.;  action  of 
the  coiit>i.-il  after  the  deposition  of  the 
biBho;>a,  216;  James  VI.  interferes 
with  the  election  of  raagistrHtea,  217 ;  i 
council  discharged  from  office,  222 ; 
new  council  appointed,  22.1;  another 
deposition,  224;  munici])al  squabble, 
228  ;  discbarge  of  councillors,  23S ;  ' 
burghal  liberty  eought.  ihid, ;  conncil 
deiiosedatthaK      '  "      " 

hate  annexed  to  „  , 
spirits,  26!);  free  election  of  ma^i 
tratea  Rranted,  271 ;  the  ratifyini;  Act 
of  Parliament,  2T2  ;  the  law  regulating  I 
elections,  273.-  corporation  income  in 
1701,2711;  old  charters  to  be  obtained,  i 
315  ;  alteration  of  set  of  the  hurgli. 
328 ;  accounts  to  be  open  to  burgesses, 
330  ;  provost  and  m^jjiatrates  to  wear 
chains  ot  olhro,  334 ;  entensioii  of  the 
city,  414>  Municipal  Reform  Act,, 
425;  cxtenaiiiii,  435;  membership  of 
council  increased.  436;  City  Improve- 
ment Act,  462;  the  Bubarban  hnr!;hs 
and  annexation,  496;  present  con- 
dition of  the  municipality,  511. 

Munro,  Sir  ThomaB,  420. 

Murder  of  a  UIbb<^<ju-  burcets,  114; 
strange  law  of  coni]>onnd,  llli. 

Mure  of  Caldwell  storms  the  castle  of 
Glaai;ow,  71. 

Museum,  Hunteiian,  387;  Kelvingrove, 
476. 

Music  bells  in  Tolbootb  Steeple,  315. 

Music  school,  the  lirnt,  2111.  I 

Masical  festival,  44it.  _  _      I 

Musical  inetraments,  Council  regulation 
as  to,  274.  I 

Napier,  David,  makes  boiler  for  the 
"Comet,"  390;  improves  shipbuild- 
ing, 442  ;  notes  about,  484. 

Kapler,  Hobert,  promotes  ateamahip 
Imea,  442 ;  constructs  wai^ships,  448; 
life  of,  483. 

Natianat  tjecnrity  Savinpi  Bank,  427  ; 
its  extension,  514.  ' 

Necropolis,  opening  of,  426.  I 

Neilson,  J.  B.,  the  engineer,  414. 

Keleon's  mcnument,  erected,  389;  struck 

t,  259.  I 


yfKi,  The  Olatsoir,  started.  475, 

Newipapera,  "aoe  dinmall"  au 
"weitlie"  tnun  Tjoadoa,  237;  l-" 
Glasgow  newspaper,  295  ;  Tie  l>  - 
ffoio  Journal,  316  ;  conductors  ti  ^i^ 
I/burnoZ,  335;  curiositiea  of  the  >nw! 
Coaranl,  336  ;  Herald  and  AdrTi.'- 
386;  TkeCommfrciai  Adrfrtua.Te: 
The  Caledonia,  392  ;  T/ie  Xefamm 
GraeUe,  449  ;  TAe  fferaid,  iUL  .  T 
aiaigow  Ciliztn,  450  ;  North  Br^'^ 
Daily  MaU,  ibid.  ;  The  Daily  Eii^- 
tor,  ibid.  ;  Evtning  Citizen,  tiratoa- 
ing  paper,  461 ;  The  Glajtgrxr  .Vfi 
475;  2 Ae ,Stor, itirf. ,-  The BaU<i,i!<i. 
Evening  Timet,  489. 

"No  Han's -Laud,"  rival  claimants  !■' 
487. 

"  Xonsnch  of  Scotland,"  Glaajniw  tl^: 

Normal,  Established  Church,  42S. 

Normal,  Free  Charch,  43GL 

A'oTlh  Brit^th  Diuly  Mail  atartod,  4^i" 

North  British  Bailway  Mnalgamili': 
with  Edinbargh  and  Glaagcv  Ccic 
pany,  461 ;  improrememt  of  Qsea 
Street  Station,  504  ;  aoIle$:e  StatiM. 
UAd. 

OWrvatory,  erected  in  connection  ait^ 
coUcRe,  359;  Aatrononiical  SociMJ's. 
on  Gamethill,  392. 

Oi^ilvie,  a  Jesuit,  execati<Ht  of^  175. 

Uran^,  Prince  of,  made  kin^  STC. 
Glasgow  favDun  bis  canae,  i>*l-- 
irantB  municipal  liberty  to  GlaKO' 
:i7l  ;  receivaa  loyal-  addreaa  fr™ 
Ulaagow,  274  ;  statue  of,  311. 

Oswald  Jaraea,  member  for  Gla^o* 
in  tiret  reformed  Parliament,  iH- 

Outer  High  Kirk,  firat  minister  of,  2^' 


284. 

Paisley  and  Glasgow  Railway,  431.  , 
Ptualey  and  Johiutone  Canal,  pnewbD" 

of,  389. 
Paialey  and  Renfrew  Railway,  42S. 
Palace,  biahop's,  vide  Castl& 
PalmemtoD,  Lord,  rector  of  univw*'.' 

459, 
Papal  bull  founding  the  unirersity,  *" 
Parka,  the,  513. 


by  Montrose,  222 ;  m 


igpievBJ 


Parliament,  repreaenUtion  rf  G'»fB^ 
in,  287 ;  payment  of  memban.  ^■ 
the  Glasgow  district  of  bumfas.  4^"  ■ 
last  election  under  cloae-tnirgli  If' 
tern,  421 ;  Glaisow granted twoi>^- 
bert    422;   fim  election  under  »'■ 
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Act,   ' 

imeiDbei 


424;    Glaagow    gnntod 


F»rliAment,  list  of  Glugow  repTMen- 


prewnt  iKwrdi,  511, 
Pcrtick,  ft  royal  reudeiice,  13;  ancient 
name  of,  20;  landi  of,  gifted  to  biabops 
of  Gliugow,  30;  mill  at,  72;  borali 
of,  487  ;  riota  at,  488. 
Pateraon,  Archbiahop,  269. 
Pavementa  first  nted,  3C5. 
PedagDginro,  or  "  Aold  IVdagogy,"  SI ; 

deacnptkin  of,  58. 
Peel,    Sir    Robert,    lord   rector,    427 ; 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  die  city, 
42S. 
Perfea  Polilician,  description  of  Glasgow 

from,  241. 
PevB  Snt  in  Cathedral,  136. 
Philosophical  Society,  fiinnation  at,  3Sj. 
PhyHci»Dl   and   anrgeona,    laenlty  of, 
143  1    cbarter  of  erecbon,   144 ;    iti 
connectioQ  with  the  barber*'   incor- 
poration,  152 ;  barben   incorponted 
with,  236. 
FUgott,  viaitatiofi  of  the,  45;  precantiona 

againit,  111,  138,  170,  224.  230. 
^aida,  Glaaaow,  pre*ented  to  royalty, 

291. 
Police    force,  attempt    to   inatitnte  a, 
364;  establishment  of  regular,  381 ; 
derelopment   of,    403 ;   early   police 
office*,  413;  present  condition  0^513. 
PoUok  and  Goran  Railuay,  422. 
Polmadie.  hospital  at,  45. 
Foot,  first  asaeMroent  for  the,  147 ;  ar- 


1638,  210;  pQniabmeiit  of  rate 
defanltera,  217;  amnKenwiita  (or  the, 
278;  first  pwochUI  board,  ~" 


FopaUtion,  the,  abont  veer  1300,  44 ; 
tinnt  1400,  60;  about  16G0,  89;  in 
1600.  144;  in  1610,  173;  at  the 
Bestoration,  253 ;  at  the  Revolntion, 
370;  in  1708,  291 ;  in  1712,  291 ;  in 
1740,  313 ;  in  1743,  316 ;  in  17S7, 
333 :  in  1763.  Aid.;  in  1780,  365 ;  in 
1785.  370;  in  ISOI.  385;  in  1611, 
395  ;  in  1821,  41 1 ;  in  1831,  422  ;  in 
1841,  431;  in  1S61,  441;  in  1861, 
457 ;  in  1871,  473 ;  in  1881, 507 ;  Ubie 

Port-Duudaa,  fonndatton  at,  372. 
Port^laKow,  foundation  oi;  259. 
PoitKfield,  Aithbiahop,  99. 
PoitioiMr*,  old  Glattgow,  01. 
Portland  Btnet  SnapoiBon  Bridge,  437. 
■■  Fortrait,"  the  fiirt,  of  Qhi^^ow,  217. 


Street,  431;  in  George  S^naie.  444; 

Eonndation-stone  of ucw.'laid  by  Princ« 

of  Wales,  489. 

Power-loom,  the  iirs^  351. 


of  church  (■ovoronieBt,  127;  re-eata. 
blished  by  Glasgow  assembly  of 
1638,  209;  diaestabliahed  at  the 
Beetoratioa,  256 ;  re -established  at 
the  Revolntioo,  270 ;  the  records 
burned,  376. 

Prince  Consort,  statne  of,  463. 

Printer,  first  Glasgow,  211  ;  the  second, 
237  ;  the  thinl,  255 ;  the  bnrth. 
278  ;  first  in  oonnection  with  univer- 
sity, 235. 

Printfield,  the  first.  316. 

Pritchard,  Dr.,  trial  of,  461. 

Procuntoie,  faculty  of,  38a 

ProbmiCy,  enactment  against,  135. 

Provan,  Lord  of,  47;  lands  o^  311;  Sr«t 
bailie  ot,  i&iii. 

Provost,  the  first,  39 :  title  of  "  Lord  " 
■  „vj,  -  —       ■ 


Fsalma,  metrical,  first  naed  in  Glasgow, 


Qaeen  Street,  old  name  of;  225;  lened, 
333 ;  theatre  in,  336 ;  theatre  burned, 
414;  railway  station,  432;  station 
improved,  5(H. 

Bae,  Bithop,  44;  buUds  Grtt  stone 
bridge  in  Glasgow,  ibid. 

Bail  way.  proposed,  between  Glasgow 
•ud  Berwick,  394 ;  esriy  local  lines, 
415;PollokaadGovBn.42Z;  Ruthar- 
glen,  ibid.  ;  Paisley  and  B^nfrew, 
428 ;  Edinburgh  and  Gla^^w,  432 ; 
Caledonian,  440 ;  Glasgow  and  South- 
western, ibicL;  Helenabui^h,  444; 
amalgamation  of  North  Bntiah  and 
Edinburgh  ud  Glasgow  companies, 
461. 

Ramshon,  legend  of;  16  ;  old  name  oi; 
73 ;  purchase  by  the  Town  Council 
of  the  laoda  ot,  276 ;  fint  ohuroh 
built,  299 ;  the  present  church,  510. 

Bandolph,  Charles,  Engineer  and  ship- 
builder, 484. 

Banhine,  Professor  Maoquom,  482. 

Ray,  description  of  Glasgow  by,  253, 

Reading-room,  the  first,  347- 

Befbrm,  Parliamentary,  beginning  of 
uitatioii,  375 ;  trial  of  Thomaa  Mnir, 
Sie  ;  agitation  renewed,  400  ;  the  spy 
syaton,  ibid  ;  prosecotions,  401 ;  agi- 


Post  o 


u  Stnst^  3M ;  in  Wilson 


eKecntions,410;  the  bUI  of  1832, 422 ; 
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favour  of,  424  ;  fir»t  electioa  far  Re- 
furiDed  ParliameDt,  Uid.  ,'  demoiiBtra' 
tion  in  1866,  464;  tint  election  nnder 
Act  of  1868,  469. 

Reform,  municipal,  425. 

Refarmktion,  the,  trooblea  in  GIiui;ow,  ' 
79;  coQDcil  of  reformen  establiglied  I 
in  the  city,  8t;  fliglit  of  Aichbishop  ' 
Bcakia,  ihiii.;  kppointineTit  of  sajieT- 
intendeut,  82;  state  of  tbe  city  after 
the,  89;  one  of  its  effects  on  GUb^ow, 
136. 

Becality,  Glaasow,  bur^h  of,  'A;  dcHui- 
tmn  of  state  of,  189. 

Itejirini^ta,  Glasgow,  tlie  26th  Foot 
rinsed,  270;  the  8.?rd  Foot,  aiU. 

Reiii,  Jlobert,  ".Sen«i,"451. 

Hekl.  Thomaa,  the  metnjihyBiciau,  't5'\ 

Belieioni  denominatioDg,  ■'■(til. 

Ttenfrew,  hi»tory  of,  284. 

Rental  ofClaszow,  table  of  the,  631,  app, 

Kentallers,  old  Glasgow,  91. 

Bestoration,  Glasgow  at  tbe,  2.")^;  rc- 
joicines  over  the,  254;  its  effects  on 
the  city,  ibid.;  thanksgiving  <Uy 
celebrutioDS,  255;  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  by  Town  Council,  ibid. 

Reaurrectioiuit  riot,  330;  trial  of  ttn. 
dents,  396;  strange  experiment  in  tbe 
college,  403. 

Review,  of  Hifihlaodera,  32!):  of  volun- 
teers, 388;  of  volunteers,  4^0. 

Revolution .  r^oicings  over  the.  270; 
Btateof  thecity  at  tbe,  ibid.:  skinnish 
between  Episcopalians  and  Covenan- 
ters, ihid.;  state  of  morals  at  the,  273. 

Rhydderch.  Ring  of  Strathclyde,  14; 
his  death,  20. 

Riding  School  in  Jamaica  Street,  :)8(l. 

Ring,  legend  of  the,  15. 

Riots,  by  bargesses,  104;  in  Cathedral, 
130;  at  the  Fair,  ISfi;  against  episco- 
pacy, 202;  at  the  Revolution,  270;  at 
tbe  Union,  236;  the  Shawtield,  or 
Ualt  Tax,  299;  Tesnrrectionist,  330; 
against  Boman  Catholics,  364;  tbe 
cambric,  365;  -weavers,  371;  military, 
378;  Qaeen  Caroline,  410;  resurrec- 
tionist, 411;  trade,  412;  cotton-spin> 
nen,  429;  fkmine,  437;  Partich,  4SS. 

River  baUie,  103. 

Roman  occupation  of  Caledonia.  2; 
military  station  at  Glasgow,  3. 

Rou,  Archbishop,  265. 

Rottenrow,  nnivenity  fint  located  in, 
5I;niaaiiingof  name,fi7;  prebendaries' 
hoQsea  in,  68 ;  dooQinenta  relating  to, 
ibid. 


Royat  Etchange  opened.  414. 

Koval  visits— of  David  I.,  30;  of  JanKt 
f  v.,  68;  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots.  Si; 
of  Janes  VI.,  145,  179;  of  Ilnke  d 
York,  36^  of  Qaeen  Victoriji,  AX; 
of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  465  ;  of  Prin:z 
and  Princess  of  Wdes,  467.  48a 

Russell,  Jerome,  martypdoin  ot,  73. 

Rntbergleo,  Glasgow  oppressed  bjr,  3S  : 
wickedness  of,  147  ;  tJie  Covezi«ittets 
read  a  declaration  at  the  Cross  of;  363: 
history  ot,  2S5  ;  first  bridgn  at,  361'. 

Katherglen  Railway,  422. 

Sabbath,  statute  regarding  obserT3ti<'n 
of  tbe.  105  ;  tishiug  prohibite<l,  J1>: 
markets  to  be  clo^d  on,    133  ;   tue. 

Iipe  playing  prohibited  ob,  14i  ; 
Luther^len  playhouses  open  on.  itiJ. 
regulations  as  to  observance  o^  C73 ; 
how  the  people  observed  the,  32S ; 
trains  run  on,  432. 
SadiUes,  macu&ctnre  of,  begun,  311. 
Salmon   curing,    61 ;    the    trade    «ritli 

France.  143. 
Soltmarket,  old  names  of.  GO;  Cromw^l 
resides    in,    225 ;    submerged,     291 ; 
boats  sailing  in,  366;  ^ainrabmennd. 
378  ;  fall  of  a  house  in,  412. 
Sanitary  arrangements,  172  ;  refarm  of 
Trongat«  gutten,  236 ;  the  atraeta  to 
be  kept  clean,  236. 
Savin;^  Bonks,  427,  514. 
Sawmills  on  the  Green,  dijpute  as  to. 

333  ;  origin  of  Sawmillfield,  334. 
School  Board,  the  first,  4T5. 
Bchool,  High,  probable  ancestor  of^  59 : 
new  bniidings  for.  372 ;  fbnndation. 
stone  of  laid,  411 -,  removed  to   £liii- 
bank  Street.  510. 
Schools,  Kirk-scBsion  limit  the  nnmber 

of.  149. 
Schools,  Sunday,  be^iin.  371. 
Scotland,  early  inhabitants  of.  1 . 
Scott,   Sir   Walter,   bis  description   of 
attemtit  to  demolish  the  Cathedral, 
1 28  ;  bis  note  to  Fronck's  deacriptioa 
of  Glasgow,  244  ;  statue  <  428. 
Second  Book  of  DiadpUoe,  (ignatDre  of 

13.1. 

"9econd  City,"  in  the  kingdom,  277; 

.      in  the  empire,  616. 

I  iSee  of  Glasgow  founded,  10 ;  restored. 

I      28 ;  dilate  with  York,  31 ;  tithes  of 

the,   iliid.,'  usarped,   41 ;  poverty  of 

I      44 ;    prebends  of,   46 ;    revenues  of; 

I      46  ;   made  metropolitan,  6B ;  diqmte 

with  SL  Andrews,   ibid,;  suffragans 

o^   ibid, ;   tbe  St.   Andrewa  dilute 

continued,   69;   jurisdiction  o^   70.- 

I      pbysiaal  contest  with  St.  AndKws. 

I      75 ;  vaasals  of  the  ofchlnsho^  90; 

[      "Tulchan"  archbiahopa,  99;  DBuny, 
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1S9[  tMuponlitica  natorad  to  Aroh- ' 
^  biihopBaaton,  132. 
-"ilkirk,»W>eyof;31. 
.'sroioMT  of  Ctnoni  Betjniar,  59. 
-"  ■   Seuex,"  nWe  Eobert  Keid. 
-''   cBaion,  Kirk,  inititntiaa  of,  99;  >Itera- 
-    tion  of  constatntitia  of^  230. 
-   ewen,  formation  of  tlie  tint,  373. 
-    -h»w&eldriot^  299. 
•-  ■  ;hip  Bulk  inatitated,  330. 
r-    ihipbnilding,  the  infuicy  of,  127;  de- 
Telopmant   of,   441  ;    iti    marrslloiu 
progKiM,  449;  in  1S61.  458;  a  »Uple 
.'     indnrtry,   459;    in    1571,    474;    t^e 
great  lock-ant,  491 ;  ■teel  introdnci^ 
fi03 ;  pr«Mmt  condition  of,  508 ;  itatia- 
tici,  &32,  app. 
Shlp^g,   b^uming  of;   79 ;   in   1597, 
1^;    dnea.    238;    u   dMcribed   by 
Tncker,  240 ;  CamiiiiKham,  the  port  of 
Olugow,  258;  Fart-OUaaow  fonnded, 
259;    in    1692,  276;    in    1T35,  312; 
e»rly    Clyde,   350;    in    1803-4,   386; 
in  lail,  395;  firtt  ship  from  Glugoir 
tDlndis,399;  in  1620,411;  in  1830, 
414;  in  1831,  422;in    1841,  431;  in 
leSl,   441;   in  1S61,   457;   in   1871, 
474 ;  in  ISSO,  S08 ;  itatiatio  of,  531, 
app. 
Shoe  ahop,  the  firat,  330;  the  trade  in 
:'         1773.  350. 

.     Sifihthill  CometoTf,  formation  of,  429; 
view  of  the  dty  from,  430. 
Silvererain  Hoiue  occnpied  by  Crom- 
well, 225. 
Rimony  in  QUsgow,  129. 
'     Rinuon,  ProfesMir,  342. 

Skinners,  incorporation  ot,  152. 
SUnahter-honae^  firrt  public,  317. 
Smith,  Adam,  proflBarcr  in  onivemty, 

363. 
Smith,  Archibald,  of  Jordanhill,  483. 
Smith,  George,  of  "  City  "  Line,  481 
Smith,  Jamea,  of  Jordanhill,  483. 


Sotp,    mann&etnre   o^    atarted,    268; 

Bonriahing  coodttion  of  Uie  trade,  296. 
Social  diitioctioaa,  97. 
■Social  reforma,  273. 
Social  Soence  Congraaa.  477. 
SpiDDUg  BOhool,  inatitntion  of  a,  303. 
Spotti«wDod«,  Archbiahop,  159;  writea 

Jamea  VL  about  the  bnr^h  libertiea, 

165;  Mpaiis  caatle  of  Glawow,  169 ; 

hi*  Ufa,  17e. 
Spy  ayvtem,  beginnina  of;  400;  in  opera- 

tioD,  40S;   expOMd  by   Peter  Mac- 

keiiiM,410. 
SquabbUi  mwiicipal,  quelled  by  Crom- 

weU'a  ttoopa,  22S. 
St  Aadraw'a  Chaich,  erection  of  333  ; 


t.  Andrew's  Halla  begnn,  48S;  com- 
pleted, 491. 
St.  Colnmba  viaita  Qlaagow,  15. 
St.  Enoch,  vide  St.  Thenaw. 
St.  Enoch  Sqnare,  formation  of,  366;  the 

first  cbarch  in,  ibid.;  the  second,  414; 

railway  atalioD,  603. 
St   FergoB,   death  of,    10;   buried   in 

Glaigaw  Cathedral,  S>id.;   bia  tomb, 

65. 
St  Qeorge'i  Chnrch,  erection  of,  391. 
St.  Jamea' Church,  411, 
St  John'i  Church,  406. 
St.  Mungo,  l^ndfl  of,  G ;  altar  o^  6G ; 

chapel  of;  in  Glaa^w.  G7  ;  ehapel  of, 

at  Cnlniaa,  ibid. 
St  Mnngo'a  Freedom,  91. 
St  Mnngo'a  "  Wedo,"  91. 
St  Nicholaa'  Hospital,  64. 
St  Ninian,  3 ;  at  Glaagow,  10. 
St  Patrick,  4. 

St.  Panl'i  Church,  erection  of,  41 1. 
St  Rollox,  or  Roche,  chapel  of,  67. 
St  RoUoi  chemical  worki,  381 ;  erection 

ofitalk,434. 
St.  Serf,  foster  father  to  St  Mongo,  8. 
St.  Thenaw,  or  Enoch,  mother  of  St 

Mnngo,  7 ;  chapel  of;  in  GUa^w,  67. 
Stanley,  Lord,  rector  of  nnivemty,  471. 
"State"  Line,  475. 
Statutes,  buigh,  109,  133. 
Steam  navigation,  introdnotiotl  of,  3Ki ; 

attempted  above  the  bridges,   402; 

between  Glaasoir  aod  Greenock,  431 ; 

to  London.   441  ;    to  liverpool  and 

Belfast,  442 ;  to  United  Statea,  469. 
Steel  Company  of  Scotland,  474. 
"Steel  Milna*^  in  CUton,  311. 
Stipenda  of  early  miniateiB,  1 46. 
Stirlin^a  Library,  477. 
.Stock  Biehonge,  491. 
Strang,  Principal,  BaiUie'a  opinion  at, 

245 ;  his  life,  247. 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  kingdom  of; 

5 1  annala  of;  20  ;  Britona  S,  found 

colony  in  Walea.  25;  incoiponition 

of  the  kingdom  with  Seotland,  26. 
Stewart.  Walter,  feus  the  lands  of  the 

church,  138. 
.Suburban  bnif  h^  486. 
3ngar  woika,  early,   239 ;    proapeiana 

condition  o^  296. 
Snrgacm  engaged  by  Town  Conncit,  121. 


Tavern    keepers   diaqnali6ed   for   the 

mwiatraev,  274. 
Tea,  first  shipment  ot;  dii«at  to  Qlaagow, 

427- 
Tempannoe  League  eatablialied,  443. 
Theatre,  the  firat,  331 ;  the  seooiid,  967 ; 


sr. 
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fint  Danlop  .Street,  Zlo;  fint  Qaeeii 
Street,  3SG  ;  gas  first  UBed  in,  40fi  ; 
Queen  Street  theatie  bamed,  414; 
catAStrophe  iu  Uuulcq)  Street  tWtra, 
440 ;  Dnolop  Street  theatre  burned, 
409  ;  Theatre  Eoyal  is  Cowcaddena 
bumed,  500. 

"Thiefet  And  lonnee"  in  the  tolbooth, 
256. 

ThUtle  Bank,  S.'U. 

Thornton,  Sir  WiUiaio,  made  a  bnrgeaa, 
466. 

TimtK,  Evening,  started,  489. 

Tithes  of  the  church  of  GW'OW,  31. 

Tobaoco  trade,  GUagow,  EJitfliah  oppoii- 
tion  to,  296;  crippled  through  En- 
S:lish  rivalry.  29S  ;  etteDsion  of,  312; 
iu  ITT't,  .^.'iU  ;  last  vear  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the,  3AI  ;  effects  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  on,  359. 

Tolbooth,  the  first,  OS;  erection  of  the 
second,  ISO;  M'Ure's  description  of, 
IS-i;  datiesof  the  jailer,  1&^;  "thiefes 
and  lounes"  in,  2o5 ;  chimea  in  the 
steeple,  Slfl. 

ToDtine  built,  31iC ;  called   -Old  £x- 


clan 


,"  ibij. 


Town  cheet,  or  "schrine,"  188. 
Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow  murdered,  276. 
ToH'n  CouDcil,  viik  Municipal  govem- 

Totm-gHosmtal built,  310. 

Trade,  viile  Manufactures. 

Trades'  Hall,  erection  of;  37S. 

Trades' incorporations,  90;  position  of, 
97 ;  savethe  cathedral  from  demolition, 
12S ;  disputes  with  the  merchanta, 
IS."),  150  ;  mode  of  erection  of  incor- 
poration, l.'il ;  list  o^  UAd.j  nnmber  of 
trades  burf  cases  in  1 604,  1 53  ;  Lett«r 
ofGuildry,  ibid. ;  firstdeacon-convoner, 
liiS  ;  representation  in  Town  Council, 
ll'iS  ;  the  deacon -convener  to  wear  a 
chain  of  office,  334 ;  ball  in  GUatford 
Street  built,  378. 

TradestoD,  feaing  of;  377. 

Tramways,  atreot,  antborised,  472 ; 
agreement  between  oorpontioii  and 
company,  473. 

Trmn  Church,  ^:'l ;  became  a  Protestant 
place  of  worshii\  146 ;  burned  and 
rebuilt,  376 ;  clock  fint  licbted  with 
gaM,  411. 

"Trone,"  erection  of  the,  ff7. 

Trongata  opened  np,  60;  origin  of  aame. 


Tamnlt  in  tbe  Cathedral,  130. 
Turiiey-red  dyeing  begun,  371. 
Tanibnll,  Kih«t>,  47. 
TyprfboDder,  tlte  Hat,  208. 


Unioa,  Qlatgow  at  the,  280 ;  I>niEis- 

ton  at  the,   2S2 ;   r k    at  ti 

28.S  ;  Paisley  at  tlie,  SS4  ;  Beafi-i 
at  the,  Und.  ;  Bntho^lcD  at  tbe.  ^~ 
riots  in  Glasgow,  2SG  ;  Ha  eOECla  g 
the  city,  290. 

Union  Bank,  iiiilsblisliiwl  oC  1S9. 

United  Pr«aMeTi«n  Synod,  ^1. 

UniveiBity,  (oondatMai  at,  47  ;  anx 
tution  of.  So  ;  chartaia  of  pnvik^--L 
ibid. ;  early  bnildiiu^  itt,  51  ;  sife  ^i* 
land  to,  ibid. ;  dJacapliwe  aC,  52;  tx 
rector  oi,  ibid.  ;  mode  of  tiiarhin'  i:^ 
ibid. ;  celebntion  of  Feaat  of  >'- 
Nicholas,  S3 ;  the  early  bwldinji  = 
High  Street,  59;  gifts  by  ArckfauiK: 
Blackadder,  67 ;  deserted  «  ut 
Reformation,  90 ;  gift  bj  Qn«en  llaiT. 
92 ;  gift  by  the  city  magiatiafee^  10!. 
in  decay,  122 ;  the  charter  oi  A''^ 
Ertctio,  ibid. ;  regnlataoB*,  l-2i 
Andrew  Melvil  appcnnted  pnnctja). 
126 ;  portion  of  Dnildiam  ereciAi 
141 ;  progress  of  th«  bniQiiig%  IM  . 
Babsoiibers  to  tlie  work,  IS6;  viaB- 
tion  by  Crofnwell,  2~Jfi ;  ^ift  by  ^■ 
city.  236;  benefactor^  245;  aiiert.: 
eitravaeaiue  on  bnildiiiga,  iitd. 
Cromwell  grants  revenuee  of  dinvse 
of  Galloway  to,  246 ;  erectiiw  of  tiir 
steeple,  ilnd. ;  the  teacbiDs  ataf. 
&id.  ;  grant  hy  Town  Cooual,  S.v> ; 
grants  by  Oovemment,  276 ;  SneQ 
Bcholarahip  fonnded,  296;  tiitf 
]>Hnter,  2^;  additions  to  prafeaaoiiiie, 
21)7  ;  some  fanuniH  profcoon,  357 : 
chair  of  astronomy  fcHinrded,  35S; 
obacrvatoiy  built,  359 ;  li^biin:; 
rod  on  steeple,  359;  Burke'a  appear- 
ance as  IiotA  Beetor,  369;  Fraooi 
Jeffrey,    Lord    Bector,  411  ; 


BroQcham,  Lord  Bector,  414 ;  addi- 
*  inal  proiessorthii 
High    Street    < 


iroiemorthipa,  416;  bnildiaci 


changes    i  ,    . 

I'almerston,  Lord  Eaetor,  459 ;  tale 
of  old  boildings,  and  psrchate  <j' 
lands  of  GilmoiddU,  460;  metian  of 
new  college  bezun,  ibid.  ;  foBBdiliost- 
stone  laid  by  Piinoe  of  Walea,  468 ; 
first  etectioa  of  iMinber  of  Pariiaaai 
470 ;  Lord  Stanln,  Lord  tLtetor,  471 ; 
opening  of  new  boildings,  471 ;  Mr. 
Diar*^  Lord  Beotor,  475;  Ur. 
Gladatone,  Lord  B«ctor,  490 i|nMit 
conditioD,  510. 

Veroacvlar  of  dd  Glasgow,  6& 
Victoria,  Queen,  visit  of;  437 ;  iaawn- 

rataa   Looh   Katrine   water  wwy, 

446 ;  statue  of,  465. 
Victoria  Bridge  ereotioii  o^  441. 
Virginia  Street,  formatiaB  o(  Ql 


JyCOOt^lC 


Volanteera,  Glugow,  at  battle  of  I 
F«llurk,325;re^e>itfbmi«lmlT94,  ! 
378 ;  dariog  the  French  Wars,  380 ;  ! 
at  the  begiimiiig  of  nineteenth  centarj, 
387  ;  renewed  oa  the  Green,  388  j 
dev^poient  of  the  present  movBinent, 
440;  reviewedbr  Prince  of  Wales,  490; 
present  condition  o^  515. 


Wm 


I,  442. 


Wuea,  Prince  and  Princeea  ot,  in  Glas- 

W^w,  467  ;  their  second  visit,  4S9. 
aUace,  Sir  William,  gains  the  battle 
oftheBello' theBnw,  41. 
"W«ll>  of  Glasgow,"  remarke  concer- 
ning the,  244. 
Walter,  Bishop.  3S. 
\Vappenachaw  held  in  tbe  GallawcHte, 
16  ;  bnrgeMes  fined  for  abseace  from 
the,  113;  regnlatii 


WardUw,  Biahop,  45. 

Wardlaw,  Bev.  Dr.,  454. 

Water  supply,  movement  for  a  regnlar, 
3TU  ;  a  Tater  merchuit,  386  ;  forma- 
tion of  two  coDipanies,  390 ;  Loch 
Eatrine  suggested  a>  a  sonrce  of,  443; 
adoption  ol  the  scheme,  444;  Loch 
Katrine  inangnratetl  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 446;  memoriul  fountain  in  426. 
Kelvingrove  Park,  474. 

Watt,  James,  his  connection  with  Glas- 
gow.  335;    hia    life,    356;   statne   of, 

Waolker  Gate,  old  name  of  Soltmarket, 
60. 


I  Wellington  statue  erected,  434. 

Wemyn,  David,  first  presbyterian  min- 
ister in  the  city,  99. 

West  Indies,  trade  with,  310;  develop- 
ment of  tbe  trade,  360. 

Western  Bank,  establishment  of,  429; 
failnre  of;  445. 

Weatem  Cooking  Depdt,  establishment 
of,  449. 

Whale  Fiahiog  Company,  258. 

Whitefield,  Bev.  Qeorge,  visits  Glasaow, 
331  ;  said  to  have  caased  a  riot,  Sid,; 

[ireaches  for  the  benefit  of  the  High-  * 
and  Society,  332. 
Whitelaw,  Alexander,  chairman  of  the 

Hrat  School  Board,  475 ;  notes  abont, 

485. 
William  III.,  vide  Orange,  Prinoe  of. 
Wilson,  James,  the  reformer,  arrest  of, 

409 ;  execution  of,  410. 
Wine,  trade  in,  142 ;  council  offered  the 

purchase  of,  23A. 
Wishort,  Bishop  John,  44. 
Wiahort,   Biahop  Robert,  39;  rebuked 

by  the  Pope  tor  opposing  Edward  I., 

40 ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 

3>id,  ;  assisbi  Bruce,  41. 
Wishart^  Bishop  William,  39. 
Wjtcbcn^  in  Glasgow  and  Lenae.  148. 
Wodrow,  Robert,  the  historian,  318. 
Woollen  factory,  tbe  first,  200. 
Wrights,  incorporation  of,  145.  152. 
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A  CATALOGUE 

SELECTION  OF  the  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

THOMAS  D.  MORISON,  Publishf.k. 
GLASGOW. 


In  One  HudMine  Volume,  768  PMe«. 

Crown  Sro,  Cloth,  Ss.;  Exln  Crown  4to,  Cloth,  ?■.  Gd. 

And  in  Two  Vol*.,  Fancy  BoBrds,  Prioe  3*.  each. 

T/ie  Book  of  Scottish  Anecdote: 

HUMOEOUS.  SOCIAL,  LEGKNDAEY  AND  HISTORICAL. 

Edited  by  Alkxandkr  Hislop. 

Tht  moat  tom^tkemtirt  CotUtUon  t^SrolUA  Amcdotet,  coiUaiiuRg 

about  3000  in  number. 


la  One  Handiome  Volnme,  T6S  Fttgea. 

Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Sa.;  Eitn  Crown  Qumrto,  Te.  6d, 

And  in  Two  VoU,  Fancy  Boarda,  Price  ^  each. 

T/ie  Book  of  Scottish  Story: 

HISTOBICAL,  TBADinONAL,  LEGENDARY,  IMAGINARY 

AND  HUMORDUa 
A  ma*  iatiTrHiag  and  varitd  CUIeefuw  ty  Leading  SeoUiA  Autbon 


- -l'acea,C 

line  EditMD.  Two  VoU.,  21a. 

The  Book  of  Scottish  Poetns: 

ANCIENT    AND    MODERN. 

With  Ijvn  of  the  Town. 

Edited  by  J.  Ros«. 
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CATALOGUE. 
Crown  8ro,  Pric«  3«.  Sd. 

Scottish   Proverbs. 

Collected  and  Airanged  by 

AUDREW    HENDERSON. 

Third  E^&on. 


Crown  8vo,  aotb,   Price  3b.  6d. 

Ma  rtyrlan  d; 

OK, 

THE  PERILS  OF  THE  PERSECUTION. 

A  SCOTTISH  HBTORICAL  TALE  OP  THE  OOVENANTERa 

By  EzT.  ROBERT  SIMPSON,  San^nhw. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Crown  Sro,  Prioe  3a. 

A  yotirney  to  the  Western  Islands 
in  1773. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHHSON,  LL.D. 
Mo»t  irUeraiting  dacription  0/  Scottitk  ^«  a  ctMwry  ago. 


The  Compute  Tales  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd. 


Demy  8ro,  Neat  Paper  Boards,  la.  fid. 

The  Life  of  fohn  Knox 
Scottish  Reformer. 

By  THOMAS  M'CBTB,  D.D. 
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CATALOaUE. 
Crown  Svo,  aoU^  Fall  Gilt  ffida  Mid  Bwdc,  Uli      : 

Tales  of  the  Cover  i 

By  ELLEN  JANE  OTJTHB     . 
RgkOt  Edition. 

Two  Tob.,  Dbbj  8to,  Qoth,  Pi     i 

TAe  History  of  Stirt  \ 

By  WILLIAU  NIMHO. 
TfiiriEmon. 
EeriMd,  EuUTged,  tnd  bcon^t  down  to  1 

Crown  Sto,  doth,  Price  St 

Highland   Leg 

B;  Sir  THOUAS  DICE  LAUDE 
Uniform  wiiA  "Talis  or  tbe  Hiai    , 

Crown  Sro,  Gotb,  Frka  0*.,  IDiii    : 
VxifoTm  witA  At  ohiM. 

Tales  of  the  High 

By  Sin  TU0HA8  DICK  LADDEI 

Demy  Svo,  Siz^-four  FIbIm  and  Portrait,  CU   i 
AN    ACCOUNT    OF 

The  Great  Moray  /  '. 
In  i82g. 

By  Sis  THOUAS  DICE.  LAUDE& 
Foatih  BdmoH. 


Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  3a.  Bd. ;  Fancy  Boardi,  H 

The  Gaberlunzies   Pi 

By  JAUES  BALLAffTTNE. 
"  Laden  vU\  overjloi^ng  htnumr  and  delig  i 


,;  Google 


CA  TALoaUK. 

Demy  Svo,  500  Figes.     doth,  Piice  12*.  6d. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

Western  Highlands  and  Isles 
of  Scotland. 

By  DON'ALD  GREGORY, 

Secntniy  tu  the  Society  gr  AnUquvlgiqt  BaollHid. 

"  Inromparably  thr  btit  /Jittors  qf  the  SaMUh  Highltmdl.^ 

Demy  Svo,  500  Pages.    Cloth,  Pric«  21i. 
THE    SCOTTISH 

Gallovidian  Encyclopedia 


By  JOHN  MACTAGGART. 

Serond  EkUtion. 

WD  Svo,  ^00  Pages.    Cloth,  tie,  Gd. ;  Half  Morocco,  8i.  6d. 
THE  SCOTTISH  BOOK  OF 

Family  and  Private 
Devotion. 

Bfiiig  Morning  ami  Evenia'j  rrai/rrifor  QuarUr-a-gmr, 
H'ett'days  and  ^'umfojM. 

EspeciaUy  Written  by  Twenty  ScottUh  Clergymm. 


Demy  Svo,  Cloth,  Price  12s.  Cd. 
THE   WHOLE 

Familiar  Colloquies 

op 

ERASMUS. 

Insulated  by  Nathan  Baili?. 
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Catalogue. 

Cronn  8vo,  450  Pagea.     Price  5a. 

Oratory  and  Orators. 

By  WILLIAM  MATTHEW,  LL.D. 

From  lite  Sevtslk  Amrricaii  icWiOJi. 

Invklnable  to  tlioaa  who  speak  in  public  either  prnfeuionatly  o 

otherwue.     Kiceedingly  interesting  to  oU. 


Crown  8to,  Priot  5s. 
THE   SELECT 

Dramatic  Works 

OF 

yohn  Dryden. 

T':dite<l  by  J.  Lwkwooii  Seton. 


Crown  Svo,  Price  3a. 

British  Trade : 

Or,  CERTAIN  CONDmOSS  o£  onr  SATIOSAL  PP.OSPERITV. 
By  PROFESSOR  KIRK, 
Author  at "  Bodal  FoUHo." 

Crown  Svo,  Price  Ss.  6d. 

The  History 
Of  Freemasonry. 

By  the  R«v.  AUGUSTUS  C.  L.  AESOLD. 
Crown  Svo,  Cloth  Gilt,  Price  3*.  Sd. 

The  Treasury 

OF 

Modern  Anecdote. 

Edit«d  Iqr  W.  DAVENPOET  ADAMS. 

A  vmM  inlertttinf  eoUtetum  of<uitedoltt  relatiitg  to  men  and  inekCtHU 

^rrernt  timti. 
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6  CATAWQUE. 

Crown  SvD,  400  Pmg«a.    Price  Si. 

Sacred  Scenes : 

Or,  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT  uid  the  HOLT  LASD. 

By  FEEIGUS  FERGOSON,  D.D. 

Stcotid  BdiliM. 


Six  Volnmea,  12mo,  Cloth,  Price  2s.  each. 
Sold  togetlier  or  Kparfttuly. 

Papers  on  Health  : 


By  DR.  KIRK. 

T  20,000  copiff  of  iJitsr  vef/ul  Manaah  have  i«n  »old. 


The 
History  of  Glasgow, 

From  Ihe  BarUal  Ptriod  (o  Ae  Pftimt  Time. 
By  GEOBGB  MACGREGOE. 

Thtee  Volames,  Dem;  8vo,  Price  £2  10s. ;  to  Snbscribcni,  30i. 

The  History 
Province  of  Moray. 

Compriung  the  Coantiee  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  the  great«F  put  of  the 
Connty  of  Invemeaa,  and  a  portion  of  the  County  of  Banff — all 
called  the  Province  of  Moray  before  then  was  a  diviiion  into 
Cauntiei. 

By  LACHIAN  SHAW. 

SXW  SDITIOH. 

Enlarged  and  hranght  down  to  the  Preaent  Time 

By  J.  P.  S.  GORDON, 


C,,^na\c 


CATALOQUB.  7 

TBE  SCOTTISH  POKFS—BURNS. 
flTB  Volnmet,  Ciown  Svo,  Ootb,  17i.  6d. 

The    Complete    Works 

OF 

Robert  Burns, 

WITH  UFE. 
By  Tie  BTTEICK  SHEPHEKD  ud  WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL, 

THS  SCOTTISH  POETS^RAMSAT. 
Thwe  Vohuncs,  Crown  8to,  CtoOi,  10*.  6il. 

TAe   Complete    Works 

OF 

Allan  Ramsay, 

WITH  LIFE. 
Edited  by  GEORGE  CHALMERS  and  LORD  WOODHOUSELEK, 
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